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Grent Borki,—Borki'i-Bniarg,— 

1170 ». 

Great Bnkhoriit, 020 n, 021 n. The 
Mawarn*nii-Nahr of Oriental 
Geographers. 

Great Rossia, 1167 n. 

Gnbalik, for Ghu-Ballgh. which see, 
017 n, 018 n. 

Gudtiwuri, the,—the southern 

bonudiiry of Jaj-nagar, 688 n. 

Gujah or Kujab,—a district of 
Hindustln, Izii, 627, 750 n 6. 

Gujarit, 82, 88 n 2, 617n, 610», 
621 n, 622 n, 602 n, 602, 646, 723 
nl, 800 »8. See also under 
Gnzerat. 

Gnjzarwan, the correct name of 
Gnzarwan, which see, xlrii, 286 

H 2. 

Gulgfilib,—atownof Bamiin, 427 n, 
1025 n, 1058 n 6. 

Oamal, the,—a river south of Ear- 
man, 1, 408 n 7. 

Oamboz-i-Baluch, Bnlfij or Bnlut,— 
a place on the east side of Sistan, 
104 and n8. 

Gum-rnban,—aplace between Dam- 
yak nnd Bamiaii, 403 n 7, 

Qnmul, the, 1. See under the Gu- 
mnl. 

Gunfibiid or Jnntibad,—a town in 
tho Kuhistnu between Tabas nnd 
Hirnt, 304 n 2. See also under 
Jauabfid. 

Grniah or Kunah-'Waz,—a place in 
the country of Ghur, 351 n 8. 

Guiigaram-pur,—a town between 
Laklmpawati and Dinaj-pQr, 
501 n. 

Gfir-i-Wfilight,—a stronghold on 
the I'outo between Ghoznin and 
MnuiIeHh, 310 a 5. 

25 


Giirbat orKurbat,—a fo r trei * ht 
the district of Hamadin, In tha 
’Irak-i-'Ajam,8{l7«. 

Gurdwan, 236 n 2, for Guiarwtii, 
which see. 

Ghii^n or Gurgan,—a district suid 
town east of the Caspian, 22, 28, 
82, 33, 43, 44, 46, 48, 61, 66, 104, 
123 and n 8, 278 n, 206 n, 062 a. 
Called Jnrjin or JArjln by tho 
Arabs, which see. 

Gurganial'. or Jurjiniah, chief dty 
of Khwirazm. 84 n 8. Sea also 
under Jurjaniah. 

Gur-gan], the capital city of 
Khwiirazm as called by the ’AJa- 
mis, zlviii, 003 n, 1097 n 7. It 
is the 'Qrganj of the Turks and 
the Jurjaniah of the Arabs. 

Gnrjistan [Georgia],—a district 
or province of ^nrasin, 144 a, 
206, 207 a, 906 a, 1161a, 1162 a, 
1195 a. See also under Ghar- 
jistan, 

Gurmseer, 16 a 8, wrong spelling 
of Garmsir, which see. 

Gnrmsehl, 16 a 3, wrong spelling of 
Garmsir, which see. 

Gurwiin, 236 a 2, for Gusarwin, 
which see. 

Gn^ar, tlie chief town of the terri¬ 
tory of Firab in Turkistan, 
921». 

Gnzarwan, up the valley of tha 
Mnrgb'ab river, zlvii, 236 and 
a 2, 398, 402 a, 433 a 7. 476 a 8, 
917, 1003. The Jnsarwon of Um 
A rabs, which see. 

Gnzerat, 611a, 622 a, 1074 a. See 
also under Gujarat. 

Guz-gan or Juzjan,—a district on 
the north-west frontier of 
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zz, zzi, zWiil, 1008 n 2. See also 
under Juiejaii. 

Gus-ganin or Juzjanln,—a tract of 
conutry to the north of Ghur. 
zz, zzi, zlviii, 323 n. See also 
under JQzjanau. 

Ouzrud,—a town in the 
'Ajam, 006 n. 

Gwalior, for GwalijQr, which see. 

Owalijrilr, zzri, zzvii, liii, 470, 


471 n, 481, 621a, 646 and a 6, 
646 andn7, 647 a, 604 and nS, 
610 and a 7, 620 and al, 628 
a 8, 627, 681, 688, 630 a 8, 649 
and a 4, 644 and a, 667, 600, 712, 
718 a 2, 714n0, 732, 783 and a 7, 
784, 786 a 0, 748, 746, 762,764, 
766, 761, 770, 788 a 0, 704, 824 
andna7 and 1, 840, 884 a, 1284, 
1286. 


l^aidar-ibad, the city in the Dahhan, 
Tii. [Sind, 640 a. 

l^aidar-lbSd, in the province of 
Hajar,—a distiict of Arabia, 170 
a 3. Now called the Bahrain. 
^Bji-nagar or Jeji-nDgar,—a town 
of Hindustan, 690a. 
l^ajl-Ttir^Sn, afterwards called 
Hashtar ^in,—a city on the 
Atil [the Volga] liver, 043n, 
1000a, 1200 a 0. The Astrakhan 
of Enropeans. 

Ifakat or Jakut,—a town of Tur- 
kistan, 061 a. 

Hakra, the,—a river separating 
between Wanj>rat and Bikaiilr, 
now the Sntlaj or Ghari, 723 a 1, 
881 a 8. 

IjEalnb [Aleppo],—a city in the 
Diyar.i-Shaniiah. 160 a 7. 173 a 4, 
204 a, 206 n 6, 206 and a 7, 207 
and a 8, 222 a 8, 225 n 4, 1151 n, 
1162 a, 1186 a, 1230 a, 1266 a 6, 
126ln7. 1262, 1263 n8, 1264n, 
1267 a 6, 1274 a, 1276, 1276 a, 
1278 a, 1286 a 0. 

Balmand, the,—the Helmaud of 
the maps, 441 a 7. 


Hamadnn,—n district and town in 
the ’Ir&h-i-’Ajam, 10, 60,61 a4,88 
a 7, 93, 143 a 2, 151 a 0, 166, 170 
a 8, 174 a, 242 718, 250 a 4, 261 
nO, 2G0a, 904 a, 006 n, 000 a, 
007 a, 1227 a 6, 1228 a, 1238 a 8, 
1239 a, 124077, 1244 a, 1260 n 6, 
1263 a. 

^aniih,— a town in osh'gham [8y> 
ria], 204 a, 206 a 7. 
lyiomil or I^arn>Jang,—a territory 
between Tibbat. Khita and Bind, 
1210 a. 

Han, the,—a mountain west of 
Pekin, 1000 a. 

nan>chong-FQ,—a town in the 
Chinese province of Sheu-si, 
1222 a. 

Hang-chew,—the metropolis of 
Che-kyang and the empire of the 
Song, 1219 a. 

HaiiH,—a ferry over the river Jhi* 
lam, 486 a 3. 

Hinsi,—a province of Hindustan 
zzvii, 93 a 9, 124 a 4, 4ii8 and a 4, 
469 a 9, 491, 617 a, 620a, 611 
a 3, 628, 634, 664, 674, 681, 687, 
688,698 and a 8, 004, 696,699, 
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708, 7fi6, 782, 767 n 8, 788 n 8. 
807, 826 and * 8, 827 and im 6 
and 8, 881, 882, 887, 860,—app. 
«, ▼, 

Harawat,—a l^flfbkh or town in 
Binduatan, 612 n 7. 

Hardwar [Hrad-wnr],'—a town of 
Binduatan, 790 n 2. 

Hari, another name of the district 
and city of (lirut, whicli aee. 

Harl, the, 872, 441 n 7. See under 
the Hari-rud. 

Harianah,—a district of Hindiia- 
tan, west of Dihli, 791 n 1, 860. 

Hari-rud or Hariw, the,—the river 
of Hirat, 258 n, 269 n 8, 868 n 8, 
407 n 6. See alao under the river 
BarL 

Hariw, the,—the river of Hirat, 
858 n 8. See aiao under the Hari- 
rOd. 

Hariw-nr-Rud, valley of the Hari 
river, 868 and n 8, 872, 417- 

Barmaa or Jarmas,—a diatriot of 
Ghur. 888 n 9. 

Berran,—a town in ash-Shim 
[Syria], 226 n 4, 1162 n, 1264 n. 

Harriab,—the vnig. name of the 
darah of Iri-ab in the province 
of Karman, 490 n. 

Barua,—a district in the territory 
of ^ur, 320 n. Also called Khar- 
us and JnruB. [Arabia, 170 n 3. 

Bass, A1-,—a district and town of 

Busan Abilftl,—a town of Hindustan 
between Rawal Find! and Attak, 
05 n 4. 

Bashiiue,—a place outside the city 
of SIstan, 192 and n 8. 

Hnghtnr S^iin, the Aatrakhan of 
Enropoans, 943 n. Sco Buj'Tar- 
khan. 


Haaht-nag^r Do-Iboh, near the 
Eabnl river and the Sind, 686 n. 

Baahue, same as Bughnue, wliioh 
aee. 

Haairah,—a halting-place in Hin¬ 
dustan, 603 and»7, 826 andnl. 

Baaue, same as Bas^nue, which aee. 

Banz-rani,—name of a plain in 
Hiudustiin, 641 n6. 

Haytil,—the territory of Khutlan, 
a dependency of Baduljjiahan, 428 
n8, 1144 n 6. 

Bszam,—a strong fortress west of 
Balnb, in the Divar-i-ShamiMh. 
264 n. 

naBlrab-i-¥5rlalf or Barluf^, the, 
—a territory in Northern India, 
1132 ». 

Hazir-aap,—a district and town of 
Khwarazm. on the Khurasan side, 
166n, 286 n6, 287n, 47Sna, 
978 n, 1101 nl. 

Hazar-Ohaahmah [the thousand 
springs],—a district in the 
mountains of Oh or. 806 and n 6. 

Hazar-Dara]^t,— or 

Hazar-Durakhtin.—-a place north¬ 
east of Ghnznin, 1, 433 and n 2. 

Hazar-Darakhtan,—a place be¬ 
tween Ghaznin and Qarrlaiz, I, 
435 and n 2. 

Haztr-Saf,—another name of 
Haznr-asp, which see, 478 n 2. 

Ba^rat-i-Tarkistun, the Turkistan 
[Hazrot] of the maps, 032 n. 

BejaVan or Jeja^an,-a place in 
the country of Marim, in the 
country of the Urus, 1170 n. 

Herat, for Hirat, wliioh see. 

Hin,—tho name given by the 
Chinoso to tlio country of Tiiig^ut 
or Ka^Tn, 047 n. 
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Hi'fong'kew,—'a town in the Ohi- 
neu proTiuoe of Pe*ohe-li, 

1210 fi. 

High Tartarjr, 960 n. 

Qijaa,—a district of Arabia, 24,133, 
188,100, 203, 214, 226, 228 and 
n4. 

l^illah,—a town of ai-*IriV, on the 
bank of the Euphrates, 1287 n 6, 
1238, 1243 n 2, 1248 n, 1259 »1, 
1261 n 7. 

Himnlayah mountains, the, 468 n 4, 
622 »i, 611» 3, 706 n 7, 706 n 9, 
707 » 6, 737 n 9, 888 n 9, 1046 
n8. 

l^imar,—a fortress of Kurdistan, 
204 n. 

—a town in ash-Shiim [Syria], 
162 n 8, 204 n, 208 n, 214 n, 229 
n6. 

Uimyar, dominions of, 7. 

Hind, xxi, xxiii, xxr, xxx, xxxiii, I, 
Hi, Ixii, SI m3, 78 n 7, 74 and an 
2 and 8, 81 n, 82, 86 n, 86 m, 
105 n, 113 n, 114n, 116, 117 ra, 
131m 7, 132 m 9, 178 m 7, 201, 
306 and n 7, 308 m 2, 309 m, 322 m, 
847 n 2, 348 n, 377 m 6, 883, 419 
n5, 421, 438, 440, 445 m, 446 n 6, 
467 n, 469, 4?0n 8. 463 m, 466 m, 
466ml. 476m, 482m, 483m, 485 
n3, 488ml, 489, 492, 493n, 600, 
601 m 6, 602 m, 603 m 8, 606 m, 

613 n, 619 m, 522 n 6, 624 m, 625 m, 
627 m, 637 m, 638 m, 646 m 6,^ 660 
m 6, 663 n 6, 666, 660 and m 7, 661 
nO, 681n3, 696 n 2, 696, 601 n 8, 
610 n, 611, 614 n 8, 622 n, 627 n 6, 
630, 646, 649, 673, 674 and m 3, 
606n, 718n, 764n6,792ml, 820, 
868, 862, 870 n, 882 n, 904 n, 006 m, 
968ml, 992n 8, 1047, 1061 m 9, 


1062 mm 4 and 6,1073 n 4, 1074 n, 
1126 n6,1144n6, 1201 n, 1202m, 
1216m, 12l7n, 1224n, 1226m, 
1246 n6,—app. vi. See also un> 
der Hindustan and India. 

Hindoo Koosh, the. See the 
HinduKas]i. 

Hindostan, for Hindustan. 

Hindu-koli, the, 1044 m, 1076 m. 
See also under the Hindu-Kus]i. 

Hindu-Eush, the, 74 m 2,288 n 3,318 
n7, 436n 6,1046n, ll&3n. Bed 
also under the Hindu-Koh. 

Hindun, 779m2, for Barhamun, 
which see. 

Hindustan, xxi, xxir, xxr, xxx, 
xxxii, )i, 31 n3, 69n, 79n, 82, 84 
m 9, 86 m, 86 n, 03 and n 9, 96, 96 
and ml, 102 m 4, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 112 andmS, 116, 126, 
146m 4, 148, 170n, 189 ml, 199, 
204, 214, 219 H 9, 236, 248, 267, 
276 m, 283 m 9, 287 and ml, 290 
m4, 298, 806, 806 andn6, 810 
andn6, 816 m 2, 322 m, 824 n, 
848 n, 860, 383, 898 aDdn7, 416 
m 9, 432, 440, 446m, 452m 2, 466, 
466, 467 m, 458, 460 n 3, 462 m, 
464, 470,481 m 8,482 and n, 488 m, 
484 n, 485 m 3, 488 n, 489 and m 
aiLdn4, 499, 60S, 604, 606, 606 
andn9, 607, 609, 612 and nn6 
and 6, 616, 618m, 622n6,624n, 
626 m, 626 m 8, 627 m, 628, 630, 
632 n 8, 636 m, 630 m, 637 m, 646, 
647, 648 m 8, 649, 661 andn7, 668 
n6, 560 m 4, 661 and n2, 562 m, 
677 m, 578 and m 9, 581, 682 m 6, 
683, 684 n 2, 604 andm 1,607,599, 
602, 604, 607 and m 6, 609 and 
h 6,6I0, Oil, 614n8, 616n, 617m, 
618 andm, 623 andm9, 626m, 
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628, 629 aod nd, 633, 646, 667, 
676, 67^, 687 fl 9, 703, 704, 705 
n7, 726, 781, 734, 789, 759, 760, 
764, 795 «, 797 n, 800, 803, 816, 
818, 823, 825, 830 and n 8, 886, 
887, 838, 889, 847, 863, 869 nl, 
873 n, 874, 934n, 1015n, 1046, 
1061, 1070, 1081. 1129, 1135 n6, 
1161, 1162 n, 1163,1166, 1174 and 
n6, 1191 n, 1198n 8, 1203,1204, 
1205n3, 1211 n,—app. 1, ziii. 
See alao nnder Hind and India. 

l^ii'ii,—a mountain of Makkah in 
Arabia, 670. 

Hirst,—a district and citj in the 
territorj of ^nrasiin, xiii, xx, xxi, 
zxv,z1vii Ixiv, 11 n4,12n6,22, 23 
and n 1, 27 and n 0, 28, 36 and n 9, 
87 h, 38n6, 40n4, 41fi, 42nS, 
44. 46 n 8, 46 and n 4, 47, 48, 60, 
61 n6, 71«6, 74»3, 81», 85n, 
89 n 8, 90, 91 nn 8 and 2, 93, 102 
a2, 104, 122 n8, 129nandn3, 
130 and n, 132 n 9, 138n8, 149, 
153 n 7, 180 » 7, 186 n, 198, 237 
andnS, 246 n 8, 247, 248, 249, 
236 n 7, 256 n, 267 and n 2, 258 
and M, 269 and nn 3 and 6, 260 
n6, 264 n, 287 andnandnl, 
324 n, 826 n, 326 n, 328 n, 339 
n 8, 341 and n 7,342 and n 1, 346, 
349 n, 358 andn8, 362, 363 n 8, 
864, 870 n 2, 371, 372, 373 and 
n9, 374 andn6, 876 n, 877 and 
n6, 378, 879 n 6, 881*n6, 383, 
884 n 5, 390, 391, 893 n 8, 394 
« 2, 897 n 3, 401 n, 402 n, 404 and 
n 1, 407 and n 8, 409 and n 6, 410 
n6, 411 n, 412, 416, 417, 419 n 8, 
424, 427, 447 n 6, 465 n, 471 and 
n6, 473 andn, 476nl, 480n, 
498n, 602 n 6, 603,604 n 2, 640n, 


878 n, 874 n, 003 n, 989 n, 990 n, 
001 andn, 1003. 1004 n 6, 1006 
nl, 1011 n, 1012 nO, 1018. 1014 
n2, 1015 andn, 1016, 1017n. 
1018 andn, 1019n, 1020n, 1021, 
1022 n, 1023, 1027 n 8, 1036 and 
nl, 1087nandn2, 1038 andn6, 
1030 andnn8 and 0, 1042 n 6, 
1046 n, 1048, 1049 andn 2, 

1060 n., 1061 n, 1052 andn 6, 
1053 n 9, 1064n, 1036 n, 1057 
andn4, lOSOnO, 1070 andn8, 
107on, 1110, 1120n2, 1126n0, 
1127n, 112Sn, 1132, 1137n, 

1143n, 1154n2, 1177, 1185n, 
1194n,1103n8, 1100 1200 n, 

1201n, 1203 n, 1203n8, 1206 
n3, 1326 and n 1, 1292 n 1. 

Hirat, river of. See the Harl and 
the Hnri-rud. 

HIrmand, the,—a river of Central 
Asia, 194, 309 n, 356 u 6, 1020 n. 

Hifir of Andkhud. 478 n6. 

9i$lr of Karah, in the territory of 
KhnrasSn. 1203. 

Hijar of Lohor, 1133 and n7. 

HifSr of SInl-kot, 463. 

Hi^rr of TSk, 1029 n. [Dihli, 646. 

Hi$ar-i-Naa [the Now Citadel], of 

Hifari,—a tract of country in Tor* 
kiatiin, 233 n 6. 

Ho-chow,—the name given by the 
Chinese to the capital of the !• 
g^urs, 920 fl, 086 n, 1220 n, 1222n. 
The Ho-chew or Ko>ohew of the 
Jesuits' map. 

Hohang-Ho, the,—a river of China, 
921 n, 961 n, 081 n, 1138 n. Also 
called the Kara-Muran, which 
also see. 

Hok, wrong name of the fortress 
of Ok, 1122 n. 
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H<d&ni NaVat,—a place in the 
mountain range of Mu-awand or 
Mu-i'wandtir, in Tnrkiatin, 942 n. 

Ho lin,—the name given by the 
Chineae to the Ulngh Turat, 
1106 n. 

Ho-nao, the Chineae province of, 
]218n. 

Ho Si, the ancient name of the 
country of TingVut or ^aahin, 
947 n. 

Brad-war [Hardwiir], a town of 
Hindustan, 709ti 2. 

Hujrah-i-Shah MnkTm,—a town on 
the baiik of the Binh, 633 n. 

Buk and Knrk,—a district in the 
territory of Kirman, 200n 6. 

Bulwan,—a district and town in 


the territory of 'Irilft 10 n 8, 22 
n7, 66 nl. 

Qnlwan Pam, the " gate*’ of 
261 andnS, 266 n, 1117. 

Hnmayan-dnjz,—a fortreas in the 
^ntiiatan of the Ma1ai>idah, 
1207 n. 

Hungary, 1166fl, 1167n, 1168n. 

Hd-qaang, the Chinese province of, 
1219 n, 1221 n, 1222 n. 

Hnrrauz,—an island in the sea of 
Fara [the Persian Gulf], 179 n8, 
180 and n, 383. 

BaahnGdi, same as ^nahnue, which 
see. 

Hutall or Dhutall,—a place in 
Gujarat, 521 n, [ace, 

H}’arcan,984n, for Yarl^aud, which 


’Id gall,—name of a gate of Sa¬ 
markand, 970 n. 

Idnr,—a town of HindGstan, on the 
road from Ajmir to Nnhrwalah, 
621 n. [of, 263 n. 

Ighhak, I’nSk or A'nalf,—fortress 

Tghrak,—name of the territory held 
by the Tghrak tribe of Turkmans, 
called after them, zliz, 391 and 

V 8 . 

l-ghur country, the, 876 n, 889 n, 
920 n, 933 n, 932 n, 960 n 6,984 ti, 
I140n, 1145 n. See also under 
Iqi^Gria and l-ghGriatan. 

1-ghGria. or country of the I-g^Grs, 
984 n. See also under the 1-ghGr 
ceuntry and I-ghGriatSn. 

I-|^uristan, 962 n, 1141 n. See also 
under the I-ghur country and 
I-ghuria. 


I. 

Ihrawat,—a k*<?bah or town in 
HindGstan, 612 n 7. 

I-kah,—a city in the country of the 
UrGs [Rnasiaus], 1170 n. 

I-kra UurGn, the,—another name 
of the river Q^nng or Ohing- 
Khu. which see, 958 n. 

I-lah, the,—a river of Mughulia- 
tan, 890 n. See also under the 
river llih. 

I lak,— a fortress in Mazandnran, 

993 ti, 996 n. 

I-lal or I-Ia1,—a fortress of Mu- 
zandaran, 277 n 5, 278 n, 993 ti, 

994 n,—also called Lai. 

T-limish, plain of. See under 

I-losh. [993 H. 

I-1an,—a fortress in Tebaristan, 
I-lash or Idamish,—a plain of Tnr- 
kistan, Iv, 982 n. 
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I-I!h,—a town In the territory 
of KaBhfbar [Little Bakharia], 
022 n. 

I'lih or I-lih, the,—a river of Ma- 
gkaUetkn, 010 «, 020 n, 060 nl. 
Bee also tinder the I-lab. 

'Imldiah,—a fortresa of Kurdia- 
tan, founded by 'Imad-nd-DIn 
Zangl, 204 n. 

l-mil or I-mil,—tbe territory on 
the river I-mil of MnghuUatiin. 
800 n, 913 u, 930 », 931 », 982 n, 
llOSw. 

I-mil, the,—a river of Maghulia- 
tiin, 890 n, 913 n, 016 », 1083 n. 

I’naV Of Ighnulf or A’nak,—for- 
treaa of, 203 n. 

In Chan monntaina, tbe,—in Mn- 
{huliatin, 8S5n. 

Inda-^ud, an error for Indda- 
l$liud. See page Ixi. 

InddaVliud or Andjchild,—a town 
in the territory of ^araaao, 632 
n 9, 004 n 1, 020 n. See alao 
under AndjOiQd. 

India, v, vii, viii, x and n 2, xi, 41 n, 
6971, 72 7»6, 76712, 78 n, 79 tv, 
80 TV, 84 TV 8, 87 TV, 90 TV 1, 93 TV 9, 
04 TV 3, 96 TV 1, 104 tv 2, 107 nn 6 
and 0, llOnl, 128 tv, 131 tv 7, 
800 TV, 312 TV 6, 318 n 9, 323 tv, 
327 TV, 361 TV 0, 352 TV 3, 356 tv 4, 
863tv8, 880tv9, 431 tv7, 44ln9, 
445 TV, 416 TV 5, 451 tv, 466 tv 1, 468 
TV 6, 469 TV 7, 463 tv, 469 tv, 470 tv 
and TV 2, 471 tv 6, 486 tv 3, 601 tv, 
603 n 8, 608 TV, 611 TV, 616 tv 2, 617 
TV 3, 619 TV, 623 TV, 621 tv, 626 tv, 
626 TV, 627 TV, 630 TV 7, 631 n 8, 632 
TV 3, 634 TV 1, 635 TV, 636 n, 637 n, 
638 TV, 639 TV, 641 TiTv 7 and 8, 642 
TV9,645 a 6, 646 n 7, 660TVTv6nnd 


I 6, 653 tv 6, 654 TV 6, 664 TV, 684 ft 2, 
580 TV, 677 TV 6, 723nl, 800 n8, 
801 TV, 878 TV, 912 n, 964 n 2,901 tv, 
1010 TV, 1017 n, 1010 TV, 1028 TV, 
1043 TV 1, 1046 TV, 1046 TV 2, 1066 
Tvl, 1064 TV 2, 1071 Til, 1081 ft 1, 
1004 TV, 1120 TV 1, 113111, 1143 TV, 
1154 TV 2,1165 TV 6,1174 n 6,1192 TV, 
1202 n, 1225 TV, 128Stv 8,—'Upp. ii, 
iii, iv,' viii, xvii, xviii- See alao 
under Hind and Hinduatin. 

Indian Dcaert, the, 812 tv 3, 823 tv 8. 

Indian Oocnn, the, 1075 tv. 

Ind-Uiu, for Indda-]ciiQd, 

Tnd-khud, for Indda-|(hud. 

Indrn-prasthn,—an ancient Hindu 
town near Dihii, 608 tv 8. 

Iiidas, the, Iv, 74 tv 2, 76 tv 2, 78 tv, 
70 TV, 80 TV, 05 ft 7, 96nTvland2, 
285TV6, 28611 3, 200n4, 20In, 
292 TV, 293 TV 6, 204 n, 206 n, 207 tv, 
39In9, 403 TV, 416nO, 466m, 

457 TV, 462 TV, 471 TV 5, 485 n 3, 486 
TV 5, 408 ft 7, 400 TV, 633 tv, 634 n 1, 
635 TV, 640 TV, 641 TV 7, 643 ti, 616 
TvO, 644 TV 7, 668 TV, 674n 3, 678 
tv7, 687»1, 800tv1, 8I6tvtv2 and 
3, 1015 TV, 1017 TV, 1021 TV 8, 1043 
nl, 1014n, 1045 TV, 1046n and 
Tt3, 1047 TI 4, 1049 TV 2, 1060 ti, 
1057 TV 3, 1074tv, 1075 tv, 1129tv1, 
IISOh, 1131 tv, 1133 tv, 1144tv6, 
1146tv, 1154tv1, 11o6ti6, 1181 
TV 2, 1201 TV, 1225 TV. See alao 
under the Sind. 

Infidel’s Mount, the, [Kapir di 
GiriJ, 78 tv. 

Intii-i or Antii-e,—another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lynng of the Chinese, which ia 
also called Nanking, 958 tv. 

Iona, tbe name given by Hayton to 
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ihe mpital oity Eay>ping-Fa, 
•fterwarda Shang-t<i, 1219 n. 

»Ira>, xlvi, Wii. 10,22,23, 31 n 3, 
83, 80 n 9, 43, 46, 66 and n 1,66 n, 
69, 61 n4, 63, 66n7, 64 andn6, 
87 andtt, 88 and n7, 89, 93, 107 
n6, 108 n 6, 121, 130 andn6, 132 
n 2, 133, 137, 144 b, 146 « 6, 147, 
149 n 8, 160, 151 and»6, 162, 
167 n 4, 168 n, 160, 166, 166 and 
H and » 7, 167 and n 8, 168, 169, 
171 and n 9,172 n 3,173,174,176, 
176, 177 n 6, 181, 204 n, 236, 239 
A 0, 242 and nn 6 and 6, 243 and 
nandn7, 244 n 4, 247 n, 249 and 
n3, 250 and nn 4 and 6, 261 and 
nn8 and 0, 262 n 3, 263, 265 and 
n4, 266 andn, 268 n4, 273n, 276 
n and n 2, 276, 277 n 6, 279, 281 
andn5, 282 andn, 283nO, 284, 
286, 295 n, 296 n, 297 n, 305, 877 
n 6, 381 n 2, 382 and n 8,883,302, 
439 n 4, 467n, 678, 610 n6, 711, 
786 and n 6, 790, 801 n, 851 and 
n7, 861, 878n, 881,927 A,963 n 3, 
990n, 992, 994n. 993n, 996n, 
097 n, 1001, 1014 n 2, 1016 n 3, 
1074 n, 1105, 1109, 1116, 1117, 
1119, 1161 andn, 1162 n, 1168, 
1180, 1193 n, 1196 n, 1100, 1206 
andn3, 1207 andn, 1216andn 1, 
1221 n, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 
1232 andnl, 1234, 1269, 1264 n, 
1265, 1266. 

•IriV-i-’Ajam, 132n0, 161 n 6, 808 
n2, 974 n, 996 n, 1009 n, 1117, 
1188 n, 1209 n, 1210n, 1256 n6. 

‘Ira^-i-’Arab, 204 », 308 b 2, 1228 n, 
1230 n, 1233 n 3, 1243 n, 1256 
n6. 

Irakanah-IjLun. Seo under Irganah 
ICun. 


Iram,—the (nmonB garden of 
did, son of ‘Ad, 886. 

I>ran, ix, xir, Irii, lx, 8, 4, 6, 19 
nl, 29, 116, 116, 118, 184 n 9, 
187, 188, 187 n, 230, 231, 271 n, 
280, 284,302, 808, 809 n, 882, 
428 n 8, 464 n, 661 n 9, 679 n 4, 
696 n, 717 n, 720 nl, 784 n 6, 
797, 870, 882 b, 888n, 917nl, 
938n, 961 n, 964 n 2, OOOn, 

1011 n, 1087 n, 1107, 1111, 1U2, 
1138, 1161, 1153, 1172, 1100 nl, 
1196, 1216, 1226, 1259, 1266, 
1287 n. 

I-ran Zamin, 877 n 1082 n, 1094 n, 
lll6n, 1121 n, 1162 n, ll64n, 
1181 n 2, 1186 n, 1190 nl, 1101 n, 
1192 n, 1193 n, 1194n, 1196 n, 
1200n, 1211 n, 1216n 4, 1254n, 
1267 n, 1263 n 8,1286 n 9, 1293n. 

Irdish or Irtish,—a country to the 
8.-W, of Tibbat, Ixiii, 890 n. 
See also under Ardish or Artlsh. 

Irganah Ifu or Kun,—a range of 
mountains in Mnghulistan, 882 n, 
888n, 800n, 891 n, 893 n, 804n, 
896 n, 937 n 9, 938 n, 1091 n. 

Iri-ab [vulg Harriab],—a darah in 
the province of Knyman, 499 n. 

Irilfi or Irlfi, the capital of ^ashin 
in the Tinglfut language, 032 n, 
1086 n, 1086 n. 

Iri^ia or Irlfinh, the capital of If4* 
shin or Ting^ut, as called by the 
Mnyhals. 1036 n, 1086 n, I088n. 

Irjatu or Arjatu, the ’Ulfbah or 
Pass of, 919». [¥un. 

Xrkanah-I^un. See under IrgSnah- 

Ir^i. See under Irihl. 

IrVia. See under IriVi4. 

Irmaniah,—a town of Armenia, 
208nl. 
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Iron Onto PMt> the,—a place be¬ 
tween two monntsine, through 
which lay the route between 
Tnrkistan and Ohin. 1147 n 1. 

Irtakii or IrtiVia, the capital of 
TingVut or 1088 n. 

Irtish or Irdieh. 890 n. See under 
Ardig^ or Artis]}. 

Irtish, the,—a river of Mnyhulistan. 
920n, 960n, 970 n 2. 

Irtish-Juilik, the,—a river of Mu- 
ghulistan, 890 n. 

Iffahin,—a district and town in 
the *Irak-i-'Ajam, 88 n 9, 83 n 8, 
66nl, 88nn2and7, 89andn8, 
98 »e, 187 n 8, 188 n 8, 148 n 8, 
144n, 146n4, 170ii8, 178, 176, 
844 n4, 248n8, 251n9, 852 n8, 
868, 882 n, 296 n, 897 n 9, 898 n, 
48Bn6,679andnn4and 6, 906n, 
696«, 1116 h, 1117, 1826, 1827 
and n 8,1238,1274 n. Also called 
^afahSn. 

Isfnnd,—a town in the district of 
Nishapur in j^nrisan, 181n7. 

Isfanjab,—a town of Hiwara-nn- 
Nahr, 87, 28 and n8. 49 andn6, 
90S n, 905 n, 916 n, 968 w. Also 
called Sfanjab and Sifanjab. 

Isfariln or Isfarajin,—a town in 
the district of Nlshipur in Kha- 
risau, 876n, 480n, 900n, 991 n, 

1121N. 

Isfarajin. See under Isfari’in. 

Isflrar or IsfiiAr, fortress of,—in 
the territory of Qurasan, Ixiv, 
201, 897n7, 1197, IIM. Bee 
also under Isfislr. 

lafisar or IsSsar,—a district and 
town in the territory of Khnra- 
sin, the present Sabswir, zziv, 
Uiv, 897 andn7, 478, 480n, 

26 
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1051 n, 1068 n 4, 1070 and»8. 
See also under Isflrar. 

Is^rusnah,—a district and town of 
Mawara-nn-Nahr, 962 n. See 
also under Isrushtah. 

Iskandariah or Sikandariah,—the 
Alezandria of the maps, 810 n 
824. 

Isrushtah or SiruBjitah,—a district 
and town of Miwari-un-Nahr 
87 n 6,962 n. Also called Is^rus- 
nah. 

Issigh Lake, the,—same as the 
Isei|^-Kol, which see. 

lasiyh-Kol or Isaiyh-Kol. the,—a 
little sea or great lake in Mn- 
ybuHstan. 870 n, 879 n, 890 n, 
OlOn, 022n, 9;0n2. 

Issi^F'Kol, the,—same as the Isaig]|- 
Kol, which see. 

luik-kiil, the, for the Issigh'Kol, 
which see. 

Isu-kol, the,—same as the Issig]|- 
Kol, which see. 

Istakhur or Istakhur.—a district 
and town in the territory of 
Fare, 04n8,174,17enl, 178n7, 
866n,804na. 

Istanbul,—another name of Oonf- 
tantinople, 161 n, 168 n 6. 

Istawaor Astawa, same as Asdir, 
Astadir and Astawa. 

Isria,—one of the mountains of 
the range between Qhasnin and 
Hirat, 889 n8, 870n8. 

Istiah,—a district between GBias- 
Bin and Hirat, 889 andn8, 870 
andnS, 448. 

Istiyo, same as Istia and Istiah, 
which see. 

Itiwah,—a town of Hindustan, 
618 n, 742 a 9. 
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Jils—ft tneb of oonntry in Ghni- 
■ifttan, 980 and n 9. 

Jft'bar,—a fortroM in tlie territory 
of Bum, iKMn. 

' Jadir, the,—or 

Jadirah, the,—a rirer of Miwara* 
nn-Nahr, 434 and »9. See alao 
nnder Jasir. 

Jadidah Maejid,-in Manfuriyah at 
the Diyir-i-Mifriah, 829 n 5. 
Jagdespur,—a town of Hindustan, 
851 n 8. 

Jage-nagnr, for JSj-nagar. 
Jagnith,—a prorince at eastern 
Bang, 667 n 8, 658 n 8. 

Jah-i^ut,—another name of Khita 
or Ohio. 912n9. See also nnder 
Ji^ut or Jiii^ut. 

Jiik, the,—a rlrer of Tnrkistan, 
870 n. 

Jailam,the,815n8, tor the Jhilam, 
whioh see, 

Jaipur, the Bajput State of, 863 

n6. 

Jaj,— another name of the district 
of Sll*!h in Mawara-nn>Nahr, 
28 n 8,921 n. 

Jaji-nagar or ^aji-nagar,—a town 
of Hindustan, 690 is. 

Jaj*nagar, territory and State of, 
xxvii, liy, 673 andn8, 674 n8, 
686n 6, 687 and nn3and4,588n, 
689n, 690 n,691 n,692n, 628 n2, 
663 n 0, 664 n 6, 666, 666n, 701 
n 1, 738,739 and n 6,740 n 8,762, 
703 and isn 8 and 4,779 n. 
lij-nagaT'C^isah, 692 n. See 
nnder Jij-nagar and Odisab. 
Jdinngnr, for Jai>nagar. 

Jij-pur,—a town or oity in the Jij* 
nagar State, 687 n 4. 


J. 

Jl-jurm—a oity and district in 
the territory of S^nrlsaa, 181, 
1087 a, 1121a. 

Jal|pa|hmin or Ja^s^min,—a traot 
of country W. of Kash gha r. 028a. 
Jahi^man, same as Jil^aslpnan, 
which see. 

Jaknt or ^akat,—atown of Tnrkia. 
tin, 061 a. 

Jlhut or Jaukdt,—the name glren 
by the Mng^als to the oonntry 
of E^itZ or Qhin, 012n9, 1816a, 
1220 a. Also called Jih-hut. 
JalilabSd,—a town of Af|^nistln, 
79 n, 831 nl, 1012 a 4,1026 a. 
JalilSbId or Don^sk, capital of the 
oonntry of Nimros and Sijistin, 
188 a 7. 

Jalandar or Jalhandar,—a town in 
the Panj.ab, xxtU, 679 and a 8, 
746. 

Jnlandhnr. Bee nnder Jalandar or 
Jalhandar. [see. 

Jalhandar, same as Jalandar, whioh 
JalTsar,—a territory in Hindustan, 
718a2,7l4n 9, 794, 840anda8. 
Jalis]],—a tract of oonntry sonth of 
Mn^utistln, 880 a. 

Jilor,—a hefbah or town of Hin« 
dustan, 607 a, 627. 

Jam,—a oity and district in the 
territory of KhnrZaan. 82, 181, 
247 a, 900 a, 991a. 

Jam, the, same as the Jam Mnran, 
which see. 

Jam Mnrln, the,—a river flowing 
from the Altan mountains, 961 a, 
081 a, 068 a. See alao nnder the 
^am Mnran. 

Jaman, the, 684 a8. See nnder the 
Jamna and the Jan. 
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Jatnoit, the,—the Janiiis of the 
aMpi,470n2,624N,709n. Alio 
called the Jon or Tamnna, which 
alao lee. ' 

Jamn,—a territory of Hindutan, 
824 andn9, probably aa error 
for Damow or Damn. 

Jamu, the Hindu State of,—in Kaa^* 
mir, 79 n, 788 n 6. See also 
under Jamup. 

Jamue, the Hindu State of,—in 
Kashmir, 463 n 4, 464 n, 466 a, 
460 aS, 466 a 1,467 a. See also 
nnder Jamu. 

Janibad, an error tor Jnnabtd, sea 
pageIxL 

JInIn, the,—a river in the oonntry 
of Bolo, 1168 a. 

Jand or Jond,—a territory of Mi' 
warB>iin>Nahr, 927 a, 971 a, 972 a, 
978 a, 082 a, 083 a, 1028 a. See 
also nnder Jund. 

Jand*i-8bapur,—a town of Ahwas, 
22 a 8. 

Jande-Shapur, same as Jand-i- 
Bhapur. 

Jandwal,—a place a few miles S.-E. 
of It&wah, 470 a 1. See also under 
Ohand-wal. 

Jeng, Ohaghan-. See nnder Oha- 
ghan Jang. 

Jang, Iflara-. See nnder l^ara* Jang. 

Jang'i-Sial,—a town in the Fanjab, 
464n. 

Janinah monntain of 
1012 and a 2. 

Janiah monntain, for Janinah 
monntain. [Hindustan, 627. 

Janjer,—a town in the oonntry of 
' Jaiyhui or Janjhuhi,—another name 
of the Jud monntains or the Balt 
Bange, 687 a, 1181 a. 


Jannat-ibid,-nanie of the Mmda 
or diatriot in which Gang is 
sitnated, 682 a6. 

Jannat*nl-Billd,—Bangilah is 
sometimes so styled, 569 a 2. 

Jan.Sindin, See nnder Khan- 
Sindin. 

Jar,—a district in the oonntry of 
^iir, 1070 and a 7. 

Jarali,—a place in the Do-ab of the 
Jun and the Gang, 809. 

Jara-lum,—a oanal in Mn|jiuliatanv 
ont by Haidu.the fonrth Khan of 
the Biisanjar dynasty of the 
Hug^al-I-malr, 806 a. 

Jarmii,—a district in the country 
of Ghur. 888 anda9. 846. Also 
called Harmis and Barmas. 

Jarmun, mountains of, 1. 

JarufF, the Qhul [nncultivated or 
desert tract] of, 293 a 6. After¬ 
words called the Ohul-i-Jalili. 
which see. 

Jarum, the district of Garmsir in 
the territory of Khurasan. 16 and 
a 8, 267, 348, 362, 876 and a 9, 
891, 436. 

Jarus,—a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 326 n. Also called 
Kharus and 

Jasalmir,—a territory of Hindus¬ 
tan, 80 a. 

Jas&dah,—a paryoash between 
tldisah and Bangilah, 693 a. 
Turned into Jessore by Euro¬ 
peans. 

Jatah,—another name of Un^ulii- 
tin, 889 a, 969 a. Called Getea 
by Europeans. 

Jat-nagar,—a district of Bangilah, 
698 a, 739 a 6. 

Jatr-ibad,—a town of Sinrsiin 
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fonnded by Sal^in Ibrkhim CBim- 
nawi, 104. 

Jatwin,—a district and town of 
Hindustan, 469 n 9. 

JiullFut or Jii^ut, ISSOw. See 
under Ji]|Fut and Jah-]|Fut. 

Jawsjin or Josjin, 1011 n. Bee 
under Jnsjan or Ousgan. 

Jawsjanin-—a tract of country in 
^^wirasm, 232 n. 

Jazartes, the, 28n8, 70 n 2, 910 n, 
070 n 2, 1084n. See also under 
the Sti^nn. 

Jasi’ir, the, 804 n, probably the 
Jazirah, which see. 

JasSr, the,—a rirer of Mawara-nn- 
Nahr, 267 andnO, 484n9. Also 
called the Jattr and the Jadirah. 

Jasitah, the, [Mesopotamia], 184, 
804 n, 228 n 4, 882. 

Jasuran,—a town of Khnrlsan. on 
the way between BalJdl utd Hirit, 
868 a. 

Jeja^an or Heja^tn,—a place in 
the country of Harim, 1170 a. 

Jem, the, 988 a. Same as the Jam 
Hnrin, which see. 

Jend, 978 a. Bee under Jand and 
Jnnd. 

Jennessi, the,—a rirer of Mngbu- 
listan, 988 a. 

J erioho,—the Ariba of Arab Geogra¬ 
phers, 898 a 8. 

Jemsalem, zlrii, lix, 8, 4, 101 a 8, 
106a6, 148n 2, 804a, a09a0, 
2I0n, 820a8, 221s, 1269a. 

Galled Bait-nl-Mnbaddas by the 

^ Arabs. 

Jessore, 698 a. The Jasndah of the 
natires, which see. 

Jesdonn,—a dependency of Hirit, 
887 a. 


Jbajhar,— a town of Hindttstln, 
714 a 9,788. 

Jhanjhanah,—a district in the 
country of Hindustln, 769. 

Jhir-Kundah or Ohhir-Kund.— a 
tract of oountry in HindSstan, 
lying on the right bank and npper 
part of the Soq, 687 a 4, 688 a, 
691a. 

Jhilam, the,—the Jhelnm of the 
maps, zzir, lir, 97 JJ, 408 a, 464 a, 
488a, 486 a 8, 486 a 6, 686a, 
6S8a, 537a, 688a, 604 aadaS^ 
678, 688 a 3, 697 a, 816 andaa 
8 and 1,822,828 a, 1180 a, 1181a, 
1154a 1, 1166 n 6. Also called 
the Bihat. See also nnder the 
Jihlam and the Jllam. 

Jbind. See nnder Jind. 

Jibil, the,—or Mountains of Dilam, 
the tract of country south of the 
Oaspian, 1188 a. Also oallad 
the Kohiatan, 

Jibal, the,—the mountain tract of 
the north of Ghnr. 149 and a 8, 
848, 868aS, 864, 866, 866, 871 
a8, 480 a4, n88a. 

Jibil of Hirat, the, zz, zzl. 

Jibil, the,—or the Highlands of 
'Irab, called also the ’Irib-i* 
'Ajam, Irii, 89 and a 9,187,178, 
1117,1189. 

Jibil of S^uriain, the, 282. 

Jibal-i.Judi, the, 488 a. Sea the 
Jud Hills. 

Jihlam, the, same as the Jhilam 
and JBam, which see. 

Jibun, the, zzir, Irii, Iziil, 24, 86, 
81, 86a6, 46a4, 76a 8, 84,86, 
116 and n8, 117n, 118, 119, 180 
andnl, 121, 188a, 184a4, 164 
aada9, 166a6, 166a8, 861a, 
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S08m, 274nl, 276»aadn2, 

S76ii, 277, 260, 291«, 292 n, 
a09n, 845, 888, 4l0n6, 412, 414 
n8, 426Me, 478n2, 474, 480m, 
486 m 8, 879n, 882n, 890n,904n, 
909m, 911m7, 914, 915», 918, 
917nl. 921n. 926 m, 981, 932 n, 
968, 978 fH 987, 988 n, 989 andw, 
990n, 1001, 1003nn4andl, 

1006 n, 1008, 1009, 1027 n 8, 
1082 n, 1084 n, 1086 n, 1097, 
1099 n, 1109 a 8, 1127n, 1141n, 
1145n, 1186n, 1193n, 1195n, 
1226,1200 n9. See also under 
the “ Oxoe.” 

Jilam or Jilam, the,—the Jhelnm of 
the maps, 96 a 1, 97 n, 483 a, 604, 
678, 816, 822. See also under 
the Jhilam. 

Jili,—a ferry oTer the Jhilam river, 
48Sn8. 

Jind [Jhind],—a district of HiodiiS' 
Un, 782, 832, 887. 

Jiraft,—a district and town in the 
provinoe of Kirman, 283 a 9, 
984a, 974n, 1118n9, 1119n. 

Jirfat, an error for Jiraft, which 
see. 

Jirjtn,—a tract of country south 
of Kashyhar. 922 a. 

Jirkah or QJxirkah, —a city in the 
oonntry of the Uriis, 1100 n, 
ll70n, 1171 a. 

Jirkah or Ohirkah. the,—a river 
in the oonntry of the Urus, 
1169 a. 

Jit-pur, 706 n 7. See under Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 

Jitur, 706 n7. See under Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 


Jodpnr,—a town of HindOstan, 611 
a8, 706 w7. 

Jodhpnr, same as Jodpnr, which see. 

Jogi Bila-nith, hill of,—in the 
district of Naudanah, 687 a. 

Joeh-i-Ab-i-Qarm, [the jet of hot- 
water],—a place near to Tigin- 
Ibab, 868. 

Joejibak,—a snbnr of the city of 
Manfil, 1281a. 

Jonnpoor. See nnder Junpur. 

Jowir, the, 207 w 6. See the Jasar 
and the Jadarah. 

Jowarsher,—a fortress in the 
territory of the l^nliistan, 1197. 

Jud Ba|^, the, 709 a. See nnder 
the Bagh-i-Jud. 

Jud Hills, the,—the Salt Bange of 
onrmaps, 294 a, 481,482 a, 484 a, 
687 a, 638a, 678, 816, 1130a, 
1131a, 1182 a. See also nnder 
the Koh-i-Jud. 

Jud,—a plain before the city of 
Dihli, 629 a 4,606 and a 8,786 a 8. 

Jndea, 101 a 8. 

Jue Injil,—name of a canal in Hirlt, 
1128 a. 

Ju-in,—a district of ^nrasan, 
1121 a. 

Jujihu ^as^in,—a city of Unf^u- 
listan on the banks of the ^ara- 
Mur-an, 1187 a. 

Juk and Kuk. See the next. 

Juk and Luk,—a district in the terri¬ 
tory of Kirman, 200 a 6. 

Jttlik,—one of the ferries of the 
river Sll^un, 970 a 2. 

Jumna, the, 709 a. See nnder the 
Jamna and the Jun. 

Jun or Yamnnn, the,—the Jumna 
of the maps, 470 a 2, 518 a, 629 
a6, 684 a 2, 640, 646, e67a8. 
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68an6, 686and»0| 096 h 8,7O8, 
709n, 788*7, 748 * 9, 809, 816, 
817,881 *nd»8, 880*8. Sm 
*I io under the Jemn*. 

Jnnibid or Oonibad,—* town in the 
^nhiitin, between T*bu end 
Eirit, Isi, 881 *5,804 and » 8,491. 

Jnnd, or oorreotly Jand,-^ teiri* 
torjof Hawari*an.Nahr, ziyiil, 
120,121, 288, 237, 240*, 848 * 6, 
864, 268«, 260*, 273*, 908*, 
900*, 911*, 921 *, 1099*, 1298. 
See alio under Jand. 

Jonpur [vuL Jounpoor],—a dty of 
Hindustan, founded by Firus 8]l*l> 
Tng^IaV, 03 * 9, 689n, 691*. 

Jnrjin or Jurjan,—a district and 
town east of the Oaspian, 81 n 8, 
87 », 45 » 7,81 *, 104,161« 6, 266 
*7,278*. Called also Onrgan, 
which see. 

Jntjinan, capital of Khwiraim. 
838 *. See under J uijiniah. 


J5ijaniah, the capital of Khwirssm 
on the Binrasin side, 68*9,84 
*8,86*, 282*,062*. 

Jnrowli,—atownof Hindustin, 800 
*7. 

Jnwain,->4 town in the territory of 
S^nrialn, 900*. 

Jnsarwan, up the Talley of the 
Mnr|]|>ab river, zlvii, 836 * 2, 
876, 890, 408 a, 476 aad«*8 
and 2, 917. Called also Gnsar- 
wan, which see. 

Joidea,—* fortress in the ^nbistan, 
86*, 186*. 

Jnsjin or Guagln,'—a district on 
the north-west frontier of GHtur. 
K, zxi, 1011*. See also noder 
Giisgin. 

Jttzianan or Gusglnln,— n district 
and town of SJinraaan, xz, 76 *6, 
81», 186*, 3S6», 1097*7. Bee 
also under Ousginan. 


Ha’an Ling, the,—a great river of 
China, It, 1220 *. Known to the 
Chinese as the Kyan-lin. 

Ka’b, Bayabsn of, an nncnltiTated 
plain between Baiyi, 

1009 

Ka’bah, the sacred Temple of 
HaVkah, 8,178, 190,193, 243. 

^bal, the,—* river of Turkistan, 
970 * 2. 

KabiililF, 164, 918*, 920*, 986*. 
An error for ^aiilik, see page 
zlvii. 

t^abefask, same as Vibghak, which 
see. 


B^abdbik,—a dagjjt or plain in Tnr- 
kistan, 877 *. 

Kabud Jamah,—a territory of 
^nrasan, 1121*. 

Kabnl, territory of, ziv, zliz, 1,19 
*1, 22 and*6, 31*3, 73 Bnd*8, 
74 * 2, 77», 78*, 88*2, 97», 98 
*8, 267, 288 * 8, 289*, 806 * 6, 
808 * 2, 809*, 824*, 884nand 
*8,876,891, 484*,4tl*7, 608 
* 6, 609 *, 717 n, 878 n, 874 *, 881, 
1016*, 1020*, 1028*, 1026*, 
1042*6, 1044*, 1047, 1061*, 
1067 * 4, 1116 * 6,1119, 1181*. 
1144 * 6, 1802*. 
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Ubnl, th*,—th« rirer pMSing 
throngh Klbnl, xtI, 77«, 78«, 
79», S88« 8,586«,688», 664n, 
10S2A, lOttnl, lOMn. 

toirn on the bank of 
the Blah, 533 n. 

Keboakxn, 1196«, for EJiabaghan, 
which fee. 

Knfihb, the Binn or desert of,— 
between Sindh and Gnjartt, 82 
n2. 

Kifibti, the name given by Abn-l* 
Gfaaai Bahadnr j^an to Iriki or 
Irikia, the capital of Kigj^in or 
Tingkut, 1086 n. 

Badas or Faras,—a district and 
town of Khurasan, 376 n, 1026, 
1054 andn8. Also written 
Bados and Bsdnsh, which also 
see. 

Kadhah-Eatankah or Gadhah* 
Katnnkah,—a tract of country 
in Hindustin, 687 n 4, 688 n, 739 
nO. 

Bldns,—a district and town of 
Khurasan. 867 n 7, 398 n 6. See 
also under Ijladas, f^adnsj} and 
Faras. 

Badnsh,—a district and town of 
jl^nrasan, 375 n, 1054 n 2. See 
also under B^das, B^*^*** 
liras. 

Baf, mountain of. See under the 
Koh-i-Baf- 

Bafshakt <ts B'bChakt which 
see. 

Kafiristan,—a tract of country in the 
Hindu Kns]^, 1044». 

Kih or Gah,—a If ala’ or fortress of 
Bijistin, 35 n, 1208 n. 

Kahan, the,—a feeder of the Wane- 
Gangs river, 688 n. 


Bahirah, the capital of Mi|r and 
tho Cairo of the maps, liv, 101 
n8, 140ti8, 209nS. 218ii1, 218 
n 5, 215 H 9, 217 n, 218 a, 228 n 4, 
229 n 6,1260n, 1276n. 

Bahinkah or Pass of ffongkahin. 

See under ^ongkahin. 

Eahlur,—a city in mins on the east 
side of the Sind, 638 a. 

Eabram, 469 a 7,—app. v, for Kuh> 
ram, which see. 

Ifaialigb or EeiiH^t same as ffidao 
lik or Ifeialik) which see. 

Ifaialik or Ifeiiliki—& territory of 
Tnrkistan S. of the Uln^ Tig|| 
and between Tnrfan and Aksu, 
zlvii, 900 and a 2, 924 a, 080 a, 
931a, 969al, 970 n2, 982a, 

086 n, 980 a, 1004, 1028, 1064, 
1066,1061 a 7,1066 a 6, 1112a8, 
1182 a, 1141a, 1184a. See 

under ^nbalik and IC»y&l>ll' 

Kaif or Kayif,—a town in the 
Diyar-i-Mifriah, lix, 229 a 6. 
Eailar, the,—a river of Tnrkistan, 
943 a. See under the river 
Ifalar. 

Kailas,—a ridge in the Himalayah 
mountains, 737 aO. 

Ea’in,—the chief place of the 
histan, Iziv, 196 a 8, 894, 1039, 
1197, 1198 anda7. 1203, 1205 
a 8,1214 a 8. 

Kai-song-fo, the capital of the 
Chinese province of Honan, 
968 a. 

Kaithal,—a tract of oonntry in 
Hindustan, 648 and a 8, 692, 
697a, 690 anda6, 707 n7, 749 
and a 2,831,840,841. 

Kaja,—a district south of Nang* 
rabar, 1022 a. 
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Ki4li.-or 

K»]Uh,—the name of a plaoa on the 
roate to the Indna hy the Pai- 
wir PaM, 290»4 

Ki-ju,—a city in the territory of 
Ting^ut or (Sghin, 1085 a. 

Kajurin,—a l^ayr and territory in 
the oonntry of Ohur. 819, 848, 
870, 1016e, lOISn. See alio 
nnder the ]$afr-i-Kajurin. 

fakiiua or Kob-i-1^if, the, 1887«», 
the Canoasna of the maps. 

e email town in the $a* 
histin, a dependency of Jana- 
bid, sot and»2. 

Kakihal moautaini, the,—in lln- 
ghuliitin, 970a 2. 

^ala’-i-Kah or Glh,—a fortress of 
Sijiatin, 85 n, 1203. 

¥ala’-i-Naa,->a fortress on the 
Amu, 1080n. 

I^ala'-i-Safid,—a fortress of Firs, 
176 n 7,178 n 7. 

^ala’-i-ghih,—a strong fortress of 
Iffahin, 146 n 4. 

^alisbin,—a mountain range of 
Tnrkistin, 941 n. 

l^aVah of Baghdad, the, 1243 «. 

Kalah'i-Koh,—a place near Hirit, 
1126 n 6. 

Kilair or Kiloir,—a place near the 
frontier of Tirhut, 704 and n 2, 
838n7. 

Kili Niwar. the,—a lake of Tnr- 
kistin, 943 n. 

Kalangie ^ada or I^ad,—a terri¬ 
tory bordering on Khiti. 943 u, 
945 n. [Sind. 

Kilanji, 1074 w, for Kilinjir of 

Kalangu^,-^r 

Kalnnku^,—a city in the country 
of Tiiigkat or Ivashin, 947 n. 


Kallr,->a territory near the oomtry 
of the Bolo, 1167 n. 

l^lir, the,—4 rirer of Tnrkistin, 
the Hiailar of oar maps, 048*. 

Kalit, an error for ^aFit, see page 

Iz. 

^I’it,—4 place near TiisinKhnri- 
sin, lx, 276 a. 

Kilbi,—a territory of Hindostin, 
624n, 563 n6. 

Kiler or Kilair,—a place near the 
frontier of Tirhat, 704n2. See 
also nnder Kilair. 

Kilinjar,—a strong fortress of 
Hindustin, in Bhati-Ghora the 
tract lying on the left bank of the 
Sop, east-of Baniras, 491, 528 n, 
624n, 663 n 6, 603 » 6, 682 n5, 
704 n 2,733,734, 736 and n 9,748 
n8, 766,757 n 7,769, 777 «, 817 
anda6, 824andn8, 826, 860 n8, 
—app. zxiii. 

Kilinjar,—a strong fortress in the 
prorinee of Mnltin, 76n6, 87«, 
88n2, 94n2,117n, 120n8, 188 
A 2, 906 a, 1074 a,— also called 
Talwirah. 

Kilinjar,—a territory on the banks 
of the Sind rirer, 1074 n, 1076 a. 

Kiliun,—a fortress of Khnriean. 
1003. See under Kll-yun. 

Kaliyar,—a few miles north-east of 
Bufkl, 704 n 2. 

Kiliyun or Kil-yuu. See nnder 
Kilyiin. 

Kalnnjnr, 624 a, for Kilinjar of 
Hind. 

Kalnr-in or Kalur-in,—a tract of 
country north of Tnrkistin, 087 
andn7, 940 a, 953 a, 1000 n, 
1108 A, 1140 A, ll78n, 1179 a, 
1180n, 12l6n2, 1319n. 



Kalur-An or Lnkah, the,—a river of 
Tarkistan, 892 n, 894n, 980nl. 

KalwK-i,—or 

Kuleri’in,*—a tract of ooantiy in 
Hindastan, 676 n. 

Kahydn or Kaliydn, —a territory 
and fortreaa in the oonntry of 
KhnriBan. 876, 390, 409,412, 602 
n6, 1008, 1061 andn, 1062, 1063 
andn9, 1064 andn2, 1056, 1061. 

KaUyu^,—a territory of KhnraeaC. 
602 n6, fur Kal-yun or Kaliyun, 
which aee. 

Kama, the,—a river in the conntry 
of Bnlfhar. 1165 n. 

Kainah,—a town in the Bharat-pur 
territory on the route from 
Mathurah to Firuz-pur, 790 and 
n9. 

Kimah,—a town of Afghaniatan, 
between Jalalabad and Pe'ahawar. 

79 n. 

Kamah, the,—another name of the 
river Ohitrnr or Ohitrat. 79 n. 

ffam.ij, the,—a river of Turkiatan, 
970 n 2. 

Kaman. the,—the river of Kunar, 
north of the Kabul river, 1048 
nl. 

Kamil, 1020 n, wrong apelling of 
Kabul. 

^um-jlw,—a city in the territory 
of Tingkdt or Kashin, 1086 n. 

Kam-Kamjiut,—a tract of country 
in Turkiatan, 931 n. See also 
under Kum-Kurajiut. 

Kam-Kamjiut, the,—a river in the 
country of l^irl^iz in TurkiatSn, 
969 nl. 

yam-Kunohak.—a tract of country 
in Turkiatan, 961 n, 939 n. See 
also under Ij^um-^uhjak. 

27 


Kamroop, 766 n 8, for Kamr&d, 
which aee. 

Kimrud,—a district and city of 
Hindustan,686n, 664, 667,658n8, 
661 andn9,662n, 663 n, 664 andn, 
667, 669 and nn 4 and 6, 670 and 
nandn9, 673, 687, 693n, 694 
and n 1, 696, 701 n 1, 764 and n 6, 
765 andn8, 766, 770 n9, 771 n, 
778 n, 776 n, 779n, 1046 andn 
and n 3,1081. Also called Kanw> 
ru. 

Kamrnp, 668 n, for Kimrud, which 
see. 

Kan-i-Gul,—a mead near Samar* 
Vand, 1194n. 

Kananj, same as ^innanj, which 
see. 

^andahar, mistaken for Gandhar 
and gandhar, the country be¬ 
tween Hind and Tibbat, 77 n, 
80 n, 1217 n. 

Kandahar, the town of Afghanis¬ 
tan, ix, xiv, xliz, 36 n, 77 n, 80 n, 
286 n 6, 831 n 2, 339 n 7, 866 n 6. 
609 n, 713 n, 873 n, 1017 n, 1018 n, 
1020 n, 1217 n. 

Kandes,—a district of Hindustan, 
iz. 

gandhar or Gandhar, 1216 n, 1217n. 
See under Gandhar. 

Kanduana, 688 n, for Qondwanah, 
which see. 

^angaktae,—a territory in Turkis- 
tan, 046 n. 

Kang-chong-FO,—a town in the 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 
1222 n. 

Kanjar, 1074 n, for the territory of 
Kalinjar on the river Sind. 

Kankuri or Ganguri,—a district of 
Hindustan, 676 and n 2. 
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Xanonj, 467 «, for ^innon], whioh 
■ee. 

KonpUah,—a town lying on the 
■onthem bank of the Ganges a 
few miles N. N. W. of Bnda'un, 
661a. 

Kan>sa,-H>r 

Kansnb,—a dependenoy of the 
kingdom of Hia, 647 n, 

Kinwru, 603 a. Another name of 
Kimrdd, whioh see. 

Kipir di Giri—the Infidel's Mount, 
—a place on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78 n, 1043 nl. 
Kaptshak, for ^ibshllt> 
l^ari'bash,—a tract of country in 
the territory of Tingkut or Mi¬ 
shin, 1140 a. 

^ar& Bilad, the,—in Mag^ulistin, 
1179 a. 

fara-fihal or |[arS*filiSl( the,—a 
range of monntains in Northern 
India, 1046nandn8. 

Xari Ohlng. It. 

l^ara.Jang,—the name given by the 
Mnghals to half the oonntiy of 
Gandhar, where the people are 
black, It, 1216 a, 1217 ». 
l^ara ^a|;a*i, an error for (ara 
^hilae. 

Kara-Khelin, for ^aii Xnram. 
Sara>Kherem, for Xa^ Xuram. 
^ari ^ita,—or 

^^ara ^itae,—a country north of 
^hita, zlTii,154,280n6,286and», 
240n, 245 n 7, 283, 264n, 270, 
2831*6,401 n, 402 n, 478 n 2, 474n, 
786 andn4, 746, 740, 900. 903 n, 
911, 912 n 9, 621 n, 624 n, 926 n, 
682 n, 638 n, 984 n, 966 n, 969 n, 
966n6, 667n, 980, 988 n, 686n, 
1118n9. 


Karakhitai,921n, for l^art-S^iti, 
which see. 

^ara ^wljah,—a territory in 
Ighuristan, 962 m, 1141 n. 
l^ara Eol or Black Lake,—of Tar* 
kistiin, 909 n, 670 n 2. 

Kara>Eoram, for ||[arS ^nram. 
Karakorum, 916 n, for Kara ^nram. 
^ara l^nm,—a tract of country in 
TnrkistSn, xlviii. It, 268 m 4, 
682n, 983m, 1140m, 1176m8. 

$ara IJIuram,—a tract of conntry 
inTurkistSn, zlviii, It, 164,268m4, 
876 m. 889 m, 916 m, 616 m, 917 m, 
920 m, 624 m, 940 m, 642 n, 647 m, 
968 m, 969 n, 969 m 1,982 m, 1080 m, 
1090m, 1101ml, 1105m, 1110 
andn6, 1130 m, 1140 m, 1141m, 
1174andm3,ll7« (indmS, 1178n, 
llSOm, 1184m, 1186 m, 1191 m, 
I211n, 1216mn2 and4, ]2l8n, 
1219m, 1225 n, 1290nl. It is 
always mentioned as the Afal or 
original yuiat of the QJ^ingia 
^hSn and known also as the 
TTrdue-Balig^. 

lf[ara furam,—a monntain range 
between the Kara Tu and the 
IJskun>LQk ranges, 889n, 620n, 
1140n. 

l^ara-Mur, the, 1095. See the Vara 
Murin. 

l^ara Muran or Black river, the,—a 
river of Mnghulistan and Kh iti. 
Ixiii, 882 n, 886 m, 896 n, 620 m, 
061m, 981 n, 1005,1137 n, 1188 m, 
1189m, 1216n. The Hohang*Ho 
of the Chinese. 

farS-Su [the Black Water],—an 
aqaeduct drawn from the river 
Jibun to the city of ^hwKrasm> 
478 m2, 474 andn4. 
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Vari-Ti^, the,—a mountain of 
Tnrkiatan, 970 n 2. 

$ara>TaI,—on the north of l£n|^{l> 
listan, 880 n. 

^ara-tal, the,—a river of Tnrkia- 
tSn, 019n. 

^arS'Tu, the,—a range of moun¬ 
tains in the oountry of the I- 
l^urs, 889 n. 

Karasl^i, the supposed site of Dibal, 
20Sn,462 n2. 

Karah,—a territory of HindustSn, 
691 n, 692 n, 626 andnS, 663 
and n 8, 664, 673, 679 nn 8 and 6, 
681 andn2, 682 n 6, 688, 684, 
604 andn3, 702 andn4, 704, 
737, 738, 789 u, 743, 747, 767n 7, 
768, 769, 777 », 790, 796 n, 798, 
817, 818 and nn 3 and 4,827, 830, 
838 n.7, 847 aodn4, 848, 819 and 
n6, 850 n 3. 

Karah,—a or fortified town 
in the territory of Khaiasan. 
1203. [Kara ^i^a. 

Karah ^ita, 786 knd n 4. See under 

Karahah Darah,—one of the Passes 
on the route from Qfaaanin to 
Labor, 606 and n 6. 

Karak,—a town in the country of 
Sham [Syria], 216 nO, 218 n, 
226n 4, 229 n 6, 230n. 

Karak or Kuruk,—a place of 
Hindustan in the district of Harl- 
anah between Bot-hak and Bha- 
wani, 791 nl. 

Karakh,—a place [township] in 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 769 andnS- 

Karam-battan or Karam-pattan, 
see Kar-battan. 

Karam-Nasah or Karam-Kasa, the, 
—a river of Hindiiatin, Ixi, 650 
n 6, 661 1 ». 


Karam-rin, 667n 1. Seeunder Ka«* 
battan. 

Karanah or Karinah, the,-—a river 
of Hindustan, bounding the 
Qwaliyur territory on the eaat 
and falling into the Jun or Ya¬ 
muna, 733 M 7, 826. 

Karan-dnjE,—a fortress of Misan- 
daran, 900n, 991 n, 99dn, 994n, 
see also under and Ki^a- 

dnjz. 

Karan-pattan, 667nl. Bee under 
Kar-battan. [battan. 

Karan-tan, 667 n 1. See underKar- 

KarSr,—a town in the oountry of 
Marim, 1170 n. 

Karar-kot,—a fortress of Hindds- 
tan, 93 n 9. 

Karar-battan or Karar-pattan, 667 
n 1. See under Kar-battan. 

Kar&s Morin, the,—-a river of Tur- 
kistin, 940n. 

Karisah Darah, for Karihah Darah, 
which see. 

Karat, the,—a river of Af(hiniatan. 
See the Ki>*t. 

Karataya, the,—a river of Hindus- 
tin,—app. zxi, xsii. 

Kar-battan or Kar-pattan,—a city 
in the country of Tibbat, li, 665 n, 
667 and n 1. 

Karohin,—a tract of country in 
Mn gl^n liatnn. 1219 n. 

Karendar, 998 n, for KB'ftn-dnJs of 
Misandarin, which see. 

Karhakatenka, the chief tAtj of 
Kandnana [Gondwanah], 688 n. 

Karikld,—a city in the oountry of 
the Urns, 1170 n. 

Kaiim-yu,—-a oity in the oountry 
of Maha-Ohin or Tingnicb, 
1141 n. 
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Kariw or Gariw,—a distriot in the 
territory of ^iir, 844 n 1. 

—a ■oborb of BayhdSd. 188 
n8, 24^789 » 8, 1229 a 8. 1281, 
1288, 1240n, 1262a. 

XarUi, I7l, 279 a, by miatake for 
Gnrj [Georgia]. 

Xarjpa,—a country of Tnrkiitan, 
888 n. See also under jy^ari-Uies. 

XSrlih or Ti gh. the,—a 

mountain in Northern India, 
1132 a. 

Xarluk Hazarah or Hazarah-i- 
Xarl'igl^ or a distriot in 

Northern India, 1132 a. 

Xarlui( Tag^ the, see the 

Tagh. 

Karmah'nasah, an error for Earam- 
N4sah. See page Izi. 

Karman,—a province in southern 
Afgj^anistin, 1, It, Iz, 286, 290 n, 
439 n 4, 476)1, 462 a 7,493 and n, 
494, 495, 498 and na 6 and 7, 499 
andaandaS, 600, SOlaandaS, 
608andn8, 606, 618a, e26n8, 
627 a, 638 a, 640 n, 641 a 7, 623 
n 8,683 a 6.901 a, 1021 n8.1022 a, 
1108nl, 1129, 1181 andn, 1132n. 

Kapnan Dara’h,—a small dars’h in 
the province of Karman, 1, 409 n. 

Kamal or Carnal,—a town in 
Hindustan, 459 a 7. 

Karokol,—a oamil in Moghulistan, 
806 a. See under Jara>lum. 

Karra, 694n3, for Karah of Hindus¬ 
tan, which see. 

Karnnan, an error for Kapnan, see 
page Iz. 

—a district and town in the 
territory of Bum, the Kara of the 
maps, 161 a. 


Kars^iUl, the capital of the TKbiri 
dynasty in Khnrisan. 14 a 1. 

Kats^i,—a kasr near Kari-Xuram 
founded by UktSe Xi’an, 1180 a. 

Eargjjtin, 667 a 1. See Kar-battan 
or Karpattan. 

Kar-Tigh.—or 

Xar-Tak,—a range of mountains in 
Moghulistan, 876 a, 870 a. 

Xirun,—a fortress of Masandaran, 
277 a 6, 278 a. See also under 
Xarun-dnjz. 

Xarun-dUjz,—a fortress of Masan- 
daran, 277 a 6, 278 a, 991 a. See 
also under X^i'on-dnjz. 

XaiTat-nl-Ghaffar.—a village on 
the Tigris, 1246 a 4. 

Xaryat-ul-’Dlfib,—a village on the 
Tigris, 1246 a 4. 

Kasai Ankah,—a city in the country 
of the Urus, 1170 a. 

Easan,—a town in the country of 
the Urus, the Kazan of the maps, 
662 a 2, 1166 n. 

Easanlik,—a town in the Turkish 
Empire, 1100 a. 

Kasohin, 947 a, for X^§^in> which 
see. 

X^i^ar, Ivii, 29, same as Kashghar. 
which see. 

Kash,—a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 46 andn 3, 1194 a, 
1206n3. 

Kasha, see under Kashi. 

Eashaii,—a town in the ’Iri^-i' 
’Ajam, 996)1, 1118. 

Kashgar, for Kashghar. which see. 

Kashghar.—a territory and city in 
Central Asia, Ivii, 29,46 a 4, 62 a, 
74, 134 and n 8, 261, ^ n, 269 a, 
424 n 8, 431, 677 n, 882 m, 889 a, 
899a, 901 n, 902a, 008n, 904n, 
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006n, Q07n, Oia», 914 n, 916 n, 
916 n, 917 n, 919 920 n, 921 n, 

922n, 928n, 933n, 940n, 942n, 
944n, 950n, 9S2n, 961 n, 964 n2, 
968n6,970 n 2,971 w, 981 n, 982 n, 
988n, 884n, 086», 686n, 987n, 
104411, 1046n, 1047. 1008n4, 
107611, 1091 n, 1106n, 1141 n, 
1146 ». 

Kaghi or Kasha,—a territory of 
^Qr, 840, 861 and nl, 862, 864, 
896. 

Kashlf, 878 nl, for Kilaf or KUif, 
which see. 

Ivashin, the capital of the conntry 
of Ting^ut, called also Koshin, 
947 n, 940 n, 950 n, 1084 n, 1085 », 
1086 n, 1087 n, 1088 n. 

l^ashVir, 1044», same as Eiwh- 
l^ar, which see. 

Kashmandi or Kaghtmandi,—a 
district of Awadh in Hindustan, 
649, 704 n 3, 769 and n 6, 838 and 
n2. 

Ka^ml-g^ur,—a place in Tnrkis- 
tan, 661 n. 

Kashmir, State of, 424 n 8, 431 and 
n6, 469», 636 n, 611 n 3, 893 n, 
1044 n, 1046 n 3, 1126 n 6, 1031 n, 
1135 n 6, 1191 It, 1218 n. 

Kashtmandl, 649, see hnder Kash¬ 
mandi. 

Kasl, 361 n 1, for Kashi or Kasha, 
which see. 

Kisili,—a town of Hindustan, 728 
and n 8. 

Kaskuri or Gasgori,— a district of 
Hindustan, 676 n 2. 

Kasli, 728 n 3, for Kasili, which ^ 
see. 

Kaamandah,^—or 

Kasman4i,~a district of Awadh 


St3 

in Hindust&n, 704 n8, 768 and 
»6, 838 and»8. Also called 
Kasmandhi, Kashmandi and 
Kaghtmandi. 

Ij^afr-Bag^ [the Garden OastleX—in 
the capital city of Dihli, 660 
and n.9. 

l^ajr-i-Firuzi, the,—in the capital 
city of Dihli, 661. See also 
nnder the Kushk-i-Firnsi. 

f Bfr-i-Kajurin,—a territory in the 
country of Ghur. 819, 841, 448, 
1018It. See also nnder Kajurkn. 

$Bfr-i-Saba [Green Cestle], the,— 
in the capital city of Dihli, 676, 
868. See also under the Knghk- 
-i-Sabz, 

Kagr-i-Safed [White Oastle], the, 
—in the capital city of Dihli, 
liii, 663» 6, 664, 661 andn«6 
and 7, 656, 661 and n,.686, 761. 

ICagr-i-Snlfan, the,—in the capital 
city of Dihli, 667. 

Kasrak,—a place in Hindustin, 791 
and n 1. 

Kagrs of Ghur.—the fortided vil- 
lages in the country of Ghur. 881 
and n 2. 

Kassagol, the,<—a Lake of Tur* 
kistan, 983 n. 

Kassnllie, 728 n 8, for KSsili, which 
see. 

Kaswin, 1190 n 1, for Ij^azwin which 
see. 

Kit,—a town on the Ji^un in the 
district of Haskr-asp, in ^wi- 
razm, 978 n. 

Katah-wSs,—a place in the coun¬ 
try of ^ur, 861 n 8. 

Katak or Katuk,—a city in the fo^rd 
or steppe in the B and S. of 
Kighgjmr, 922 n. 
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Katankah,—name of a moufa' in 
Ka^hah-Katankah, of HindoBtan, 
687n4. 

Katuin,—a frontier town on the 
Maha-nadirirer towards Lakha^- 
or of Lakhanawati, xxTii, 686 n 6, 
688 n, 664 n 6, 788 and»2, 789 
andn. 

Eatliinghah,—a more oorreot 
name of Katuin, which see, 
688 a. 

Ka(beher, ue under Kathehr or 
Eather. 

Eithehr or Either,—a town in the 
district of Bada’dn in Hindustan, 
627 n 8, 663 n 9, 697 n, 698,699 
n6,765. 

Eatif,—a tract of ooantry in Arabia, 
179 n 3. 

Katif,—a town in the Diy5r-i'Mi»- 
riah, lix. 

Eatran,—a Das^t or Desert on the 
frontier of Samarkand, 166 n, 
909 n. 

Katnk, See under Eatak. 

Kankasas, the, 998», 1287 n, the 
Cancosns, of the maps, also 
called the Eoh>i-Eaf. 

Eawak, see under Kiwik. 

Kawlk,—name of a pus and for¬ 
tress in the range of Hindi Ensh, 
called Eawak by modern travel¬ 
lers, 486 and»6. 

Eayalik or 916 n, 920 n, 

986 n. See under Eaialik ot 
Eaiilik. 

Eayif or Kaif,—a town in the 
Diyar-i-Mifrlah, lix, 229 n 6. 

Kay-ping-fu, capita^ of the Qiim- 
giziah dynasty in Tartary, after¬ 
ward culled Shung-td, 1141 n, 
1219 n. 


Kazan,—a town of Bnssla in flnrope, 
662 n 2,987 n 8,1020 n, 1086 n. 

Eazil-Ta|h,—a place in Tnrkistao, 
941 n. 

Kaslw or Ghisiw,—a district in the 
territory of ^iir, 844 and n 1. 

Kazyin, 996 n, for Ehswin, which 
see. 

Eazwin,—a district and town in the 
‘Ir&k-i-’Ajam, 61 n 4, 98, 126 n 8, 
144n, 242 n 6, 277 n 6, 990n, 
998 n, 994 n, 996 n, 996 n, 1010 n, 
1189, 1190nl, 1192n, 1208n, 
1211 n, 1227 n 6. 

Eazwin Darah, the, 993 n. 

Eelardjek, 1046 n 8, for the Eara- 
Ohal, which see. 

Eem, the, 933 n, for the rirer Jam 
in Tnrkistan. 

Kenohak,—a town in Eara-Khiti. 
919 n. 

Kerman, 1021 n 8, for Eapnin of 
Afghanistan, 

Kerman, 1119 n, for Eirman ot 
Persia. 

Kermanshah,—a town in the Jibal 
or ’Irik-i-’Ajam, 998 n, 

Eegh, 46n 8, for Ea^ of Khorasan, 
which see. 

Eesh, 180 n, for Kish of Fan, which 
see. 

^abushin,—a town of ^nrasin, 
991 n, 1106n, 1206 n3. Called 
also Edsh^n. 

Kha-e.—a town on the bank of the 
Blah, 533 n, 

^aesir, Faj or Pass of,—in the 
mountain ot Ro’en in the cen¬ 
tral part of Ghur, 319 and » 8. 

Ehaesar or Khaisar,—a town and 
district in the country of CHiur. 
xxir, xxT, lx, 201, 283, 967 and 
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nS, 1062,1181 n 2, UOS, 1109 n, 
1200 n, I20ln, 1202,1203,1205. 
same m ^ibo^alr, which 

lee. ' 

^aibar Fau, the, 1, 862 n 8, 483 n, 
688 n. 

^hibar moantama, the 79 n. 

]^air-abld,—a town of Ehnriaan 
founded by Salman Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 104. 

^aiaar,—a town of ^ur. See 
under ghaeaar. 

^akiatar Borj,—a baation in the 
fort of BirSt, lOSOn. 

^alat,—a town in Armenia, 228 
»4, same aa AI^lul, which also 
aee. 

^am Muran, the,—a river flowing 
from the Altan monntaina, of 
Tnrkiatin, 951 n, 052,081». Alao 
called the Jam Mnran, which alao 
aee. 

a province in the country 
of the I-ghura, 920»i. 

^Sn Baligh,—a city a little north 
of Pekin 918 n. 958 n, 1210 n. 
Called Ten-king by the Chineae. 

ghan-Sindan,—a territory of Tnr- 
kistin, 1220 n. 

Khanah-abad,—a place in the ’Irak- 
i-’Ajam near Hamadin, 1228 n. 

l^andah-i-Shapur or Jand-i-gha- 
pur,—a town in the district of 
Ahwaz, 22. 

ghandan,—a tract of country on 
the frontier of Chin. 165 and n 6, 
911 andn7. 

Qanlfin,—a town in 'Irak-i-’Ajam, 
1239II, 1243 n, 1262 n. 

^nn-kue, see under ^5n-zju 
Khsn-kue. [1191 n. 

^anpur,—a town of Hindustku, 


j^an-sju ^In-kue, the name of 
China as called by the natives, 
012 nO. 

^arezmj for ]^wirazm. 

Kharizm. for ^wirazm. 

]^ar-1^er,—or 

Khar-yjez 883 n. See under £^ar- 
khez Tnngut. 

ghar-^ez Tungut,—a tract of 
country south of Ungj^ulistin, 
876 a, 883 a. 

g^ar^iiz,—a tract of country west 
of China, 062 it, 

]^nru8,—a district in the territory 
of Gfanr, 826 a. Also called 
Jarus and Ijarus. 

Khata-i. an error for ^ifa and 
Khitae. see page lix. 

Khatl.—a tract of country in 
TurkistSn, 023 a. See also under 
Khatlan and KhntlSn. 

Khatlin.—a tract of country in 
Tnrkistan, Oil n 7, 923 a, 1162, 
1226. See also under Khutlan. 

Khawanin.—a tract iu the territory 
of Ghnr, 324 a. 

Khifchak. same as ^iboheiii which 
see. 

^irlAiz,—a territory north of 
Mnghulistan, 923 a. See also 
under ^Irkir or $irklz. 

j^iriit-Ab, Darah of,—in the dis¬ 
trict of Hariw-ar-Rud, 417 and 
a 4. 

Khita.—or 

Oitne,—the conntry of China as 
known to the people of Mawsri- 
un-Nahr, xlvii, lix, 140 a 5, 149, 
164 a 2, 160, 188, 203 n 1,204 and 
a 3,206, 243, 244, 246, 262, 
258 a, 260 and a 7, 261 and a, 
262, 268 and a, 264 and n, 283 
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i»9. S84, 286, 2Mn, 878, 887, 
448, 474, 476 n 2, 479 m, 480 n, 
481, 482 n, 483 m, 484 m, 491 and 
m 6, 682, 693 m, 601 and n 1, 
876 n, 882, 889 m, 892 it, 896 m, 
897m, 009m, 911, 912m9, 028, 
920 m, 030 n, 931 n, 940 m, 913 m, 
947 m, 960 n, 955 m, 066 n, 967 n, 
969 If, 961 n, 966 m 6, 066, 081m, 
1073II4, 1086 fl. 1092 n, 1093 n, 
1096, 1116n6, 1116 n, 1119 m, 
1136n9, 1137n, 1138n, 1139n, 
1141m, 1143 m, 1149n, 1162 m, 
1167ml, 1166m, 1186n, llSOn, 
1180, 1216 ml, 1210 m, 1217 m. 
Khita-i. see under Khi^a or 
Khittah of Bangah,—a district in 
the country of Mandesh in Ghnr. 
831. 

j^ira, the modem capital of Khwa- 
razm, 929 m, 1097 m 7, 1098 m, 
1 lOOn. See also Khiwak. 
Khiwak or ^iwak, capital of Khwa- 
razm, 029 m, 1098 m, llOOn. 
Anglicized into Khiva 
Khokand,—a city in the territory 
of Farghanah. 021m. 
g^olin or Korin,—name of the 
ancient capital of the Turks, 
916 m. [see. 

]^ors8Ban, for KhnrSsan. which 
Shost, the darah of,—south of the 
Kormah, in the province of Kaf- 
man in Afghanistan, 499 m. 
ghotan, see nnder Khutan. 
^^owaf,—a city and district in 
^kurasan, 181 m 7, 258 m, 994 m, 
1037 m. 1195n. 

K^narezm, for Khwarazm. 
g^uarizm, for Khwarazm. 

Khue.—a town in Armenia, 144 m, 
297 m, 997 m. 


]^QiBn,—a dependency of 
pur in the territory of KhnrSaan. 
181. 

Shujand,—a city in the territory 
of Farg^Snah, 271 m, 906 m, 008 m, 
021m, 970m2, 872m, 074m, 076 
m6, 988 m, 1118 m 9, 1284. 

j^njistan,—a dependency of Did* 
g^ais in the highlands of Hirit, 
23 and n 1. 

Khuk and Kuk, see the next. 

Khuk and Luk,—a district in the 
terrritory of Kirmin, 200 and 
mO. 

^uljnh,—a city of Tnrkistan, 
019 m, 020m, 969 ii. 

Khnlum.—a town in the district of 
TokhSristan of Bal]s;b, 288 m 8, 
426 n 6. 

Khnmir.—a darah in the connlry 
of Ghaznln, 09. 

^unsae or Khnnsie, capital of 
the country of Tingnash or Nin- 
galsh, 1216 m. 

Khurand.—a district of Khurasan. 
1121 m. 

^uranjiah,—a tract in the coun¬ 
try of the ^nzz, 062 m. 

lOiurasan, xxiii, xxiv, xxix, xlvi, 
xlix, Ixii, 9,10 aDdm6, 11 and 
m 4,12 and m 6, 13 and nn 8 and 9, 
14 and ml, 16 andmO, 16 and 
m 4, 10 and m 1, 23 and m 9, 24 and 
m8, 23, 27 andmO, 28, 29, 80, 81 
m 3, 32, 33,34 n 6, 86 m 6, 86, 87 m, 
88, 39, 42, 44, 46 and m 4, 47, 48. 
60n4, 61 nn 6 and 7,52m, 66, 71, 
74 and m 3, 76, 81 m, 82, 84, 86 m, 
86, 88 II2, 89, 08, 94 and m3, 08 
and m 8, 09, 100, 102 nn 1 and 2, 
103, 108 andm6, 100, 110, 111, 
U6, 116n8, 117 aiidn, 118, 110 
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and mi 7 and 8, ISO and* 1, 182, 
128 a, 124 n 4, 12S and a 8,127, 
180 and a 6, 182 and na 0 and 8, 
188 a, 188n8,140, 148a2,144 a, 
146 and an 6 and 7, 147 and a 8, 
148 a 4, 162, 166 a 6,156,167 a 1, 
167a8, 168a2, 160a7, 174a, 
180 a 7, 184 a, 189,100, 192,103, 
105, 107, 198, 231 a 8, 232 a, 
238 a, 285,286 a6, 230, 240 and a, 
241, 242 a 6, 246,246 and a and 
aS, 247a,260an4 and 6, 251 
and aa 0, 1 and 2, 263 and a 8, 
266 a 7, 266, 267 a and a 2, 268 
and a, 260 a 8, 260 a 7, 262 a 1, 
268 a, 260, 274 a 1, 275 n, 276, 
277 a 5, 280 a 1, 282 and a, 286, 
800, 297 n 0, 308 na 9 and 2,309 a, 
811, 820, 324n, 829 a, 835 a4, 
842, 844, 846, 846, 840 a, 859 a, 
862, 867, 870, 376 a, 877 a 6, 878, 
880, 881, 882 na 8 and 9,883,887, 
803, 304 a 1, 807, 400, 408 a, 400, 
410, 412, 414, 416, 424 and a 6, 
488, 448a 3, 467n, 466a, 471 
and a 5, 473 a 2, 476 a, 479 a, 
480a, 487 a 7, 489, 493a, 608, 
604 a 4, 614, 615 a 8, 623 a, 684, 
641,646,646 a 7, 648 a 3, 678, 670 
a 4, 609, 612 and a 6, 666 and a 2, 
668, 676 a 6, 686 anda7, 687, 
702 a 6, 711, 716 a 4, 726, 783, 
786, 821, 822 and a 9,861 and a 7 
866 and a 7, 867 a 1, 869, 860 aO, 
868, 878a, 879a, 906a, 907a, 
906 a, 916 and a, 916 a, 917 a 1, 
920, 926 a, 920 a, 927 a, 981, 
983 a, 948 a, 968, 964 a 2, 988 a, 
989 a, 990 and a, 992,098 a, 094 a, 
006a, 1001 and a, 1003,1004 and 
a 1, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008 and 
a 6, 1009 a. 1010a, 1011a, 1018, 
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1014n8, 1015a, 1019a, 1081, 
1026a, 1026, lQ27n 8, 1028a, 
1081a, 1084 a, 1087 a, 1039, 1040 
and a 2, 1042, 1046 a, 1046 a, 
1047, 1048, 1060a, 1061 a 4, 

1068, 1054, 1056, 1066 a, 1068 
and a 6, 1069 and a 9, 1001 a 1, 
1065, 1070, 1071 and a 8, 1072, 
1077,1079 and a 8,1088 a, 1106, 
1109, 1110 and a, 1116, 1116 a, 
1117, 1119, 1120 a 2, 1121a, 

1127 a, 1128,1182 a, 1188,1141 a, 
1142, 1146, 1149 a, 1161 and a, 
1162 a, 1164 a 2, 1174 andaa2 
and 4, 1177,1192 a, 1196, 1197, 
1198, 1199a, 1206 a 8, 1207, 

1209a, 1211 a, 1218, 1226, 1228, 
1282 n 9, 1234, 1268 a 8, 1271 a, 
1292 and nl.—app, ii, iii, ir. 
Khfiriah or j^urjat,—the Oorea of 
Europeana, 960 a, 957 a, 959 a, 
1080 a, 1088 n, 1219 a. 

^iirjat, see under S^uijah. 
^oT^an,—a town between Khora- 
ean and ’Irah-i-'Ajam, 1206 a 8. 
Khniramibad,—a town in 'Irah-i* 
'Ajam, 995 a. 

^hnra, country of,—In Turkiataa, 
962 a, 1102 a. 

^urz, Sea of, [the Caapian], 140 
a 5, 278 and a, 991 n, 1117. flee 
alao under the Oaapian. 
j^ualn,—a halting place in ^^nra* 
Bin, between Hirat and {^ur, 
826 a. 

ghuah-ab.—a diatriot in the PanJab 
Bonth of the Jud mountaina [Salt 
Bange], 456 a, 496, 687 a, 688 a, 
1181a, 1182 a. [which aea 
^ufj^udi, 192 a 8, eameas ^aa^nue, 
^ntan,—a tract of oonntry in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, the Khotan of the 



maps, 14U N 6,268 », n, 906 n, 

018n9,916n, 922n. 928n, 944n, 
081 n, 986 n, 987 n, 1116 n 5, 
1111 n. 

ghotl&D, —a dependency of Badakh- 
Bhan in Tarkiatan, 166 n 6, 281 
n 2, 871 n 6, 128 n 8, 923 n. See 
also under j^atlon. 

S^ntta, for ^ita, vbiob see. 

g^usiatan,—a province of Irin, IIS 
n2, 171n, 238», 288 »9, 888, 
1230 ». 

S]^war,-> a district or tract of 
country in the neighbonrhood of 
Bai, 1207 n. 

^warazm or Khwariam.—a terri¬ 
tory on both aides of the Jlf^un, 
zlv, I, U, 21n8, 61 »6, 62n0 
andn, 81 andnn8 andO, 86 n, 
sen, 88n2, 117n, 120aadn6, 
121,128 n, 126 n 8, 132, 138, 187 
nl, 188n8, 118, 166n,167m8, 
169 and n 7,172 n 8,181,182,107, 
199, 230,231 and n 2, 232 n, 238 
andn, 231 andn8, 236 andn, 
286 andn6, 287 andn, 238 and 
n 6, 210 and n, 212 n 6, 213 n, 214 
nl, 216 andn, 246n8, 217n, 219 
n8, 251 andnnO, I and 2, 262, 
263, 264, 266 andn, 266n, 267 
n2, 268 n, 269, 260 andnn6 
and 7, 261 n 8, 262 and n 1, 263 n, 
261m, 267, 268 n 3, 274nl, 276, 
278 n, 279 and n 6, 280 and nn 0 
and 1, 281, 286 and n 6, 344, 382, 
898 andn8, 894, 399, 400 n3, 
401 n, 402m, 403n, 406 nS, 412, 
419, 420, 426 n 8, 456 n 2, 467 n, 
471 n 6, 478 and n 2, 474 and n, 
476, 476 n, 480 n, 481 n 8, 482 m, 
486 n 8, 488nl, 491, 604, 606n, 
616 n, 627 n, 689 n 8, 604, 609, 


625, 678, 726,790,798 n 6,070 n, 
90S n, 906 n, 908 n, 909 n, 010 n, 
917 n, 919, 921 n, 027 n, 029 n, 
982 n, 938 n, 034 n, 948 n, 064 n 2, 
669nl, 970 n 2, 078n, 978n, 
080 n 8, 082n, 086n,688n,094n, 
006 n, 1000 n, 1004 nn 8 and 1, 
1018, 1026 andn 7, 1080 n, 

1082 n, 1045 n, 1046 n, 1060i 
1082n, 1007 andn7,1008 andn, 
1100, 1101 andnl, 1102 n, 
1116 n, 1117 n, 1118 n 9. 1J20 
n2, 1181 m , 112811, 1181 n, 
1146 n, 1146 n 8,1166,1212,1288, 
1202,—app. ii. 

Khwarizm, see under ^warazm. 

^warkan,—a village of AfarbSijan, 
1286 n 9. 

Khwamzm, for Khwarazm. 

]^ibg]ia]F,—a desert of Tarkiatan 
commonly called Da^t-i-^ib- 
Cliak, xlvii, Iziii, 288 nO 234,287, 
239,240,264,261 n 0, 272 n 0,279, 
208 n, 644 n, 742, 764, 766, 761, 
776,789, 790, 877 n, 886 n, 929 n, 
080 n, 059 n, 081 n, 988 n, 092, 
996 n, 998 n, 909 n, 1000 n, 1026 
and n 7, 1097 n 6, 1101, 1116 n 6, 
1146n7, 1166 n, 1167n,1170n4 
andn, 1172 n 9, 1178n, 1216nl, 
1277 n, 1283aadn8,1284aadn8, 
1285, 1286 n 9, 1291,1292. 

l^iblab, the,—the direction of the 
Temple of Makkah to which the 
Moslima tnrn in prayer, 846. 

Kioh.—a town in Mnkran on the 
frontier of Sind, 283 n 9, 084n, 
1020 n, 1078n4. 

Kisbah or Kinshah,—a tract of 
country N. B. of Samarkand, 
986 n. 

BnkhSrS [Little Bnkharia], 
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■~the western pert ot the Kash- 
idvur territory, 020«. 

KIdan,—a district in the territory 
ot !%ar, 817», 821, 842, 843, 
.849,860,416, 488 and»8, 490, 
491. 

Kief,—a town in Bnsaia in Europe, 
1171 n. 

same aa l^ibfihah, which 
see. 

KiJ,—a town in Mnkrln, 88 n 2. 
See under Kfib* 

Kikrab,—a tract of country in Tnr- 
kistan, 080 and n 9. 

Kilaf or Kilif,—a town on the Ox- 
ns, zliz, 878 and n 1. 

Kila Qarhi, 688 n 8, for OIlu-Ehari, 
whioh see. 

Kilif, xliz, see under Kilaf, 

Kimak,—a tract of country in Tnr- 
kistan, towards the Caspian, 923 », 
962 n. 

Kinohah, see under Kishah. 

Kinien,—a valley in Mng^ulist&n, 
1143 n. See also under Ei-nyen. 

l^innanj,—a province in Hindustan, 
Ixii, 86 o, 88 » 2, 402 n, 466 »1, 
467 n. 470 andn2, 491, 618 n, 
646n6, 628n 2, 639 »8, 614n, 
666, 678 o 7, 679, 680 n, 683, 701 
nl, 788 andn6, 742 n 9, 743, 
762, 816 » 6, 818 n 4,824, 884 o, 
—app. vi. 

y innanj-i-Sher-garh.—a fortress of 
Hindustan, 627. 

Kin-sha or Kyang, the,—a river of 
China, 1818 n. 

Ki-nyen,—a cave in a mountain to 
the north of the sandy desert, 
where the Chingiz Kh an was 
buried, 1090 n. See also under 
Kinien. 


Kipohak, for Ij^ibfihah, whioh see. 

l^iri-Vir, the country of l^iri^v or 
^irhiz, as called by Mirsa f^ai* 
dar, 876 n, 889 n, 928 n, 1184n. 
See also under l^irhir. 

JSira-hiz, 923 n. See also under 
^irhir or l^irhis. 

Kirat or ^arat, the,->-*an affluent of 
the Kabul river, zlv, 77 n, 78 n. 

Eirdknh, 1198 n, for Gird>Koh, 
whioh see. 

l^irg^iz,—see under l^irVir or Qiir* 

hiz. 

IjLIrVir or l^irhiz,—a country north 
of Mnghulistan, 876 n, 889 n, 
923 n, 944n, 950n, 962n, 069 
1184 n. 

l^irhir Nor,—-the IKirhir or Dlirhis 
of the Jesuits' map, 876 n. 

](j[irhis, ll^irhis or l^irhiSi—see 
under IJiirhir or i^irhiz. 

Kirmin, province of, 28 n 9, 24 and 
n8, 81 n8, 84n6, 56al, 60n8, 
61 n4, 66 andn6, 66n7, 88n8, 
68n8, 188n 9, 188, 188 n8, 166 
n6, 168n, ie7n8, 184N) 189, 
199, 200, 232, 246 n 8, 261 n, 281 
n6, 282 n 7, 283 andn9, 284 
andn, 286, 286, 294, 296 n, 297 n, 
817 n 6, 378 andn8, 490n, 618n, 
610n, 616n, 882, 933n, 034n, 
lOOln, 1076n, 1109, 1118 and 
n9, 1119 andn, 1161 n, 1162n, 
1208n, 1234 n 8, 1286 n 1,1243 n. 

Ki|h or Kish,—a city on a hill on 
an island, in the Sea of Fare, call¬ 
ed Hurmuz, 179 andn4, 180n. 

^iwah, llOOn. See under Khiwak. 

Kiwak Mazar,—a shrine to the 
north east of Bukhara, 977 n. 

Kiwak Sorae,—a sarue near Samar¬ 
kand, 971 n, 978 n. 
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(isd'kol^fk Mb* i» Tufcbtin, 
876 », [ 876 «. 

pboe in Turkiatio, 

Kiiil-Tig]|y-~« range of monnteina 
fa MogbUiataoi 676 n. 

Kebelik or Kabalik, for $ai&Iiki 
wkioh aee. 

Kobi or Kob, tbe Great Desert of 
Tnrkiatin, 930n, 1217 m. See 
also under the Gobi Desert. 

][^obi|^h Mur-an, the,—a river of 
Ungliulistan, 1221». 

Ko-obew, capital of the l-ghura. 
1220n.—See also nnder Ho*obew. 

Koehin>Cbina,—a eeontrjr of 

Xastera Asia, 1221 n. 

Kodakin or Oodagan, keflieb or 
town of, 1018 n 1. 

Kob-i-Azad, the,—a bill near the 
city of Firu»-koh, the capital of 
g^ur, 406,407,409,410 and a 8. 

Koh-i.Bala-natb, the,—a hill 

conntiy in Nandanah, 687 n. 

Koh-i-Janinah, the,—a monntain of 
Talku, in the territory of 
riean, 1012 andaS. 

Koh-i-Jttd, the,—a range of moun¬ 
tains in Northern India, the Salt 
Bange of the maps, 482ff, 484a, 
491, 687a, 638a, 689a, 627 a9, 
1131 a, 1166 a 6. See also nnder 
the Jod HUIs. 

Koh-i-l(if, the,—a monntain snp- 
pQsed to snrronnd the world, 
1206 andn6. 

Koh-i-^if or j^akasns, the, 1287 a, 
the Oanoasns of the maps. 

Koh-i-^^ara-fibal, the,—a range 
monntains in Northern India, 
1046 and a and a 8. 

Kob-i-^arli^, the, see nnder the 
9irlik or ^arlAk Ta|d|, 


K<di-MCnldln, the,—« bill smt fb« 
city of Flrts«kob, the eaptlil of 
Oh Or. 410. > 

Koh-i-Nnkrah,—a lofty hill fa 
Sinrasan between Marw and 
BalUt, 1008 a 5. 

Koh-i-Sangin [the Stony Ifoun* 
tainB],—fa Eastern India, 698 a. 

Koh-i-Sber, the,—a hill fa the die- 
triot of Bast in {^nrisan, 448 a 4. 

Koh-i-Bilmar,—the hill tract of Sir- 
mar, 706. See nnder Silmiir. 

Koh-i-Siwalikh, the Alpine traote 
below the higher range of the 
Himalayah, 469 a, 611 a 8, 

Eoh-i-Siyah, the,—a range of monn- 
tains east of Af^^snistin, sir. 
Also called the Snlimani monn- 
tains. 

Koh-i-Snr kh. ther-e range of 
moontafas south of Afg]]^faist&n, 
air. 

Eohat,—a tract of country between 
the Darah of Kaymln and Peiba- 
war, L 

Kohistan of the Mnlakidata, the^ 
a monntainena tract of oonntiy 
south of the Oaspion, 1188 a, 
1206 a 8. See also under ^In- 
histin. 

Kohistin of Badakhshan.—a monn- 
tainons tract cf country south of 
Farghinah, 921 a. 

Koh-payah, the,—the hill traots 
of Mewat, in Hindnstin, 604 a 6, 
840 n 6, 860, 881, 852, 864. 

Koh-piyah of Gibari, fa Sind, 1044^ 
1046, 1047. 

Kokjah-Tlngis the,—a lake north 
Ifngbhlistan, 888 a, 860 a.. 

Eok Nawar,—a place fa Tnrkis- 
tan, 981 a, 1160 a, 



tnAtm, 


XcribsiMr, 081 «, 1150 n, ineomat- 
lyforKok-Kiwair. [EokKamr. 

XokO Kawar, 1150 n. See under 

Xo)|—a territory and fortreas of 
Bindnatan, zxTiii, 470, 401, 

617 n, 618 n, 619 n, 650 n 6,689 n, 
684,662, 608, 712, 718 n 2, 714 
*9, 787, 788 nO, 794, 840.—app. 
▼i. 

KoI«{«Ab or Kol>ab,—a dependency 
of Bada l^ aban, in Tnrkiatan 423 
«8, 023 n. Another name of 
l^atlln or EJ^ntlln, which aee. 

Kawar, the,—a lake of 
Tnrkiatan, 018 n. 

Kolghtn or EolVani—A territory of 
TnrkiBtSn, 1116 n 5,1187n, 

Koli,—a tract of country in Tor* 
kistan, 1217 n> 

Eolk&n, aee nnder Eol^an. 

Kolua^ Arki or Argi,—a tract of 
country in Maf^ulistin, 805 n. 

Komak,—a city in the country of 
the TTrua [Rnaaiana], 1168 n. 

Komatapur, the old capital of Kam- 
rud on the west bank of the 
Darlah rirer, 764 n 6. 

Eon-ohin-Fh,—a city S. E. of Ho- 
chew in China, 1222 ». 

EongVahan,—a Eahlu^ah or Pass 
between two lofty monntaina in 
1137 r>. 

Eoniah, see nnder Euniah. 

Ko^s, the,—'U river of Hindnstan, 
678 andnl. 

EousI, the, see the above. 

Eoornm, the, 74»2, forthe Enr- 
mah, which see. 

Eopal,—a Bttssian station in 
Central Aisa, 918 n. 

Eorohin,—a traot of country in 
Hni^ulistan, 1819 n. 
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Kona or Oona, 1818 a, Swaloo 
under Sburjah. 

Korin or Kholin,—name of the 
ancient capital of the Turks, 
916 n. 

Eortuk&k Jlwan,—a place In the 
middle of Mng^ulistan, 1217 a. 

Eos, the, see the Kops. 

Eosan,—a city in the territory of 
Elshghar. 922 a. 

Eosiiah'Dlgh,—a place in the 
territory of Bum, 1280 a. 

Eosi, the,—see the Eops. 

Eotah-bas,—a place in the country 
of Ghiir. 851 and n 8. 

XoHlah of FIruz Sbiih,—the present 
name of I^us-abad in Dihli, 
699 a, 621» 6. 

Eonrah,—a city in the territory 
of KsBhyhar. 922 a, [see. 

Eoylak, 900 a 2, for E^ialik, which 

Erim, the Crimea of the maps, 
298a, 1102a, 1166n. See also 
nnder Erimea. 

Erimea,—or 

Erimia, the Crimea of the maps, 
1000 a, 1102 H, See also nnder 
Krim. 

Ku-Baligh or B31ik,—the name by 
which Bilasaghim was known to 
the Eughi^lB, OlSn, 917a. See 
also nnder Ghii-baliyh. 

Eabbah-i-8]iai]^-a 1-M akirim,—a 
place in the district of Baghdad. 
1262 a. 

Eufib or Euj,—a territory to the 
north of Bangalah, 668 a, 670 a 0, 
693 a. 

Eusib BihXr or Cooch Bahar, 686 
a 9. See the above. 

Eufibah, see nnder Kujah or K&. 
jah. 
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fushao,—a town of Khnrariin. 

1106 a, same as^abug^an, which 
■ee. 

Kfiohlnar Ohiw.—a city in the ^^i- 
tie territory, 066 a. 

Kn-Ohiw.—a city in the ^hitao 
territory, 066 a. 

^Luds [tho Holy City], 216. See 
also tinder Jemaalem. 

l^ndai [the Holy Land], 214. Bee 
also under Filistin and Palestine. 

Eufa or Kufah,—a town of *IraV, 
884, 613,1238. 

Xnhandnjs,—a fortress of Tnkha- 
ristSn, 288 a 3, 1163 a. After¬ 
wards oalled which see. 

Enhistan of the Mnlihidah, the,— 
a monntainous tract of oonntry 
sooth of the Caspian, xx, xxiv, 
xxT, Ixi, 60 a 4,86 a, 141,106 and 
a3,196, 244 a 4, 256 a7, 881a5, 
894andal, 406, lOlOa, 10'^8a, 
1030, 1061, 1062, 1187, 1100 
al, 1102a, 1103a, 1106a, 1106, 

1107 and a 3, 1108, 1200,1204, 
1206 and a 8, 1207 a, 1209 a, 
1210 a, 1212 and a, 1213,1227 a 5. 
See also nnder the Eohistan. 

Knhnah tTrganj, capital of Khwa- 
razm, 929 a, 1008 a. 

Knhrim,—a district and fortress 
of Hindustan, 467 a, 469 and 
aa7 andO, 470a, 491, 6l6n2, 
617 a, 620 a 4, 632, 638 a, 607, 
627, 628 a 2, 634 and a 9, 678, 

, 607 a, 699, 728, 768, 780, 786, 
830,840.—app. iii, t, vi. 

Knhnstan, 1028 a, for Xnhist&n, 
which see. 

XuTldng or ® 

the oonntry of Khuriah [Corea], 
066 a. 


Knj or Ku ch. —a territory to the 
north of Bangalah, 668 a, 608 a. 
Bee also nnder Kaoh. 

Knji,—a tract of oonntry in the 
territory of Chin. 061 a. 

Eujih or Kujah,—a district of 
Hindustan, 627 and a 0, 760 and 
a 6, 1226 a. Also written EuQhah 
and Gnjah. 

Xili Sue, the,—or Hirer i<> 
Tnrkistan, 948 a, 

Xaian BazI,—or 

Xnlan TasI,—or 

Xnlan YazT,—a place in the rioinity 
of Fanikat, 1082 a, 1088 ai 
1108 a. 

Knldja, see nnder Khiillah. 

Enlunjnr, 624 n, for Kalinjar of 
Hind. 

Knl-w&fi gateway,—at Baghdld, 
1243 a, 1260 a, 1253 a. 

Enlzum or Sea of Khnrz. the,—the 
Caspian, 991 a. 

Xnm,—a town in the ’Irih-i’'Ajain, 
994a, 996n, 1118. 

Xnmar,—or 

Xumarun, the Comorin of the 
maps, 1206 a 4. 

Knma’un,—a range of mountains 
in Northern India, 709 a 2. 

Eumis,—a district or province bet¬ 
ween ^urasan and 'Irih-i* 
’Ajam, 1200 a. 

Enm-Knmjiut,—a tract of oonntry 
in Tnrkistan, 1184 a. See also 
nnder Kam-Eauijiiit. 

Eum-Ennjah,-a tract of oonntry 
in Tnrkistan, 981 a, 982 a. See 
also nnder Xnm-Knnfiliah. 

Kunah or Quuah-wSz,— a place in 
tho territory of Ohur. 361 a 8. 

Eunar,—a valley north of the 
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S&bvl river, 1048 nl, 1044 n, 
1046 n. 

Kunaun-^or-^n,—a fortreu in 
Mnf^allstiD, 1047 A 4. 

Kim-Oliiw.—a city in the KhitSe 
territory, 066 n. 

^ondna, xlviii, same aa l^nndnz, 
which aee. 

^nndna,—a fortreaa of 
tSn of Ball^, in l^nrSsan, xlviii, 
888 n 8, 889 A, 809 and a 2, 1008 
A 6, 1010 a, 1011a, 1023 a, 1100, 
1110 a, 1163 and A, 1226 andAO. 
Formerly called Knhandnja. 

Knng-CPiIw.—a city in the Khitae 
territory, 966 n. 

Kuni, 672 n 7, for ]!iaran-go>e or 
Niran>kO'e, which aee. 

Knnia Crganj, for Knhnah Crganj, 
which aee. 

^uniah, —a city in the territory of 
Bum, called Koniah by Euro* 
peana, 160 and Aand9, 161 and a, 
163. 

Knntil, 660 aa 6 and 6. See under 
Knntilah. 

Knntilab,—a town of Hindnatln 
west of the Karam-NZaah, the 
Knntil of the Indian Atlaa, 660 
AA 6 and 6, 661 a. 

Knr, the,—a river of the Feraian 
Empire, 64 a 1. 

Kuram, 1116 n 6. 

Knrbat or Qnrbat,—a fortreaa of 
HamadSn, in the 'Irah-i-'Ajam, 
907 A. 

Kardifh monntaina, the,—between 
Kermanlhah and Ba^did, 908 n. 

Knrdiatan, 204 a, 1228 a. 

Karen or Onrga, 806 a. See under 
niua-i'Anrgah or Vrgah. 

I^urhah Ijiinaliln or 
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taeaa in the oonntry of the 
Mnkrita, 047 a. 

Kurban, the,—a river of Torkiatan, 
948 n. 

Earmah,—a district in tho pro* 
vinoe of Karman, in Afghaniatan, 
499 a. 

Kormah, the,—a river watering 
the Karman province, 74 a 2,498 
A 7, 490 A. 

Knrmah Darah or valley, the,— 
the upper portion of the provinoe 
of Karman, xiv, 408 a 7, 409 a. 

Knrrah, 777 a, for Karah of Hin* 
dnatan. 

Kurram, the, 498 a 7, 490 a, for the 
Kurmah darah and river. 

Knrufc or Karafc,—a place of 
Hindnatan, in the district of 
HariSnah, between Bot-hak and 
Bhawani, 791 a 1. 

Knmm, tho, 74 a 2, for the Knr¬ 
mah, which see. 

l^uadar,—a city in tho provinoe 
of Mukran, 74 and a 8, 88 a 2, 
810 a 6, 616 a , 1016 a , 1018 a . 

KushSn, 1206 a 8. See under ^^a> 
buahSn. 

Kuahk.j*A khohak. the,—or 

Kuahk-i-A^ak, the,—or 

Kuahk-i-Akhiuk. the,—a castle in 
the capital city of ]^warazm, 
281,1100 and A 8. 

Kuahk-i-FIrQzI, the,—a castle in 
the capital city of Dihli, 688 
and A 2,676. See also under the 
Kafr-i-Firiisi. 

Kuahk-i-La’l, the,—a castle in the 
capital city of Dihli, 699 a. 

Kuahk-i'Manfiir, the,—a oasUe on 
the bank of the FurSt in ’Irak, 
1240 a. 
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outle in 

Aff^lnistin, 881» 2. 

Xasbk-i*Baba [tbs Green Oeetle], 
—^ia the capital city of Dihli, 
866. Bee alao under the $afr'i- 
Sahs. 

Kue^k-i-Safed,—a caetle in Afghk- 
nietin, 831 n 8. 

Eu|i|k>i>Sultan,—a fortreae in 

Firos-koh the capital of Ghur. 
xlri. 

l^^netkntiah, 999 n, for ^Luetantinlah 
[^Constantinople]. 

I^nfur,—a town on the bank of the 
Blah, 538 a. 

$u>Tah,-'a tract of country in 
Tuikiatin, 1106 a. 

^utbl Uasiid, .the,—in the (uty of 
Dihli, 620 a. 

][^atlii|^ Billyh.--the name giren by 


the dtingia to the town of 
Zamukin liawara-nn-Nahr, 975 
a 6. 

Kutluk balig, for ][^utla^ BKlif^ 
which see. 

Kut-Tayh.—a range of mountains 
south of the country of the !• 
I^ors, 889 a. 

Ku-yang>qaan,—a place in the 
country of the ^iti'is, 968 a. 

Xnyilking, same as Xuihing, which 
see. 

Eya-ling,—a town in the country 
of Qliin, 1222 a. 

Kyang or Kin-sha, the,—a rirer of 
China, 1218 a. 

Kyang-nan,—a Chinese town, 
1219 a. 

Kyan.lin the,— a rirer of China, 
It, 1222 a. 


Lacaracoonda, for Lakarkundhah, 
which see. 

Ladshiah,—a town in the territory 
of Rum, 140 n 6. 

Lidsuor liswan,—a town in the 
country of the Urus [Enssians], 
1170 a. 

Li^ri,—a fortress of Ghariistan 
in the territory of Khurasan. 1072 
andaO. 

Lahnor,—a district and town of 
Hindustan, 458 na 3 and 4, 464 a. 
Bee alao under Labor. 

Labor or Lohor,—a district and 
town of Hindustan, xsi, xsii, 
XXX, 1, li,88a2, 96a7,108n6, 
llOal, 112 andn8, ll8a, 114 
and a, 116,190, 294 a, .849 a, 891 


andn 9, 398 n9, 44Bn8, 462 and 
aa 1 and 2, 463 and an 3 and 4, 
466 and a, 466, 467 n, 460 a, 
461n, 462 a, 463 n, 467 a, 476 a, 
481 and a 9, 482 a, 484 a, 489, 
491, 499 n 8, 608 n 8, 606 anda 
anda6, 606 a0, 623a, 624.a, 626 
anda, 626 and a and a 8, 627 a, 
628 n 2, 629 a 4, 680 anda, 682, 
638a, 684 a and an 5 and 6, 

636 a, 637 a, 638 a, 630 a, 642 a 9, 
647 a, 660 a 6, 677 a, 606, 607 
anda6, 608 anda?, 609 andab, 
612, 614 a 8, 627, 628 a 4, 681, 
634, 641, 644 anda?, 666 and 
a2, 666a, 667 anda7, 668a, 
674, 676a 9, 677a 6, 678, 684 
anda9, 688 m 6, 692 a8, 696a, 



700 ttia « 8,704,796 and M 8,927 
MdftS, 728, 747 andal, 762, 
788, 776i», 788, 784 uid», 708, 
708 aadnaad»7, 706i», 810i», 
SllaadnS, 812,818n4,822n0, 
826 »6, 880 and* 6, 880 * 4,860 
and»0, 1126**6 and 6, 1120 
*1, 1182, 1188 and*8, 1186, 
1186 and *8, 1188, 1142,1158, 
1155*6; 1801*, 1202*, 1224*, 
lOOd*,—app. xzIt. 

Lahore. Bee under L&hor. 

Lai^rfi [al-Abea],—a tract of oonn- 
try in Arabia, 170 * 8. 

ZA.'!r*wil, the,—* trihntary of the 
river Sind, 77 *. 

LakarhOndhah,—a oity of Hindiia* 
tan in the JSJ-nagar State, 686* 6. 

Lake Baikal or Bie-Kol, the,—eee 
the Baikal and the Bie>Kol 
Lake. 

Lake Biyiunah, the,—see the Bil* 
jianah Lake. 

Lake BSIkash, the,—eee the Balkaeik 
Lake. 

Ijiilcha^wati,—a Mnhammadan 

State of Hindustan and its oapl* 
tal, zrvii, liv, lix, Ixi, Izii, 489 
and * 7, 401 and * 5, 603 * 8, 680, 
686*, 547 * 8, 648and*2, 662, 
668 * 6, 664, 668 * 7, 660 ondnS, 
660, 661*9, 562 n, 666,667, 668, 
678 and**9 and2,676and*and 
*n 9 and 1, 677 *, 678, 679 and 
*4, 681,682 * 6,688 and*, 684 
and n 8, 686 ** 6 and 7, 686, 687 
and*8, 688*, 689n, 600n, 691 
and*, 692 and*, 698 * 6, 694 
and*, 606*, 610 and*7,614*8, 
617*, 618and*, 626, 626 and 
*8, 627 and*, 628 * 8, 680 and 
*1, 683 Bndn7, 086 n 8, 641 and 
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*8; 662, 662 aad*8, 664,668 
aad*8, 686», 667, 678, 701*1, 
718 aad*0, 718, 780, 788, 78^ 
787 and*7, 788, 780 and*, 740 
aad*8, 741 and ** 1 and8, 748, 
744, 747, 766, 767 * 7, 762, 768, 
764,769,770 and *0,771 *, 778*, 
778*, 774 *,776 *,776*, 77T*, 
778 *, 770 *, 787, 707 *, 808, 800, 
887*0, 888*0, 847*4, 848 

and *, 840,878*, 1003 *4,1046*, 
1081 andnO, nil*, 1261*0,— 
app. xiii, xviii, xxvi. See also 
under LakhnautL 

Lakhaqawa^ Lakha^-or,—a name 
by which Lakhax|i>or is smnetlmec 
eiyled, 686*7,786, 787*7. 

Lakhaxii-or or Lakh'or,—a oity of 
Lakhanawati on the western side 
of the river Gang, 673and*8, 
674 * 8, 685 and **6 and 7, 686, 
688*, 688*7, 636*8,736, 787 
andn7, 780, 1072 * 6. 

Lakhi jnngle, the,—in the territory 
of Bhafindah, 79 *. 

Lf^hiyah, the,~~a branch of the 
Brahml'pntia south of Kamrud, 
562*. 

Lakhmava'Wafi, original name of 
Lakhanawati, 648*2. 

LakhnSo, xn2,—the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

Lakhnan, 769 * 6,—the Lnoknowof 
the maps. 

Lakhnanr, 588 * 6. Sea under 
Lakha 9 *or. 

Lakhnanti, liv, lix, 208*1, 204, 
682*6, 686*6, 771*, same as 
Lakhanawati, which see. [see. 

Lakh-or, same asLakhan-or, which 

Lakhwal,—a town of Hindustan, 
714 * 9,788. 
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Lakki,—• town, dlatriot nnd mif(e 
of monntoini In Sind, 616». 

Lakahmapn-wati, original name of 
Lakhanawatt, 648 n 2. 

LKl,—a fortresa in Tabariatan, 280, 
993 n. Soe alao nnder 

Lalehr or Alehr,—«|town of Hindua* 
iau, 627. 

Lalitah'pattan,—a city in the 
Kipal valley, near the Beg>madi 
river, 667n 1. 

Lamandesh. 308 n 9. for Mandeel^. 
which ate. 

Lamhah-Sar. See nnder Lanbah- 
Sar. 

Laxnghan,—a territoiy of Afyha- 
niatan, xlviii, 77 n, 79 n. 

Lavaghanat or the Lamehana. xlviii, 
another name of Lamg^in, which 
aee. 

lAmheesar, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah- 
Sar, which aee. 

lAmpagoe,—the name of Lnmgh’an 
in the olaaaical writers, 72 n 6. 

Lamaher, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which see. 

Lamair, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which aee. 

Lanba or Labna SSghut,—the name 
given by Hnlaku ^^an to the 
monntain of All-Tag]^, which 
aee, I264n. 

Lanbah-Sar,—a fortreaa in the 
^Inhiatan of the Mnlalyidah, 1188 
aadn8, 1206 andnnl and 2, 
1207 n, 1209 n, 1227 n 6. 

Lan-chew,'—a Chinese town,1222 n, 
now Fan-ning-FO. 

lamdaey Sind, the,—a tribntaiy 
of the Indus, 78 n, 79 n, 1043 n 1. 

Lanbar, 1074 n, for Kilinjar of 
Sind. 


Laajar, 1074a, for KSInjar of 
Sind. 

LanJ-ruf, for Wanj-ruf, the terrl« 
toiy in the Mnltan provinoe, 723 

n1. 

Lankai,—a fortreaa in the territory 
of Ting^t or ^ishin, 947 n. 

Lir or LSriatan,—a provinoe of 
Persia, 98 n 7, 990 n, 991 n, 

1207 n. See also nnder Luria* 
tin. 

Lariatan,—a provinoe of Persia, 93 
n7. See also nnder Lar and 
LuriatSn. 

Lir-jsn,—a fortress on a monntain 
in fabaristan, 993 n. 

LIr-jar,—a fortress in Tabaristin, 
280 n 3. 

L5gh,—a fortress in the territoiy 
of Sijistan, 1122 n. 

Lith of ^nfb Saf^ib,—name of tho 
Minarat in the city of Dihll, 621 
«6, 622 n. 

lAtkin-abiid, more correctly 
written Aytkin-Ibad, which see, 
818 n 6. 

Lawah,—a town in Bajputanah, 
728 andnS. 

Lawan or Ladan,—a town in the 
conntry of the Urus [Boa- 
aians], 1170 n, 

La-wlr or Lu-ir, on the way be¬ 
tween Bud-bar and Ghariiatan. 
869. 

Lenkoran, 1021 n 8, for Sani^nran, 
which see. 

Lewak Shan, 1220». See nnder 
Liwak-^an. 

Lewpan,—a mountain in the 
Chinese provinoe of Shen-si, 
1219 n, 1221 a. 

Lhasa, o^tal of Tibbat, li. 
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Umri,—« fortreu in Sind, fi4S 
•9, BOW OBlled Boh|i. 

Liao Ho or Oharamafn, the^—a 
river of China, 885 n. 

Lignite,—a town of Hungary, 
1168 a. 

Lin-taa-F(i,~-a town in the Chineae 
prorinoe of Shen-ai, 1218 n. 

Lithuania, 1167 a. 

Little Bnkharia—^ishih Bnkhara. 
or the western part of the Kash* 
ghar territory, 920 n, 022 a. 

Liwak-a^n,—a place within the 
oonfloea of Tingnash, 1088 a, 
1220 a,—>oalled elsewhere Afwan- 
Qhin. [Nawar. 

Lob, 1084. See also nnder Lob 

Lob Eagal,—or 

Lob-Eatal,—a city which formerly 
existed in the territory of Kis^. 
ghar, 622 a. 

Lob-Nawar,—a tract of oonntry on 
the borders of Tibbat, 951a, 
1086 a. 

Logar, the, 1021 a 7. See under 
the Lobgar river. 

Lognrh, the, 268 a 8. See nnder 
the Lohgar river. 

Lohawar or Lnhawar,—a district 
and town of Hindustan, 463 n8, 
482 a, 484 a, 624 a, 683 a, 636 a, 
1126 andn6, 1186 a 8, 1201a, 
1825 a. See also nnder Labor. 

Lohgar or Logar, the,—a river of 
Afghanistan, 73 a 8, 288 a 3, 

1019 a, 1081 aa 7 and 8, 1042 a 6. 

Lohor, same aa Labor, which see. 

London, 800», 362a3, 888a, 884a, 
1078 a 8, 1094 a, 1181a, 1147 a 9, 
1173 a 1. 

Long-Ohing.—aoityin theSh'i^*! 
oonntry, 956 a. 


Long.gaa.T&,— a town lBtlieooa» 
try of Qhm, 1882 a. 

Long>kang,—a place to the eaat of 
the Chinese city of Whan*ohaw, 
1218 a. 

Lopi, 670 a 2. See nnder LnnL 

Lost Biver of the Indian Desert, 
the,—-the Hakrf, 707 a 6,788 a 1, 
811 a8, 8iaa8, 818a, 8a8a8, 
828 a 8. 

Lowah-wal,—a village of Hindustaa 
on the banks of the Bi&h, 688 a. 

Lower Sind, 614a8,616a 1,1074 a. 
See also nnder Sind. 

Lower Snwat,—a mountain distriot 
to the west of Kashmir, Iv. 

Lncknowty, 777 a, for Lakhana* 
wafi, which see. [640 a 8. 

Ludianah,—a town in the Fanjab, 

Lnhiwar, same aa Loha-war and 
LShor, which see. 

LnhSwiir, same as Lohi-war and 
Labor, which see. 

Lnhri,—a fortress in Sind, 648 n 9, 
now called Bobri. 

Lu-ir. See nnder La>wir. 

Luk,—a fortress in Lower Sind, 
616 a. 

Lnkah, the,—a river of Tnrkistaa, 
981 a. Also called the EIalur>An. 

Lnmghan, 72 a 6, for Lanaghla, 
which see. 

Lunl,—a town few miles north of 
Dihli, 670anda8. 

Ld.pan, mountain of, 1221 a. Sea 
nnder the Lewpan mountain. 

Luristan, —a province of Persia, 
174a, 877 a 6, 897 aO, 901a. 
See also nnder Lar or Laristin. 

Lyan-tong,—a territory south of 
the Kobi Desert, 1217 a. 

Lyau,—the empire of the Kin, 081«. 
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ICa'aliAr, tbe,—4ii the Dakhui of 
Hind, 1816 n. 

Ma’bar,—a Tillage on the La'ir* 
wil rlTer, 77 n. 

Maborn-abid,—a town of KhnrS- 
■an, 88Ta. 

Ifaoedon, 680n 7, 1044 r. 

Ua<iihiD,—a country east of Qifa, 
871 ff, 88S, 871 n, 018n9. See 
also under Maha-Obin. 

IfadSran or Madaran, Sarkar of,— 
■ontb of BangSlab, 608 n. 

Had&yin,—a plaoe near Baf^dad, 
1846n4. 

Uldln,—a diatriot in the territory 
of Gbur, 888, 848, 844, 861,864, 
867 and a7. 

Uadinah,—the oity where the 
prophet Hohammad !■ boried, 6, 
7,24k 64 »If 93 , 188,140 n 6, 818 
n6,227nl. 

lladinat-neh-Sbahid [Madhtat-ns^* 
Bhnbadal. or oity of the Martyrs 
[Marty ropolis], 1869 n. 

Madrasah-i-iax-i'Haws,—a plaoe to 
the Booth of the oity of SiBtSn, 
196. 

Madriwi, for Madro-mue, which 
see. 

Madroe, for Madru-mne, which 
see. 

Madru.mue,—a village on the 
frontier of Balhh. 76 andm6. 

Madrual-filS, or Madinat ns^> 
Sbahld [Martyropolis], 1260 n. 

Xadrukah,—a town of 'Ira^ on the 
east bank of the Vorat [Bnphra- 
tee], 1240 n. 

HSdam-nn-Nahr, 908 n. See under 
Madan>an-Nahr. 


MIdfin*nn-Nahr,—a teni appBed 
to the ola'Amaiah or oia>Ozna 
oonntriea, 008n8,1187«, 1146a. 

Ma^b [Manritania], 8,7, 808, 
809 and a, 814,1868. See under 
Magbrib. 

MaiJirib, the countries in the north 
of Africa, west of Egypt, 1198 a, 
1828 a. See alao under Maghreb. 

Mag-madi, the. See under the 
Bagmati and the Beg-mati. 

Magyar, territory of, 1166 a, the 
Major of the Arabs. 

Uahiban,—a place on the we st ern 
bank of the Indus, 78 a. 

Maha-Qhin, the country east of 
BJiita as called by the Hindus^ 
912n9,1186n9, 1187 a, 1188a, 
1141 n, 1216n, 1217 a, 1810a. 
See also under Ma»OhIn. 

Mahamha'i or Mahanmha.i Darah, 
pass between Kamrud and 
Tirhut, 668 and n 7. 

Maha>nadi, the,—a river between 
Lakhap'or and Jlj-^agar, 688 a, 
698 n. 

Maha.nadri or Mahln-adri, the, 
602n. Bee under the Hahl< 
nadl. [the Mahl-nadi. 

Mahan.dari, the, 608 a. See under 

Mahanmha-i Darah, the. See 
under the Hahainha-i Darah. 

Maha-por, 607 a, 799 a 8. See un« 
der Mla-piir. 

MahS’un,—a town of Hindustan, 
788,766. See also under Maha> 
wan. 

Mahawan,—a town of Hindostln, 
7l8a8, 714a 9 788, 79^ 884, 
840n 8. See also under Mahi’dn. 
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llalilr,—« plue hi the Sagwr aud 
VaclMdidi torritoriM, 788, 744 
■iid»9, 824. S«e abo nadar 
llfliir and Miliar. 

Matmiidlliad, —a town be t wa a n 
Tabrii and Hamadin, 997 «. 

Mahobah, capital of the territory 
of Kilbi, in Hindaitin, 624», 
668 wl^ 765, 767 a7,*-app. nr, 
nrL 

Ifahd,—• town in tbe ooontry of 
Slpta or Q]^, 1282 ». 

Maidin, the darah of,—eonth of 
the Knnnab, in tbe prorinoe of 
Blarmin, 4094i* 

Maidin,—* diatriot near Kabnl, 
68n8. 

Maidin-i'Sabi,—a place in the city 
of GBiaanui. 287 n9. 

Maiden’a Oaatle, the,*—in the 
territory of Ghiir. 840 n 1. 

Maifarkat, the name of Mayya* 
firi!^ [Martyropolia] in tbe 
Syrian bngnage, 1270 ». 

878 n 9, for Maimand, 
wbiob aee. 

Malmanah,—a plaoe in ^nriaSn, 
129 ft 8,—more oorreotly Miha- 
nab. 

Maimand,—a amall town of CBiag- 
nin, 08 ft 8, 878 andnO, 891, 
809. 

Maimnn-Dnja,—a atrongbold in 
the l^nhiatan of the Mnllbidah, 
706ft8,1206 ft 1,1208 ft, 1209ft, 
1267 ft. 

Majir, territory of, 1165 ft, the 
Magyar of Eoropeana. 

Maklr,—a city in the oonntry of 
the TTrna [Bnaaiana], 1170 ft. 

l| r«bb*d >—* town on the ^irer 
Bind, 688 ft. 


Makhlilah mountains, or the Ko6> 
iJad,—now-known as the Salt 
Range, 468 * 4^ 687ft, 688*, 
609 ft8. 

Makkab, the saored oity of the 
Moslems In the territory of 
Mijia, di 8, 24, 82 and ft 8,108 ft, 
188, 189 ft, 140 ft 6, 178, 186ft, 
100,192, 887ftl, 228ft4, 866 
ft4, 846, 884ft7, 717ft, 767*6, 

886ft8. 

Makrin, 88*8, same as Mnkrin, 
which see. 

Maksadah or Makndah,— hi town 
of Hindiiaidn, 676 and ft 4,—app. 
zxii. 

Makaidah oc Makddah, 676*4. 
See under Maksadah. 

Makwinpur,—a town of Hindus* 
tin, 660 n 4, 667ftl. 

MalXn,'—a Dasgt or desert in the 
territory of HiiAt, 186 ft. 

MaJ&sah.gird,—a plaoe in Ayar* 
baijin in the rioinity of AkbUf, 
184n9. 

Mlldah,—a city in the Bengal 
Presidency, 590 n. 

Malik-pur,—a town in the Panjab, 
680n, 637n. Bee also under 
Malkapur. 

Malkapur,—a town in the Panjib, 
293 ft 6, 636 ft. Bee also under 
Malik-pur. [wab. 

Milwa, 628*9. Bee under Mil- 

Malwah,—a terntory of Hinduatin, 
491, 687 * 4, 688ft, 689*, 692n, 
622, 628 * 9,628, 689 * 8,690*, 
691 andn, 788 n 6, 748, 769, 817 
andft6, 824 and*7. 

Manbij,—a fortress in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Halab, in the Diyar- 
i-Sbinuah, 204 ». 
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]lM4kvr,-Hi prorbiM of HindOi- 

tia,661. 

Min^aww,—ft fortran wiOiia tho 
limiU of the Siwalikh territoiy, 
611 ftodiiS, 628 »0, 627, 778 
■ndftl. 

Mftndiwftr, 611» 8, for Uenfftirar, 
which lee. 

Uftode^,-^ itronghold in |^aii< 
na,808ii0. 

Handeg^,—ft district and city in 
the territory of GhOr. 806 n 6, 
806 and n 9, 811 and n 8, 818 and 
»1,819 a 6, 840, 1002 n 8, 1072 
%7. 

Uin^hu,—or 

Uandhno,—a district south of Ban- 
galah, 689 n, 698 n, 

Uandiinab,—a district in the 
oonntry of Hindustan, 769. 

Mandror, the chief town of Lam- 
g^n, in Af^inistin, 79 n. 

Handror, darah of,—in Afehsnis- 
tsn, 79 n. 

Hindu or Mandu, 611 n8 623 n9, 
for Mandawar, which see. 

Handud, 611 n 8, for Mandawar, 
which see. 

Hangali-Suyah,—another name of 
the territory of Ka sh^h ar. 922 n. 

Hang-Qh>ngi—a town in the 
country of Khiti or Qh'D, 1281 n. 

Hing-Fun,—a town in the country 
of ^i(a or Ohin. 1221 n. 

Uanglr, Barkdr of,—in tho province 
of Bangalab, 693 n. 

Hangishlak. See under Heug- 

¥ishl4. 

MangUn,—a range of Hills in 
Horthem India, 453 n 4. 

Hanharah,—a village on the east 
bank of tho La’ir-wul river, 77 n. 


Hln0c-p6r,->a distrlot tud town of 
Bftngilah south of Awudh, 880i», 
691 ft, 668ft8,704,787,788, 767 
ft7,880,888 n7, 847,848. 

Manig^^ town in the territory of 
Awadh, 744 and»6. 

Man], name of the fortren of BH- 
mah in finnauj, 86 ft. 

Hankas,—a city in the oonntry of 
Bulo [Poland], 1166ft, 1167*, 
1171ft. 

Han-Minarah,—a fortress on the 
west bank of the Indus above 
Atak, 78 ft, 1048 ft 1. 

Hanfurah or Mansiira,—the capital 
of Sind, lix, 82, 639 and ft 4^ 674 
ft 3, 809, 810 ft.. 

Mansiiriah,—a fortren in Khnri- 
sin, 1192 ft. 

Manturiab,—ft town of Sindnstsn, 
633 ft. 

Manfuriyah,—a town in the Diylr- 
i-Mifriab, 229 »6. It is in¬ 
correctly printed Hanfurah, see 
page lix. 

Manfiir-pur,—a district west of 
Dibli and north-west of Kaithal, 
636, 707, 749 and ft 2, 760, 830. 

Man-Tazid,—a fortren in j^nri- 
san, 82 and ft 6. 

Manzi,—the country east of Miti 
as called by the Chinese, 1162 n, 
1216 ft, 1217 ft, 1219 ft, 1267 ft. 
It is the Maht-Ohin of the 
Hindus. 

Mir-abad,—atown of ^nrasan ten 
farsaHi from the city of Uirit, 

828 ft. 

Maragliah,—a town in the province 
of Afarbaijan, 170n 8, 178, 471 
n6,997 ft, 1001ft, 1264 n, 1266», 

1262 ft. 
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Ilaiiil4-I>n5%-^' fortreas tn the 
monntainoiie treot between Ha> 
madinnndiheSiwSdof Bai^did, 
msns. 

Maranjat, 1107n3, for Bar-i-TaUit 
in the i|[iihiatin. 

]larSn>BKd,>~a place in the Hirat 
diatriot» 858 n 8 . 

Marbakhi>> ^ Sar-i-Ta]dlt 
in the fnhistan. 

Uirddin. See under MSrdIn* 

Hardin,—a town in the DiySr-i- 
Bakr, 1162n, 1264n, 1266 and 
nl, 1278 n, 1279 n, 

Margalah Pass, the, 96n2, 97n. 
See nnder the Marigalah. 

Margh-i-Hulah,—a tract in the 
ooTintrjr ot Cfliitr. 416. 

Marghanian.—the Marg^ilan of the 
maps, 921 n. 

Margh*!*®.”^ 0**7 *“ **^0 territory 
of Farghanah. 921 n. 

Marigalah or Margalah, the,—^ paaa 
in the Panjab, between Eawal 
Pindi and Attak, 90 andn 1, 96 
andn4, 90n2, 97n, 713 andnB. 

Marikbat, 1197 « 8 , for Sar-i-TaHit 
in the B^nhiatan. 

Marim,—a tract in the country of 
the TJrua, 1170 a. 

Marjin,—a town in Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 972 ». 

Marbumah,—a monastery in the 
city of Mayyi-fSrihi®f 1268. 

Maro Malkah,—a town of Hindua- 
tan, 891 andnl- 

Marot, 81203, for Marub which 

Martyropolia,—the city of Mayya- 
flrihio, in the Diyir-i-Bakr, 226 
n4, 12640, 1299 o, 1270w. See 
under Mayylfanhin. 


Marut or Ifarnt,—a plaoe on the 
rente from Dilhi to tT nhnhabf 
68 Sando 8 , 812 andno2and8y 
8610 8 . 

Mariitah 861 08 , for Btrntah, 
which ace 

Morw,—a district and town in the 
territory of Khnraatn. 6, 12 o 8, 
17, 28, 27, 88, 39, 60, 61, 70, 04 
andno2 and 3, 97n8, ]20o8, 
121, 122 and no 8 and 8, 124 o4y 
126,126,127, 129, 181 o 7, 182 
andn 9, 133,137, 146, 151, 162, 
163o7, 166 ando8, 283o, 249 
and n 8, 247 n, 248, 249, 260 no 4 
and 6, 251 o 9, 256 n 7, 266 n, 267 
0 2, 311 nl, 867, 376o, 378, 881, 
887, 393 n 8, 899, 400n3, 414, 
467 o, 4720 , 478 o, 479 o, 480 o, 
481n8, 491,614o 4,906n,996o, 
1009 n, 1010 o, 1011 o, 1021 08 , 
1027 andn 8 , 1028 n, 1029 N, 
1080 n, 1031 n, 1082 n, 1088 o, 
1084», 1086nl, 1087nandM2, 
1046 n, 1049 n 2,1068 06 ,1226,'- 
app. iii- 

Marw, the,—a branch of the Oxni^ 
1030 n, 1031 n. 

Marw-ar-Rud,—a district and town 
in the territory of ^nraan, 85 
o2, 247 o, 267 o 2, 300, 378, 891, 
405n8, 467n, 481o8, 491 and 
o4, 609o, 1009o, 1019o, 1028o. 
Mow called Mnrgbab. 

Marw-ar-Bud, the,—a branch of the 
Oxna, 181 o 7. Now called the 
Mnrgh-ab. 

Marw-i-Shih-i-Jahin,—a diatriot 

and town in the territory of 
]^nr5a3n,94o8,181o7,146,162, 
881,897 and o9,1027 o 8,1028 o. 
gee ftiao under Marw. 
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Minrir.—adktriot In Bijpfitliiidi 
north of Jodpnr, 631», 611«S. 

Mon rat , ' n diotriet iatheprovlBoe 
of Eopnla toirardo the Sind, 
408 »7. 

Moj^-had of *AIi,-Hkt Ka6kh of 
'Iri^64i»l. 

Mod|-hod of Mufli'i-Jo'far,—et the 
KorUi of Bai^id, 1283aiid»9. 

Macb'hod of Ti>Bi~>n fiiaraain, 
1140n, 1383 1 » 9. 

Me|hri^-ar>Bad, 491 «4, for Monr* 
or-Bad, which oee. 

Moofil, the Bahln^eh or Pooo of,— 
In the territory of Tixigni|]|, 
1320 n. 

Methln or Mithin, 641 »7, for 
Beiuia, whioh ne. 

Kethereh. See under Mathnrali. 

Methnreh,—• oity of HindSotin, 
86n,790»8. 

Men-Blligh. or the nnfortanete eitr, 
—the name given by the Mn^mlo 
to Bi|ift the capital of Bamiin, 
after ito rain,427», 918i», 1012 
n8. 

Manritania, 1829i». See nnder 
Ma^^b and Ma^prib. 

Manro Oaatnun [Maluah'gird],— 
n place in Aforbaijin in the rioi> 
niiy of Akhlit, 184»9. 

HaniO,—a district and town of 
Mesc^tamia, Iriit, 69 and»4, 
62 aad»7,148,149,189, 208 and 
ftl, 204 andn, 2O6n0, 207n8, 
886«A 688, 984n, 1228, 1282, 
1284 « 8, 1237, 1289 n, 1244 n, 
1347 n, 1262,1262«. 1270, 1272 
i»6, 1278n, 1880 n6, 1281n, 

1282 n. 

Mavrennahr, 915 n, for ItiwarS*nn* 
Nahr. 


M6war>na-Nahr, for iawari*ui> 
Mahr, see page Iriii. 
llIwart-nn«Kahr pTranaotlaiia], 
the oonntriee beyond the Ji^Qn, 
lTii,13ii8,19i»8,34and»8, 36, 
36and«8,37 and«6,88andi»8^ 
81 and«8, S6«6, 44^ 68«aad 
nl, 86n, 86n, 87n, 116 andwS, 
117 andn, 120andn8, 133«8^ 
188n, 184n8, 187n6, l88n8, 
189n, 140«6,147aadn8,164n3^ 
166 n, 327,288 n, 846,360 and n 7, 
364n, 266, 367, 369, STBnand 
n6,876 andn,880, 881n6, 874 
n6, 876n, 882, 426 n6,484nl, 
769 n 8,878n, 880, 881n, 888n, 
OOln, 902n,908n, 904n, 906% 
907n, 906 n, 909n, 911n,912n9, 
914 m, 916n, 916% 918, 921% 
928% 926 % 926 % 927% 980% 
978 % 980 and n8, 998% 1007, 
1016% 1076% 1087% 1007 n7, 
1187 % 1142,1146% 1146,1163% 
1186% 1194% 1216% 1217% 1218, 
1220,1268 n 8, 1276 n8, 1292,— 
app. xriiL [676n4,—app. xaiL 

Maxabad,—a town of HindQatin, 
Maxadabad,—a town of Hinduatan, 
676 n 4,—app. xxii. 

Hayyi'firikin [Martyropolis],—a 
city in the Diyar>i-Bakr, lix, 286 
n4, 826n7, 1262, 1264% 1266 
andn9,1268andn9,1269% 1870 
andnandnnS and8, 1872 n6, 
1278 n 7,1278% 1279, 1280. 
Mizandaran,—a province of Farai% 
46n 9, 94, 180 n 7, 241,248 n6, 
261% 274nl, 277 andn6, 279, 
280, 986 % 988 % 990% 991% 
992,994% 1000% 1004, 1028% 
1068, 1117% 1120n3, 1131% 
1188nandn8,1207n. 
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ICMb>l>9uziLt-l>Tarkisaii, or Tar. 
kiatia [Huret],—name of Mul| 
ill the territory of Tarie, 032 n. 
lloooa ,886 » 8 ,for llakkah, which 
see. 

Meemana, 878 nO, for 
whieh see. 

Ifegnah, the,—a river in soath* 
Asstem Bengal, 689 n. 

Heimnna, 878 n 9, for Ma.iTnaii. 1 , 
which see. 

Ueng-^ia^la^,—the Winter Station 
of the Meng, the Mangishlak of 
the maps, 1164n9. 

Ueimnndis, 1200 n, for Maimun. 
dajs, which see. 

Merke,—a town in the country of 
l^ari.^ifa, 919 n. 

Heron, for Marw, which see. 

Hem, for Uarw, which sec. 

Herv, for Marw, which see, 
Herv.i.Shah'JTahan, 94 n 3, for Mar w* 
i-Sbah.i.Jahan, whioh see. 

Heshed, 1233 n 9, for the Magli-had 
of Tus in ^arasan, 

Mesopotamia, 136, 186 a, 204 n, 
921 n, 1274», 1279 n. Tho Ja- 
zirah of Arab geographers. 

Mewar,—a city of Hindustan, near 
the AravalU moantains, 705 n 7. 
Hewat, the hilly tract of,—in 
HindustSn, 684, 706 n 7, 706 n 9, 
760, 818, 887, 846 n 6 , 850, 831. 
Hlafar^In, an error for Mayya- 
farikin. 

Mia-pur,—a place on the river Gang 
near Bnrkl, 697 and a, 799 and 
n2. 

Mia-puri,—an old place a little to 
the S. W. of Hardwir, 799 n 2. 
Hishani,—a place in the E]^aibar 
monntains, 79 a. 
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I HichnI, for Hifibani. 

Hihanah,—a place in S^nrasin, 129 
« 8,—called Maimanah hy Bnro. 
peans. 

Mibar,714n 9 , 733 . SameasUahir 
and Mihir, which see. 

Mihir or Mihir,—a place in the 
Sagar and Harbadah territories, 
667, 718 * 2 , 744 n 9, 794, 849 n 8 . 
See also under Mihar and Mahir. 
MihrSn, the,—another name of the 
river Sind [Indus], 296 ». 
Mihrin-dujz,—a fortress in the 
^uhistan of the Mulakidah, 
1192 n. 

Minar of ^n^b $ah>b,—in the capital 
city of Dihli, 620 n, 621 n 6,622 n, 
—app. iv. 

Mingrelia,—a country south of the 
Cancasos, 860 * 9. 

Mirat, 688*3, 812*2. See also 
under Mirath. 

Mirath or Mirat,—a city east of 
Dihli, the Meerut of the maps, 
469 and *9, 491, 616, 616*2, 
702 and * 3, 799,—app. ii, iv, v. 
See also under Mirat. 

Mirwan or Nirwan,—a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047 * 4. 

Mi?r, 18, 47 * 7, 66*1, 184, 187, 
139, 140 and**2 and 6 , 163*6, 
203, 204*, 206 * 4, 206,208 * 2, 
209 and n and * 6 , 210 and*, 211 
and n 9, 212 and * 1, 218 and * 8 , 
214, 216 and * 3, 217 *, 218, 219, 
222, 223 and n and n/i 4 and 6 , 
224 and n 8 , 225 * 4, 287 * 9, 228 
and * 4, 229 n 5, 230, 299,308 * 7, 
470*, 697, 616 * 2, 766, 796, 
1162*, 1198*, 1246*6,1264*, 
1266 * 6,1269 * 3,1260 *, 1261 *, 
1265 * 9, 1275 * 3, 1276*, 1277.*, 



lS78ii,lW0nS, Ittlii, 188S«. 
Bee abo onder Egypt and ElU* 
>ab. [Mifriah. 

Mifriah. See nnder the Diyir-i> 

Mithlnor Mithan, 541n7, 628 n8k 
for Banian, which aee. 

lfi(han-kot,—a plaoe on the lading 
641 n 7. 

Ifogan, plain of, 996», 1001». See 
nnder Mn^in. 

VogholistSn. Bee under HiqAalia- 
tan or Hn|^aliatan. 

KogoUitan. See nnder Miqjialletan 
or Uni^alietan. 

Mongolia, 960n. See alio nnder 
Mni^liatan or Mng||olistan. 

Montreal,—a town in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jemaalem, SlOw. 

Hooltan, for Mnitiin, which aee. 

Morang,—a tract of oomitry in 
Central Asia, 1044a. 

Moravia, 1107 n. 

Moeal, for Manfil. 

Mosdofc,—the chief oity of the 
Ohericassians, 099 ». 

Mii-awand,—or 

Ma>iwandnr,—a monntain ranger of 
Tnrkistin, 942 n. 

Mndah, 627 andn7. Sob nnder 
Mundudab. 

Mnghal-T8gh.~a monntain in the 
territory of Farg^nah, north of 
^njand, 021 n. 

Mof^listin or Mn^filistan [Mon¬ 
golia], 271 n, 880 n, 881 n, 882 n, 
888 n, 888», 890»,896n, 896n, 
002n, 018n, OlOn, 022n, 066n6, 
0e8n, 098n, lOSlnl, 1088a, 
lOSOn, lOOla, 1009n, llOSa, 
1112n9, 1127 a, 1128 a, 1149 a, 
1174a6, 1217a, 1268 a8. Also 
■tylod Jatah. 


Mni^n, plain of,—<m the Oaepina 
in Ayarbiijin, 006 a, 096 a, 
1001 a. 

Mn^ulistin. See nnder Mn^lia- 
tin. 

Mnhir,—another nanm of Baihah 
in Ziwnlistin, 67 a 8, 87 a. 

Mnkrin,—a territory between Sind 
and Kirmin, zxiii,88aS, 198and 
a4s 244, 288 andaO, 284, 806n, 
890, 400, 634 and a 1. 616 a, 882, 
034 a, 1074n, 1076 a. 

HnkrinSt or the Mnkrani, 206a. 
See nnder Mnkrin. 

Mnlhidistan,—territory of the Mnli« 
hidab, 894 andal, 1187 anda6, 
1196, 1206,1207 a. See also nnder 
the ^nhistan. 

Mull Sing,—a fwtified oity in the 
oonntry of Tingni^Ji, in Tnrkistin, 
1320 n. 

Mnltin,—a district and town in tho 
country of Sind, zlii, xzvi, 1, 86 a, 
88n2, 01n2, 110, 114n, 117a, 
110,120 and n 1,187, 208, 294a, 
297, 321 a 7, 440 and na 1 and 2, 
461, 463 a4, 464n,466n,466,466 
a 1, 476 a, 477 a, 482 n, 480, 401, 
620 n 4, 630, 632 andal, 688a, 
636 and a, 686 n, 638 a, 639, 640 a, 
641 andn7, 642 a 0, 648,610a, 
611, 612, 614a8, e22a, 628a8, 
628, 688 and an 6 and 8, 684a9, 
644 a7, 646 and a, 066a, 668 a0, 
668 a, 676 a 9,677 aa 6 and 6, 678 
a 7, 686 a 7,087 and a 9, 688 and 
aandaaSandi, 689 and a, 692 
and a 8, 696 and aa 9 and 2, 600 
aandaS, 707 andaO, 711 and 
a4, 714a0, 720a 1,728 andal, 
726 andn6, 737 and aa6 and 6, 
728, 780 a 6, 781, 746,747, 768, 
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781 widiMS and 2, 782 uidnS, 
788 and«and*7, 784 and*and 
*8,785,788, 792, 796», 810*, 
812 * 8, 818 * 8, 822 and *n 9 

and 1, 823andn3, 825*8, 840 
*2, 844 and *1, 846 n, 869*8, 
880,908*. 1074*, 1129,1180*, 
1188, 1163, 1164 and*l, 1166 
*0,1166 and*7, 1174, 1201*, 
1202*. 1224*. 

Mumin*4bSd,—a fortress in the 
J^inhistan of the Mnla^idah, 1203. 

Unndore, 611*8, for Mandawar, 
which see* 

Mdndddah or Mddah,—a town of 
Hindustin, 627 and n 1. 

Manor,—a plaoe at the oonflaenoe of 
the Soane [Sop] with the Ganges, 

660,661*. 
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Hurang, the,—a river of Hinddf* 
tau, 660 * 4. 

Mnrdhan,—or 

Mardhan-ho(, 661 * 8, for Bnrdham. 
kot, which see. 

Mnigh-ah, 1009 *, the later name of 
Harw-ar-Rud, which see. 

Mnr^-ah, the,—a river of ^nriaan 
falling into the Oxns, zzi, 286 
*2, 248 and *2. 824*, 868, 879, 
894, 457n. 614*4,1010*. 

Margheh,—a fortress in Uie district 
of Marw, 1034*. 

Mnrv,—and 

Mnrve, 472 n, for Marw. 

Mush,—a town near the hanks of 
the eastern branch of the upper 
Snphrates, 1276 * 2. [IviiL 

Mufil, an error for MaofU, see page 


Kab,—a town between FIrus-koh 
and Hirat in the valley of the 
Hariw*ar>Bud, 858. 

Nadiya,—a town in the province 
of Bengal,—app. zxiv. 

Kadole, in Gnjarit, 622*. See 
NaddL 

Naddl,—a town in the territory of 
Gnjarat, 621 n, 622 *. 

Nae,—a district in the territory of 
Bamiin, 414 and * 6. 

me,—a fortress in the district of 
Wajiristin, 103 and»6, 884 *, 
857*1. 

meman country, the, 949*, 981*, 
1145*. 1219*. 

Magiwin. See nnder Nakawan or 
Nakawan. 

Mag>awr,—a district and town in 


the territory of Siwilikh, 200 
andn2, 460n, 620*,648, 611*8, 
616, 668 n, 085 * 4, 689 and *6, 
696 and *2, 696*, 690, 702 * 3, 
769, 767, 780, 781 and *9, 783 
n 9, 792 and * 1, 798 and * 8, 827 
m 6, 829, 830. 

Kaghawr, fortress of, 110. See 
nnder Nag-awr. 

Mag-matl, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-mati. 

Kagoor, 620 m, for Nag-awr, which 
see. 

Nagor, 686 *6, for Lakhan-or, which 
see. 

Nagore, 611» 3, for Nag-awr, which 
see. 

Nagrahir, 96 and * 2, 1016. See 
nnder Nangrahir. 
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NalflnAh,—• town in tbe dlatriot 
of Ba|j(did, 1248». 

Knhr-i-’Iu, the,—a canal or stream 
in the district of BayhdSd. 1240 n. 
Kahr-i-Sber, the,—a canal or stream 
in the neighbourhood of Bag]^dad, 
1241 and n 1. 

Nahrwolah,—a city in the territory 
of Gnjarat, 82,88 n2,114n,294n, 
461,470,491,616, 617 n, 618 n, 
619n, 620n, 621 n, 622n,646 n6, 
602 and n 2, 1074 n. 

Nahrwin,—a town in the district 
of Baghdad, 62. 

Nahs^b, for NalAshab, the station 
between Hirst and CHinr. which 
see. 

Nihun or Hahnn,—a town in the 
Silmur or Sirmur territory in 
Hindustin, 830«9. 

Najaf,—a town of 'Irih where the 
ghalifah 'iLli is bnried, 1243 n. 
Najis or NaUiaa,—a t 3 wn in the 
'Irah-i>'Ajam, 996 «. 

Hakawan or Nakawan,—a Tillage 
in the district of Payal in Hindus¬ 
tan, 640 and n 4. 

Wakhas. See nnder Najis. 
Nakhistan.—a tract of oonntiy in 
Tnrkistin, 70 and n 6. 

Na^ijir,—a town in the country of 
Ghur, zlix. 

Na^ijuio,—a town in Afarbaijan, 
206«,997n. 

Ni^dU^b,—a town in Mswari-nn- 
Nabr, 46,274 a 1,1004n 1,1084 n. 
NaUls^b,—a station between Hirat 
and CHiur. 826 n. 

Nilah-i-Biah, the, 638 a, another 
name of the Biah, which see. 
Neman, 1819 n. See nnder the 
Naemin oonntry. 


Namin-Xarah, 944 a. See under 
Saman-Kaharah. [i-Nn’min. 
Neman Puahta. See nnder Pus^tah- 
Namas-gah,—name of a gate of 
Samarkand, 979 a. 

NSmlan,—a district in the territory 
of Khnrasin. 401 n, 1020 n, 1021 
to 8, 1088 n. Same as Bamian, 
which see. 

Nandah Diwi,—one of the peaks 
oyerlooking the Knmk’un moun¬ 
tains, 799 n 2. 

Nandanah,—a district and fortress 
in the Sind-Bigar Do-ibah of 
the Pan jab, 86 n, 684 andnl, 
636 n, 636 to, 687 n, 688 n, 689 «, 
628n8, 627 andn9, 678 and*?, 
679 n 6, 760, 816 n6, 816to6, 

1181 to. 

Nandanah, the,—a small rfyerin 
the district of Fath-i-Jsng in the 
Panjab, 687 n. 

Nandanpur,—a small distriot north 
of Nandanah, 687 n. 

Nandna,'678n7, tot Nandanah, 
which see. 

Nandna-tari,—a fortress in the 
territory of MnkrSn, 684 n 1. 
Nandunah, fortress of, 687 n, for 
Nandanah, which see. 

Nang-mati, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-mati. 

Nangnihir, 94 n 8, for Nengrahar 
or Nagtahir, which see. 
Nangrahir, orhpnally called Nek- 
anhsr,—a district inunediately 
south of the Kabul rirer, 1, 96 
andn2, 640 n, lOldn, 1016, 
1022 n, 1048 nl, 1044 N, 1108 ». 
Also called Nagrahir. 

Nanking, 968 n, another name of 
the city of Tainting, which see. 
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HulTn, 46dn7, t»7n, 686n4,for 
Tar&’in, which aee. 

NSraii'go-e,—or 

Naran>ko>e,—a district of Hindus* 
tKn, 672 andn7, 677. 

Harbadah,—a territory of Hindus¬ 
tan, 744 n9. 

Narbadah, the,—a rirer of Hin- 
dnstan, 688 n, 863 n 6. 

Hardin [MardinP],—a city in the 
Diytr-i-Bakr, 1152 n. 

Hardin, 86n, 86n, 687 n, 678 n 7, 
for Handsnah, which see. 

Hirin, the,—a rirer of Mn^uliatan, 
890 n. 

Hirkoti, 672 n7, for Haran-go-e or 
H6ran-ko*e, which see. 

Himul,—«town of Hinduatan, 780. 
Hafibin,—a town in Mesopotamia, 
1264 n 4. 

Ha^-koh of 

Ha«r*koh,—a fortress of Tai-kan in 
the territory of Khurasan. 94 n 3, 
993 n, 1008, 1005 and n 8, 1006, 
1008,1010,1012,1013. 

Hara deva kala,—a town close to 
Hajgir abont four miles S. H. of 
Kanauj, 680n. 

Heh,—a district and town in the 
territory of Himroz, 196, 199, 
200,1062 and n 4,1204. 
Hehawend, 996 n, for Nihawand, 
which see. 

Hek-anhar, 1, 1022 n, 1048 n 1, the 
original name of Hangrahar, 
which see. 

Hek-Hihir, 1, same as Hangrahar, 
which see. [Nipal. 

Hepal, 787 n 9. See also under 
Hephngurd,—the name of Mayya- 
farik>a [Martyropolis] in the 
Armenian language, 1270 n. 


Hessa, 998 n, for HisK, which see. 

Hew Cairo, 140 n 2. Bee also nnder 
IJlihirah. 

Hew Khnlja,—a town in Uug^d- 
listan, 920 n. 

Nicma, the city of Hisa in j^ura- 
sin, 1056 n. 

Higiristan,—a fortress of Gharjis- 
tan, 1199 n. 

Nihawand,—a town in the 'Irak-i- 
‘Ajam, 807, 996n, 996n. 

Hihshab, for Na^shab, the station 
between Hirst and Ghur. which 
see. 

Nikalah,—a place near Lahor, 
294 n. 

Nil, the. See nnder the Nile. 
Nil-ab, territory of the Nfl-ab or 
river of Kabul, 1182 n. 

Nil-ab,—a ferry on the river Sind, 
201 n, 202 n, 464 n. 

Nil-ab, the,—the river of Kabul, 
78 n, 486 n 6. Bee also nnder the 
Kabul. 

Nil-Ab, the,—another name of the 
river bind, 1020 n. 

Nile, the, 140 and nn 2 and 6, 218 », 
228 n 4. 

ITim-roz,—name by which the coun¬ 
try of Sijistan is styled, 12 n 6, 
16,20and»3, 24, 84, 164n2, 183 
andn2, 186 n, 186 and n, 187, 
188 andn7, 189 andnS, 100,101, 
104, 196, 196 andn6, 197,198, 
199n 7, 200, 201, 288, 287, 817, 
878, 890 n 6, 391 andnl, 626», 
011n6, 026 n, 967 and n 8,1119, 
1120, 1199 n, 1200 », 1203, 1204 
n 1. 

Nindnna, 687 n, for Handanab, 
which see. 

I Hinc^is^ or Nin(^,—« country 
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■^Joining jQiti or Qpi, 1067«, 
U16 n, 1217«». 1819W, U80i». 
8m alao under Tingnifli. 
Ning>h 7 %*~'(he Ohinew name of 
Tingi^ ncitj in the territoiy 
of TingVot or l^Ia^ 1085 ». 
KingiUi UlOn. Sm nnder Kingi* 
l|b. 

NIpil or Kepil, mlleyof, 661 nl, 
667nl. 689 » 8,787 h0. 

Nirwin or Mirwan,—a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1067 n 4. 

Nirwnl or Nirwnr, 690»1. Sm 
nnder Nnimil or Nurwor. 

Niaa,—a district and town in the 
territory of Khnrssin. 116n8, 
117 n, 110,121, 122,123 n, 124 a, 
126, 129 a, 262 a 1, 286 a 6, 801, 
468 a 4,401,740 a 4,098 a, 1081a, 
1033 n, 1087 a, 1065 a, 1060 n6. 
Niaatah,—the place where the 
LandMy Sind join the Eabnl 
rirer, 70 a. [sm. 

Nishsbiir, same as KishSpar, which 
Niahspoor, 098 a, for Nuhspur, 
which see. 

Nish4por, for Ki^apur, which bm. 
Niahapur or Nlahibiir,—a district 
and town of ]^nrisan, 18 and 
a8, 14 and a 1,16, 16,17, 22 and 
a7, 28, 88, 42 andaS, 48, 44, 45, 
46, 47 and a 8, 48 and n 4, 49,60 
and a 4, 61 a 6, 69, 70 n8,71n5, 
74n8,76n2, 80n6, Sla, 89n8, 
04 a 2, 119, 122 and a 8, 124 a, 
126 andaS, 128n, l.^ anda, 181 
a7,182n0,138n 8,181,182,103, 
100, 2S8n 8, 240n, 246 n7,260 
andaS, 261 a 9, 262 and a 4, 264, 
256 anda7, 273 a, 276 and a, 
277 anda6, 280, 286 andaS, 
346k876n, 880!, 381 andan2, 4 


ead6, 886,891 andaS, 808 and 
a8,418, 401,618, 620a, 008a, 
962a, 987, 060a, 090a, 002, 
OeSa, 1000a, lOUaS, 1027 a8, 
1028,1081,1088 a, 1084 a, 1086 a, 
lOaOal, 1067a, 1040a2, 1068 
a 8,1116 a, 1117a, 1126 a 6,1212, 
1220 . 

Nifibin. Sm nnder Nsflbin. 
Nobo-dwip, the former of 

Kudiah, 660 a. 

Kooreoenh,—Or 

Nooreconh, for Nn^h-koh, whioh 
BM. 

No-po*tl-pO'ldn-lo, OhineM name 
of Nava deva kala, whioh bm, 
680 a. 

North China, 940n. 

North Western Ftovinoea, the, 
1181 a. 

NO'Shahr,—a town in Afarbiijin, 
1286n0. 

Nubah, the Nnbia of Enropeans, 
214n6. 

Nubia. See nnder Nubah. 

Nudawar, the. Sm under the Nud* 
war. 

Nuddeah, 668 a 7, for Nudiah, whioh 

SM. 

Nudiah or Nudia, capital of the 
Hindu State of Lakhanawafi, 
before the Muhammadan con¬ 
quest, Izi, 620, 664, 667 and a 4^ 
668 n 7, 660 and a and an 2 and 8, 
674 and a 6,—app. zziii, zxt, 
zzri. 

Nudwiror Nudawir, the,—a rirer 
of Bhwiraim. 478 a 2. 
Nnhrah-koh,—a mountain of Tn)j|i- 
ristin of Balkb, in Sburasin, 
1000a, 1010a, 1011 a. 

Nn’man, FnsJitah or monnd of,— 
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taib* torri t oty of Boriain, 1009 
•mdftr, 1011 a, lOlSn. See alao 
under the Posj^teh-i-Na’man. 

Hfir,—'A fortren in the territory 
of ^iir, 828 At See alao under 
Tor. 

Kfir,—a diatriot in the territory of 
BnUilri, 117 a, 118 andni, 120, 
976a. [478 n 2. 

Hur, the,«-4 river of Khwaraam. 

Nur, the,>—a atream falling into the 
Kibol river, xlv, 77 n, 78 n. 

Nur, Darah of,—valley of the river 
Nor, zlvi, 78 n. 


Nnrokirat, th^—78 a, for Nur and 
^irat, two atreama falling into 
the Kabul river. 

Nunral or Nnrwur,t-a place forty 
milea eaat of Bhupal, 690 and a 
andnnS and 1, 691 a, 788 a7, 
824 n 7, 826 and n 4. 

Nurwnr, 690 andnandAA8 and 1. 
See also under Nurwul. 

Nu-s^l,—a city in the territory of 
^ita, 966 A. 

Nnzul, 621 n, for Nadul in Oujarit, 
which see. 


0 . 

Ohan,—a tract of country in Mu- 
^uliatSn, 1219 n. 

Ohind, 78 a, for Cband, a town on 
the Upper Indus. 

Oke, wrong name of the fortress of 
Uk, 1122 n. 

Old Oairo,—the al-Mifr of the 
natives, 140 n 2. 

Old Knidja,—a town on the river 
Hi in Mnyhulistan. 919 n, 

O-li-ma-ln,—the Ohinese name of 
Almaligl^, 986 n. 

Onon, the,—a river in the country 
of or Ohin. 1218 n. 

Oooh,—the name of P ohoha h as 
spelt by Europeans, 641 n6. 

Oooha, 460n, for P ohoh ah, which 
see. 

Oong,—a town on the western bank 
of the Indus, 78 a. 

Ordu Balik, 1189 a, for nrdae>Ba- 
ligh. which see. 

Orontes, the,—called al-*Afi ly the 
Arab gaographera, 1276 a. 


Ossetes,—the oountty of the As aa 
called by Europeans, 1166 a, 
1169 a. 

Onala, fortress of, 1019 a. See 
under Walian and Walishtan. 

Ouche,—the name of Pciioliah os 
spelt by Europeans, 641 n 6. 

Onde, 660 A 6, same aa Awadh, 
which see. , 

Onkaeir, 1083 a, for AVabir or Akair 
of Turkistan. 

Onrga, 896 a. See under U1us>i> 
Anrgah or Prgah. 

Ousaneth,—a fortress of Ghariia- 
tSn, 1001 A. 

Oxford, 268 A 8. 

Oxus, the, xxix, xlix, 26 a 8, 76 a 2, 
84 A 9, 123 a, 278 a, 292 a, 426 
A 6, 879 a, 882 a, 908 a, 921a, 
996 a, 1009 a, 1010a, 1017 a, 
1024 A 2, 1044 A. See also under 
the Jibun. 

Oxyartes,—a BlUttriau stronghold, 
1064 a2. 



—ft provlnM of Baaga* 
lab, on tha wf'at aide of the river 
Ganges, S86n. 

Padmtwati or Bidwai!,—*Soatb 
Bihar probably, 692 n. 

Faiwar,~~a town in the province of 
Eayman, 409 n. 

Faiwar,— a darah or valley in the 
province of Karmln, 490 n, 
Faiwar Pass,—on the route from 
Ghaanin to the Indns, 200 n 4. 
Fakki'kot,—a place on the route 
between ^uah-ab and Makbad 
on the Sind, 688 n. 

Faklal, 1043 nl. Same as Fakli, 
which see. 

Fakli,—a tract east of the Indus, 
1043 nl, 1046 n. 

Falamoo,—a district in the territory 
of Bhaiah, west of Bangalah, 
6881». 

Falestine, 214 n 8, 826 n, 470 ni 
See also under Filistln. 

Fall,—a town in the territory of 
Gujarat, 621 n. 

Pidri,—a place in Gnjarit close to 
the Arawall liille, 621 n. 
Fnltarahj-r^ratorritoTy in Hindustan, 
718 n 2. See also under Baltarah. 
Falwal,—a place in the Bhorat-pur 
territoiry in Hindustan, 726, 700. 
Famir, mountains of,—in Central 
Asia, 426 n 6. 

Fanduah,—a town in the territory 
of Bangalah, 590 n, 691 n. 
Fanipaf,—a town of Uiudiistin, 
606 N 8, 670. 

Fanj-Ab, the,—the five rivers of 
the Fanjab, 600 n 1, 614, 811 n 8, 
1156 n 6. 

Panjfib, tho, xiv, xxiv, xxvii, li, 79 n, 


05 a 4,06 n 1,112 n 8,118 «, 114 
121n7, 126n 6, 290 n4, 801 n, 
208 n 6, 826 n, 468 n 4, 464n, 
456n, 466nl, 460n, 477n, 608 
andnS, 606n, 618n, 626 n8( 
687 n, 688, 686 n, 687 n, 689». 
608 n 8, 600 nn 1 and 6, 610n 6, 
688n 6, 644 m 7, 646 n, 668 n0, 
678n, 687nl, 680n, 606 n8, 
713 nn 2 and 6, 716 n 6, 780, 784 
n 4,811 n 8,822 n 9,860 n, 860 n 1, 
906'n, 097 n, 1016 n, 1048 nl, 
1074 n, 1144 n 6,1162 n, 1155n6, 
1184 N, 1202 n, 1226 n,—app. xxi. 

Fanj-ab,—a ford over the river 
Amuiah or JIhun, 988 n. 

Fanj-5b>i>Sind,the,—the five rivers - 
of Sind, 603 nn 7 and 8. 

Fanj'Angus^t,—a halting-place in 
the 'IrnV'i*'Ajam, 1231 n, 1288 
n8. 

Panj.dih,—a town in the territory 
of Khurasan, 878, 891. 

Fanj-bir, the,—a river of Afghanis- 
tin, 288 n 3. 

Pan] kora, the,—a river in the Swat 
country, 1045 n. 

Fanj-Xad, the,—or the five rivers, 
1165 n 6. Same as the Fanj-Ab, 
which also see. 

Flpln,—a town in the district of 
Nangrahar, 1014 n. 

Fir or Bar,—a place in tho territory 
of Khurusln, between Hirat and 
Ghur, 326 n. 

Paras, the,—or 

Piiras-Kol, the,—east of Mugbulis- 
tan, 800 n. 

Par&yiin,—a place in tho territory 
of Khurasan, between Hirst and 
Ohur. 325 n. 
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Paris, Tiii| 68m4, 169n7, 819n6, 
886 n9, MOnl, 884m 7,876 n8, 
410n 6, 428 n 5, 488nl, 438ne, 
481«2,6e7n 2, 668 « 7, 672 n7, 
578 n8, 881 n, 605nl, 626 m« 7 
and 8, 627 n 9, 672 n 2, 674 » 4, 
684 n8, 696nl, 708n9, 870n, 
1071n2,1197n 8,1288 w8, 1292 
n8,—app. XV. 

Farebswar or Oatthabur,—a city 
on the bank of the rivox Bind, 
76n2. 80w, 483 a, 633 a, 1016 a, 
ld22a, 1043 a 1,1047 a 4,1082 a. 
See also under Bara^lbdr, BaicJia- 
war and Bnrs^or. 

Parjbor, 640a. Bee onder Bar- 
ghawar and Fara^awar. 

Pam-kol, the,—-east of Mn^ulistEn, 
890a. 

Parthia, 1188a. Now the 'IrS^-i- 
*Ajain, which aee. 
ParwaB,~*another name of Barw&n, 
the town betweeh j^aanin and 
Balfcli, whioh aee, 288 a 8. 

Farwin or Farwan,—a town of 
AfgbKniatin, on the Panj-hir 
rirer, 288 a8. 

Farwan Paaa, the,—-a narrow tbI- 
ley north of Kabul, xlix, 288 a 8, 
2fc9a, 290n, 1020a, 1042w6, 
1076 a. Alao called Barwan. 
Farwan Pass, the,—orer the Hin- 
du-Kogbi 288 a 8. 

Ftrwati or Bhawani, temple of,— 
in Amarkantak of Jlj-nagar, 
688 a.. 

PSr-yab, of Turkiatan, 128 a. See 
under Fir-yab. 

Fatan [Pa oheh aml.—a province of 
pp^ g Slah , on the west aide of 
the river Oangea, 686 n. [tah. 
Fateetah, 660a6. See under Pati- 
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Pathadah, 646 a 4, for the fortreaa 
of Tabarhindah in Hindiiatin. 
Pathindah, fortreaa of,—capital of 
Jai-pal, the Badsj^h of Hind, 
468a, 462n, 603 n 6, 646 n4. 
Bee alao under Ba(hin4ah and 
Bhatiudah. 

Patiali,—a town on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, 661 a. 

Fatitah,—a town of Hindusttn, be¬ 
tween the Ganges and the Karam- 
Nasah river, 660 na 6 and 6, 661 a. 
Pan-ning-FO, I222n. The present 
name of Lan-ohew, whioh see. 
Fayal or PSyil,—» town on the 
route from Dihli to Ludiannh, 
640 and n8. 

Payil. See under Payal. 

Pe-ohe-li,—a province of Kliita or 
Ohinr. 1219 a. 

Pekin,—the oaidtal of China, 920 n, 
968 a, lOOOa, 1219 a. 

Felnsium, the modem Balbia in 
Egypt, 212 a 1. 

Persia, 14 a 8, 70, 98 a 7, 296 a, 
809 a, 426 n 6, 142 a, 447 a 9, 694 
a 4, 991 a, 1003 a 5. 1010 a, 

1011a, 1064a2, Il88a 8, 1264a, 
1279 a, 1292 a,—app. am. See 
under 1-ran. 

Persian Gulf, the, 179 «id«8. 
1246 a 4. 

Feghawar, 1, 76a2, TSa, 79a, 
81a, 285 and a 6, 891, 462 a 8, 
466n, 610a, 618a, 686a, 688a, 
874 »i 1002 and a 6, 1018, 1016 
a 3,1021 a 8. 

Peshawir, for Peejilwar, which aoe. 
Feshawnr, for Peshawar, which see. 
Phnrwala,-a hilly triwt in the Salt 
Bange, 1180 a. [1136 a 9. 

Pian-kin,—aoity of ait* o* 
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P!s]| or P feh. -—a nrantry north at 
the Kibnl rirer, 431 n 6, 1044«. 

Piecthipoli, OlSa, for 
which see. 

Pin^-i-Didan —a town in 

the district of Nnndnnah, 037 n. 

Pind&r or Bindar,—a fortress in 
Ghariistsn. 842. See also nnder 
Bindir. ' 

Pinjan,—a place near Tnrfan in 
Tnrkistin, 916n. 

Pirissbnr,—a city in Assyria on 
the Euphrates, 136 n 1. 

P!r>Pinjil,—a range of moantains 
in Kashmh:, 1044n, 1132n. 

Fishawnr, 618 n, for Feshiwar, 
which see. 

Pitan,—a city in the territory of 
Gadhah-Eatankah, in Hindustan, 

688 n. 

Piwar, 490 n, for the Psiwar darah, 
which see. 

Po-chn, the,—name of the Oxns 
with the Chinese, 426,n 6. 

Poland, 1165 n, 1166n, 1167 n, 
1171». 

Po-Ia-si,—name of Firs with the 
Chinese, 101 In. 

Pragiyotisha,—the ancient name of 
Gowahatty in Western Kimrnd, 
663 n. 

Pratah Minirah,—Fallen Miner,— 
a fortress on the western banh of 
the Indus, 78 n, 1043 n 1. 

Prccop,—a town in the country of 
the Urns, 1000 n. 

PnUi-Ahangarin,—a place between | 


Ghur and Ghtmin near unto 
Firus-koh, 1047 andnS. 
Pnl'i-’Anhihin, —a stone bridge 
across the river HIrmand, 356 
n6. 

Pnl'i-Karwin,—a place in the viei* 
nity of ’All-abid of Balkb, in 
ghnrasan. 129 m. 

Pul • i-Tak faV,—an One-arch Bridge 
In the city of ^ssnin, 446 and 
ml. 

Pnnjlb, the, 79 m. See also nnder 
the PaTijib. 

Purab,—a province of Bangilah, 
on the east side of the river 
Ganges, 586 m. 

Pnrb, 586 n. See under Purab. 
Parshawar, 483 n, 633 m. See under 
Parsj^awar. [Parshawar. 

Pnrthor. See nnder Bnrshor and 
Pnsht,—a name of a dependency 
of Badgteis, in ^nriein, 680 ii 0. 
Fnshtah Afroa [the Burning 
Mound], in Badghaia of ^nri* 
sin, 680 and n 9. 

Pnshtah-i-Nu’min, the,—a hill in 
the vicinity of fil-lFan of Khnri- 
ein, xlix, 1009 andn7, 1011 n, 
1012, 1013 andnS, 1020 m, 1023, 
1027,1046 n, 1049 « 2,1071,1073, 
1079 n 8, 1082 n. 

Pntnn,—the Bijput State of Pitan 
(or Anhilwara Pattan) in Gujarat, 
467 n, 620 n. 

Fyen-lyang,—the name of the city 
of Taiming with the Chinese, 
95 n. 
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Qoang-ai,—a provinco iu the conn* 
try of ^iti or Qim, 1222 a. 
Qnoy-ohenr,—a Cliineso town on 
tho borders of HCL>qaang, 1222 n. 


Qney-lin-Fd, capital of the Chinese 
province of Quaog-si, 1222 a. 


B. 

Babat-i'MSsah,—a tract of country 
In the territory of Kh warazm. 

121 . 

Bid, 685 a S, same as Bit and 
Bifh, which see, 

Badakin,—a plain in the territory 
of Tua In ^nrasin, 247 n, 256 a, 

291 n, 1196 a, 1287 a 

Badlan, 991 n, wrong name given 
to' the plain of Bndakan, which 
see. 

Bafn^ [Biwah P]-i*Toliud,—a mal^al- 
lat or quarter in the city of May- 
yafarikin [Martyropolis], 1269 a. 

B3gh-i.VVejz,—a plain in the terri¬ 
tory of Ghur. 372 a 1. 

Biigh-i-Zar,—or 

Bn|^i-i-Ziirir,—a plain in the terri¬ 
tory of Ghur, 372 and n 8. 

Bahab, the,—a river of Hindustan, 

697. 

Bahl, 521 a, for the town of Pali 
in Qujariit. 

Bai,—a district and town in the 
’Iriik-i-'Ajam, I, 10, 16 nndn2, 

33, 43,'47, 53 a 6, 53 a 1, 56, 59, 

01 a 4, 62, 81)1, 93, 121, 124 a, 
125)in8 and 1, 132 a 9, 186 a, 

143)1 2, 144 n, 166, 167 a 8, 171 n, 

170 )i 4, 177 a 6, 180 a 7, 249 a 3, 
266)1, 276)1, 2771)6, 276)), 283 
n 9, 296 a, 297 a 9, 990 a, 991 a, 


994 a, 995 a, 996 a, 1207a, 1208 a, 

1228 n, 1262 a, 1278. 

Rijah Hodaey’s castle,—on the west 
tern bank of the Indns, 78 a. 

Kajgir,—a fortress to the S.-B. of 
Eananj, 680 a. 

Baj-mandrI,—a distriot of Hin¬ 
dustan, 692 a. 

Bajputanah, 728 n 8. 

Hnj-Sljihl,—a district of Hindus¬ 
tan, 686 a 7. [eee. 

Bnkah, 12 a 6, for Bahh’nh, whioh 

Bakh’ah,—a town in Mesopotamia, 
12 and a 6. 

Bal [EarhJ,—one of the two wings 
of the territory of Lakha^a- 
wati, on the western side of the 
river Gang, 686 and an 6 and 7, 
737 and a 7. 

liamhok, 487 a, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam, on the 
routo to Ghaznin. 

Enmma,—a town in the Diyar-i- 
Bnkr, 1162 a. 

Rum-pur,—a town in the Raj-Shahi 
district, 685 a 7. 

Uuni-Shahi',—a city in the terri¬ 
tory of Sijistin in Khurasan. 
20 a 8. See also under Bam- 
Shahi’istan. 

Ram-Slinhristna,—an ancient city 
iu the territory of Sijistan in 
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Ettoriian, 1128n. See aleo 
under Bim-ghahr. 

town on the wee* 
tern bank of the Indos, 78n. 

Bang,—a fortreae of Gnsarwin, in 
the territory of g^nriiean, 1008, 
1072 andwd. 

Bangamahat,—one of the chief 
cities of Bangalah, 680n. 

Basgamatih-—or 

Bangamatty,—• district of Baog&* 
lah, 686 »e. 

Bang>par,—a town in the territory 
of Bengal, 670 n9. 

Bantabhur or Banthabhiir,—a for¬ 
tress of Hindttstin, 617 «, 61B n, 
642 «9, 691 n, 610, 611n9, 628 
«0, 627, 642, 684, 685, 718, 818 
and«4, 819,824 n 8, 860. 

Banthabhiir, same as Bantabhilr, 
whioh see. 

Barh or BI1,—one of the two wii^s 
of the territory of Lakhaaawatl, 
on the weatem side of the rirer 
Gang, 686 andnnS and 7, 787 
and a 7. 

Basiit, mountains of,—a name 
giren by mistake to oertahi moun¬ 
tains in Ghur. alix. 818n9. 819 
«8, 441a7. 

Bifif or Bafif,—the chief town in 
the district of Bamiln, xUx, 
427 «s 684 n. 486 a, 1026 a. Also 
called Arfnf. 

Basin,—a fortress in the district of 
Malwah, in Hindiistin 687 n 4, 
688 a. 

Batan-pur,—a fortress In Jhar- 
Knndah, north of Jij-nagar, 687 
a 4, 688 a, 691a. 

Bawa,—a town in the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
LUeaopotamia], 186 n. 


Bawah or Bawl, the,—a riyerof 
Lohor in the Panjib, 726 and a 8, 
81tandn8, Il66n7. Bee also 
nnder the Bawl. 

Biwal Pindi,—a Dirision nnder the 
Punjab Goremment, 06n4,687 a, 
688n, 1191 a. 

B&wan Hfida, Lake,—the fountain¬ 
head of the Sntlsj, 787 a 9. 

Bawi or Bawah, the,—a riser of 
Lcdior in the Panjib, 460 a8,811 
and a 8,1181 a, 1164 nl, 1166 a 6, 
1166n7. See alao nnder tbe 
Bawah. 

Bayi, 996 a, for Bai, whioh aee. 

Bus,—a place near Babawir, zlis, 
886a9. 429a4. 

Basin,—a tract of country in the 
territory of Ghur, 826 a. 

Bed-Birer—SnrUi-rad—, the,—a 
tribntaryof the Xibnl riser, 79a. 

Bag-i-Onn jin,—a plaoe to the eontb 
of the city of Bijiatin, in the terri¬ 
tory of j^nriain, 89 and a 8. Bee 
alao the nest. 

Beg-i-Bawan,—a mnning or Sowing 
aand eitnated near Bol*'*i*Klh 
in Bijiatin, 86 a. 

Beg-Fnl,—a aand or giassl gats 
of Ptrfis-koh leading to Bnat^ 
412 andnS. 

Bhntak, 467 a, for Dam-yalc, a 
place west of the Jhilam oa the 
route to CHtasnin. 

RiUtt or ZiUlt, for the fori tees of 
Sar-i-Ta|iB6 in the Slnhietin, 
1197a 8. 

Binn or desert of Kagblw the,—he- 
tween Gkijarit'and Bind, 82 a 2. 

Bintambdr, 628 a 9, for Bantabhfir, 
whioh aaa. [Hlndnatln, 806,807. 

Biwip,—a iiaet of eoantiy in 
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Bo’en,—a moanUin in the central 
part of Ghur. 819. 

Boh,—a traot of oonntrjr (n Af^a> 
niatan, 610 a. 

Bohn nr Lhorl,—a toim of Sind, 
64an0. 

BohtalCj—a town of Hinduatin, 
698 n 7. 

Bohtnk, 487 n, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam, on the 
rente to Ghaznin. 

Borne, 1868 n 9. See aleo nnder 
Bumlah-i-Knbra. 

Bot-hak,—a town in the district 
of Hariinah in Hinduatin, 791 
» 1 . 

Bos-mandes^, 808 n 9, for UaodeA, 
which seel 

Badak,—a town in the district of 
Bamarltand, 168 n 7. 

Bttdbir,—a district and town 
between GnSn and i^aswin, 908 «, 
996 n, 1198 H. See also nnder 
Budbirln or Biid-barlt. 

Rndblr of Jiraft,—in the province 
of Kirmln, 288 n 9. 

Biidbar,—a town in the district of 
Uarw, 867 andnS, 869, 878,879, 
899, 427. 

Bud-biran,—or 

Biid-birat,—a district and town 
between Gilan and l^aswin, 
1208 n, 1809 n. See also under 
Budbir. 

Bue,—a town in the territory of 
^nrasin, 471n6. 

Bnhl [Bdessa],—a town of Meso¬ 
potamia, 226 w4, li64n. 

pa^»h, I264n, for Bnhl [Bdessa], 
which see. 


Bnhtas,—a fortress on the route 
between Ghaznin and Hind,688a. 

Bahtis-garh,—a district of Hindus¬ 
tan, 688 n. 

Bu-in-dnjt,—a fortress of Usii- 
g^h in Afarbaijan, 997 a, 1001 a. 

Bniri,—a town near the hill of 
Abu in Onjarat, 621 n. 

Rn^a),—a small tract of country 
in the district of Bust, 818 and 
n6, 860 and a 4. 

Bum, the Bilad or country of, zlvii, 
lix, 8, 4, 6,188, 184 n 9,186,187, 
138andn7, 189n, 140a6, 167 
andn4, 168 », 169,160, 161,168 
and n S, 168 and a 6, 164 and a 7, 
168a2,171,204tt, 811,214,816, 
219,828, 229, 286 a, 297, 298 a, 
762,884,1141 a, 1161 a, 1162a, 
1168, 1160 a 8, 1167, 1186a, 
1191 a, 1192 a, 1196 a, 1828 a, 
1287 a 4, 1289 a, 1162, 1269 a, 
12760,1292. 

Bumiah-i-Enbri [Borne], 1268 a9, 
1269 a. 

Bumili*,—a country in Turkey in 
Europe, 676, 762. 

Bufki,—a town of Hinduatin, 704 
a2,700andn2. 

Bus or DruS, country of, 870a, 
887 a, 9990, 1102 a, 1166 a, 
1167a,1188n,1292andn9. Bee 
also the next. 

Bussia, 886 a, 1166 a, 1167 a, 1169 
a 2,1170a, 1171 a. See also the 
above. 

Bnstamdir,—a territory on the 
shores of the Babr-i-^urs [the 
Caspian sea], 268 a, 991 a, 1117. 

Bnthenia, 1168 o. 
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Sabi [Siieba],—a tract of country 
in the territory of Tamaik in 
Arabia, 6, 803 n 7. 

Sabangji or Sabankji, 1072 n 8. 
See under Sabekji. 

Sabegji, fortresB of, 363. See under 
Sabekji. 

8abe](])>—fortress in the Tioiuity 
of Ohaznin. 1072 n 8. 

Sabekji or Sabegji.—a fortress in 
the coantry of Ohur, now western 
Afghanistan. 363 and n 6, 1072 
and n 8. 

Sibit-gayh, otherwise ’AU-garh,—» 
a town of Hindustan, 786 n. See 
also under 'Ali-garh. 

Sabras,* -a dependency of Ni|hapur 
in the territory of Khurasan. 181 
and n 8. 

Babrish, 181 n 8, for Sabras, which 
see. 

Sabzwar,—a district in the terri¬ 
tory of Khnraean. xlix, 247 h, 
897 n 7, 491, 1027 n 8, 1037 n,— 
formerly called lefirar. 

Sadd-i-Sikandar or Bab-ul-Abwab, 
680 » 7. See under the next. 

Sadd-i-Yajuj-Majuj or Barrier of 
Gog and Magog—tho Great Wall 
of China, 680 n 7, 794nl. 

Sadhura, the,—an old name of the 
Oh innb. 76n2, 80n. See also 
nnder the Sudarah or Sudharah. 

Sadi-^urgan,—a place in Mnghulis- 
tan, 940 n. 

Sadusan or Siwastan,—a city in the 
province of Siwastan or Sibwan, 
now the Upper Sind, 294 n, £40 n. 
See also under SIwasttn. 

9«f,-a fortress of Hindustan, 1206 

aS. 


$afaliBn, same as Isfahan', which 
see. 

Bafed Koh, the. See under the 
Safld Koh. 

Snfhed,—a fortress in Sijistan or 
Sistan, in the territory of Khnra- 
sail, xxr, 1205 nnd n 3. 

Sufhed Koh or Sufed-Koh,—a for¬ 
tress in the territory of Sijistin, 
in Khurasan. 202 andn6. 

Safld-Koh or Safed Koh,—a range 
of mountains in Afghanistan. 74 
n2, 874 n, 1022 n, 1014 n. Also 
called the Spiu-Qhar. 

Safkin, 1283 n 1, for Sabsin, which 
see. 

Sagar or Saugor,—a territory of 
Hindustan, 744m 9, 824n0. 

Sagawn,—a town in the territory of 
Lakhapawati, 666 n 6. 

Saghnr or Taghnr-i-Gbuzz,—a tract 
of coantry in Turkistin. 960 and 
n 6, 961 n, 963 and n 8. 

Saghir or Sakir,—a town of Turkis- 
tan between Kashghar and Khita. 
960 n 6, 961 n. 

Sagh-nab, xlviii, 908 n. Same os 
Sab-nab, which see. 

Baharan-pur,—a town of Hindus¬ 
tan, 611 n 3. 

$abnri. See under ^ubari. 

Sahili or Sihwali, 6&0n5, for Bhi- 
uli or Bhiwali, which see. 

Sahl-nbad,—a place in the territory 
of Khurasan, on the frontier of 
Balkh, 76 n 6. 

Sahlat or Sahlnft, 660 n 6, for Bhag- 
wat, which see. 

Sabra-i-jud,—a place in Hindustan 
near the capital city of Dibll, 768 

n2t 
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l{labrt-i-MuBh,—the valley of the 
FnvKt [Baphratee], north of the 
Ala 1273 and n 2. 

$a’Id,—a district In the Diyar-i- 
Mifriah [Upper Egypt]) 210 n, 
228 n 4. 

Saida,—a town in the province of 
Karman, 499 n. 

Sa’idan—Upper Egypt—, 228 n 4. 

See also nuder Sa’id. 

Baifrud,—a fortress in the territory 
of Ghur. 115 andw6. 876 n. 390, 
466, 1062. andn7. 1066, 1068, 
1070 and n and » 8, 1072 » 6, 

St. Petersburg, vi, vii, viii, 68 a 4, 
70 m 6, 72n 6, 264 n3, 263n3, 
616nl,672n 7 , 609 n2, 619n7, 
680 n 9, 682 N 6, 791 n 3, 832 n 7, 
853 n 6, 900 n 2, 1023 n 9, 1284 
n 4, 1289 « 4,—epp. xv. 

Sairam or Sairum,—a town of 
Tnrkistan S. of the Ulngli Tagh, 
877 n, 969 n I, 970 n 2. 

SiijSng or Aajfiiik,—a Saljra or 
8teppo in MiighfiHstan, 1141 n. 
SaWnh-Mnnl, 697 n 6, for Tiklah- 
Banl, in Ilindustiin. 

Snkar,—a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294 n, 642 71. 2, 
643 71. 

Saker, 960 7» 6. Same as Saghir or 
Sakir. [see. 

Sn-Khiinah, for Siya-Khannli.-whitli 
Sakit,—p town of Turkistan, 961 n. 
Siiklfib,—country of tho Slavs or 
Sclavoniiins, 1167,1292. See also 
nnder Suklab. 

Sa^-nnlj; or Sngh-tiulf,—a town of 
Turkistan north of Utrir, xlviii, 
908 n, 9707* 2, 0717». 

Saknat, 667 11 3, 558 11 8. Sec nmler 
Satiknnat. 


Salksin,—a territory in Tarkistln, 
234, 111677 6, 1283 and »1, 1291, 

1292 and 71 9. 

Sall-Mihr,—a fortress in the dis* 
trict of Zawzan in ^nrXsln, 
268 7t, 283. 

Salcot, fort of, 454 77 , for Siabkof, 
which see. [tin, 1090 ft. 

Sali-chwen,—a place in Mn^ulis- 
Snli kl SarSe,—a place on the route 
from Bawal Pin^i to Khanpur. 
1191 77. 

SuHngae or SalingSe,—a tract of 
country north of Mnyhulistan. 
87077,88977, 118677. 

Salingah. See the above. 

Salingah or Salingah, the,—a river 
of Mughuliatan. 88877, 889 tt, 
940 77, 947 77 . 

Salmiis,—a town in Afsrbaijan, 
99771, 1262 77. 

Salomnd,—a fortress in the district 
of KhowSf, in the territory of 
Khm asfin. 26877. 

Salt Desert [Sljeriston], the,—in 
the territory of ^uriisan, be¬ 
tween Dinit, the Eohistan and 
Sijistiin, 1016 77. 

Salt Lake, the,—in Biijputanah 
north of A jmir, 728 77 3. 
Salt-Range, the,— a range of moun¬ 
tains in Northern India, 74n2, 
294 71,482 77, 49817 7, 53771, 641 
77 7, 609773, 623778, 727 716. 

1130/7, 1131 77. See under the 
Makhhilnh Hills and the Jnd 
mountains or Koh-i-Jud. 

Sa’IuV,—a fortress in the province 
of (lilan, 1029 11 . 

Salu-ling-kiw,—one of the en¬ 
trances ill the great Wall of 
Chinu. 956 11 . 
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fialumh or Aaluiah,—a plaoe in 
the territory of Khnrainn. on the 
limita of Haimand aud Far-yib| 
400 and n 8. 

Bamairam,—one of the depeaden- 
oiee of Iffaliin, in the ’Iri^'i- 
‘Ajam, 170 a 8. 

Samairan,—a tract of oonntry in 
TarkiatXn, 880 a. 

SainXn,—a place in the territory 
of BalMb, 26 a 8. 

SimSn,—a rilli^ in MXwarS>an- 
Nahr, 26 a 8. 

Samanah or SamSnah,—a diatriot in 
Hindna.an, 616a 2, 608 a 8, 707| 
708, 768, 786, 880, 840, 841. 

Samind,—a place of Hindoatan, 
606 n8. 

8 aman<Kaharah or Saman-Karah, 
•xa place in Ma{||uliatan, 644 a, 
018a, 966n, 

Bam-Aram, the original name of 
Bamairam, which aee. 

Bamaronnd, 1045 a, for Samr^and, 
which aee. 

Bamar^nd. See under Bamr^ptnd. 

Bamarkant,—a city on the river 
Atil or Wolga [the Volga], 1200 
aO. 

Bambai, 684 a 8, for Banbhal, 
which aee. 

Bam-g]|ar,—a traet weat of Kag^> 
ghar. 022 a. 

Bamiaaf, Samiaat or Bonoifit,—a 
town in the Diyar-i>Sbimiah, 
228 and an 6 and 6. 

BamnagXn,—a division or diatriot 
in the territory of Bal|di, 426 
a 6. 

Samaakan,—^ dependency of NigJia- 
pur, in the territory of ^uraaXn, 
I8ln8. 


8 amra-ma,—a town in Hindoatan, 
708 a 1. 

Bamrllrand or Samarkand,— >a dia« 
triot and town in Mawara*an* 
Nahr, xxa, 26, 27 and a 6, 28, 20, 
80, 86, 87a, 46, 46, 72n6, 117a, 
120a 4, 187 a6, 188a and a 8, 
147 and a 8, 163 a 7, 164 n 2, 

166n, 233a, 260 n7, 261 a, 262 
al, 263 m, 266 and a 3, 268 m 4, 
260 a, 273 a and a 6, 274 andaa 
0 and 1, 276 a 2, 277, 280 a 0, 
401 a, 473 n 2, 478 a 6, 470 and a, 
480n, 486 m 8 , 604nl, 801a. 
001 a, 003a, 004a, 805n, 006a, 
007«, OOSn, 809a, 010a, 016rH 
618 n, 010 a, 921a, 922 a, 024 a, 
026 a, 029 a, 930 a, 931 n, 970 a 2, 
97l a, 074a, 077a, 078 ana a, 
070 and a, 080 and a 8, 081, 
982a, 083a, 986a, 888n, 093a, 
1004 hndal, 1082 a, 1016 n, 
1082 a, 1007 a 7, 1090 a, 1141 a, 
1146 a, lie4n, 1194 a, 1222,1268 
and a 8, 1266, 1276 a 8, 1287, 
1288, 1280. 

Samudr,—or 

Samndra, 661 a 2, sameoa Samnnd, 
which aee, 

Samund, the,-~name of the river 
Beg-mdtl in the Hindoi dialect, 
661 and a 2, 662 a. 

Banadiin,—a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-SbXmiah, 228 a 4. 

Sanbagii or Banbakji, 1072 a 8. 
See under SabekjL 

Sanbhal, Sirkir of,—^ district of 
Uindustan, 468 a 8, 684anda8, 
818 a 4, 1224 a. 

Banbhol'pur,—a district of Hindds- 
ttn, north of Jij-nagar,688n. 

Binbhar or Sanbhal,—a district 
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Mid town on the Qreat Salt Lake 
in RajputXnahi north of Ajmir, 
728 a8. 

Sanbhar Namak, 728 and a 3. 
Same aa Sanbhar or Sanbhal, 
which see. 

Sang-i-Snra]^,—one of tho routes 
between Gh aznin and Hindustan, 
267, 603 andnS, 606 andn6, 
606, 627 n. 

®*®8'**Sura^,—a KoUd or pass 
near the Ilalmand river, on the 
route from Ghaznin and Kabul 
into Ghur, 441 and h 7, 

Sang-i-SurJi,—a strong fortress in 
the territory of Ghur, 441 n 7. 

Sangah, capital of the district of 
Mandegli in ^ur, 331, 340, 841, 
417 w 9, 1002 and a 8, 1072 n 7, 
1079 and a 1# [see. 

Sangan, 181 n 8, for Shangin, which 

Bangarah or Sankrah,—a district 
of Hindustan, 690 a, 691 a. 

Sapjar,—a town in Mesopotamia, 
146, 1281 a. 

Sankanat,—a province in eastern 
Bang, 667 andn8, 658 and a 8. 

Sankarah, 691 a. See under San* 
garah. 

Sanl^ran, read SanVurin, See 
page Iviii, 

Sanknat, 667 a 8, for Sankanat, 
which see. 

Sankrah, 691a. See under San- 
garah. 

Sanknran,—a district in the pro¬ 
vince of Karmin, 290 a, 491, 492 
n7, 406, 498, 499 a. 640 a, 1021 
a 8. How called Sbaluzin, which 
idso see. 

Banknrin, 116 a 6, for Saifrud, the 
fortress of Ghiir. which see. 
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San^rCn, mountains of, 200a, 1021 
a 8. 

Sanpo, the,—or 

Sinpu, the,—name of the Brahma¬ 
putra behind the Himaiayahs, II, 
662 n, 663 n, 670 n 9. 

Santoo,—a town S.-W. from Jodh¬ 
pur, 706 a 7. 

Santpur,—-a town near Abu in 
Gnjarat, 706 n 7. 

Santur or Santur-garh,—a town of 
Hindustan, 706 andnn6 and 7, 
768, 839 and n 4, 840. 

Santur-garh, 839 a 4. See under 
Santur. 

Santus,—a town of Hindustan, 
676 and n 4. 

Saptari, plain of,—in Hindustan, 
660 a 4. [996 a. 

Sar-i-Ab,—a town in Afarbaijan, 

Par-i-PuI,—a town in Miwara-un- 
Hahr,978a, 1067 a4. 

Sar-i-Taidit,—a fortress in the 
district of Tun, in the If^uhistin 
of the Mnlabidah. 1196 a, 1197 
and a 8. 

Sar-i-Ulang Pass,—one of the passes 
of the HindQ-Kush. 288 n 8. 

Sarae,—a city on the Atil or'Wolga, 
1178 a, 1290 a 1. 

Sariie-i-Barutah,—a place of 
Hindustln, north-west of Dibli, 
861 a 8. 

Sarae-i-SIasatl,—a royal palaoe in 
Siatan, 189, 195. 

Sarae-i-Snltan,—a palaoe at Ba^dl* 
dad, 64nl. 

Sarae-i-fahiri,—a palaoe in Sistan, 
186 a, 187. 

SSrahae-miri,—a place of Hindus- 
tin, north of Lakbapawati, 682 
a 6. 
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Barakhe.~> district snd 'town in 
the territory of Kharasnn. 60, 
81 n, 0-t and n 8, 124 n, 125, 126, 
127, 129, 180, 131 n 7, 181 nO, 
246n 8, 247n, 899, 471, 472n, 
479 n, 646 n 6, 1000 n, 1028 n, 
1020 n, 1030», 1031 n, 1033 n, 
1037 n. 

Saraswabi, the,—a river of Hindus¬ 
tan, now the Snrsnti, 468 n 3. 

8 ar-^dd,—a traot of country in 
the Diyar-i-Shamiah, 222 and n 1. 

Sarha-sang, xlix. 

Sari,—^nanie of Snri, the Nu-yin, 
mistaken for a place, 711 n 4. 

Sarigh-i-l-ghur.—a tract of country 
south of Ka ahgh ar. 022 n, 987 n. 

Sarigh'Kol, the,—a lako in the 
mountains of BadaJAshan, in 
TnrkistSn, Iv, 087 n. 

Barig^- Kol, darab of,—in the moun¬ 
tains of Badakhahin. in Turkis- 
tin, Iv, 987 n. 

Sarigib Pamir, the,—a range of 
mountains in Central Asia, 
087 n. 

Sarik-kul, the, 087 n. See under 
the Bariifh kol. 

Saris Pamir, 087 n, for Sarigh 
Pamir, which sec. 

Sarjoo, the, 836 n 8, for the Sai^u, 
which see. 

Sarjon, the, 836 n 8, for the Bai’G, 
which sec. 

Bnrkar of Banga^. See under 
Bangaah. 

Sar-khad.—a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-SImmiah. 222 n 1. 

Bar-far,—a town in tho district of 
Bagb^^*^! 1243 n. 

Sarenti, 812 n 3. Bee under Snr- 
suti. 


Saranti, the, 469 n 7. See under 
the Surauti. 

Sar’Q, the,—a river of Hindustiini 
886 andn8, 837, 888. 

Sata-Khinah. for Siya-^Snah, 
which see. 

Sitgawp,—a town in the territory 
of Lakha^awafl, 666 n 6. 

Bangor or Sigar,—a territory of 
Hindustan, 824 nO. See also 
under Sagor. 

Sawab,—a town in the 'Irak-!- 
’Ajam, 144 n, 147 n 8, 161 and 
n6, 1200 n, 1201 n. 

Sawah Pass, 161. See under Sa wah. 

Saygill, 1018 n, 1020 n, an error for 
Sigis or Sijiz, which see. 

Sayo, the,—a tributary of the 
Theiss, in Hungary, 1167 a. 

Solavoni.<\, 1283 n 1. See also under 
SaVlib and Snklib. 

Sea of Darkness,—the Arctic Sea, 
1170. 

Sea of Pars—[the Persian Gulf], 
179 n. 

Sea of Gilan—[the Caspian], 
1286 n. 

Sea of ^nrz, [the Caspian]. See 
nnder Khnrz. 

Sea of Maghrib.—the Mediterra¬ 
nean, 1228 n. 

Soa of 'Umman [Oman], 003 n. 

Sea of Uruml,—the Lake Uru- 
mlah, in Armenia, 1262 n. 

Sea of Yunan,—the Mediterranean, 
1228 n. 

Se-ohwen,—the TingnSsh of the 
Musalmun writers and the Maha- 
Oliin of the Hindus. 1210 n. 1221 n, 
1222 n. 

Sehwan, 204», same as Sibwan, 
which see. 
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Seket, capital of tbo tenitorj of 
Bbtsbi in Mawafu-an>Nahr, 28 
n8. 

Belinga, the,—a river of Un^ulis- 
tan, 983 ». See under the Salin- 
gah. 

Sera-Mow,—a town of Hinduatan, 
700 n 7. See under Sihra-ma. 
Seraity, the,—a river of Hinduatan, 
088 w. 

Sewaetan, 1164. See also under 
Siwaatau. 

Sew-ohwen,—a province of Khita 
or Ohm. 1218 n. 

Sfanjab, same ae lafanjab, which 
aee. 

gbabartu,—a plain in the territory 
of ^unaln, near the city of 
Hirst, 1036 nl. 

Gbaburan,—a town in the district 
of ghirwan, in the territory of 
Af arbuijan, 1287 n. 

Shaburplian.—a dependency of 
Baljd, in Khurtiaan. 128 n, 129 
and n, 636 n 7. See also under 
BhlwarghSn. 

ghad-yakli,—a eity of Nishnpur, in 
the territory of Khurasan. 14 and 
n 1,16 n 4, 238 n 8, 242 n 6, 247 n, 
260n 6, 261nn0andl, 262 n 3, 
266 n 7, 266 n, 259 n 8, 286 n» 6 
and 7, 381 n 2, 393 n 8. 

Shafurkan. 129, 635 n 7, some as 
ShHbnrphnn. which see. 
ghngSn, 181 n 8, for ghangon, 
which see. 

ghaghnnn, same aa ghakuSn, which 
Boe. 

gljah-Sbad,—a town of Hindustan, 
109 n 6. 

ghahanshahi,—a fortress in the 
territory of Nimroz, 196. 


ghShantalah,—a mountain north 
of Tabriz in Afarb&ijan, 1280 
419. 

g^lh'dnjt,—a fortress in the *Ir5k* 
i-’Ajam, 1192 n, 120741. 
ghth-pur,—a district of Rawalpindi 
in the Fanjib, 637 4». 
gl}ah-Rukbiyah,—the later name 
of Fanakat or Banakat, the city 
in Mawara-nn-Nahr, 972 4t 
ghahr-i-Man,—a placeinOIlu-Khari 
near Dibli, 634412, 866, 867. 
ghahr-i-Sabz,—a town of llawara* 
nn-Nahr, formerly called Kas}|, 
1194 41. 

Shahr-i-Zoghan or GhivSs-Pur.— 
one of the suburbs of Dibli, 698 

41 8. 

ghahristin, the ancient capital of 
Sijistttn or Sistin, 1030 41, 1120, 
1122 41. 

gbahristiinah,—a town in theterri< 
tory of KlwrSaan. 111641. 
ghahristanab Gateway,—in Ifarw, 
1031 41. 

gbahu,—a mountain in Afarbaljkn, 
1286419. 

ghaVnan or Bhaghnln.—a mount* 
ainons tract of country in the ter* 
ritory of Khurasan, 300 and 4i 2, 
423 and 419, 426. 

flbaluzin.—a district and daraly in 
the province of Kapnan, 460418, 
491, 402417, 49341, 49941, 608 
418, 626418, 62741, 102241. See 
also under glianuzan and San* 
Varan. 

gbaluzon, the,—a stream falliug 
into the Knrmah, iu the province 
of Kufman, 499 4i. 
gbum [Syria], xxxiii, 2, 66 4i 1,137, 
140416, 14441, 149, 16841,167418 
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109,17l,903andftl, a04n, 206 
andnO, 206, 207, 208 andmnl 
and 8,200 and n 6, 210 and n, 211, 
218 and n 6, 214 and n, 216,218 n, 
210, 222 and n 9, 223, 224, 220, 
«4, 226 andnn7 and 8, 227nO, 
228 andn4, 229 n 6, 230, 207 
andn, 298 and n, 299,706,884, 
074n, 1162 n, 1168, 1160 n8, 
1191 n, 1210t», 12Un, 1223 n, 
1239 f», 1246 n 6,1261,1262,1056 
ii6, 1268 n andn 8. 1264 n, 1266 
and'n9, 1267n 6, 1270 n 2, 1276 
and a 8, 1276 n, 1277 n, 1278 n, 
1282. 

ShamakltT.—a town in Afarbaijin, 
008n, 1^7 n. 

Shamili Kafihbi Po-ab,—in the 
Panjib, 606 » 8. 

Shamin Gara [8amin Kaharah 7 ] 
—a place in Ungj^uliatin, 066 n. 

Bbimiab, territory of, 126 m 7, Bee 
under Sbim [Syria]. 

Shinrilan.—a range of monntaine 
in the Himilayah, 1046n 8. 

Qhamlial, 828 m6. See under Sami* 
■it. 

Bbimo or Kob,—the Great Dee er t 
of Tnrkietan, 920 m. 

Qbamum,—a town in the DiyKr*i* 
Mifriah, 220m6. 

Shandn, 1210 m, for Shang-td. 
Bee aleo nnder Ciandn. 

Bhanp ln.—a dependency of Mia^i* 
pur in the territory of £hnriaan, 
181 andnS. 

Shang'til,—the later name of Kay- 
phig(Fu, capital of Ohin nnder 
the Mnijials, 1141 m, 1219 m. 

BhangtO, the, 1219n. See nnder 
the Shan-til. 

Shan*td or Shangtd, the,—a rirer 


in the oonntry of Karofaio, in Ha* 
l^uliatan, 1219 m. 

Shenuaan,—a diatriot in the pro* 
rinoeof Kafman, in 
890 n, 460n 8, 408 n 7, 490m, 
040n. Bee abo under Sitalnaan 
and Sanhnrin. 

Shiriatan.—a wfld deaert in £^wi* 
raam, 286. 

Shariatinab,—one of the dependen* 
oiea of Nia^npur in Khuraain. 
181, 266 n, 491. 

Rhart. the diatriot of Baj^dld, 16 
m6. 

Blliah or aah-gliash,—name of a 
territory, rirer and city of Mawa* 
ra.nn-lfahr on the Siben or 
Jazartea, on the frrmtier of the 
Tnrki, 27 andn6, 28 andn8, 
016 n, 921 n, 062 m, 971m, 973 n, 
—it maa alao called Fanakat and 
ia now known aa Tiahband. 

Shatt-i-WiLdawir, the,—or 

ghatt-i-Itadwir, the,—a rirer of 
g^wiraam, 4/78 n 2. 

Sheba,-a country in Arabia, 808 
n7. See under Sabi. 

Shen-ai,—a Ohineae prorinoe, 
1218 m, 1219n, 1222 n. 

Sheorijpur, 888 m. See under 
phiw.rai-pur. 

Qber*bin,— a gate far the city of 
Kiahapiur, in the territory of Qn* 
riaan, 1036 m. 

Bher-Sang,—a fortreaa in the monn* 
taina of Hiiit, 842. 

Sherwin, 1106 m, aame aa Bbinran* 
which aee. 

Sbetib,—a fort in the city of Gan* 
dhar, 77 m. 

gha-Khinah, f<» Siyi*Sh*«(^* 
which aee. 
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Shibbetgan, 1105 n, for gh'war* 
^in or Bhiwarkan. which aee. 

Stligatce,—a town in the territory 
of Tibbat, li. 

Bhighnan, 423 n 9, for Shagbnan or 
SliaiFnSn, which see. 

ShicboSn,—a territory on the Upper 
Oras, 1044 n. 

Shihab-nd-Din.—or 

Shihab-nd-Din-nur.—a place in the 
Fan jab, 467 n. 

Bhiklr-gah of Saltan Firut ghlh, 
—in the capital city of Dihli, 621 
n6. 

Bhinl-ghanah. for Siyk-EhSnah, 
which see. 

ghirin, 181 n 8, for Sabris of Nisht< 
pur, which see. 

ghirSn-koh,—a fortress in the ‘Iraif:* 
I-'Ajatn, 277 n 6,990 n. 

Bhiria. the capital of Fare, 26 n 2, 
66 nl, 64nl, 266n, 296», 407 
«8, 974 n, 1118 n 9. 

gjliriyah,—^ town in the district 
of Dajayl, in the Arabian ’IrS^F, 
1240 n. 

QhirwKn,—a district in Afarbiijan, 
lix, I70n 8, 994 n, 998 n, 1162 n, 
1196 n, 1287 «. 

Bhiwarghan or gjiTwarlfin,—a tract 
of country in the territory of 
Khurasin, 128n, lOOOn, 1060n, 
1196 », 1220 n 1. See also under 
Bhabnrtdisn. which see.] 

Bhiwarkin. same as ghiwargh*n, 

61llw-astin, 682 n 8, another name 
of Siwastan, which see. 

plliwistan,—the modem Sibwln or 
Upper Sind, 1074*. Bee also 
under SIwastin. 

Bhiw-rai-nur.—a town in Parganah 
Bhrah of Allahabad, 088 «. 
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Shiwstan, an error for ghiwistan. 
See page Iziv. 

Shiva-Khinnh. for SiyS-Khinah, 
which see. 

Siioristin,—the Salt Desert in the 
territory of KhurSgan. between 
Hirat, the Bahistiin and SijistSn, 
1016*. 

Bhnstar.—a city in the prorince of 
^uzistan, in Persia, 290 n, 1201 
*7. 

Slat'kot,—a fortress and town 
in the Panjab, 453 and n 4,464 *, 
456 and*, 401, 627. 

Siba, tlie,—a rlrer in the territory 
of Siangahtse, in MaghuiistSn, 
945*. 

Siberia, 961 *. 

Sibr, the original name of Siberia, 
961 n. 

Sicily, xlrii. 

Sifanjiib, same as Isfanjab, which 
see. 

Si'-gan-fO, capital of the Ohinose 
province of Shon*si, 1218*. 

Sigistan, same as SijistSn, which 
see. 

Sigis or BigizT,—a mountain range 
in ZSbnlistSn, 184n, 1018*. 

Signitz,—a town of Hungary, 
1167 n. 

Sih>Go^ah-i*nnb,—a plaoo in the 
mountain tracts of Hirat, 149, 
851*8, 358. 

Sihnur, Hills of,—in . Northern 
India, 684, 1224*. 

Sihri-mu,—a town of Hindustan, 
west of the Ohograh river, the 
Sera Mow of the Indian Atlas, 
760 and * 7. 

SihuQ [Jazortes], the, 28*8, 76 
*2, 268 * 8, 271*, 278«, 877n, 
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879n, SOON, 904n, 916n, 981 
922 n, 931 n, 982 n, 968 n 8. 970 
»2, 978 n, 983 n, 985 n, 988 n, 
lOOOn, 1082 n, 1192 n. 8 m also 
nnder the Jaxortes. 

Bibwnli, 660 n 5, sama aa Snhili, 
which see. 

Bitiwia or Sehwan,—the present 
name of SiirnstSn or Upper Sind, 
£94 n. 640 n, 692 n 4. 1074 n. 

Seo also nnder STwastin. 

Bijbtan,—a district or prorince in 
the country of Khun'iBiin. zxir, 
zzv, xir, liii, 12, 19 and n 1, 20 
and»3, 21, 22, 23 and n 9, 24 n 4, 
25 n 2, 31 n 3, 34 and nu 6 and 8, 
85 and n, 43 and n 4, 76 n 8, 81 n, 
85 n, 134,183 n 2,185 and n, 186 n, 
187, 188 andn7, 192 and tin 8 
and 2, 103 n 5, 108, 109 n 7, 305 
n 7, 300 n, 324 n, 376 and n 1,378, 
890 n 6, 301 and ti 1, 308 ii 4, 

402 n, 410 n 5, 423 n 8, 417, 457 ti, 
490, 602 n 6, 603, 604 and n 2, 
610 n, 616 n, 626 n, 882, 911 n6, 
926 n, 967 n 3, 1015 n, 1062 n 3, 
1119,1120and n2, 1122n, 1123n, 
1125, 112Gandn6, 1127, llOOn, 
1200n, 1201 n, 12a4Ml. Seo 
also under Sletan. 

Bijiz, 1018 n. Soo under Sigiz or 
Sigizi. 

Bikandnrlah, same as Iskandarlah, 
which see. 

Bikhim, State of,—in the Eastern 
Himilayah Mountains, 662 n, 
668 n. [Kol, which see. 

Bi'Kol, the,—same as the IssTgh- 

Bilesia, 1166n, 1107 n, ll71n. 

8 U Uiko,—a bridge orer a small 
branch of tfie Urahiiiiipatra near 
Gowihati, 563, 664 n. 


Bilmur or Sirmur,—a hilly track 
and city in Hindustin, 706 and 
n 2, 839 and n 9, 840. 

Simnin,—a town in the district ot 
Iflumis, between Kharasan and 
’IrSk-i-*Ajam, 991 n, 1207 a. 

Sind or Sindh, li, liii, 23 n 9, 88, 
88 n 2, 96n 2, 116, 200, 288 n9, 
284, 290 n 4, 202n,293 » 6, 294a, 
806 anda 7,308 a 2,318 n 6,451 a, 
476 a, 491 a 6, 603 n 7, 622 a 6, 
624 n, 629 n 4, 630, 532, 634 and 
nn6 andl, 637 n, 638 a, 639 a, 
640 n, 610 tin 6 and 7, 612, 614 
nndnS, 616 »1, 610 a, 623 n 8' 
644 n 7, 646, 656 n, 061 n 2, 678, 
674 and H 3, 676 H 9, 687 n 9, 095 
n 1, 704 M 5, 707 it 8, 722 and n 8, 
724, 727 and n 6,728,730,768 a 4, 
784, 786 and a 6, 788, 792, 795 n, 
809, 810 ti, 812, 816 and a 3, 823 
a 3, 840,814,850,853 a 9, 859 a 8, 
860, 802, 863 a 3, 869 a 1,997 a, 
1023 a, 1073II4, 1074n, 1129, 
1131,1153, 1231 nO,—app. xrii, 
XTiii. 

Sind [Indnsl, the, 77 a, 78 a, 80 a, 
207, 290 n 4, 291«, 292, 294 a, 
43 4 }i, 483 a 3, 498 a 7, 634,635 a, 
536 a, 637 n, 638 a, 540 a, 641 a 6, 
644, 623 a 8, 631, 67 4 a 3, 677, 
678 n 7, 679, 087 a 1, 096 and n 9, 
690 a, 724, 733 a 7, 768, 792, 816, 
810 a 2, 993 a, 907 a, 1007, 

1020 a, 1023, 1042, 1043 a 1, 1046 
n3, 1073 a 4, 1074 n, 1075 a, 

1082 a, 1133, 1135 a 3, 1145 a, 
1153, 1164 a 1, l20ln, 1217 a. 
Soo also under the Indus. 

Siiid-i'llliih, the, [the river of Hiah], 
687 a 1. See under the Uluh, 

Siudli. See uudur Siud. 
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SindITm-yii or 8ind1im-y&,—a city 
in the oonntry of Malia-Ohin or 
Tingnia^, 1141n. 

Bind-Sagar, the, [the river Sind], 
498 n 7, 499n,641ne. 

Bind Sagar Do-abah, the,—In tho 
Panjtb, zziv, 9C n 2, 4S6 n, 636 n, 
687 n, 689 n, (iOO n 5, 628 n 8, 677 
n6, 816 n 6, 810 nn 8 and 5, 

1181 n, 1166 nO, 1181 n2. 

Sinduat&n,—another name of STwaa- 
tan or upper Sind, 204 n, 682 
andnS, 1164. See also under 
Siwaatan. 

Bining,—a city of Mof^ulistan, on 
the banks of the T(.axi Mur-sn, 
1187 n. 

Sinjib,—a town or city in Mawara- 
nn>Nahr, 905 n. See also under 
Isfanjib or Sfanjnb. 

Sipahan, same as Iffahnn, which 
see. 

Sira Murin, the,—'the river Sira of 
Mughulistan, 1219 ». 

B>rim,—a town of Turkistan, 877 a. 
See also under SairSm. 

Biran, 181 n 8, for Sabrns of KIsha- 
pur, which see. 

Siranri, 469 n 7, for Tarn-in on the 
banks of tho Sorsutl. 

Sirgooinh,—a district of Hindustan, 
691 n. 

Birhind,—a town in the Panjab, 
468 w, 633 n, 707 n 6. 

Sirhoi,—a town in Rajputanah 
near the Arawall Iliils/ 621 n. 

Sirmur, 706 and »2, same os Sil- 
mur, which see. 

Sirmur Bnrdnr, hills of, 641 and n 6. 
See under Silmur or Sirmur. 

Birr, the,—another name of the 
Sil}un [Jaxartea], 970 n 2. 


Sirsntty, the, 469 a 7. See under 
tito Snrsati. 

STrnshtah,—^ district and town of 
Uawarn-un-Nahr, 27 n6. Also 
called Ishrusnah and Isrnghtah. 

Sistin,—a district or province in 
the torritory of EharisSn, zlvii, 
16, 99, 133, 187, 186 n, 187, 188 
andm7, 189, 190,192,198, 194, 
196, 197, 198, 109, 200, 201 and 
n4, 202, 233, 235, 248, 604 and 
a 2, 926 n, 967, 088 n, 1002,1018, 
1016,1037 n, 1047, 1048 anda 9, 
1068, 1062 and nn 4 and 6, 1066, 
1110,1120 and n 2,1122 n, 1123 n, 
1124, llOan, 1203, 1206. See 
also under Sijiston. [see. 

Sitnoor, 705 n7, for Santur, which 

Siwad,-—the country sorroanding 
the city of Bagj^dad, 1238 n 8. 

Siwalik hills,—in Korthern India, 
693 n 8, 837 n 3. See also under 
SiwSlikh, 

Siwalikh,—a tract of country in 
Northern India, 110, 200 andn 2, 
468 and n 4, 469 n, 608, 611 and 
m3, 674, 693 andn8, 703, 710 
andn8, 728, 781, 786,830,837 
andn3, 860. 

Siwostan,—a district or province 
to tho north west of Sind, the 
present Siliwnn, 88 n 2, 294 n, 
629 m 4, 532 n 3, 638 n, 639 nn 4 
and 5, 640 n, 610, 614 n 8, 616 n, 
628, 631 n 8, 668 n, 1164. 

Siyn-Khiinnb,—a fortress of Ghar- 
jistan, ill IGinrnsun, 410 andn3, 
1072 and n 7. 

Snowy Moiiiitnins, the,-—tho PIr 
Pihjiil Mountains, 1132m. 

Soane, tho,—a river of Ilindustin, 
661 H. Soe also under the S09. 
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Souik, the,—a river of ninduetin, 
ranning to tho of Gang-pur, 
68811. 

Bodra, the, 678 n 1, for the Sudha* 
rah, -which lee. 

Solil^i or Suli^a,—a tract of oonntry 
between Ohin and Hind, 1217 «. 
Somnith,—a town of Gnjarat, 
82 and n 2, 86 n, 88 n 2. 

Bon, the,—a river of Hindustan, 
651 n, 688 n, 743 n 3, 817 n 9. 
Boorsntty, the, 469 a 7. Seo under 
tho Snrsnti. 

Southern Chinn, tho country called 
Hahn-Ohin by tho Hindus, 1136 
n9. 

Spin-gharor Safed-Koh,—a moun¬ 
tain range in southern Afghanis¬ 
tan, 408 n 7, 400 ii, 1014 n. 

Stony Monntains, the,—the Koh-i- 
Snngln, 503 n. 

Strigonia,—a province of Hungary, 
1168 n. 

SUdah or SQdah,—a city in the 
Krimea, 900 a. See also under 
Sudah. 

Subah of BangSlah, 692 a. Seo 
under Bangalah. 

Subahof Bihar, 503 n. See under 
Bihlr. 

Suchur, 060 n6, same as Saghiic o' 
Sahir. 

Bncnir, 9€0n6, same as Sa|^ir or 
Sahir. 

Budah or Suadah,—a city in the 
Krimea, 009 n, 1000 n, 1166 n. 
Sttdhara,—-or 

Sudhapi,—a town to the north-west 
of Waairabad, 678ii 1, 726. 
Sudarnb, tho,—or 
Budharah or Sudhafi, the,—an old 
nahio of tlic Ohinab. 76 n 2,483 n, 


688 a, 680«,644n7, eSSa, 678 
andnl, 679, 818, 814, 8i6aS, 
1130 a, 1226 n. 

Suft,—a town in the country of 
Afarbuijan, 996 a. 

Safed-Koh, fortress of. Bee under 
Snfhed Koh. 

Sufi-Khanah gate, the,—one of the 
gates of the city of Utrlr, in 
Tnrkistan, 97ln. 

Sughd or Sos^d,—a province in 
Mawarn-uii-Nahr, and the country 
round Bamarhnnd, 117 n, 006 n, 
909 m, 916 n. 

Suhin or Suhin, the,—a river issu¬ 
ing from the Jud mountains, 
1130n, 1131 m. 

Safari,—a tract of country in Tor- 
kistan, 233 n 6. See also undor 
the next. 

Sublrl or tract of coun¬ 

try in Turkistin, xlvii, 288 and 
m6 , 237. 

Suja,—a place in Turkistin, in tho 
neighbourhood of the AwaJ fah 
or T^. 949 m. 

Suji, the,—a river of Turidstsn in 
the neighbourhood of the Awaj 
O' Tagb. 949 m. 

Bu]u,->a city in the territory of 
Tinghut or Kaahin, 1086 m. 

Suh-i-Amir,—-a town opposite 

ghiraz founded by ’Ufd-ud- Dau- 
lah Buwiiib, 64 n 1. 

Buh-i-Bultan,—a place in the city of 
Bai^dad, 1243 m. 

Suhanka,—a tract in tho country 
of Jauhiit or Khita. 1220n. 

Suk-Ohiw.—a city in the oouutry 
of the K^i(a*is, 956 m. 

Sukin or Sankln,'->a city in the 
country of Khuriah [OoreaJ, 956n. 
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Pvkkier, 960 m 6, 961 n. Same ai I 
Beijltir or Sa^r. 

So^lib,—oonntrjr of the Sian or 
SdaToniana, 661 mO, 1288. See 
alao under Sa^lib. 

Snkqnier, 960 »6. Same ae Sa^ir 
or Sa^ir. 

Snknir, 060n 6. Same aa Be|^ or 
Sall^ir. 

Sulika, same as Sollka, wbioh see. 
Snllm&n moantains or Koh'i-Siyab, 
the,—a range of mountains east 
of Aff^nnistan, xir, 187 and n 3. 
Also called the SulImSni moun¬ 
tains. 

Salimsni mountains, xir. See the 
above. 

Snltuniah,—-a fortress in al-^ihirah 
£Cairo], 229 » 6. 

SuH3n-kot,—a city and fortress in 
the Bhianah territory in Hindus¬ 
tan, 646, 646 n 7, 732 andnS, 
82A 

SnHan-pur,—-the name given by 
Ulngli Khan, son of Sal(in Ghi- 
yos-ud-Din to the toTvn 

of Arangul now Warangful in the 
Dakhan, 689 n. 

Sunlm,—a district of Hindustin, 
633 » 8, 699, 714 n 9, 726 andn9, 
730, 788,796 M, 880. Also called 
Sunnam. 

Snnargapw,—a tract of country in 
Lakhapawati, 668»1, 690 n, 

691 n. 

Sunargapw,— a district of Hindus¬ 
tan, near Talinginah, 690 n. 
Suni-pat,—a town to north-west of 
Dihll, 861 n 8. 

BnnUiSs,—a dependenoy of NT|^b- 
pur in the territory of KhurasSn, 
181 n& 
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Sunkin, same aa SQkin, whiok 
see. 

Sunnim,—adistriotof Hind6slXn, 
795 ». See also under Bnnam. 
Surah,—a place in the Ofaasnin 
territory, 1014 m2. 

Suraj-garh,—a pargaeoh west of' 
Bangalah, 698 m. 

Surat, Bandar of,—in the Bombay 
Fresidenoy, ix. 

Sar]A-Ab Kotal, the,—in Afgh^ois- 
tan, 1022 n. 

Snrkhshan,—a fortress in Hisan* 
darin, 901 n. 

Surkh-Ghar.—a range of moantains 
ill the country of Ohur, 318,819 mi. 
Surkh-rud [Bed Eiver], the,—a 
river of Afghanistan, 70 n. 

Sursuti,—one of the MahalU of 
8\rkir Sanbhal, in Uiudustin, 
466Ml, 468 andnS, 491, 629 m 4, 
632 and n 4, 633 », 611 n 3, 627, 
688, 731, 766, 812 and n 3, 837. 
Sorsuti, the,—a river of Hindus¬ 
tan, 439 n 7, 463 n, 468 and n 3. 
Sub,— a district in £huzistan oi 
Ah wax, 304 » 2. 

Sutlaj, the,—the Sutlej of the 
maps, 79 m, 468 n 4, 633 n, 611 
m8, 687 m 9, 728Ml, 739 mO, 788 
n9, 811n8, 828n, 1166n6. 

Sum at,—a mountain distriot to the 
west of Kashmir, Iv, 431 m 6, 
1044n, 1045 M, 1062 n 2. 

Swat or Swit. See under Suwit. 
Swen-wha-fu,- a town in the ooaai> 
try of Khitk. 968 m. 

Sylhet,—a distriot in the territoT^ 
of Assam, 763 n4. 

Syria, 162 m 8, 760, 1261 , 1287 m 
, 1276 n 8, 1277**, 1279 m. See 

^ Also ttiidof Sh mL 
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Tabarliltod,—or 

'i'abarWndah,—a district and town 
of llindustin, xxiiit 881 n 6, 457 
and n andn 3,468 n, 460 n 8,461 n, 
464,46dand n 1,.401 and n 1, 682, 
633«, 643n 9, 603 andn6, 607, 
012,013, 627, 646 and nn 9 and 4, 
647 andn9, 649, 662, 689 n6, 
605 andn2, 699, 700 n8, 704 
nS, 7UnO, 723, 74G, 748,749, 
753, 763, 767, 768 and n 2, 784 
andn, 788, 792, 793, 794,830, 
1059 n 9, 1060 n 6, 12l7n,—app. 
ii, iii. 

Tubarhindh, same aa Tnbarhindah, 
which see. 

’I'abaristan,—a provinoo on the 
Caspian, 16 andn6, 16, 22,31 
n 3, 32, 33, 43, 63, 84 and n 6, 88 
n2, 93, 133, 137, 263 n, 278 n, 
280, 881, 092, 993 n, 1117,1119. 

Xabas,—a town in the l^nbiatin of 
the Mulahidab, Ixir, 80n 6,125 
n8, 182 n 9, 394 n 2, 406, 1203. 
Also called Tobboa. 

Tabaa, 744 n 5, for Manigh of Hin* 
dustin, which aee. 

Tabbaa, 126 n 8. See under Tabaa 
of the ICahiatan. 

Tabriz, capital of the Atl-baka of 
A;arbiTjan, 136 n, 170 n 8, 172 
n3, 29Cn, 298nl, 488n8, 492 
n7, 861, 005 n, 097 n, ll02n, 
1228 n, 1262 n, 1268 n, 1281 n, 
1286 a 9, 1287 m. 

Tae'ghtn, fortress of, 1008 n 6. 
See ondor Tao-han of Tnkh8ria- 
tan. 

Tie-l^n of BadakhshSn. 1010». 
Same as TM-^an of Takliaristau, 
which aee. 


T9e>Vanof ^undnz, 1010n, 1082 », 
1163 and n. Same aa Tao*i|Fau of 
Tnkhnristin. which sco. 

Tae-Van,—a town in the diatriot of 
TnkhSriatan in BhIJeJi, east of 
Ijiundoz, xlviii, xlix, Ixi, Ixiii, 22 
n4, 94n3, 128 n, 288 n 3, 280 n, 
290 andn andn 4, 376 n 7, 426 
n6,800andn2, 1008 n 6, 1009n, 
lOlOn, 1011 n, 1082 n, 1100 n 4, 
lllOn, 1163 andn, 1226 and 
n9. 

Tafila,—a city in tho territory of 
Ghariistiin. 096 n, 998 n, See 
also under Tiflis. 

Tag-ab, the,—or 

Tng-no, tho,—a river and valley in 
AfghSnistan to tho east of Kabul, 
831 n 8, 1044 n. 

Toghar-i-Ghnzz.—-the or 

ooantry of the Ofanza tribe, in 
Tnrkiatan, 923 n, 961 n, 962 n. 
See also under Ghnzzistnn. 

Taghazgaz,—a ooantry. of Tnrkia- 
tan, probably corrapted from 
Taghar-i-Ghazz. 062 n. 

Tahkal, the old capital of the pro¬ 
vince of FeaJ^iwar, 1003 n 6. 

Tabkri, an error for Tigbari, aee 
page xlvi. 

Taht Httzorah,—a tract of country 
along the bonks of the Indus, 
1132n. 

.TSikan or Talikan, 1010 n, for T^e- 
l^Sn of Toldl<>nstin. 

Tai-li-fd,—a town in the Chinese 
province of Ynn-nan, 1217 n. 

Taiming, the present Pyen-lyang,— 
a city in the Cliinoso province of 
Honan, 968 n, 960 n, 1180 n 9, 
1138 n,—oallod also Nanking. 
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Tai>tong-f&,—a oity In the ooontry 
of or Ohin. OSS n. 

Tajir-Koh,—a tract of ooontry in 
the territory of ^Qr, alix, 810 
and n 4. 

T^IFi— n fortress in the territory of 
Sijistan, 76 n 8,81 n, 186 n, 356 n, 
1028 w, 1020 n. 

I'ah of ZabalistSn, 866 n. See nndor 
of Sijistan. 

Tah Bridge, the,—in the city of 
Ghaznin. 366 n. 

Tak'ib,—a smalt district in the 
territory of Wajlristan, 834 and 
n8. 

Tak-ab or Tuk-ao, the, 331 n 8. See 
under the Tag-ab or Tag-ao. 

'Takarharud, 04 n 8, 00 n 2, for 
Nangnihar or Nagrahir, which 
see. 

Taidit'i>Bihi,-Hi hill north-east of 
Peshawar, 78 n, 

Takrit,—*a town and fortress on 
the Dijiab [Tigris] above Bagh* 
dad, 207 n 8, 1282, 1233 andn2, 
1237. 

Tal-i'B3ghir,—a strong fort and 
small town on a hill, two day’s 
journey north of ^alab [Aloppo], 
1273 ti. 

'r&lakan of Jnzjan, 1011 m, for Tae- 
VSii of Tulpiaristau. 

Ta-la-kion,—the Jil-han of Khnra- 
sin as called by the Chineso 
traveller Hioaen Thsang, 1011 n. 

Tadandah, for the fort of TalBandah> 
which see. 

Talan Woslr,—a place in Mnghulis- 
tin, 1166 n. 

Talas or Tolash.-—a little district 
immediately north of Lower 
SnwSt, Iv. 


Tails or TaHah.--lv. dee under 
Tilisli of Tnrkistln. 

Tails or Tnlssl^i—siilother name of 
Taras, which tee, 982 m. 

Talaslj or Talas^—a city of Tnrkie* 
tan, Iv, 877 n. 

Talas}^ the,—« river at Tnrkistln, 
879 n. 

Tallwari,—a town of Hindustln 
near Pinipat, sonth of Thani-sar, 
469 o 7, 463n, 467n, 486n, 606 
n 8,637 n, 633 n 4,761 n 1,—form¬ 
erly called TOrl’in, which see. 

Talbandah, for the fort of Talean- 
dab, which see. 

TalbTs,—a place in the Diyar-f- 
Mifriab, 211. 

Talcan, 1010 n, 1011 n, for fae-kln 
of Tnlfharistan. 

Talcan, 1011«, for Tnl‘V8“ 
Khnrasan. 

Talcan, 101 In, for T^-kln of 
Tuyiarietan. 

Talh-pat or Tal-pat,—a place In 
ninduslan, S.-B. of Dihli, 837 
and n 2. 

Tali,—a town in the oonntry of 
Kbits or Ohin. 1221 n. 

TSlikan,—incorrectly for Tln-kan 
of Tnliharistln, which see, 94 m 8 , 
1010 n. 

Talikin on the Mnrgh-sb, 1010 m, 
for T^l-kkn of Sj^arasan, which 
see. 

Talikhan,—incorrectly for Tie-kin 
of Tnyiarist&n, 94 n 8, 1008 m, 
lOlO n. 

Taling,—or 

Talinganah,—a city in sonth-eost- 
em Bengal, 688 n, 689 n, 690 m, 
692 n. [see. 

Talkah-Banl,for Tiklah-Bini, which 
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TaUcah-mSm^ fm Tiklah-'BSnii 
whlph' we. 

dependency of faslrin 
in the *Ira^i*’.djam, 1009 h, 
1010»,ia06n. 

TU-^in, —« city M>d town in the 
territory of ^nrae&n, between 
Marw end Balkbi xlviii, zliz, Ixi, 
huii, 22»4, 40,94 andnS, 267 
a2, 296, 876andn7, 378, 890, 
898,899, 426ne, 474n, 478»6, 
481 n8,602n6,809n 2,917,996 n, 
1008, 1005, 1008 andnS, 1009 
■ndn, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1012, 1018, 
1016 n, 1019 n, 1020 a, 1028 a, 
1026 a, 1027 n8,1040 a 8,1049 a 8, 
1071 and n 8,1079 andn 8,1088 n, 
1009a, 1101 a 1, 1103n, 1109 

aada4, lllOa, 1168n, 1201a. 

Yll-^an of Takbiriatin, 426 a 6,809 
a 2,1009 a. See nnder Jie-lfin 
of Tokharietin. 

Tal'pat, same aa TaUi-pat, which 
see. 

Taleandah,'—a stronghold within 
the limits of l^innan}, xxrii, 679 
and a 6, 680 », 816. 

Talwandi,—name of scTeral places 
in Hindustan, 469 a 7. 

Talwirab,—the present name of 
the fortress of Kalinjar of Mul¬ 
tan, 76 a 6, 87 a, 1074 a. 

Talwirah^—a place in Hindustan, 
on the road from Dihll to Bbat- 
nir, 450 a7. 

Tamsk,—« tract of ooontry in 
TnrldstaD, 877 a, afterwards 
called the Dasbt-i-^abQhah* 

Tamfhij.—a city and territory 
of Torkistan, 164, 270, 271, 900, 
OOOn, 024n, 986 andaS, 036, 
954,956, 967 a, 968 a, 960 and 


n6,961 and a, 068, 06S and a 6, 
966, 067, 068, 074. 1047, 1082, 
1084, 1096, 1097, 1106, 1107, 
1109, 1111 and a, 1112,1144a4, 
1157, 1158 a 8, 1186, 1215 and 
a 8, 1267 a, 1282,1201. 

Tamisbah, an error for Timmlgbiah, 
see page Iz. 

Tamking, capital of the Altan j^^n 
of 1138 a, 1180 a. 

Tana'is, the,—another name of the 
river Don, 1170 a 8. 

Tan6sar, 469a 7, for Th6ni-aar, 
which ses. 

Tangah-Taku, 001 a, sameas Taaig- 
Tala, which see. 

Tangal or Tingai,—a city in the 
territory of Tinghut or 1^6|bio, 
1085 n3, 

Tangan, the,—a river in the terri¬ 
tory of BangSIah, 600 a. 

Tangistin, or region of tang$ or de¬ 
files,—the assemblage of monn- 
tains which constitatea the terri¬ 
tory of Bootan, 668 a. 

Tangtabash.—another name of the 
eonntry of Tingnisb or Ningaish. 
1087 a. 

Tang-Talu,—a range of mountains 
between Luxistin and Firs, 277 
a 6, 091 a, 

Tangnsthan,—the mountains of 
Bootan, 668 a. Bee nnder Tan- 
gistin. 

Tangnt, 047 a, for the oonntiyof 
Tinghilt or 

Tanklah-BIni, for TBdah-Bini, 
which see. 

Tanklsh-Ptni, for Tiklah-Bfau, 
which see. 

Tannassar, 401 a, for Thinl-sar, 
which see. 
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Tara’i,->th» manhy foreit at th« 
foot of the Sab'Himileyah, 83B 
nO. 

Tara'in,—a town of Hindustan, on 
the banks of the Sarsati, sonth 
of Thanlsar, 488 n 9, 457 n, 469 
and n 7, 463 n, 466, 477 n, 466 n, 
491, 606 andnS, 616 n 7, 637 n, 
649, 608 andn8, 636 andn4, 
761 and n 1,779 andnS, 802 n 2, 
1069 a 9,—now called Taliwari 
or Tariwarl. 

Tara’in gate,—one of the gates of 
Firuz-koh, the capital of GhSr. 
410 n 6. 

Tar&’in-ghaf, 460 n8, same as 
Tara’in, whioh see. 

Torak [vnl. Terek], the,—arirer 
of Afarbaijin, 1287 n, 

Tarara,—a territory in the pro- 
vinoe of Lar or Liristan, in Per¬ 
sia, 93 and n 7,1193 n. 

Tirin,—a village of Mitwara-an- 
Nahr, near BuMtars, 1146 n. 

Tarawari,—a town of Hindiistin, 
south of Thani-sar, 463 »,—for¬ 
merly called Tara’in, whioh see. 

Tara*,—a territory of Mawara-un- 
Nahr, beyond the frontier of 
gl 2 ii 8 ^, on the side nearest to Tnr- 
kiatan, 164, 200 n 7, 261 andn, 
268 a 8, 283 » 9, 402 », 411 n, 
474n, 889n, 906n, 911, 916n, 
919 n, 921 n, 923 n, 024n, 929 n, 
932 n, 934, 970 »2, 1118»9,— 
called also Binki and 'falas or 
Talas^. 

Tirbogor,—-or 

Ttrbokor,—a tract of ootlntry east 
of the territory of Kag^ar, 
922 n. 

Targlia-Baligb>~*>^ later name of 


the Agal Turat or the original 
Turat of the Ohingis S[|in, in 
Kalnr-in and IJlaii-fnram, 
1140n. 

Torhind, 466 nl, for Taborhindsli, 
whioh see. 

Tarhindah, 468 n, for Taharhindah, 
whioh see. 

Tarkan, the,—a river Issning from 
the monntains of Buldin Ki-ir 
and falling into the river of 
Ardis^ in Tnrkistin, 1148 h. 

Tarku,—the chief oity of the Alans 
in Oaghiatan, 999 n. 

Tarmas, 198 n 2, inoorreotly for 
Tirmiz or Tirmid. [see. 

Tarrai, inoorreotly for Taral, whioh 

Tartary, 667 n 4, 986 n, 1089 n, 

1217 n, 1218 n, 1266 n. See also 
under Tataristan and Tattary. 

TSslilfand,—a territory and oity of 
Mawara.nn-Kahr, on the Sihuo 
or Jazartes, on the frontier of 
the Turks, 28 n 8, 890 n, 919», 
921 n, 932n, 970 n 2, 972», 678«, 
976 n,—formerly called 

Tataristan, 270. See under Tar¬ 
tary and Tattary. 

Tattary, 920 n. See also nndor 
Tartary and Tataristan. 

Taulikhann, 1010 n, inoorreotly for 
Tae-kti^ of Tnkhtristan. 

Tanris,—a town in the territory of 
Iran Zamin, 1194 a. 

Tazilas,—a )town a few miles east 
of the Indus, 78 n. 

Tayang-fu,—another name of 

Cbing-dii, the capital of tho 
Altin Khan of ^Ua, 1186 n 9, 
1187 A,—the present. Fai-foftg-fu. 

Tiyit,—a town of al-f?ijis in 
Arabia, 140n6. 
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Ti* Hoxin, or Bfvar TIi,—« river 
of Tnrkietin, 947 n. 

Terok,->e river in the profvinoe of 
AfsrbiijSn, 1287 n. See under 
Tnrak. 

Terki,—the ohiet eity of the Cher- 
kauiftne, 909 n,—the preeent 

lloedok. 

Tee,—« eeaport In the province of 
Hokrln, 1076 n. 

Thaigin,—e oastle in Grand Tar- 
taiy, 1089n. 

Thaneawar,app,i. BeennderThinl- 
ear. 

Thangir or Thankiri—a fortrew of 
Binduatan, the preaent BiSnah, 
646andn6, 646 n 7,724 n2. See 
alao nuder ThankTr. 

Thani-aar,—a oitj and town of 
Hinduatin, 468n, 469 a7| 480 
n 8, 461», 408 n, 608 n 8,—app. i. 

Thankir or Thangir,—a fortreaa of 
Hinduatin, the modem Biinah, 
470 andnS, 47ln, 491, 616, 
620n, 621 n, 642 n 9, 644nl, 645' 
andn6, 628. See alao nnder 
Thangir. 

Thathah,—adiatriot and town in 
Lower Sind, 296 a, 452 a 2, 614 
a 8. 

Thebea,—a city of anoient Xgypt, 
140a 2. 

^eiaa, the,—a river of Hungary, 
1167 a. 

Therapia,—a quarter of Oonatanti- 
nople, 899 a. 

Tbianahan, or Ulngh-Tt|dl oionn- 
tains, in Mu|jialiatan, 926n, 922a. 

Thns, 1028 a, for Tua ihe city of 
Rhuriaan. whiob see. 


IPhaang-Ung or Hooaiafiis of Fimir, 
the,426 a6. 

Thnttea,—a town about eight miles 
S. of HinnanJ, 680 a. 

Tibbat, 617 a 8, 660 and aa 4 and 7, 
662 a, 668 a, 664 and a. 665, 668 
n7, 678 and a 2, 693 a, 666 a, 
787 a 9, 870a, 889n, 896a,009a, 
928 a, 936 a 8,944 a, 960 a, 961 a, 
681a. 1046 a, 1084, 1106, 1187 a, 
1141a, 1168a3, 1184 a, 1816 a, 
1217 a, 1218 a, 1281 a. 

Tiberhind, 468 a, 461 a, for Tabar- 
bindah, whiob see. 

Tiberias,—the Tabarlah of the 
Arabs, 221 a. 

Tibet, 660 a 4, for Tibbat, which 
see. 

Ti&Is,—a town of OharjistKn, 297 a. 
See alao under Ta8is. 

Tighari, zlvi. 

Tigin-abad,—a oity between CBiss- 
nin and ^ur, uliz, 89 and a 8, 
llOaC, 111,148, 268, 824a, 847 
a8, 350, 863, 876 an^aO, 891, 
448 and a 3, 449, 1016 a. 

Tigree Barehnee,—a place of 
Hinduatin, 697 a 6. 

Tigris, tbe, 6t, 207 a 8,1282, 1288, 
1240 a, 1241 a 1, 1260 a 6. 1268 
an 8 and 9. See also nnder tbe 
Dijiab. 

Tiklah-Baml, for Tiklah-Bani, 
which seej. 

Tiklah-Bani,—a town of Hindus- 
iin, 697 and a and a 6. 

Tiklah-Mani, for. Tiklah-Bani, 
which see. 

Til or Til, the,—a river of Bara- 
G[|ttae, 956 a. 

Tilak-piir,—a town of HindOatin 
697 a 6. 



Tilok-poor, for TilaV-prir, which 
sec. 

Tilksh-Bnni, for Tiklah-BSnl, which 

SCO. 

Tillock-poor, for Tilak-pur, which 
Bee. 

Ttllok-poor, for Tllak-pur, which 
Bee. 

Tilsindah, for the fort of Talean- 
dab, which Boe. 

Tilaurra,—a town of ITinduatrin 
about twelve miles S.-S.-VV. of 
Ijiinnanj, 680 n. 

Timmoshah or Timmishah, for Tim- 
mishiah, which aco. 

TimmTshiah. darah or Pass of,—in 
j^urasnn, on tho road from 
Nishapfir to Mazandaran, lx, 277, 
992 and n 6. 

Timraif,—a district in tho country 
of Ghur, 319, 344, 408, 490,1079. 

Timur ](ala'h,—a fortress in the 
territory of ffliurlsiln, 1004 n 1. 

Ting^i or TangiT,—a city in the 
country of Tingkiit or 
lOSSn. [which see. 

Tingbagh, 1216«, for Tingnush, 

Tingljut or Tinguf, 947 u. Seo un¬ 
der Tingkut. 

Tingit,—a tract of country in Tur- 
kiatnn, xlviii, 270, 900 nndn6, 
963, 1047,1083, 1081,1086,1104, 
1106, 1107, 1109, 1111 andn, 
1167, 1158. 

Tiiigkut or TingJiut,—a mountain- 
ouB country adjoining Kh itne. 
called Kosjim by the Mughals, 
xlviii, 944 », 947 w, 949n, 950 n, 
952 n, 1046 n, 1047 ii 4,- 1073 n 4, 
1084», 1086 n, 1088 », 1092 », 
1116n6, 1140», 1217», 1220 m, 
—also called Aukeac or Ankosao. 


TingnSs, 1210 n, for Tingnash, 
which Bce, 

Tingpiiah or KingaTsh,—'the country 
eaat of j^ifi or Q]gTn aa called 
by tho Hnghals, 1086 m, 1087 m, 
1088 n, 1141M, 1216 M, 1217 m, 
1210 m, 1220 n,—it is called 
Maha-Ohin by the Hindus and 
Manz! by the Chineso. 

Tingtagh,. 1210 m, for Tingnash, 
which BOO, 

Tingut, 1111 m,— probably a mis¬ 
print for Tingit. [Vut. 

Tingut, 952 M. See under Tiiig- 

Tiparah,—a district in the pro¬ 
vince of Dongal, 680 m. 

Tiperah, same as Tiparah, which 
seo. 

Tirauri, 459 n 7, for TarawarT, 

whioh SCO. 

Tirhiit,—a district and totva iii the 
province of Bengal, 563 m, CC4n, 
568 andn7, 688, 627, 639 n 8, 
704 M 2, 705 M 7, 787, 830, 838. 

Tirmaz,—a village in the territory 
of Khornsan, on tho frontier of 
Dalldi, 76 M 5. 

Tirmid or Tirmiz,—a city of Mfi- 
wara-nn-Nahr, on the Jiliuii or 
Oxus, 164 ti 2, 265 / 1 4, 276 n 2, 
876 M, 401 n, 423 n 8, 424 n 3, 426 
M 6, 431, 017, 088 M, 1002 and m 1, 
1004 and n 1, 1005 and m, 1011 m, 
1024 M 2, 1099 M, 1174, 1175, 

1176, 1195n, 1276 m3. See also 
under Tirmiz. 

Tirmid, tho,—a river falling into 
the Jih^n, 276 n 2. 

Tirmidh, 1276 m 3. See under Tir¬ 
mid. 

Tirmiz or Tirmid,—a city of 
Mawora-ttu-Nahr, on tho Jil;un 
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or Oni, l«7n8, lS4n4, 1S6 
*8^ 198 radn2, 868, 276ii, 
908», 98611, 1008nl, 1015 n. 
See slao under Tirmid. 

Tirooe,—a town of Hindiiatin, 
about ten milea S.-W. of ^Linna^j, 
680n. 

Tironiy, 469a7, 461 n, for Taii* 
wari, wbioh aee. 

Tirur, 691 n, inoorrectly for the 
atronghold of Norwor or Nirwur, 
which aee. 

Tiahu Lamba or DiyrSrohah.—a 
monaateiy in Tibbat, the seat of 
a Lama, 670 n 9. 

fFIatah, the,—aiiver passing through 
the country of Sikhim, 662 n, 
663 n. 

Tia or Tee,—a seaport in the pro- 
▼ince of MukrSn, 1076 a. 

Tooarestau, 1010 n, for TokhSria- 
tin, which see 

Tocaristan, 1011 n, for Tnkhariatan. 
which see. 

To-I of Bughanj [Fushanj],—a 
place in the territory of Hirat, 
901 andn4. 

To^ashi,—a tract in the country of 
the TJrQs, 1170 n. 

Tokharistan, 1011 n, for Tek&e- 
ristaii, which see. 

Tolak, 1046 n, for the fortress of 
Tulak, which see. [kat. 

Toncat, 1083 n. See under Ton- 

Tong-king,—a province of Khita or 
Qllin, 1221». 

Tonkit or Toncat,-~s city of Ha- 
wara-uu-Xahr, 1083 ii, 1084 a. 

Toys, the,—a river of Hindustan, 
683 n. 

Tnb,-a town in the territory of 
l^nraain, 471 n 6. 


Transoxiana, 1010 a, 1068a 6, 
1084 a. See also under U&wa^- 
nn-Nahr. 

Trana-Ozua, the equivalent of HI- 
watt-un-Nahr, 921 a. 

Tripoli, in Syria, 101 a 8. 

Tsohy Li, the Chinese province of, 
886 a. 

Tsing-fii.hay,—a province of China, 
981 a. 

Taf^iaV-abad,—a suburb of the city 
of Oihli, 699 a. 

Tukeeabnd, 448 n 3, for Tigin-abid, 
which seo. 

fakharistan,—a tract of country 
in Kh nrasan. dependent on Balkh. 
xxii, xlix, Ixii, 22, 71, 74, 84, 94 
a 3, 99, 132, 137, 290, 306 and a 3, 
317 n 6, 320 n 3, 337, 362 and a 2, 
876 a, 401a, 406 a 3, 421, 422, 
423 and ii 8, 424 n 3, 426 and a 6, 
427 and n, 428 and m 1, 431, 432 
n 1, 436,481 a 8, 605,809 n 2, 880, 
989 a, 1002, 1004, 1006, 1008 a 6, 
1009 a, 1010 a, 1011a, 1016, 

1018 a, 1025 a, 1046 a, 1064,1067 
a 4, 1068 a 6, 1061 a 7, 1081 a 1, 
1109, 1110 a, 1133, 1162, 1ie3>i, 
1220 a 9. 

Tuka Kahrah,—a place in Uuf^ulia- 
tin, 940a. 

Tula, the,—a river of Muyhulistin. 
1083 a. 

Tulak,—a district and town in tbo 
mountains near Hirdt, in the ter¬ 
ritory of ^urdsin, xx, xri, 
xxiii, xziv, xxv, 201,362, 381 a 6, 
467 a, 468 and a 4, 464 andnO, 
963,1008 a 2,1004,1006,1007465, 
anda4,1026n, 1046 a, 1056 a 6, 
1067, 1059 and a 9, 1060 and a6, 
1061 and n 9,1002 and an 4 and 6, 
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1069, 1070 andn. 1107, 1198, 
1201 n,~app. iii, r. 

TQlMe,—a city of Turkirtin. be- 
^WMn BMh-Blliyl^ and yuM- 
IJ^oram, 1184 n. 

Tun,—a dJatriot and town in the 
^nhiatan of the Mulnbidah, 1192 n, 
1196n, 1197n8, 1198, 1214 and 
nS. 

Tiinganabad, 448 n 8, for Tigin- 
abad, which see. 

Tung Chiw,—a city in the conntry 
of the Khita-jgf 966 n. 

Tang-quin,- a town between Gan* 
nan and Ohin. 1222 n. 

Tangut or TQngut,—a tract of 
conntry sonth of Mughuliatan, 
889 w. [Ghur, 828n. 

Tur,—a place in the country of 

Tur,—’a city in the faijird or steppe 
in the E. and S. of the territory 
of Ka shgh or. 922 n. 

Tur,—or 

TiirSn,—the countries east of the 
Jihun [Oxus], from the limits of 
Hind to tho frontier of the 
Turks, Ixir, 29, 84, 116, 118, 
133, 187, 280, 661 n 9, 579 n 4, 
797, 870 andn, 871, 877 m, 882n, 
902 n, 914 n, 916 n, 917 n 1, 920 n, 
961 n, 990 n, 1087 n, 1107, 1277 «. 

Turin Zamln,—the tract of country 
from the Noemin country to the 
banks of the Jihun, 1073 n 4, 
1076 n, 1146 w. 

furfan ,—a tract of country sonth 
of Mnphulistnn. 889 n, 916 n, 
920 n, 922 n, 966 » 6, 969j»l, 
986 n. 

Turkey, 694 n 4. 

Tiirklah, or country of tho Turks, 
878 n. See under Turkistou. 


TnrklsUn, air, alvii, lir. It, 27n 4^ 
29, 45 andn8, 69, 70 andnS, 
84^ sen, 91nS, 94n8, 117 andn, 
118, 188, 184, 164, 166, 104, 
ISOn, 233 nn6 andO, 287, 242 
n6, 244 n 4, 246, 264, 200, 261, 
264, 267, 268n4, 270 andn6, 
271 n, 278 andn6, 280, 888, 428 
andn8, 426 n6, 474, 480, 481, 
486 n 8, 618, 682, 660 and n 4, 661 
n9, 662n, 666 n9, 694nl, 698, 
699 andn 10, 618n, 626, 666n2, 
696, €96 n, 712 n 9, 781 n 9, 744 
n9, 768, 771 n, 772 n, 774 n, 
776 n, 784 and n and n 6, 786 and 
m 6, 791, 702, 793 n, 796, 800, 
800, 816, 810, 847 n 1,867 and 
nl, 862, 803, 870 n, 872 n, 880', 
881 n, 884 n, 890 n, 893 n, 896 n, 
OOln, 902n, 903n, 004n, 006n, 
006 n, 908 n, 009 n, 910 n, 011, 
914 n, 916 n, 916 n, 917 n 1,918n, 
919 n, 920 n, 921 n, 923 n, 924 n, 
026 n, 926 n, 932 n, 933 n, 984, 086 
n8, 037, 943 n, 952 n, 060 n 6, 
061 n, 062 n, 963n, 966 n 6, 068, 
069nl, 977n, 080andn8, 984n, 
1011 n, 1026, 1036 n, 1044 n, 1046 
nS, 1047, 1073, 1077, 1082 n, 
1084 n, 1091 n, 1097 and n 6,1104, 
1107, 1100, 1111, 1112 andn8, 
1114, 1117, 1119, 1127 n, 1128n, 
1133,1146,1147, 1149n, 1162n, 
1167,1168,1166,1172,1178,1186 
andn, 1191 n, 1104n, 120On, 
1216, 1216 n, 1217 n, 1220, 1228, 
1224n, 1226n, 1226, 1267 andn, 
1283 and nn 8 and 1. 

Tur-kurghah or Tur-knrghah,— 
name of the Great Wall of China 
with the Turks, 966 n. 

Turahiz,—a fortress in the l^uhis- 
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tin of the Mali^idah, 244 n4t 
254 n 4, 1192 n. 

Tarng^t,—a town near Bai in the 
‘Iri^-i-'AJam, 126 n 1. 

Toe,— Oity of Nlg^por in Khnra- 
Bin, 40n4k 44, 47, 48» 7ln6. 
81 n, 180, 181 n7, 181 n9, 246 


n 8 , 247 n, 260 n 6 , 266 n 7, 276 n, 
471 aiid» 6 , 472 n, 470 m, 491, 
646 n 6 , 991 n, 1027 n 8 , 1028 n, 
1080n, 1087n, 1046», 1117o, 
1128n, 1149 n, 1194n, 119an, 
1267 n, 1287 ». 

Tyana, 78 n. 


u. 

'Ubaidion,—a tract of oonntry In 
Arabia, 228 n4. 

Uoh, the Europeanized name of 
ti ohoha h. 200 n 4, 641 Tin 0 and 8 , 

642 n 9, 810 T(, 812 n 81 See also 
under ff ohoh ah. 

fTQhsb<0i,—a oity in the Sind pro* 
▼inoe, on the nnited waters of 
the QhSri and the Ohinab. xxi, 
xxr, xxTii, Hi, 200 and n 4, 298, 
294n, 449n2, 460t», 461 andn, 

489, 491, 630, 631 and» 8 , 682 
andnl, 683t», 638n, 680n, 641 
and nn 6 and 7, 642 n 9, 648 n, 
644andn2, 609nl, 611, 612and 
1 * 6 , 618 andn7, 614ti8, 616 and 
n 1.617 n, 618 n, 628, 638 n 6 , 641 
n 8 , 64&n, 666 n, 667, 608 and n, 

688 andn andr? 8 , 689 andnand 
i» 6 , 692 and n 8 , 696 and n 2, 696 
nandnS, 707, 711 and n 4, 714 
i»9, 722, 724 and n 8 , 727 andn 6 , 

728, 7^, 781, 746, 768 and n 9, 

780, 781 and n 9, 782; 788 and n, 

784 andnandn 8 , 786, 786 and 
n 6 , 792, 809,810 n, 811 andnS, 

812 n2, 813n, 826 n 6 , 840 n3, 

861 n 8 , 800, 1074 n, 1168 and 
n9, 1154andn2, 1166n0, 1166 
andn7, 1181 n 2,1201 n, 1202 n, 

1224 n. 


Ofibobsh-i-JalSII,—nnmo by whiob 
Tlfiii&heh is also called, 641 n 0 , 

t foheh fth-j.M abTidrim.—one of the 
quarters of the city of C ohoha hf 
641 ti 6 . 

Uohohah-i-Mnyhal^one of the 
quarters of tbo city ot U oholi ah^ 
641 n 6 . 

Ushshnh'i-Sbnrif,—one of the 
quarters of the city of C ohoh abf 
6411» 6 . 

Uoh-TlKbul Uladmur,—a city in the 
ocontry of the Urue [Bussiana], 
1171 n. 

Udal,—a fortress of Hindustan, 
abont four miles S. E. of Kananj, 
680n. 

Udipur,—a town to the east of the 
Arawali mountains, 621 n. 

U^Isah,—a territory adjoining J3j- 
nagoTr 692 f», 603 n. 

U^iaab-Jag-natbh,—a district of 
BangSlah, 668 n. 

Uhand,—a fortress above the junc¬ 
tion of the Nil-eb or river of 
Kabul u'ith the Indus, 78 w. 

Uignria, 918 a, for f-ghuris. or coun¬ 
try of the I-ghurs. which see. 

Uin>IjLQn,—tho Turkish name of 
the Great Wall of China, 
966 a, 
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town in the territory of 
Firs, 184 n. 

UJ<n, 623 nO, for Ujjoin, whiehaee. 

Oji'^el, —• town in the proTinoe 
of Knymin, in Aff^SnietSn, 489'n. 

TTjJain, the ancient capital of M«l> 
wah, 617 andnS, 621»6, 628 
a9» 783n6,785n9,817n7. 

Uj]ain>Nagar},—a fortresa of MU* 
wabt in Hinduetin, 622, 628 n 9, 
628. 

Ch,—a place in the territory of 
Bijiaton, 86 n, 81 n. Bee alao 
nnder Ck. 

Oki-'a fortreaa of Bijiatin or 
Ziwnliatan, xlv, xlvii, 84 and n 8, 
86 n, 201 andn4, 1120 and n 2, 
1122n, 1124, 1126, 1126 andn6, 
1193 n. 

Cha,—a place in TorkiatSn, 1088 ii. 
Alao called Ahabar and AV&ir. 

'Dkba Ohuaak,—a poaa in a lofty 
monutain in Northern India, 
871». 

Cla-timur [Uladimr],—a territory 
in the country of the Uriia [Baa* 
aiana], 1171 n. 

UIngh-TSsh or Ur-Ta|^U--» range 
of monntaina in MnghuliaWn. the 
Tbianahan mountains of the 
mapa, 870n, 920n, 922 n, 949 n, 
960n1, 070n2, 1184n. 

Ulngb-Taht u»re aa Uln[|^*T*idb 
which see* 

Olugh-Turat, alao atyled the A»r 1 
or Original Torat of the QJxin* 
gia ^an, referring to Ka1ar*ln 
and 9ara-9^nrani, 1104n6, 
1106 n, 1188 n, 1140 n, 1186n. 

Ulus or Ulugi Arki or Argi,— 
a tract of country in Ua^^ulia- 
tan, 896 a. 


Clua-l*Anrgah or tlrgali,>-.the 
Onrga or Enlren of modem 
mapa, 896 n. 

Umbeylah,—a town in the Panjabt 
the Uinballa of the maps, 827 n, 

’UmmSn,—a district and town in 
Arabia, 66 n6, 88 n 2, 179 n 8, 
908 n. 

’Umman, sea of,—the Arabian Bea, 
908 n. 

tlmurdan or Umardan, the capital 
of the JlJ*nagar state, 688 a, 
763 and n 4. 

tlmnrdaa or Ctnardan,—a wUayal 
or district of the Ji]*nagar state, 
688 n. 

XJn Morin, the,—a river of Maghi' 
listan, 943 a. 

TTngu.—name of the Great Wall 
of China with the ^i(l*Ts, 966 n. 

T7n*Nur, the, 77 a. Bee nnder the 
river Nur. 

Umui,—a city in the country of 
the ^iti*ia, 966 a. 

Upper Andes, the, 668 a 8, 737. 

Upper Do-ib, 706 a 7. 

Upper Hungary, 1168 n. 

Upper Jennesaei, the, 983 n. 

Upper Sind. See nnder Bind. 

Ur or Aor Morin, the,—a river on 
the frontier of 948 a. 

Urdu Balik. See under the Urdfie 
BalTg]|* 

Urdue*Bnl!gh.—another name of 
B^ara-l^nram, which is also called 
the Ulugh Yorat, 916 n, 1106 a, 
Ill0a6, 1121a, 1139n, 1140a, 
1172 a 9. 

Urdohand,—another name of Ki|]|* 
ghar, 984 a. 

Urga,—a town in Moghuliatin, 
1000 a. 
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tTt^gia,—a place in the territory of 
GBiaanm; probably Uigun, alir, 
892 andnO. 

XTrginJ, the capital oity of Khwa- 
rasfn, aa called by the Tnrka; 
the Jaijnniah of the Arabe and 
the GnrganJ of the ’AJamut 
zIt, zlTiii, 62 nO, 188 n, 908 n, 
OMa, 1000a, 1007 n7, 1098a, 
1101 a 1, 1103 a, 1116 a, 1118 
a9,1123 a, 1145 a. 

Organj-i'Kubri [KnbriPj, the 
capital of Khwarazm. 929 a. 
Bee alao under tTrganj. 

Urgendj, 1097a 7, 1098a, for 
Urginj, which leo. 

Urghundab, the, 1070 a 9, for the 
Aryhand. which aee. 

Urgun,—a plaoe in the diatriot of 
Ohaanin. zliz. 

Urgundab, the, 1070 a 9, for the 
Arg^nd-Sb, which aee. 

t^rjand, 62 andn9, for T7a-gand, 
the oity in Farghanah. 

'Crkan, 892 a 6, aame as tTrgIn, 
which aee. 

17 rm nr dan or Armardan. See 
nndef Omilrdan. 

Uma-desa or the Upper An-dea,— 
a part of Tibbat, 787 and 9. 

Ur-Tagh or t7r-T5gb.—or 

Ur-Tah or Ur>TaV,—a range of 
monntaina in Mng^uIiatSn, 876 n, 
879 a, 970 a 2. See alao under 
Uln^-T>g&> 

Ummohi,—'a city in the country 
of the Ig^iirs, 918 a. 

Urumi or Arumi,—a oity In the 
territory of Tingh&t or 
1086 a. 

Ommi, aea of,—*the Lake tTm* 
miah in Afarbiijan, 1862 a. 


Urnmiah, Lake,—in Afarbaijan, 
1862 a. 

Urnmtai,—a city in the oonntiy of 
the I-i^iira, 918 a. 

UruBor Boa, country of, 1166 a, 
1168 a, 1171a. 

Uaaneth,—a fortreaa in CHiariia- 
an, 1001a. [668 a 2. 

place near Bai^dnd, 622 a, 

Osbi—e oity in the territory of 
Farf^Snah, in Uawara-un-Nahr, 
621a, 962 a. 

Uakiin-Luk, the,—a range of monn> 
taina in the country of the I- 
gbiira, 889 a. 

Usun, the,—a rirer iaaning from 
the monntaina of Buldan Ka-ir 
and falling into the rivor of Ar- 
digh in Tnrkiaan, 1143 a. 

O.tagh.—or 

17>ak,—a tract of country in Mn* 
gkulietan, 1178 a. 

ntrSr,—a diatriot and town in 
Tnrkiaan, 862 a 1, 266 a, 272 
andal, 278 andn6, 280 n9, 
889n, 890n, OOSa, 911n, 920tt, 
958a, 966, 968,969 andal, 970 
and a 2, 971a, 976 and a 5, 978 
and a, 986 a, 986 a, 988 a, 1041, 
1184 a,—alao called Firab, which 
aee. 

Ozbakiatan, the oonntry of the 
Uzbaka in Tnrkiaan, 860 a. 

’Ugdihoapital,—of Bai^dad, found¬ 
ed by ’Ufd.nd'Danlah Bnwiah, 
1248a. 

Uagand,—a oity and town in the 
territory of Fan^anah, in Mawa- 
ra-nn-Nahr, 62 a 9, 68 a, 188 
a and a 8, 908 a, 921 a, 922 a. 

Uzjand, 62 a 6, for Uzgund, the 
oity in Fargbanah. 
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Os^d or TusVand,—a city In i TTimutdaii or Aamnrdan. See an- 
TarkMtSn, xIt, 970 nS, 97la. I der Omurdan. 


Vaonf,—ineorreot spelling of Wa^f, 
the Tillage in the district of Bagji- 
did, 1264n. 

Vaihnnd, 830 n 7, for Waihind, 
which see. 

Valania, the oonntry between the 
Danube and the Atil or Volg^a, 

lies*. 

Van, Lake,—in Armenia, 1254n. 
See also under Win. 


yiadimr,—a territorj in the oonn> 
try of thoUrus [Bnssians], 
1171 n. 

Volga, tho, 1170 n 8. See also nn* 
der the Wolga. 

Tu-ebang-Fu, capital of the Chi¬ 
nese province of Ha-qnang, 
1219 n, 1221 n. 


Wobem,—a town of Switserland 
near Bern, xrii. 

Wabhind or Wabhand, 76 n 3. See 
nnder Behind and Waihind. 

WadiwaJjd,—a town of ^aijistln 
in B^urasan, 860 andnS, 870fl. 

Wadi, tho,—the valley of tho Tig¬ 
ris and the Enphrates, 1260 and 
n6. 

Wadi, the,—a valley near the 
*Ayn-i-JalQt in Syria, 1277 n. 

Wiekal Bargain or Bijand,~a 
stronghold in the oonntiy of the 
Ifakrits, 947 n. 

Waef^ln,—a district in the oonn* 
try of Chflr. 817 n 4. 

Wahand, 76, 80n. Bee nnder 
Behind and Waihind. 

Wahind, 76, 77. Bee nnder Behind 
and Waihind. 

Wabind-Bagar, the,—the river of 
Waihind or the Indns, SOn. 


Waihind or Behind,'—a city on 
tho bank of the river Sind, 76 
andn2, 77n, 78n, 70n, SOn, 
81 n, 293 n, 839 n 7,1018 n, 1043 
n 1,1217 n. 

Waihind,—the ancient name of 
Bandaharof Afglianistan, 1018 n. 

Wajiah,—a district and castle in 
the conntry of Chur. 840 and 
n 1, 392 and n 6. 

Wajiristan,—a district and town 
in the conntry of Ghur. 103 n 6, 
824n, 334 andnS, 867 andnl, 
866, 369, 447, 491. 

Wajsaward, 870n, for Wadawajid, 
which see. 

Wa^fi—a village in the district of 
Baghdad. 1264 n. 

Wallin,—a tract of eonntry in 
Central Asia, 1044 n. 

Wakhlb,—a dependency of Badakfa* 
|]^n, 390, 424 and n 2, 426 and 
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*6, 486,4d0t 494,00911. Also 
sailed Khntlan. 

Wal^bsh'Ab, the,—a river issuing 
out of Turkistin and falling into 
the Ozus near Tirmid, 426 nO, 
009 n. 

WaliSn,—inoorreotly for Walisli- 
tan, xlriii, 288n, 289 n, 200n4, 
1017 n, 1018 n, 1019 n, 1020 n, 
1026 n. 

Walidiin,—a tract of country in the 
JazTrah [Mesopotamia], 228 n 4. 

Walin,—an error for Walwalij, 
which see, 288 n 8,1018 n. 

Walshian,—a town north of Bamlan 
and Ghaznln. 1018 n. 

Walshian,—a district in the oonntry 
of ^ur, 317 n4. 

Walisltt,—-a territory in the monn* 
tain tract of Warani, in the 
oonntry of Gfaur, 810 andn 6, 681 
and n, 1018 n. 

Walishtan, 817 n 4, 681 n. See 

under Walight of CHiiir. 

Walishtan,—a tract of oonntry in 
7nUiaristaa of Bal]^, xlviii, zliz, 
681 andn, 1016, 1017 n, 1018 n, 
1019 n, 1020 n, 1026 n. 

WsHstan,—a town in the territory 
of Khurasan. 319 n 6. 

Walk^,—a town in Tokb^ristan of 
Balkh, 426 n 6, 989 n, 1002 and 
n4, 1004, 1023 andnO, 1024 n 2, 
1026 andn andn 3, 1026, 1027 
n 8,1064,1068 n 8,1061 n 7. 

WaIwSli],>-a town in the district 
of Bal]A, in Khurasan. 288 n 8, 
426 n 6, 1010 n. 1017 n, 1018 n, 
1026 n, 1163. 

Wimlan,—incorrectly for Walic^. 
tin, zlriii, 288 n 8, 289 n, 290 

n4i 


Wlmian, 288 n 8. Same as Damlln, 
which soo. 

Wimnnd, for Waihind in Reynolds’ 
version of al-’Utbl, 76 n 8. 

Win [vnl. Van], Lake,—in Arme¬ 
nia, 1264n, 1376 n2. 

Wana>Ganga, the,—a river of Hin* 
dustin, 688 n. 

Wanj-rut,—n territory in the Mnl- 
tan province, 723 and n 1,726 n 6. 

Warangnl, in the Dakhan, formerly 
called Arangnl, 689 n. 

Warani,—a mountain tract in the 
country of ^ur, 319, 1018 n. 

Warshad,—or 

Warshiidah,—a territory in the 
country of Cfliur. 339 and n 6. 

Wurshnr, 839 n 6, for Warshadafa, 
which see. 

War-Tigtsi—or 

War-Tiki-*’n range of mountains 
in Mni^ulistan, 876 m. 

Warwllin, 426 n 6, for Zawalln, the 
district of Balkh. 

Wasif,—a district and town in 
•Lik, 10,1261 a 7. 

Wawnlin,—a town in the vicinity 
of ^undnz, 288 m3. 

Wazirlbad,—a town of Hindustan, 
678 nl. 

WoJe,— a plain in the territory of 
Ghur. 872 n 8. 

Wesah,—a district of Mlwara-nn- 
Nahr, 423 a 8. 

Western Asia, 126 * 8, 879n, 930*, 
1190 nl. 

Western Lyan,—the empire of the 
Kin with the Chinese, 921 n. 

Western Kammp, 663 n. 

Weston Tnrkistln, 980*8. 

Wh*-ohew,->a town in the district 
of Sl-gan-fft, in China, 1218*. 
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Whan^ohew,—a city in the Ohineae 
province of Karohin, 1141 n, 
1218 n. 

Wbatinfah, fortreae of, 79 n, 80n. 
Same aa Bathin^ah or Bbatin* 
dah, which aeo. 

Whaylejr,—a town in the conutry 
of Khita or QJ^in, 968 n. 

Wiliar, 662 n 8,—name of Bihar in 
Sanskrit. 

Vffihat or Bihat, tho, 685 n, 636 r>, 
637 n. See the Bihat. 

Wihatab or Bihatah, the, 636». 
See nnder the Bihat. 

VTijayupur or Bijaipur,->a town of 
Hiuduatln, 660 n 4, 


Wikrampur or BikrnmpQr,—a town 
of Hindustan south-eoat of Dha- 
kah, 668 nl. 

Windsor Castle, 661 n 6. 

Wolga, tho,—tho Volga of the 
maps, 870n, lOOOn, 1169n, 1170 
nS, 1172 n 9, 1173», 1290»g. 
It is also called tho Atil. 

Wurdhan, 661 n 8, for Bardhan*ko(, 
which see. 

Wurmasl^an, 892 »6. 

Wurudah'Dnjz,—a fortress in the 
monntainons tract between Ha< 
madan and the Siwod of Bagb’ 
did, 1238» 8w 


z. 

Xandn, the name in Eanmsio of I capital of tho QhingisTab dynasty 
Bhang-tu or Kay-ping-Fn, the I in Tartary, 1219«»( 


Vakah ^nruk,—the place where the 
Qhingiz J^an was bnried, 1123 n. 
Also styled Bulk>n or Burkan 
liialdun. 

Takah Wandur,—a mountain range 
in Mnyhiiliatnn. 1143 n,—formerly 
called Buldan Ka-Ir. 

Ya'kabab,—a district in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Baghdad. 1256 n. 

Valarwanr^a fortress in CEharjie- 
tin of SJ^nrason, 116 n 6, 1072 
fi 6. Same as Balarwan of Qhar- 
jistan, which see. 

Yidisa-ghnn, 020», for BUsssi^ao, 
wUob see. 


Yamak or Yamik,—a district and 
town in Torkistln, 961 n. 

Yaman,—a province in Arabia, 
Kzxiii, 6, 7, 8, 26 aiid»2, 188 
140 n 6, 203, 214 and n 6, 226 and 
n7, 228 andn4, 3037t7. 

Yamnna, the,—another name of 
the Jun or Jnmnab, 733 n 7, 742 
n 9. See also under the Jun. 

Yangi-kont,—a town on the Sikun 
[ Jaxartes], 070 n 2. 

Yangtsi, the,—a river of Mnghii' 
listan, 1256 n 6. 

Taras or Yasar,—a fortress in the 
territory of Bijistun, 1028 n. 
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Tor^d,—a oitf BOntb-eut of 
KMhghai>. 899»» 922 H, 942%, 
084m, IOMm. 

Ta«_hk«l or BMh ff al. Dars’h or Pom 
of,—on U)« road to Tal>^aii, 
120Si». 

Taana Hor-ln, tb0,>>« riror ia> 
■aing from the monntaine of 
BUdan Ka>ir and falling in^ 
the rirer of Ardig^ in Turkia* 
tan, 1143 n. 

Tatar or Yitur,— a fort near the 
Junction of the La’ir'Wal with 
the Ab*i-Bind, 77 n, 78 e. 

Tatar or YSru,—a fortren in 8i> 
jiatan, 1028 n. 

Toad,—a town in the territorj of 
Af arUIjln, 296 n. 

Yatdawiah or Zaudiah,*—a depen¬ 
dency of Qirat, 287 n. 

Taawan,—a plain in the territory 
of Sind, 1047 n 4. Aleo oaUed 
Mlrwan and Kirwiin. 

Yehu,—a mountain range of iQiita, 
958 m. 

Yellow Lake, the,—the S3righ»Kol. 
of BadakhS&iin, It. 

Yellow Biver, the,r-in Mongolia, 
060m. 

Yellow Valley,—-the BSrigh-Koh hi 
BadaJdiQlian, It. 


Teagigont, 9T0%, far Yaagl-knut, 
whioh §00, 

Teniaeei, the, 068 m, for the Jam 
or Kham-Murfai. 

Yen-king,—a city a little north of 
Pekin, 958 m. 

Yigbur [I-gbur],—a oonntry of 
Tnrkistin, 267, 270. Bee under 
the I«fhar country. 

Yitur or Tatar,—a fort near the 
Junction of the Li'ir-wil with 
the Ab-i-Bind, 77 m, 78 m. 

Ylale, 098 m, for Hal, the fortreae 
of Misandaran, which eee. 

Yngbmi,—a city aud territory in 
Turkiatkn, 002 m, 900 m, 936 m 8, 
1168 m 8. 

Yni^ma-onl,—a city or town in 
Turkiatan, 936 m 8. 

Yiimg)^l,~n place io Mughulittin, 

1268n0. 

Yunau, eea of,—the Mediterranean, 
1223 m. 

Yun-uan,—a tract of country in 
Tibbat, 1217 », 1218n, 1221m. 

Yurat. See under the UlugJi Yurat 
or Afal Yurat. 

Yuahand or Czkaud,—a city in 
Turkiatio, 971m. 


Zabil, 1020 m, wrong spelling of 
Zabnl. 

Zabul,—a diatrict and town in the 
country of Ohur. 300 m, 819 m 5, 
370, 880, 1020 n, 1022 m. 

Zubuleatan, 1017 m for Zabnlisikn, 
which BOO. 


Zibulistin,—a tract of oonntry 
north-eaat and eouth-eaat of 
Ghaznin. 88m 2, 184m, 860 m, 
1017 m, 1030 m. See alao under 
Zawulistan. 

Zafarabad,-a city of Hindustln, 
98 m 9, 601 n. 
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Zamin,—ft distn'ot in the ooontiy 
of CBiSr. 886. 

Zftmin.i.Diwftr,—ft district in the 
territory of Ghiir. in ^nrisiin, 
81,74, 111, 185 n, 267, 817 n 6, 
820n 8, 824», 829», 860, 855 
n7, 874 ftndn8, 886, 398,894, 
897,402 n7,483n, lOlSn. See 
ftlio nnder Diwftr. 

Zamin of Ijinfdir, 74. See under 
^ntdor. 

ZftDg, fortress of, 1072 n 4, santO as 
Lang, which see. 

Ztr-i'Margh,—a mountain of Man- 
desh in the country of Ghur. 
806 andn4, 318, 881, 410 and 
» 6 . 

Zaran or Basin,—a tract in the 
oonntry of Ghur. 326 n. 

Zaranj, the capital city of the ter< 
ritory of Sijistin of ^nrisin, 
zsir, 20fl3, 188 n 7, 196 a 2, 
800n, 818n6,1122n, 1123n. 
Zarir,—a plain in the territory of 
Ghur. 872 andn8. 

Zaristan,—a district in the country 
of Ghur. 819 n 6. 

Zar.koh,—a fortress in the Ijinhia* 
tan of the Unlsbidah, 1198 n. 
Zarnnk,—a town of MawarS-uu- 
Nahr,076 n6. 

Zandiah or Tssdawiah,—a depend* 
ency of Hirat, 287 n. 
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Z{wah,-Ht town in the district of 
KifAapur, 989n, 1196n. 

Zawalin,—a district in the territory 
of Bol|^, in ^nrasan, 426n6 
1018 A. 

ZSwnl, 810n 6, 880. Same as Za* 
bnl, which see. 

Zawnlistio,—another name of the 
territory of Sijistin, in Khurasan. 
16, 21,67 A 3,71,87 A, 88 A 2,102, 
106,184 n, 267, 317 andn4, 320, 
856 a, 1017 n, 1020a, 1119, 1120 
A 8,1133. 

Zawzan, —a town in the province 
of Ifishapur, in Khurasin. 177 
n 6, 258 n, 266 n, 281 n 6, 882 a 7, 
283 and aa 8 and 9,286 a 7, 287 a. 

Zerin,—a darah in the province of 
Kerman east of §hnlusan, 499 n. 

Zemi, the ancient capital of the 
oonntry of Cbir, 1057 a 4. 

Zil^t or BiUlt, II97 A 8, for the 
fortress of Sar-i-Tal^t in the 
Knhistan, 

Zinjan,—a town of Ararbaijin, 
995 A. 

Zinjan,—a town in the territory of 
Khnrisin. zziz, 821 n 6. 

Zubak-i-Maran, castle of,—a for¬ 
tress near Bamian, 804n 1,1026 a. 

Zumisht,—a town in the province 
of Karmin, 499 a. 



BBKATA. 

P. 7, for tines 6>7a snbstitnte 

AkbtrrNanikh, of Abn'l Fait 'Atlami, the, 869 n 2,880 n, 888 n, 888 n 

8e8»,8Mi». 

Akb^Kimah, of Fal|i the Barhindi, the, xri. 

P. 13, t. 42 h, del* p. 14S n A and add 

AyaSi—one of the oflioers of Ualik Shih, son of Baka>ad*din Bar* 
kitruh, the Ssljutjii sorereign, 146 n 4, 
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Na’ib-i-Mantlatcat [Depnty or Liea* 
tenant of the kingdom], name 
of an office, 694 n 4. 

Nairun or Nurun Mugjinls, the,— 
deacendants of Alan-^nwa 
through the mysterious light, 
891 n, 893 n, 896 n, 899 n, 938 n, 
939 n, 940 n, 942 n, 965 n, 1091 n, 
1096 n. 

Najaf ^an, 790. 

NajIb'Ud-Din, Khwaiah. of Nag-awr 
of Siwalikh, 200. 

Najm*nd-DIn, the ’Ajamf, 217 n. 
Najm>nd-Din, Shaikh, author of a 
History of Hozrat SatnV-I$lujah, 
tho sainted ruler of Turkistan, 
901 n. 

Najm-ud-Dln Abu Bikr §adr-nl- 
Mulk, tho Wazir of SuUaa ‘Ala- 
nd-Din Mas-’ud Shah, son of Rukn- 
ud-Din FTruz ghah of DihlT, 664, 
C98 and n 7. 

Najm-nd-Din Abn’l Muzaffar Aiyub 
b. Mulik-uI-Kamil, al-Aiyubi, 228 
n 4. See under his title of Malik- 
u$->Sdlil.i Najm-ud-DTn, al-Aiyubl. 
Najm-ud-DIn Aiyub b. Sliadi, tho 
Kurdl. See under Aiyub, son of 
Shadi. 

Najm-ud-DTn the Eabrl, otherwise 
Al-KTwaki, tho celebrated Khws- 
razmi saint, 1100 n. 

Najm-ud-DIn KazwinT, tho astro¬ 
nomer and mathematician, 
1257 It. 

Najm-ud-Dinal-?;Twak;T, See Najm- 
ud-DTn the KabrT. 
Najm-ud-DTn-i-SarbSrI the RumT, 
Imam, 1214. [24 n 5. 

Nnkdbat, signification of tho word, 
Nako b. Juji Kasdr, tho brother of 
tho Chingiz Khiin, 1180n. 


Nd^jLiT Aghiil b. Kyuk ^an, son of 
Uktao, son of the Khan. 

1180 n, 1183 n, 1185 n. 

NdlcttS, meaning of the word, 1194 n. 
Nola, Rajah, 691 n. 

Nandd, a Hindu Rdjah, 86 n. 
Nariman or Nadiman, son of Afridun, 
ancestor of Amir Banjl, 306, 
309 n. 

Naro [Tasdor] Jai-pul, rulerof Hind, 
86 n, 636 n. 

NarsT-ul-Ashghani, Vlth of the Ash- 
kdniun dynasty of ’Ajam, 4. 

Narsi b. Bahrain b. Hnrmuz, Vlth 
of the Sdsdnidn dynasty of 
’Ajam, 4. 

Nar-singh Diw, son of Rdjah Bijayi 
Diw, of Jamufi, 451 a, 407 n. 
Nushir-nn-Ni’am b. 'Umaro b. 
Sarakhil, ot tho 'I'ababi’ah of 
Yaman, 7. 

Na^ibls, the,—a scot of Muhammad¬ 
an heretics, 646. 

Naslch —a species of silken fabrio 
woven with gold, 1194n. 

Nii^ir li-Din-illah, an-, the 'Abbiisi 
Khalifah. of Baghdad, xzii, 193, 
223, 239719, 212 a 6, 244 audit, 
265 n 4, 266 », 296 n, 383, 488 ,i 1, 
61711, 666 71 , 96lit2, 968 »6, 
lOSOn, 1108 111. 

Nfi^ir-ud-Daulah Abu’l Hasan-i- 
Simjur,—governor of parts of 
^urdsdu under tho SumdDis, 
44. Sco also under Abu’l-Husan- 
i-Simjur. 

Najir-ud-Din, Wazir of Sultfui ‘A15- 
ud-Diu Mul.iaminad Khwarazni 
Shiih, 993 It. 

Nd?ir-ud-Diii-i-Aotamur, Malik, 
feud.atory of r'chdiuh, li, 631, 
532. 
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Nmlr-nd-Dlnof Bindir forPindar3i 
the Ohn-utih.—one of the Malika 
of SnHati Mn’izz-ud-Din Mniiam- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur. 626,762 and 
n7. 

NSfir^nd'Din, the Mubtoahim, rnler 
of the Kuhistan, 1160 n 1,1195 n, 
1106 n. 

Nnyir.nd-Din-i-Tnghnn. Feoffee of 
Budu’Qn,—one of the Malika of 
Sn1(an Ma’izz-ud*DIn Mubam* 
mad-i-Sum, of ^Qr, 626 and n 2. 

Nn^ir-ud-DIn, theTush Khwajah.— 
tho celebrated mathematician 
and Sufi poet and chief adviser 
of Hulnku lUinn, llOOn 1,1206 
n 3,1200 n, 1230 ii, 1232 1236 n, 

1239 «, 1246 n 6 , 1253 ii 4, 1254 n, 
1266 H 6,1267 », 1261 n 7. 

Niifir-nd'Din b, ’Alu-ud-Diu, tho 
$abib or Wazir of Rai,—adviser 
of Hnlaku Khan, 1262 n. 

NBfir-nd-DTn Abu Bikr, son of 
Malik Saif*nd-Din Surl,—one of 
the Maliks of SaltSn Ghiyns-nd- 
Din Mnbammad-i'Bilm, Ghuri, 
344, 345, 300. 

Miifir-nd-DIn Ai-Yitim-nl-Baha-i, 
Malik,—feudatory of Lohor under 
Snlian Sliams>nd‘DmI-yal-timig}l, 
of Dihli, 727, 728, 780,866 n. 

Mufir-ud-DIn Alb-i-^azl b. Kazil 
ArsalBn, SatjuVi,—nephew and 
Malik of the brother Snltana of 
Ghur. 300, 472 andvi, 478 n 6, 
48Uw, 400, 1108 n 8. 

Mafir-nd'DIn Fnsjba-.nirT or ^aimiri, 
—officer of Saltan Jalul-nd-Oin 
Khwarazm ghab, 1276 a. 

Nufir-nd'DIu fjfnsain, the Amir-i* 
Shikar^—one of tho Maliks of 
Bultnn Mn*izz-nd-Din Mubnm- 


mndd-Sim, of Ghur. 416 and n B, 
416, 417 and n 8, 400, 504 and w8, 
606, 724, 726. 

Masir-nd-Btn Hnsain-i-Kharmil b. 
£harmil-i-Sam I^asain, Malik, 
361, 602 and n8. 

Nafir-nd-Din Unaain b. Mnbammad 
Madini,—one of tho Malika of 
Ma’izz-nd'DIn Mnbammad-i-Sam 
of ^ur, 340 n, 844 and n, 861 and 
n 0,362,364 and n 1,366,866 and 
n 4, 490 and n 3, 496 n 1, 626. 

Nafir-nd-DIn ’Iwof son of Saltan 
Ghiyas-nd.Din ’Iwa;, the Khali, 
of Lakhanawatl, Izii, 686 n 1, 695 
n 2, 618 n, 774 w. 

Nii;ir-ud>DIn (ubujah, Malik, xxvi, 
200. See under biabnjah. 

Nufir*nd-Diu Knslilu Khan b. Bek 
Arsalan, Malik,—officer of Sultan 
Jolal-nd-DIn Khwarazm Shah, 
1276 n. 

NSfir-nd-Din KasIlT, one of 

tho Court Kifisof Sultan Shnma- 
nd-Din I-yal-Timish, of Dihli, 
626. 

NasIr-nd-DIn, JJLazI,— fathor-in-law 
of a sister of Sultan Mn’izz-nd* 
Din Baliram ghah of Dihli, 650. 

Nlfir-ud-Din Mabmud Bughrii 
Khan, son of Ulugb Khan-i-Bal- 
ban, Iv, 716 n 5. 

Niifir*nd-Din Mubmud Shah. Malik 
of Lakhaoawati, elder sou of 
ghoms-ud-Din lyal-Timish, Sal¬ 
tan of Dihli, 634 n, 586, 594 and 
nandnl, 696, 617 andnS, 618 n, 
625, 628,639, 630, 631, 636 n 6, 
639 n 4, 773 w. 

NSfir-ud-Din Mabmudghah, Sultan, 
younger son of Shama-nd- Din 
Jyal-Timisli, Sultan of Dihli, 
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xzxvii, zxiz, xzx, zxxi, xxzii, 
xxxiii andnS, zzzirn4, Ir, 26 
TO 1, 70 andn9, 183, 231 andnl, 
810 and u 4,388, 430,538 n, 639 n, 
647 TO 9, 597 TO 6, 026, 620 to 7, 
630, 636to 6, 639 »4, 641 n6, 648 
TO 6, 601, 664 TO 3, 665,669 and to 8, 
670 andnl, 671, 672 nandn2, 
676 and n 5, 676, 677 to 6, 681 and 
TO 10, 684 and to 9, 686 » 4,690 n 8, 
696 TO 8, 699 TO 1, 701 TO 1, 716 to 6, 
717 and n, 721 to 6, 723, 741 and 
TO 2, 744 TO 6, 747, 754 « 6, 758 and 
TO 2, 769 and to 6, 760 toto 8 and 9, 
762 TO 8, 767, 769 to 6, 770 » 9, 
772 TO, 774 TO, 776 TO, 776to, 777«, 
778 TO, 781,782 to 4,783 toto 7 and 1, 
786,787, 789, 790,793 to 7, 794 
TO 1, 795 TO, 797 TO 6, 798,799, 800 
TO 8, 80S and n 4, 813 n 6, 814 and 
»7,816TO2,818andTO4,819andTO8, 
820, 823 and TO 4, 824, 831 andn2, 
842, 845, 846 TO 6, 847 to 4, 849 
TO 9, 853, 855 TO 6, 856, 862, 863 
andnTi2 and 3, 884», 900, 1056 
toI, 1077, 1104, 1126, 1130to, 
1131 TO, 1176, 1181 TO 2, 1184to, 

1202 TO, 1224 TO, 1226 TO and TO 6, 
1288 TO 1, 1293, 1294.—app. x. 

Nofir-nd-DIn Mahmud To^ril-i- 
Alb Khan,—one of the Maliks 
of Salman Nafir-nd-Din Mahmud 
ghrih of Dihli, 673. 

Naflir-nd-DIn Mardan Shah, Mu^am- 
mad-i-Oha-ush.—one of the Ma¬ 
liks of Salman Shams-nd-DIn I- 
yal-Timish of Dihli, 626 and to 1. 

$7afir-nd-Din, Miran ghuh, son of 
Mubammad-i-Oha-ush. the Khalii. 
-^ne of the Maliks of Salfan 
g^ams-nd-Din I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 626Ml. 


Na$ir-ad-Din Mnbammad, the Wa- 
zir of the Dar-ul-Khilafat, 1229 
n8. 

Nafir-nd-Din Muhammad b. 'Ala-nd- 
Din Utsiis b. ’Aln-ud-Din ^nsaiu 
Jahan-soz, ^uri, 417. 

Na^ir-nd-Dln, Mnbammad, IJari.vi- 
Mardiin ghah,—one of the Maliks 
of Sultan ghams-ud-Din I-yal 
Timigh of Dihli, 626 to 1. 

Na?ir-ud-Din Muhammad b. ’Izz- 
ud-Din ^nsain, Malik of Madin 
of ^fir, 339 and TO 4, 340 to, 343 
TO 6, 844 TO, 497. See also under 
ghihab-nd-Din Mobammad Khar- 
nak, for which it seems to be a 
mistake. 

N5;ir-ad-Din Mnbammetd-i-Khar- 
nak, Malik of Marw, 381. 

Na$ir-ad-DIn Mnbammad, Malik,— 
son of Malik Saif-nd-Din ^osan, 
the !^arlagh, 689 n, 782 to 3, 786 
TO 6, 869 and TO 8, 860, 861 and to 6, 
863 TO 3, 1129 and TO 1, 1180 to, 

1131 TO. 

Na^ir-nd-Din Mubammad Sher-i- 
Koh, entitled al-Malik-nl-Knhir, 
ruler of lilimf, 213 n 6. 

Nfi^ir-ud-Din Mnbammad b. Shihab- 
ud-Din Muhammad Khamak b. 
’Izz-ud-Din al-^usoia ^uri, 
344 TO. 

Nagir-ud-Din Sabuk Tigin, 46 and 
TO 4. See under Sabuk Tigin. 

Na^ir-nd-Din Timrani,—one of the 
Maliks of the brother Sultans of 
Ghiir, 390, 490. 

Nagir-ud-Din ’Ugmiin-i-f^arab, son 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-^arab, 
Malik of Sijistan and JNimroz, 
193 and TO 6, 194 to 7, 198 to 6, 199, 
200,961 TO 3, 1199 to. 



Nifiri Maliks, tko,—the Turkish 
Blare dynasty of Dikii, 26 and 
nl. 

Kafir! Kamah, the, of Minh&j-i* 
Barnj, xxvii, 681, 682, 818. 

Kafiriyyah College of Dihli, the, 
xxvi, xxvii, 644, 667. 

Kafr, the Qaji, the merchant of 
Bokhara. 70. 

Kufr, the Tulaki, Amir,—governor 
and feudatory of Tulak, 1038 
and n 7. 

Kafr b. Al>mad b. Asad, son of 8&> 
man-i-Khaddat.—second of the 
Samani dynasty, 29 and n 9, SO 
andn, 31, 64. 

Kafr b. Ahmad, son of TAhirl^uf- 
fari,—governor of Sijistan under 
the SSmanIs, 25 n 2. 

Kafr b. Ahmad-i-Isma'il Samani, 
Amir, Vth of the dynasty, 33, 35, 
86, 37 and n and nn 2 and 3, 64, 
66 n 2, 186 a. 

Kafr b. Ahmad Khan-i-Khizr Khan, 
of the family of the Afrasiyabis 
of Turkistan, 906 n. 

Kafr b. Darhim, son of Un-Kofr,— 
governor of Sijistan nnder the 
Tahiris, 19 a 1, 22 n 6. 

Kasr b. Ibrahim, son of Salman Mas- 
*ud, Ghasnawi. 105. 

Kafr b. Isma’il, son of Ahmad Sa- 
muni,' 64. 

Kafr b. Mahmud of Ghaznin, Amir, 

88 . 

Nofr b. Muhammad Arsalan Khan. 
—of the family of the Afrasiya- 
bis of Turkistan, 906 m, 907 n. 

Kafr b. Sabnk Tigln,—commander 
of his brother Mahmud’s army, 
xvii, 60n4, 51 andn6, 76,61m, 
86m, 186 n. 


Kafr'i.gliiji or Abu.Kafr.i'SL’jl, son 
of Babi’i, tlie j^iriji, 12 and 
m 7. 

Kasr, the^aVan, Shams-nl-Mulk 
son of Taf'haj ^an, Xlllth of 
the Afrosiyabi ^ans of Tnrkis* 
tan, 905 n, 906 m. 

Kafm’llah b. Muhammad b. ’Abdal 
Majid, translator of Kalilah and 
Dimnah into Persian, 109 n 9. 

Kan Danlat, the,—^title of the son 
of Rnkn-ud-Din ^iir ghah of 
Alamut, 1213 m. 

Kau Mnsalman, the,—Jalnl-nd-Din 
Masan of Alamut, the Malahidah 
heretic who turned orthodox, 
265 n 4, 1190 n. 

Naubat, signidcation of the term, 
383 and m 3. 

Ndwak, signification of the word, 
1135 andn 4. 

Kestorians, the, 961 n, 884 m, 1234 
n9, 1244 n. 

Kewport, Captain Christopher, 
295 n. 

Ki'iilis, the,—the adherents of Kial 
Tigin, the rebel viceroy of the 
Panjab, 121 andn?, 122n 3, 129. 

Kial Tigin,—chamberlain of Abu’l* 
’Abbas-i-Mamun al-Farighuni, 
86 m, 120 n 5, 232 m,—some call 
him Alb Tigin. 

Kial Tigin,—the rebel viceroy of 
the Panjab, 121 n 7. 

Kih'Firuzah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaxnawi, lOS and n9, 

Kikudur Agfaul, son of Hnlaku 
Khan,—he became a convert to 
Islam and was styled Sultan 
Ahmad, 1207 m, 1293 n 2. 

Kiku'dar, Kii-in,—one of the Ku- 
yins of the Chingiz Kh an. 1128. 
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Nikfidarig, the, name of a people, 
874 ». 

Ki’mat'nllah, the hiatorian, 622 n. 

Nimrud, the Tyrant, [Nimrod of 
Soriptore], 8. 

Niukiaua,—the name of Shfidai- 
8h<i*0‘g]in, the Altan Khan, as 
apelt by aome European writera, 
056», 1186»9. 

NiaSwi’a Life of Salfan Jalal-ud> 
Din ^wiraam Sh&h, 1017 n, 
1018 a, 1019 m. 

Niftb'i-Nif&bian, the,—a lezioog^* 
phioal work, by Imam Abu Nafr 
Farabi, 196 n 4. 

Nif am of the Deccan, the, 511 n. 

Nifam ghah, of the Bahmani dy- 
naaty, 692 ». 

Nifam-nd'Din, Qbeiyi, the oele> 
brated aaint of Dihli, xxz and 
n6, zszi. 

Niyim>ad*Din, of Fari^nnab,—a 
Janbaa in the service of Sal(Sn 
Mnhammad-i-Bakhtyar. the Khali, 
of Lakbanawati, 662. 

Nifam-ud-Din Ahmad, ^wajah,— 
author of the Tehakat^i-Akbari, 
zii, 623 n 8, 666 n a 

Nif5m-ud-Diu Mnhammnd,—an 

officer of Sultan i^ntb-ud-DIn 
I>bak of Dihli, 898, 523 m, 
602. 

Nifam'Ud-DIn 8]ief<if¥»e> She- 
buryhani.—one of the Amirs of 
Sul(au Shams-ad-Din I-yal-Ti- 
ihish of Dihli, 636 andn?, 761. 

N4Bei-al-Mulk, Wazir of SuHan 
‘Ala-nd-Din Takigh-i-JQLwarazm 
Shah, 244 n 4. 

Nifam-ul'Mulk Kamal-ud-Di* Mu> 
bammad-i-Abu Sa’id Jnniddi,— 
Wazir of Sultan gh'^niB-tid-Din 

13 


vr 

I-yaI-Tim{^ of Dihli, 686,684 
andnl, 689,640, 641,724. 

Nifim-ul-Mnlk fusi,—the Wasirot 
Snltan Jal41*nd*Din Mfdik Sh^di, 
Saljuki, 139 and n, 141, 142,143 
m2. 

Nizim-nt-Tawarikh.--of the i^ufi 
Abu Sa’id'i-’Abd-nllah of Baifu, 
xvi, 26n2, 97m4, 99m, 118m, 187 
n6, 148m 1, 146 m6. 

Nogays,--the vulgar spelling of the 
name of the Nagus, which see. 

Noghay, the, name of a people, 
899 n. 

Noroa*i-JalIli, the,—the Srstday 
of spring, named after Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din Malik Shah, Saljuki, 
who reformed the Calendar, 142. 

North, Lieut., 1052 m 6. 

Noghcd b. Babr4m,'>-«noeBtor of 
the Siminis, 29. [Saminis, 29. 

Nogher b. Noshed,—anoestor of the 

“Notes on Afghanistan,*' Baverty*s, 
xlvi, xliz, 1, liv, tv, 1043 m 1. 

Nub [Noah of Scripture], 8, 8, 803 
andn7, 870 m, 882 n. 

Nub, the Jan-dar,->a Sialj chief in 
the service of SnltSn Jalal-nd- 
Din Khwarazm Shah, 540 n, 
1022 n, 1023 m. 

Nub b. Asad b. Saman-i-Sp^dht, 
—governor of Samr^and, 27 and 
m6, 28, 29, 63. 

Nub b. Manyur b. Nub SXmlni, IKth 
of the dynasty, 29, 83 nl, 44, 
46 and nn 6 and 8, 46 and m 4, 47 
and m8, 48 and mm 2, 8 and 4, 62 
n 8, 64, 74 M 3,186 m, 232 n, 902 m, 
903 M, 916 n. 

Nub b. Na;r b. Abmad Samaui, Vltb 
of the dynasty, 29, 88 aud.nn 5 
and 6, 39 and n 1, 40, 54. 
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Xi4n, aiguiflcaHon of the word, 
104 aad»6. 

Danis, the, 007 andnS, an error 
for the Tunla, whioh tee. 
Dor-nd-Din, the l^waranni, Imlm, 
1100,1101. 

Nnr>nd-l>in, the Turk, staled Dur, 
the Turk,—head of the Malawi- 
dah heretioB of Hindoataa, 040 
andnO. 

Nor-nd-Din-i-A’ma [the Blind], a 
Muhammadan saint of Bamr- 
hand, 1228. 

Mor-ud-DIn Mahmud al-Malik-ul- 
‘JLdil, son of ’ImSd-ud-Din Zangi, 
Saltan of Bham. 140,169, 203 
and n 1, 204 n, 205 and nn 4 and 
0,200 andn7, 207 n8, 208 and 
naadn4, 209 andnO, 210 andn, 
212 n, 218 n and nn 2 and 6, 216, 
210, 217 n, 218 n 

Nur-ad‘Dia Muhammad,—goremor 
of Sind for Saltan Shams-nd* 
Din I-yal-Timish of Dihli, OlOn. 
Nuridash. Bnrindigh or KorSidash 
—one of the Amirs of Ula>l{^ush 
Tijpn, the Bad!yb6h of the Tor- 
kish tribe of the Unghuts, 945 n. 
Murka, the Nujran,—one of the 
generals of the Qltiagls B3ian. 
1027 n 8. [Dairiin Murals. 
Koran Mnghals, the. See under the 
Kusahb-i-Jahln Ara,. the,—name 
of a book, 196 n 4. 

Ku^ad, son of Bahrim Ohubin. son 
of Bahram Jash-nash.—ancestor 
of the BimSnis, 63. 

Kushir, son of Nughad, son of Bah* 
ram Ohubin—ancestor of the 
Saminis, 63 and n 6. 

Kughlriran b. Ij^nbad, the Just, 
first of the Akasirah dynasty of 


'AJam, 6, 0, 8,19al, 428»8, 
888 n, 894 n. 

Kash-Tigln-i-Ghariah. founder of 
the g^warazm g^thl dyiosty, 
188n8, 169n 7, 232n, 288n, 
892 n. 

Hugh'Tig^n, the ^iyah S^adim of 
SultZn Mas’ud of Qhoanin. 124 
n4. 

Nush-Tigln, the Silah-dir,—a Turk 
who slew Tnghril, al*HaI’un, the 
usurper of the throne of Gfaasniii, 
100 , 101 . 

Kush*TigTn or Kusji-Tigin, the 
Pahlawan,—an officer of Sultan 
Mahammad-i-Takis^ ^^warasm 
Shah, 1034 n. 

Nayrat-nd'DIii Abu Bikr b. Jahan 
Pahlawan Mohammad, the Atii* 
bakof Ayarbaijan, 172 n 3,173, 
249 and n 3. 

Nayrat-ud-Oin 'All b. Yamln*ad* 
Din Bahram Shak, Malik of 
Sijiatan and Nimroz, 196,197 and 
nl, 198, 1200 n. 

Knyrat-ud-DIn Hazar*Asp, also 
styled 

Knyrat-nd-DIn Hazar*8af, the Ata* 
bak of Lar,—one of the greatest 
of the ancient Maliks of Sultan 
'Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad £hwa- 
razm Shah, 990 n, 991 n. 
Nayrat*nd-Dm ^atlagh Sltah b. 
Ulnylt ^an-i’Abi Muhammad, 
g^an of Gnzarwan, 285. 

Knyrat-ud*DIn, Salari,—goremor of 
the tract of Hanai, on the part 
of Snltan gatb*nd*D!a Ibak of 
Dihli, 517 n. 

K ayrat-ud-Din Sher Sanhar*i* 

Saghalsua the Molik-nl-Kabir,— 
one of the Maliks of Saltan Kayir* 
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ud-DIn Ua^mud Shvh of Dihli, 
078, 074n 8,684 n 8, 087 and nn 
0 and 1, 088 and n and n 8, 089 » 
andnnO and7, OOOnS, 002 n 3, 
086 and tin 0 and 1, 600 n, 099 nn 
2 and 6, 700 n 8, 704 n 6, 718 and 
n2,1208 n. 

Nnyrat-dd-Din Tayasa’i, Ualik and 
fendatoiy of Awadh under Snlfan 
Bafiyyat of Dihli, liv, Ir, Iziii, 
038 n 7, 039, 090 n 1, 732 and n 2, 
788, 784, 736, 743, 824 and n 8, 
826 and n 8, 860 n. 


Nofrat l^an Badr*nd'DIn Snn^ar* 
i'^ufi, the Bumi,—one of the 
Malika of Bnlfln Kifir>nd-Din 
Ma\^niud gbah of Dihli, 078 n 6, 
700n8, 718n8, 7l4n 9,787,788 
and H 9,794. 

Nnfratjang,'—app. zzi. 

Knzhat*nl>^alub, the name of a 
book, 1216 n. 

Nyew-lyen, of the Ohanohn tribe, 
one of the generala of “ Hengko ” 
^a’an,' 80 n of the Ohingia ^nn, 
1822 n. 


Odo de St. Amend, the Master of 
the Temple at Jemaalem, 220 
n8. 

Ogotai,—miapronnnclation of the 
name of Oktae, son of the Chin, 
gla ]^an, 1104 n 4. 

Ohsaon, D'. See under D'Oha- 
son. 

OIdjaltn, a Mn^^l title oorrea* 
ponding to the Turkish J^ufhigk 
and the Arab ifwtdrojt, 866 n. 

Oriental Oongreas, the, 611 n, 
886 n, 1094 n —app. iv. 


Oriental History, Fayton’a, 1162 n. 

Osborn, Major B. O., 1187 n 7. 

Osmanli, the. See under the ’Uk* 
manli Torks. 

Osaetm, the,-~the Bnropeanised 
name of the tribe of As, 1166 n, 
1169 n. 

Ossian, 608 n 1. 

Ottoman Tnrka, the, 874 n, 878 n, 
1236 nl. Elee also under the 
'Usmanli Turks. 

Onaeley, 94 n 8,1008 n 6. 


P. 

Paderin, M., 916 n. 

Paedsr,—a Mnghsl Amir in the 
army of Hnlaku S^an, 1276 n, 
Pieiah, 1268 n 8. 

Pakhal, Sultan—the Jahingirian 
Sultan, 1041 n. 

PdUtrdk ,—a species of Oamatcened 
steel, 1218 and n 7. 


Fali'ohe, the Orla [Arlat3,—un offi¬ 
cer of " Mengko ” ]^a’an, son of 
the Ohingiz ^sn, 1222 m. 

“ Panjab and Dehli, in 1867,” Ber. 

J. Cave Browne’s, 1062 n 2. 

Pan jab Surrey Maps, the, 687 n. 
Paranchahs, the, 611 n. 

Pardon, the dress of, 87 and n 1. 
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Parb National Library, the, Till. 

Parsie the, 620 n.2. 

Par«rea b. Parwes, eon of Shonaab, 
—ancestor of Amir Banji, 812 
andn7. 

Parwis b. Yazdajird.i-Sbahr-yar. 
the last of the Akaairah dynasty 
of *AJam, 70 n 1, 

Peibm, signification of tho word, 
089 n. 

Fathan Kings of Dehli, Thomas’s 
Chronicles of the, xzvinS, Iv, 
666n, 608n, 669 n 8, 679 n6, 686 
n 4, 688 n 2, 690 n 1, 699 n 1, 780, 
779 n, 791 n 4, 796 n 2,800 n, 818 
n6, 867n8, 878n, 1108nl, 1129 
n 1, 1250n3,—app. i, iv. See 
also nnder Thomas’s “ Chronicles 
of the Fathan Kings of Dohli.” 

Pagans or the Batanl Afghans, the, 
zii, ziii, zziii n 2, 820 w 4, 834 n, 
862 n 8,397nl, 497n8, 6O80I, 
600 », 611 n, 512 n, 528 n 3,688 n, 
786 n 6, 862 n4, 878a, 886n, 
1132n, 1295 »9,—app. six. 

Paynton, 295 n. 

Pemberton, 668 n. 

Pesh Dad, snmame of Gaiu<mart, 
or Qil-Sh*b, 1st of the Basta- 
•niah dynasty of 'Ajam, 2. 

Fesh'dad b. Ho^ang, ancestor of 
9abak-i-Tui, 303 n 7. 

Pesh-Dadan, the 1st of the five 
dynasties of ’Ajam, tho, 1,—also 
called the Bastaniah. 

Peta, son of Hocotam Cham, son of 
the Genzis Cham,—wrong name 
of Bate Khan, son of Tughi [JujiJ 
^an, son of the Cfhingiz Khan. 
1167 n. 

P^tis de la Croiz,—author of a Life 
of the Qltiegiz Khan. 636 n, 890 n. 


898n, g64n2, 969nl, 971«, 
984»,998»,990n,1000», lOlOn, 
1017 n, 1019 n, 1024 n 2, 1026 n, 
1088n,1084n, 1089n. 

Petreins, 1171 n. 

Philaretns, 168. 

Philip Angostas,—Philip II. of 
France who nndertook with 
Biohard Coenr-dO'Lion the third 
Omsade, 226 n. 

Philip Smith, 886 n. 

Ping'Ohing. See Lyew-ping>ohong, 
1218 n. 

Pir-i-Boshan, the, or 

Plr-UTarik, the, 1078 n 8. 

Pir Mohammad, grandson of Amir 
Timur, 1166 n 6. 

Hr S!i>h, son of Saltan ‘AlS>nd- 
Din Muhammod’i-TakiB]} Khwa- 
razm Shsh, 264 n 8, 282 n 7, 288 
n9. See also under Ca>iy5s.nd« 
Din Pir gliih. 

Pirey, the slave of Alb-Tigin,— 
mler of Ghaznin. 78 andn 7. 74 
n 2, 820 n 8. 

Pithora Bae of Ajmir, zziii, 846 n 9, 
893, 410 n 6,432 n 9,456n 2, 468 
and n 6, 469 n and n 9, 460 n and 
nn 8 and 4, 462 n, 468 n, 464 and 
n7, 466nl, 467n, 468, 469nn8 
and 9, 470 n and n 2, 486 n, 489 
n8, 491, 616 n 2, 617», 618 n, 
619 n, 640,508 n 8,608n8,621 n 6, 
622 n, 636n4,>761nl, 778 n 8, 
1069 n 9, 1060 n 6,—app. ii, iii, 
iv, V, vi. 

Plowden, Captain T. 0., 1081 n 7. 

Poetry of the Afghans, Baverty’s, 
xxzi, 511 n, 1078 n 8,1147 n 9. 

Poles, the,—the people of Poland, 
1166 n. 

Po«li-cha,—a great Tatar [Mnghal] 
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lord, general of “Hengko" ¥&• 
in, 1228 n. 

Polo, Maroo. See under Haxoo 
Polo. 

Poondir, of the Dahima zaoe of 
Bajpute, 40O«». See alao under 
Qhand Poondir. 

Popes, the, 1827 n 8. 

Portakin, Bortakin or Bortilda. 
See nnder Yorkin. 

Porns, the Indian Prince who came 
to battle with Alexander the 
Great, 686 n, 687 n. 

Pottinger, 188 n 7. 

Pramirah race of Hindus, the, 
623 n. 

Pianki b. Siani b. Ludi,—ancestor 
of Snlfin Bahlul, the founder of 
the Lddiah dynasty in India, 
610 ». 


Prejeralsky, the Bnssian Colonel 
and explorer, 061 n, 081 n, 1066 n. 

Price, Hr., 165 n 7, 412 n, 684 n 9, 
1048»1. 

Prithi BaJ or Pirt'hwiriji, of 
Ajmir. See under PithorZ Baa. 

Frithu, Bartii or Britu,--* Hindu 
chief, 620 n 6. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic SoHefy 
of Bengal, 688n, 774n,—app. xxil. 

Procopius,—^the Greek historian of 
the Vlth century, 171 n. 

Pulod or Fiilid, son of Malik 8])an< 
sab, son of Kharnak.—Amir of 
^ur, 306 n 0, 811 and n 8. 

Pulan,—one of tho Maliks of Snl^n 
gljamS'Ud-DIn I-yal-timiaJi of 
Dihll, 620 and n 7, 

Purihars, the,—name of a Hindi! 
people, 611 n 8. 


Qaan.i-Bnznrg,—title of the 
giz Khan.—app. xxi. 

QnatremSre, 1188 n 8,1226 n. 

Queen of Sheba [Saba], BalVis, of 
the Tababi’ah of Yaman, 6, 303 
n7. 

Queen Boussndan, dangther of 


Queen Thamar, sovereign of 
Georgia, 1001 n. 

Queen Thamar, sovereign of Geor> 
gia, 1001 n. 

Qotb aldyn Baktyar Kdky, 622 n. 
See nnder l$[ntb'nd>Din Ba kh - 
tySr Kaki. 


Badwiah,—ancestor of f^hir ibn 
ul-Hasain, Onl. 

Bue of Chand-wal [Qhand>war], 
the, 743. 

Boo of Dihll, the,—defeated by 
Mn’izz-nd-DIn Mnbammad-i-Sam 
Ghuri. Sultan.of Ohaznin. 379 n 4. 


Bae of Gujarat, the, 621 n. 

Riie of Gwaliyur, the, 646 n 7. 

Bae of Jaj-nagar, tho, xxvii, 686 
n 6, 689 », 692 n, 666 n, 738, 789, 
762, 763 and n 3. 

Bae of Jij-nagar-Odisah, thn, 602 n. 
BSe of Kalinjar, the, 623 n, 584 u, 
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78S,784,73Sandn0, 777 n, 824 

m8. 

Bae of NahrvrSIah, the, 616 n 2, 
619 n, 620 n. 

Bio of Thangir ^or Thanklr^, the, 
646. 

Bae of t^diseh, the, 602 n. 

Bae Kokar or Kokar,—an error for 
the Ehokhar Bie, 294 n. 

Bae Lakhmae, 664 n 0. 

Bae 'Lakhmaniah, of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudiah, 612 a 4, 654 
and n 9, 656 and nn 1 and 4, 656, 
667, 658 andna7 and 1, 659 and 
n2, 674, 

Bae Lakhmiah. See the above. 

Bae Man, 627 and n 6. 

Bae Fathora of Ajmir, S46 n 9. See 
also under Pithori Bae. 

Boe Sal, the Hindi chief of the 
Jibil-i-Judi [the Jud Hills], 
482», 484». 

Bafl* b. Haintamah,—deputy of 
Amir Muhammad, son of T^hir 
[the last of the Tahiri dynasty], 
in the government,of Khurasan. 
23, 24andn8, 80, 82 n7. 

Bafl’ b. Hasham,—the rebel gover¬ 
nor of Mawari-nn-Nahr, 12 n 8. 

Bafifis, the,—the name given by 
the Sunnis to the S^Fahs, 1266 n. 

Bahnp, the Biiputprinoe of Manda- 
war and Gheetore, 611 n 8. 

Ba’is‘i-Bat or Tab, chief of Zarin, 
828 ». 

Ba*is-nd-Daalah, the,—a learned 
Muhammadan doctor, 1206 n 8, 
120011. 

Bajah of Jamiin, the, 468 n4, 464», 
460 'n8. 

Bajah of Kamrud, the, 662 n, 668 n, 
664^ 670nandn0, 764. 


Bijah of Sankarah, .the, 661 if. 

Bajasthan, Tod’s. 620 ». 

Bajputs, the,450 n 9, 462n,466nl, 
6I6n 8,620M, 621 n, 611 n 8, 614 
n8,691n, e94n 6, 868ne, 1048 
n 1,1076 n. 

Balph Fitoh, 670 nO. 

Bam Ohand [Rama], Bajah, 98 n 0, 
648 n 2. 

Bam Diw,—brother of Jakr [Ohakr] 
Diw, ruler of Jamun, 468 n 4. 

Bamish-i-Bat or Tab, ohief of 
Zarin, 826 n. 

Bampoldi's Annali Mnsalmani, 
636 n. 

Bsmnsio, 1219 n. 

Bana Lakhi, son of Jundhara, of the 
Bhati tribe, 79n,80n. 

Banah of AJir, the, 600n1, 691 
andn, 733 andn6. See also 
under Chihar, the Ajar. 

Banah of the Jid Hills, the, 816. 

Banbaka or Zankaba, son of Tiaio* 
barsed,—ancestor of ^ohik the 
Taxi, 808. 

Banjit Singh, the founder of the 
Sikh Kingdom, 292 n. 

Bap-pal [Bap-pala], the Hindu 
Banah, 880 and n 7, 840. 

Biribara or Darabors, a general of 
the Bie of Onjarit, 622 n. 

Batad-i-Il-^^ni, ox Il-H^ini, the^ 
—the obaervatory erected in 
Afarbiljan by command Hula- 
ku S^in, 1267 a, 1268 a. 

Bae^d, the 8hw of Cfttarlistin. 841 
a 6. 

Bssj^id-nd-Dln, author of the Jami’- 
ut-TawiriUl, 886 a 4, 868 a 3, 

866a, 618a, 860 a2,891 a,802a, 
906a, 000a, 0244, OSSa, 988a, 
988 a, 040 a, 064 a 2,966 a, 989 a, 
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lOOOn, 1018 m, 1010 n, 1080 n, 
1046n, 1066n, 1080», 1166 m 6, 
1311m, 1216n, 1286 n 3, 1286n, 
1240n, 1244 m, 1847 m 7, 1260 m, 
1265 m, 1280 m e, 1261m, 1268 m, 
1264 m, 1278 m, 1286 m,—app. zx. 

Batj^Id-ud-Dio, the ^aldm, '^w&- 
jah,—a merohaut of Bal]|& 1174 
and m2. 

Bashid'Hd-Dm-i-'Abd'nl'Hajid, 
Imam, 184. 

Bashld-nd'Din ’All, the Sipah- 
Salar,—an ofBioeT of Snlfan gliamg* 
-nd-DIn lyal-Timiah, of Dibll, 
zxri, 620,643 m 4. 

Basljidtud-Dm ’All, Hanafi, the 
Sharaf-nl-Mnlk.—the Dlii|^-i< 

tfajib [Chief Bo 3 ral Cham< 
berlain], of Sultan Nif!r-od*DTn 
Mabutud Shah of Dihli, 883. 

Baahid-ad'DIn Maikanl or Milkani, 
Sbwijah,—aTajikofiOoialof Sul¬ 
tan Bnkn-ud-D!n Firua ShSh of 
' Dilili, 685 and m 8. 

Bas]!i<l-<>d-Din Watwat, Imam,—a 
lineal descendant of the ^alifah 
’Umar and author of the Ijiadayitf;- 
na-Si|)r G DalFayil^-nsh-Slll’i^i <168 
andn4. 

Batbel or Bantbel,—title of the 
King of Kabul who opposed the 
first Hussalmans when they in¬ 
vaded his territory, 88 m 6. 

Batbel or Bantbel, the Sb^b of 
Kabul,—to whom the sons of 
Darbim, Governor of Sijistan, 
fled after their defeat by the 
SaflarTs, 10 m 1, 22 m 6. 

Balbhs, the,—name of a people in 
the Koh-i-Jud, 1188 m. 

Batibah, the Blare girl of Mahmud- 
i-WarriV of Nishapur, 17,18. 


Baufat-uf-SafS, the, name of aldBl 
torioal work, 118n, 116n8,148 
n4, 140n8, 168n2, 199ma7 
and 0, 264 m, 266 m, 287 m 9,289 m, 
297m, 805n 6, 808 m 8, 816m 2, 
882 m, 838 m 6,888 m 2,848 m 8,878 
m 0, 404 m 1, 407 mm 6 and 7, 411 m, 
482ml, 484mm 8 and0, 486m6, 
448 n8, 681 mS, 640 m, 669n8, 
660 m 4, 672 m 4, 576 m6, 016ml, 
028ml, 646 m 8,668nl, e69m6, 
666m8,869 m 8,906m,909n, 983m, 
046 m, 061 m, 969 m, 960 m, 083 m, 
984 n, 987 m 8, 996 m, 998 m, 

999 m, 1008 m 6, 1012 mO, 1019 m, 
1020 m, 1026 m, 1028 m, 1080 m, 
1031 m, 108811, 1084 n. 1036 ml, 
1088 mm 8 and6,1048 n6,1048 m 1, 
1060 m, 1063 m 9, 1074 m, 1063 m, 
1087m, 1137m, llS8m, 1141m, 
1148 n4,1169m 6, llOOml, 1194m, 
1197m 8, 1206 m8, min, 1887 
n4, 1838 m2, 1243 n, 1246 n 6, 
1266 n 6, 1262 n,—app. zz. 

Baufat-nt'Tahirin, the,—name of 
a book, xvi, 808 n 2, 428 n8, 461 
m6. 

Bavenstein, 960 n 1. 

Barerty, Ifajor, lii, 718 n, 1081 m8, 
—app. ziii, ziv, zrii, ziz, zziv. 

application of the term, 
684nA 

Bayhan, ’Imad-nd-Din. See under 
’Imad-nd-Din Bay^an. 

Bayhani, signification of the term, 
820 n 9. 

Basan Murit,—anoostor of Tahir 
ibn-uI-Husain, 9. 

Bafi Bi’Ulh, ar-, the 'Abbasi ^ali- 
fah, 87, 56 ml. 

Bafl-nl-Mulk, ’Iss-nd-Din Dnrma- 
•hi [Oormasliami],—one of the 
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Halikt of Snltia NSflr<iid-DiD 
Ms^mad SbUi of Dihli, 697 uidi* 
and n 6. 

Bayi-nl-Holk Tirmial, who beoame 
the director of the aflaire of 
CHiainia at the time of the 
Mu|^l laruion, 1016 n, 1016. 

Bof iTyah, Baltin, daaghter of 8nl> 
fan Shanui»nd»Din l 7 al>Timig^ 
of Dihli, xxvi, 624 a, 626, 681 an 
'4and 9, 632 a 6, 636 **7i 636 and 
a 9, 636, 637 and a 8, 638 a 1,639 
an7 and 8, 640andnnl and2, 
641 and a 8, 648 and m 4^ 644 and 
aandn?, 645andaandnn0and8, 
646, 647 and a 9, 648 and an 2, 

8 and 6, 649, 661 a 7, 652, 656 a, 
669 a 8, 726 and a 2, 781 a 9, 786, 
787,743, 745, 746, 748, 749 a and 
aa 1 and 3, 760 anda 9, 752, 763, 
754, 781, 767, 770, 780, 782 a 3, 
700, 798,806,818 a 5,660n,884a, 
1129 and a 1, 1163 a 9, 1224a, 
1286. 

Be'bal or Ban>bal, a Hindu Chief 
in the Koh-i-Jud, 482 a, 484a. 
Bee also under Bae-eaL 

Beinaud, 1046 a 8. 

Beiske’s Geography of Abn’l Fida, 
94n8. 

Bemnaat, 912 a 9. 

Bennel, 685 a 6, 688 a. 

Betroapeot of Mahommedan His¬ 
tory, Prioe’s, 684 a 2. 

Reynold, 73 a 7, 76 a 2, 87 a. 

Bia$-n;-9iditin, name of a histori¬ 
cal work, 777 a. 

Richard Ccsor-de-Lion, xlvii, 220 
a 3, 225 a, 470 a. 

Bion, Prof., yi, viii, xvi, 826 n,— 
app. xr. I 

RIpknwar b, Saliirah, son of Tujs, ^ 


—anoesior of 2<4«k, the Tial, 
808 n7. 

BitSlah-i-Baha’iah, the,->of FaUpr- 
nd-Dln Hnhammad, Uafi, 429. 

Bitter, 622 a, 916 a. 

Biya, [mam, desoendant of *AU b. 
Abl Ttllb and one of the twelre 
Imams of the Qhi’ah, 11 a 9. 

Biyn, ar-, title of Hub b. Manyor 
son of Hub, son of Nayr Samaui, 
44n0. 

Romans, the, 136 and a 2, 186 a, 
139 a, 872 a. See also nnder the 
Rums. 

Bomanns [Armunus the ^^aiysr of 
Bum], 134 a 9, 136 a. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Transactions 
of the, 691 a. 

Rubruqnis, 9U0nanda8, 1078 a 8, 
1080 a 4, 1110n7, 1140a, 1167 
a 9, 1161 a 4, 1162 a, 1166 a, 

1168 a, 1173 a 1, 1186 a, 1226 a, 
1267 a 6, 1290 aa 9 and 1,1291 
a 2. 

Eiidaki, Farld-nd-DIn, Abu ’Abd- 
nllah Mubammad, the famous 
poet, 163 a 7. 

Bakn-nd-Dsulah, Abu ‘Ali-i-Hasan, 
son of Buwlah, son of Fana 
K^nsran, Dilami, second of the 
dynasty, 66 a 1, 67, 69, 61 a 4, 
62 a6. 

Bukn-nd'Din, Abii-Bikr, the Kurat, 
Malik,—the maternal grand¬ 
father of Malik Shams-nd-DinMu- 
bummad, founder of the Kurat 
dynasty, 1181 a 2,1203 a. Same 
as Rukn-ud-Din Mubammad-i- 
Abu Bikr the MaraahanL 

Rn.ka-ud-Din Abn’l Mnyaffar Bar- 
kiSrub, son of Sulfan MaUk Shah, 
Suljubi, 143 a 2. See xmder Bar- 
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IcIIruV, Rnkn-ad-D!n Abn’l 
Mufaffar. 

Bakn-ud-Din b. ’Ali-nd-DTa Mu- 

kamraad, 892. 

Bakn-ad-Din ’All b. Ibrihim, of 
NTshapur, the B^f^'i'Mamalik, 
1035 n. 

Bakn>nd>DIn FTruz Shah. Afalik, b. 
Snltaa ITa^ir-nd-Din Mahmud 
Shab^ Bon of ghams-nd Din lyal- 
Timisii, of Dilhi, 672, 696,827 n 8. 

Bakn*ad-Din Firiiz Shah. Saltan b. 
Snltaa Shams-ad-DIn lyal-Timiah 
of Oihli, 625, 630 and n 2, 631, 
682, 633 and nn 6 and 8, 634 and 
n9, 636 andn9, 636, 688nl, 
657n, 670 n 1, 708 n9. 

Bakn>nd-Din ffliuri Shnnaati b. 
Saltan ’Ala-nd-Din Mnhammad 
-i>Taki|h Khwaraam ghuh, 236, 
266 and n, 278 n, 276 n, 276 n 6, 
281 andn6, 282 and n, 284, 399 
« 6, 990 n, 092, 1076 n. Bee also 
under j^url Shanaati. 

Bakn-ud-DIn Mamzah, B>Vam-n1 
Hnlk, the gadr-i-Kabir,—Ka^i 
of Snitan Mn’izz-ud-Din Muhain- 
mad'i'Sam, of Ghur. 466nl, 489 
n3, 617 n. 

Bnkn-nd-Dia ^amzah-i-’Abd-nl* 
Malik,—one of the Maliks of 
Snitan Shama-nd-Din l-jal- 
Timiah, of Dibli, 626. 

Bnkn-nd-Din Ehur ghah, son of 
’A4»-.nd-Dm Mahmud,—the last 
of the Mnlahidah rnlers of Ala- 
mut, 706 n 8, 1148 n, 1206 nnl 
and 8, 1207 n, 1208 n, 1209 n, 
1210 n, ]211n, 1212 n, 1221 n, 
1276 n, 1279 n. 

Bokn-nd-Din Arsalan [called 
Buliman b^ some^ b. Ohiyug-ud- 

14 


Din Kai ghuaran,—Xllth of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Bum, 168 n6, 
164, 1161 n, 1152n. 1196 n, 1262n. 

Rakn-ud-DIn Mahmud, son of Ta- 
min-nd-Din Bahram Shah, grand, 
son of Taj-ad-Din-i-^arab, Malik 
of Sijistan and Mimroz, 197 and 
nn7 and 8, 198. 

Bnkn-nd-Diu Mahmud Khan b. 
Mnhammad-i-Arsalan ^an, the 
Afrusiyabi. See nnder Mahmud 
Sl&o b. Muhammad-i-Arsalaa 
Khan. 

Bnkn-nd-Din Mnbarak-i-Khwajah 
Juk, son of BnrSk, the Majib,— 
sovereign of Kirman, nnder the 
vassalage of the Mnghals, lllBn. 

Rnkn-ud-Din Mnhammad-i-Abi 
Bikr, the Maraghani, Malik, 1087 n, 
1039 n 7, 1042 n 6,1049 n 2,1062. 
1064n, 1199 n, 1200n. Same as 
Bnkn-nd-Din Abu Bikr, the 
Karat. 

Bnkn-nd-Din Mahammad-i-Usmao, 
the Maraghani, Malik,—chief of 
Khaesir of ^ur and father of 
ghama-nd-Din Mohammad, fonn- 
der of the Knrat dynasty, xxiv, 
XXV, xlvif, 201, 233, 967 andnS, 
1039,1061 and nl, 1198 and n 8, 
1199 n, 1200 n, 1201 n, 1208,1204, 
1206. 

Bnkn-nd-Din Snliman b. GhivSa-nd- 
Din Kai Khnsran. See Bnkn- 
nd-Din gulij Arsalan. 

Bnkn-nd-Din Sur, of Kidan,—one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Mn’izz-nd- 
Din Muhammad-i-Sam, of Ghur. 
481 and n 7. 

Bnkn-nd-Din, title of Tughrii Beg, 
son of Mikii’il, son of Saljuh, 
186 ». 
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Bumi dynasty of the Saljul^B, the, 
167 and n 4, 168, 286 n. 

Rumian, the, 872 n. Bee also nnder 
the Romans. 

RumTs, the, xxxvii, 139 n. See also 
nnder the Romans. 

Bums, the, 69 n, 211 n 7, 226. See 
also nnder the Romans. 

Bus, the, 870», 999 n, 1103 n, 
1161 n, 1169andn2,1170 n. Bee 
also nnder the Russians. 

Bus, fifth son of Ynds [Japheth], 
—from whom the Russians are 
descended, 870 n, 871 n, 887 n. 

Bu-shed b. Manuohihr.—ancestor of 
Tahir ibn nl-^nsain, 9. 

Busians, the. See nnder the Rns- 
sians and also nnder the Bus. 


Rdssians, the, 474 n 6, 870 n, 87l n, 
929 n, 981 n, 999 n, 1000 n, 1061 n, 
1171 n. See also nnder the Bus. 

Rnata^, signification of the word, 

927 n. 

Rnstam-i-Dastan or 

Rnstam-i.2ial,—the famous hero of 
ancient Iran, 3, 91, 184 n, 286 
n 8, 308 n 2, 318,422 and n 7, 460, 
471 n 6, 610n,661n9, 681, 721, 
972 n, 1135, 1234,—app. xxi. 

Rustam b. os-Saddid, ancestor of 
Tahir ibnnl-I^fnsnin, 9. 

RnzaiV b. MShan-i-^aza'I, anoea- 
tor of Tahir ibn nl-I^asain, 9 n 1. 

Bnzndan, daughter of Qneon Tha- 
mar, soreroign of Georgia, 1001 M. 

Rnzntan See the above. 


Saba, the 'Arab tribes of, 613 n 2. 

Saban-tar [ Bawan-tara], leader of 
the forces of Jaj-nagar, 763. 

f^abbab al-|fimyarl, af*,—of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7, 
187 n 7. 

$abi-i*Dabir [the Secretary], author 
of the Kitab'i'NaJi, 60 and n7. 

Sabit b. Binan, son of ^abit b. 
I^nrrah, snmamed Abd ^nrrah 
af*9abi, 60 n 7. See the above. 

Babtae, the Knyin, 276 n. See 
under Swidae, the Bahadur. 

Babnk-Ti^, founder of the CBias- 
nawiyah dynasty, xxxiin 2, xxxiii, 
xIt, 1, 27, 41M, 46 n 8,46 and n 
» 1, 2 and 4, 47, 48 and tm 8 and 
4,49, Bln6, 61,62, 67,68, 69 
audn, 70 and n8, 71, 72n6, 73 
and nn 7 and 0, 74 and n and nn 2 


and 3, 75 and n, 76, 80 n 6, 84 >i8, 
106 n, 116, 232 n, 820 andn8, 
824 n, 829, 456, 609 n, 862 n 4, 
1016 n 8,—app. xviii. 

Sa’d b. Zangl, son of Mandud, the 
Ata-bak,—rnler of Yars nnder 
the Saljub sovereigns, 148, 178, 
176 and n 1, 177 and n 6,178 and 
n7, 179, 263, 266 n, 288 n 9, 296 
n and n 6, 296 n. 

Sa’d-nd-Danlah, the Shahnah or 
agent of Alb-Arsalan-i-GhasT. son 
of Da'ud-i-Jsghar Beg, the Sal* 
jubi, at Baghdad. 184 n 9. 

Ba’d*nd-Din Abu Bikr the Balgjb^n, 
AtS'bak, mler of Firs, 1262 n. 
See nnder Abu Bikr b. Sa’d b. 
Zangi. 

Sa’d*ad-Din Gardaisi, RafT,—one 
of the Conrt ]^n;Is of Balkan 
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ghama-nd-Din I>jral<TimiBh, of 
DihlT, 626. 

Sa’d-ad-Din Tirmiai, Ehwiijah,— 
defender of HirSt against the 
ShwamzmTs, 268, 

$adah8 or Hundreds,—one of the 
four degrees of Magjiale, 948 n. 
gadal^ah,—one of the officers of 
Malik ghah, son of Bnkn>ud-Dm 
BarkiarulF, the Salju^i sovereign, 
145 n 4. 

Saddid b. Dostiin, as-, ancestor of 
fahir ibn ul-Hnsain, 9. 

Sa’di, Shay^, author of the Gulis- 
tan, 170 n 1, 407 n 8. 

Sa’di the Juzbi,—one of the Nu- 
yins of the Ohingiz Khan. 1006, 
1047, 1061,1053 and a 9. 
Sadid-ud-Din Yusuf b. Mu^ahhar, 
—one of the Sayyids [ghi’ahs] 
of I^illah, 1242 » 2. 
gadr-i-Jahiiu, a title given to Min- 
haj-i-Saraj, by Sultan Najir-ud- 
Din Mahmud ghah, of Dihli, 
xzviii, 698 and n 8. 
gadr-i-Jahan, application of the 
title in Akbar’s reign, 698 n 8. 
gadr-i-Jahin of Buj^ara, the, 601 
» 8 . 

gadr Jahi&n Mufti,—app. zzi. 
gadr-nd-Din,—one of the chief men 
of Bnkn-nd-DTn ]^ur Shah. Bad- 
e^ih of the Mulahidah of Alamut, 
1200 ». 

gadr-ud-Din, the TabrIsI, Malik,— 
oom 9 iander of the TSjslk toman 
of the Mn^^l troops, 1280 w 6, 
1281 n. 

gadr-ud-Din ’All Haifam, the Nipha- 
purl. Imam, of the sect of the 
Kiramis and the head of tho 
Afnhiu college, 885. 


gadr-nd-DIn Mas'ud, Harawl, Wazlr 
of Sal(an ’Ala-nd-Din Takish, son 
of I-yal-Arsal&n Khwaraam Shah. 
261 nl. 

gadr-nl-Mnlk, the Sayyid, Tiij-nd- 
Din ’All, Musawl, the Mnshrif-i- 
Mamalik of Dihli, 652 and n 1, 663 
and n 6,654 n, 663, 711. See also 
under Taj-ud-Din, ’All, Musawi. 

Sadsan, son of Yafip [Japheth], son 
of Huh [Noah], 870 n. 

gafahtan, of the Turkish tribe of 
Yamak, father of g^adr ^an of 
Tnrkistan, xlviii, 961 n, 068 n 8, 
1097 and»6. Bis Mosalmin 
name was Yusuf. 

gaffah-i-Mah?urah, the,—the most 
sacred place within a Masjid, 
976 ». 

gojn, an officer of the ' AbbasI Khali- 
fah al-Mu’tafid, 32 n. 

gofi or gabi, the Historian. See 
under giibit b, -Sinan. 

gafi-nd-Din Mahmud, BJiwaiah.— 
one of the Wazirs of Sal(an Gh i- 
yag-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 388, 890. 

SaghalsuB,—a word attached to the 
name of Malik Nufrat-nd-Din 
Sher Khan. Sunhai:^ which aee^ 
969 andnS. 

Saghnak Tigin, son of tisar, tho 
l^nkuli, the chief of Almaligh. 
9e9nl,986n. 

Sag-liib [Saklab], fourth son of 
Ta^ [Japheth], 870 », 871«. 

g&hib, at-, title of ibn-i-’Abbad,— 
Waair of Fakhr-nd- Daulah. 
Abn’l-H&san-i-Bnwiah, 48n 4. 

Suhind or Samind, eon of Sifand- 
asp, descendant of tho 

Tsai, 800^ 



Sildnli b. Tfijii'-MiOMtor of 
biktbsTia!,808 n7. 

Sah&dah, tho Babidar. See ander 
Swid&e, the Bahidar. 

Baibi b. AMa 

Shah, the 9&]>b of Saltan Mob- 
mod of Cfcoanin. 131 a. 

Sa'id Badybaiai.—^>ne of the ohiet 
men among the weareraof Hirat, 
1137». 

Said, non of th«nn^alifah ‘Ugman b. 
'Allan, I268 »8. 

Saif b. l^•Yalan,■—of the Tabobi’ah 
of Taman, 8. [jiatan, 1201 a. 

Saif-nd-DIn,—the Malik of Ghor- 

Saif-nd-Din, Malik,—one of the 
Amirs of Ghor. 1070. 

Saif-nd-Din, the Baytnrzi, gbeil^i 
—a Mabammadan saint, 1181 a, 
1347. 

Saif-nd-Din the Bitik-sbii—army 
officer of Hnlakd KA<^n, son of 
Tuli, son of the QAiugiz Khan. 
1208 a. 

Saif-nd-Din al-Kaimari or al-b^a- 
miri,—one of the Amirs of 
Malik-nn-Nif ir, the rnler of fjlalab 
and Sbam, 1267 n 0. 

Saif-nd-Din Abii Bikr b. Malik-nl- 
Kamil, son of Malik-nl-'Adil Saif- 
nd-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mnbammad 
al-Alyubi,—his father's Lienten- 
ant in the Diyar-i-Mifriah, 228 
a4. 

Saif-nd-Din Abii Bikr-i-Mnbammad 
b. Aiyiib, son of ghadi, al-Kordi, 
the MaIik-nI-‘Adil. See under 
Malik-al-‘Adil Saif-nd-Din. 

Saif-nd-Din Aba,—the Wazirand 
Secretary of the Proriuce of Tas, 
1106 a. 

Saif-nd-Din Askali or Arkali,—^ 


horseman of the Malik-nl-Ktmll, 
of Sb&m, 1272 a fi. 

Saif-nd-Oin Baf SJ|an-i-Ibak, tbe 
Malik of Kuhrim,—one 
of the Maliks of Saltan Nayir-nd- 
Din Mabmud Sbah, of Dihli, 
Ixii, 678. 699, 706. 767, 768 and 
aO, 830, 832, 883, 948 a. 

Saif-nd-Din-i-Ghiisi. son of 'Imid- 
nd-Din Zangl, rnler of Manyil, 
204a,206 n7, 907n8. 

Saif-nd-Din Hasan the Karlnyh. 
Malik,—-goremor of Mnltan, 
638n 6, 644 n 7, 646n, 668a, 
689 a, 730,781 and an 8 and 2,782 
and a 3, 1004 a 9, 1108 nl, 1119, 
1128 and n, 1129 and a 1, 1130n, 
llSlandfl, 1158,1164 a 1, 1201 a. 

Saif-nd-Din Ibak, the ghamsi, the 
chief Did-Bak, one of the Ma¬ 
liks of Saltan Nayir-nd-Oin Mab¬ 
mud gbah of Dihli, 673 a 6, 788, 
789 and a 8, 790. 

Saif-nd-Din Ibak-i-Balka Khan, 
gana’i,—one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Nayir-nd-Din Mabmud 
§hah of Dihli, 673, 749, 774 a. 

Saif-nd-Din Ibak-i-Bihab, the ]|^at- 
IngU Khan.—commander of the 
army under Snltan Bnyiyyah, 
daughter of Saltan Shams-nd-Din 
I-yal-Timi^ of Dihli, 011. 

Saif-nd-Din Ibak-i-Kashli ^an 
Mnbarak-i-Barbak,—one of the 
Maliks of Snltiui Niiyir-ud-Din 
Mabmud Shah of Dihli, 674, 683 
a 4, 094 and a 3, 702, 709 a, 713 
andn2, 778 n, 781 a 9, 79.5 and 
a 2 , 790, 798, 790 a 4, 802,820, 
827, 840, 841, sX^aO, 

Saif-nd-Din Ibak-i-C ohch ah. Malik, 
—one of the Maliks in lliud of Sul. 
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tin fibami-nd-Din I-jal-Timtil], 
of DiUi, 617 n 6,688 n 6,729,780^ 

' 781. 

Baif-nd-Din Ibak-i-Ynyhan-Tat^ the 
S^ita>i Tark,—oue of the Malika 
in Hind of Sultan Shumi.njl.'niTi 
I-yal-Timia^ of Dihli, 618 n, 781, 
782 and n 1, 786, 744,762 n 9,770 
« 9, 771 n, 774 n, 778 », 866 n. 

Soif-nd-Din Malik of the 

I-f^ura,—who joined Sultan Jalil- 
ud-Din Khwaraam ghah in the 
earl^ part of his campaign against 
the Mnghals, 287 n 9,260 n, 200 n, 
801n8, 400 n 6. 640n, 1016n, 
1019 tt, 1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1022 n, 
1028 n, 1120 nl. 

Saif-nd-Din t!^ndds, the Turkman,- 
Amir-nl-Umara of Hifr, who 
under the title of Malik-nl-Mn- 
(affar, usurped the sovereignty 
of that country, 1276 n, 1277 n, 
1282 a. 

Saif-nd-Din Kuji, Malik, feudatory 
of Hiinsi,—one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din I-yal 
Timish, of Dihli, 638, 634, 630, 
640, 726, 786, 770. 

Saif-nd-Din Muhammad, son of Sul¬ 
tan ’Ala-nd-Din al-Hnsain, XVIth 
of the SJiansabaniah dynasty of 
Ohur, 861, 866, 368, 867, 368 and 
a, 360, 870, 871, 876 a, 877 a 4, 
413n 1,446, 447. 

Saif-nd-Din gadik Khan b. Man- 
guka or Mangueka, Malik,—one 
of the Sardarsof Sultan JnI31-nd- 
Din j^warazm Shah, 1276 a. 

Saif-nd-Din Sun b.’Izz-ud-Din al- 
Qusain Ghuri. Sultan, Ist of the 
Shansabaniah dynasty of Ghaz- 
nin, 112 a 6,118 a, 149 a 2, 316 


a9,887, 888 nalandS, 889, 840t 
841 and a7,848,848 and aa 2 and 
8, 847 a 2,848 and a, 840 a, S60a, 
851a, 868 a 6, 864, 866, 860a, 
8&8a 2, 423aS, 488, 489 aadaa 
8 and 4,440,441,443 and a, 448a, 
445, 446n8. 

Saif-nd-Din Suri, son of gbibab-ud- 
Din Muhammad Khamak. son of 
’Izz-nd-Din al-^nsain GhiirL Ma¬ 
lik, 844, 472 n, 496 a 1. 

Saif-nd-Din Timrani, the J^nda- 
wand-ZSdah,—one of the Amirs 
of Ghur, 896. 

Saif-nl-Islam, Malik-nl-’AsIs, Za- 
hir-nd-Din, son of Aiynb, sou of 
Sbadi al-Knrdl, 208 and n 9. 

§a’in Kh an, the,—title of Bits, son 
of Tushi, son of the Qbingis 
1166 a. 

St. John, the Baptist, 1263 a 4. 

St. John, the Bvangeliat, 1161 a 1, 

St. John, Major, 991«, 1119 a, 
1207 a. 

St. Lonis, 885 n, 886 a. 

St. Petersburg’s Jonmal, the, 72 a 6. 

Sair-ul-6ilad, the,—a Persian trans¬ 
lation of the Asar-nl-Bilad, an 
Arabic geographical work, xvi. 

Sajnn b. Marzabln b. Haris, of the 
Tnbabi’ah of Yaman, 8. 

Sajukah. See nnder Samukab, the 
Bahadur. 

Saklab or Saklab, the fourth of the 
eight sons of Yadj [JaphethJ, 
870 a, 871 a, 886 a. 

Saklaba or Saklabs, the,*-de8oen* 
dauts of Saklab, son of TaOs 
[Japheth], 870 a, 872 a, 1032 a. 
The Sclavs or Slavs of Europeans. 

Saknak, son of Tughi, son of the 
QLingiz Khan, 1166 a. 
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Saktur, the Nu-yin,—one of the 
Nu-yins of the Ohingla ^an, 
072 n, 975 n 6. 

Sakya-moni, the Baddha,—story of 
bis incarnation, 892 n. 

^aloh-nd'Din, the Nisa-i, Kotwal 
[Sonesobal] of the city of Ghaz- 
nln,—under Saltan Mabammad 
pihwnrazm- Shah. 1018, 1014 and 
11 2, 1015 n. 

l^alab-ad-Dm Khalil, son of Malik* 
nl'Kamil Na 9 ir>ad*Diii,—the last 
of the Aiyubi dynasty in Egypt, 
1276 n 3. 

l^alab-nd-DTn Yusnf, sonof Aiyubb. 

8 hadi-al-KnrdT. Sultan,—Vth of 
the KardiaU Malika of gham, 101 
n 8, 204 n, 20S nn 4 and 6, 206 
andn7, 207 andnS, 208 n and 
«»0 and 1, 209 n 6, 210 andn, 
211 , 212n, 213andn, 214nand 
nnSandO, 216 andn9, 216 and 
nn 3 and 4, 217 and n, 218 n and 
n6, 219 andn9, 220 andnnl 
and 8, 221 n and nn 6 and 7, 222 
and n and n 8, 224 and n 8, 226 n, 
229 n 6, 470 n. 1^3 n 9, 1267 n 6. 

Salar ^fldr. See under ZieS&r, the 
Salar. 

Sale, General Sir B., 97 n. 

Bale’s, ” Defence of Jalalahad,” 831 
nl,1012n4, 1026 n. [n0,836 n3. 

Sale’s S^ar’an, 365 n 8, 646 n 7, 820 

Salf^aii j^hatunf—danghter of 
Qj^acfeatSe Khan, son of £he 
Ohiniriz ]^an, 1148n4, 1211 n. 

Bali^or, the Turkman Chief,—pro¬ 
genitor of the Ata-baks of Fars, 
174 n. 

Salghnr gbah, son of the Atii-bak 
Sa’d b. Zaugi, rnlur of FSrs, 205 

no. 


Salghnr Sultan, Abu Bikr-i-Sa’d, 
mlerof Fors, Itl8n0. See under 
the Ata-bak Abu-Bikr b. Sa’d b. 
Zangi, 

Bali, Sari or Salin, a Tattar tribe, 
1136n6. 

Sail, the Nuyin. See under Salin the 
Tattar Nuyin. 

galib, Khwaiab. the Eot-wSl dSenes- 
ohalj, deputy of Hindu Khan 
Mihtnr-i-Mnbarak in the fort of 
Pohchah. 1163 andnO. 

galih-i-Iama’il, Malik, b. Badr-ud- 
Din Abu’l-Fafa’il-i-Lulu, rnler 
of Mauril, 1247 11 ,1263 n 8,1264 n, 
1280 n5, 1281 n, 1282n. 

galib b. Darhim, governor of Sijis- 
tan, 19 nl, 22 n 6. 

galibb. an-Natr, Kanani,—governor 
of Siiistan nnder the Taliiris, 
19 andn 1, 21. 

Salim, Saltan, first of that name, 
•f the ’Usmanl! sovereigns,— 
deposes the last ’Abbusi Klialifah 
in Egypt, 1200 n. 

Sulim [Islam] Shah, Sui', ruler of 
Dilili, 611 n. 

Salin, Sail or Sari, the Tattar Nu- 
yin,—one of the Nu-yins of Man¬ 
ga l^a’dn, son of Tuli, son of the 
Chingiz Khan, 711 andn4, 786 
n6, 788nl, 844 andn8, 850n2, 
862, 1135 n 6, 1191 n, 1201 n, 

1202 n, 1226 n, 1283 n 8. 

Sdljiut tribe of Mnghals. the,— 
desoendonls of the second of the 
Niirun sons of Alan-ijiawa, 898 n, 
840 n, 944 n. 

Saljub h. Lawman, the Turkman, 
founder of the Snljubi dynasty, 
86 , 116 andn3, 117 », llSaudn, 
120, 90Sn, 914 n. 
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SaljuV dynasty of ’IriiV, tho, 160», 
166, 167 n 8. 

Salju^ dynasty of Kirman, the, 93 
n8, 188 n 8, 158 n, 167 n 8. 

Saljull^ dynasty of Rum, the, 167 and 
n4, 168n, 164n7, 168n 2, 286n, 
1287 n 4. 

SaljuV dynasty of gham, the, 144 
n 8, 167 n 8. 

SaljuV' ghSh, son of Mahmud b. 
Mnt^ammad b. Malik ghah, Sal- 
iuVT, 207 n 8. 

BaljuV Turkmans, the, 1028 n. 

SaljuVi Snlfans, the, 103 n, 126 n 2, 
182n9, 146n4, 167n2, 168n2, 
172 n 8, 189 n 8, 208, 234 n 8, 236, 
286 and n 4. 

Saljuks, the, rii, xxsiii, 63 n 7, 93 
n8, 94, 96nl, 98 andnS, 100, 
102 nl, 104nl, 106 1 », 108 n 6, 
116 a 8, 117 n, 119 nn 7 and 8, 120 
and n 1, 121 and n, 122 andnaS 
and 3, 123 n, 124 and n and n 4, 
126 and nn 6 and 8,126nn2 and 3, 
127, 129 andnandnn2 and 8, 
130, 181 andn7, 182 n 9, 138 n 8, 
141 n, 167 andM4, 167 n 8, 172 
n8, 174 n, 184 n, 185, 232 n, 236, 
824 n, 832 n 4, 374 n 6, 478 n 6, 
887 n, 891 n, 901 n, 903, 906 n, 
1008 n 6, 1009 n, 1239 n, 1249 n. 

Balm b. Afridiin, sovereign of I-rin, 
808 and n 2. 

Sal'Timish,—a Turkish name,—app. 
xii. 

Bam, the Sarhang [standard-bear¬ 
er],— an army officer of Snlfan 
Mnl^ammad ^hwarazm Shah. 
1002,-1026 n 3. 

Bam b. Ghivas-nd-Din Maijmud, 
Balkan of ^ur. See under his 
title of Bahi-nd-Din. 


Bom b. ^asan b. Mntiammad-i-BQri 
tho chief of Ghur. 328n, 838 nO’ 

Sam b. ’Isz-nd-Din al-^usain, Sul¬ 
tan of ^ur. See under his title 
of Baha-nd-DIn. 

8 am b. Nariman, gprandfather of 
Bustam-i-Zal, 809 n, 610 n, 972 n. 

Sam [Shem], son of Nut [Noah] 
6 , 170 n 8, 308 andn7, 804. 

Sam b. Shams-nd-Din Mntammad 
Bomiani. See under his title of 
Baha-nd-Din. 

Sam, the Sipah-salor, son of ijlatok 
the Tazi, 307. 

Baman-i-Khaddat, founder of the 
Samini dynasty, 26 and n 3, 27, 
28, 29, 63 nn 3 and 6. 

Somfinis, dynasty of tho, xxxiii, 26 
n 2, 26, 27 and n 6, 28, 29 and n 9 
Sin3, 32n, 42, 60n2, 61 and’ 
n6, 62 andnl, 63andn, 66nl, 
63, 71nn4 and 6. 72n6, 78n7, 
74, 76 n, 80 n, 81 n, 84 n 9, 118, 
232 n, 341 n 6, 901 n, 915 n, 916 n, 
922 n. 

Samanis, Genealogical tree of the, 
63. 

Samarsi, the Rajput Prince of 
Cheetore, 620 n. 

SSmiarush, ruler of the descendants 
of (abil and Naba(i, the sons of 
Adam, 3. 

Samoydos, the,—the peoples in¬ 
habiting Northern Russia, who 
probably are the descendants of 
Ynjiij and Mojuj, 872 n. 

gam$am-ad-Daalali Marzubon, son 
of ’Ufd-ud-Daulah Fana ^^nsran, 
of the Buwiah dynasty, 67, 64 
andn 1, 66. 

gamfam-nd-DIn of Farg^anah, a 
soldier in tho service of Mubam- 
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andnS. 

Simu^Fah Bahodnr, the Sfiljlut,—one 
of the Nu>yin8 of the Ohi ngii 
I^Sn, 968 n. 

Sanbiahi, the B[aj{b. See nnder 
Bnboshi, the ^ajib-i-Bnaurg. 

Sanders, Captain, 1052 n 6. 

Bang.i’Tadah, the rain-prodncing 
stone, 870 n, 041 n, 

Sangar Khan, the Janjhuhah. See 
nnder Sanknr Khan. 

Sangar ^au, ^arluVi. See nnder 
Snnkar ^an. 

Sang^For, the Nii-yin,—one of the 
Nu-yins of Hnlaku ]^an, son of 
Tull, son of the Ohingis ^an, 
126311. 

Sangiin, also st 7 led ghongFun, son of 
the Awang Khan. 941 n, 942 n, 
944 n. 

Sanjan Rae, anthor of a historical 
work, 86 n. 

Sanjar, Snitan, son of Malik gbsh, 
son of A lb-ArsaUn-i-Gaiazi. Sal* 
JuiFi, 105 n, 107, 106 andn6, 109 
andn8,110 andn 1, 111 andn2, 
112n8, 188n, I43n2, 144nand 
nS, 146 and nil 5, 6 and 7, 147 
and n 8, 148 and nn 4 and 6, 149 
andi»2, 160,161 andn6,152, 168 
andn7,164 andn2, 165nandTin 
8and6,166andn8,167 andnnl, 
Band 4, 168», 169and n, 165 and 
nS, 166n, 168andi»2, 169 and 
« 7,170,171 and, n 2,173 and » 6, 
174 andn, 180 and n 7,181 n, 187 
and«4^ 188,189, 204 andn, 806, 
S88n, 234n8, 2S6n»4, 6 and 6, 
237naDdnn7 and 8, 238 n and 
nn8, 6 and8, 239andn, 242, 260 
n7,261,264n,296n, 338 n6, 836 


andn4, 887, 842, 844, 847 n2, 
348m, 840n, 860n, 867 andn7, 
868 and nn 2 and 8,869aDd n, 860, 
861 andn7, 862, 368 n 8, 864, 
874 and n 5,876 n, 878 n 8,486n 4, 
427, 439 n 4,900 n 4,906n, 907n 
908n, 009 andn, 910, 911 andn7, 
919n, 923n, 824n, 926 n, 926n, 
1198 n 8,1244 n 8. 

Sanjar Malik, the nsnrperof the 
gorernment of BnUtara, 260 n 7, 
980 ». 

Sanjar Sbah b. Tnghan g^Sh, son 
of Mn-ayyid-i-A’Inah-dar,—of the 
Sanjariyah Maliks of Kighlpur, 
188 andnl, 246 n 8, 247 n, 250, 
261 n 9, 391 a 8. 

Sanjari [of Snllan Sanjar Saljulii] 
dynasty, the, 168, 203,881, 245, 
248, 260, 836andn4, 867, 871, 
424. 

Sanjarib, Malik of Babil, [Senna* 
oherib of biblical historyj, 8. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of Fare, the, 178. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of 'I*ralF and 
Afarbaijan, the, 169. [180. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of Niahapun, the, 

Banjati, a friend of l^abal Khan 
son of Tumina*i, chieftain of the 
Mnghals, 897 n. 

Sankar or Sangar ^han, the Jan* 
jhuhah,—chief of the Janjhuhah, 
tribes of the Koh*i*Jud, 1181 n. 

Sankgliur, the Na*yan,—one of the 
Nii-yins of the Ohingis JQian, 
1020 n. 

Sanlgor b. Salg^nr, the Ata*bak, 
progenitor of the Ata*ba'kB, of 
Firs, 148, 168, 169 andn7,178 
and nn 4 and 6,174 n, 176 and n 7. 
See also nnder AlF*SanlFar b, 
'Abdu'llah, the Majib. 
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Saiil^iur b. Sa'd b. Zangi, tho 
Ati'bak of Fari, 179. 

SaidFor or San^ur Tikio b. Mandud 
b. Zaiigi, the Atd-bak of Fan, 
174 a. 

SaiiVarSiu, the, a aept of the Ghuaz 
tribe, 114 a, 377 n 6, 433 n 6, 450 
and n 3, 451,439 n. 

' 8aanafah-at»Ti'irtkh. the,—of §iibit, 
8 on of Sinau, Abu ^atTuh af-$ubi, 
60 a 7. 

Sar Diiwat'Dnr, [Head or Chief Ink 
bearer, or Gliief Secretary], the, 
1232 See Mujnhid-ad-DIa I- 
bak, the Sar-Dawat-Dor. 
Sar-i>Jandar [chief of the Jiin-dars 
or Guards],—title of a class of 
officers, xlix, 370, 603 and n 7. 
Saruj-ad-Din-i'Abu. Bikr, tho Amir- 
{•(-Ujib,—one of tho Maliks of 
Saltan Mu’i2z>ad'Diii 
mad'i-Sain, of Ghur. 483 n, 491 
hB. 

Sskriij-ud-Dm b. Miiihaj-ud-Diu, 
’Ujubah'i-Zamnii, father of the 
author, xix andnl, xxii, xxiii, 
XXX, xlvi, 105, 192, 103 a 4, 244, 
383, 429 and nn 4 aud 6, 456, 489 
n 3,—app. ▼, xix. 

Saraj-nd-Uin ’Omr-i-Kharogh, Kha» 
roshi or Kharoshtl. Malik,—one 
of the Maliks of ^ur, 1070 and 
n6, 1071. 

Sarakhsi. Abn’l Fa/l Muhammad 
ibii nl-ffukim, Imum,—author of 
the Mnkhtasar-i-Jvafi. 38 and 
n5. [591, 

Saras, Roe, Rniuh of Sankarah, 
Sorhnng, signification of tho word, 
103 and n 7. 

Sari, Sail or Saliii. a Tattir tribe, 
1135 n 5. 
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Sari, the Nu-yin. See imder SSlio, 
the 'I’ittir Nu-yin. 

Sarik or Sarig^,—a term applied 
to the Tijsiks by the Torha, 
879 w. 

Sarknh, son of fCokar, the ohief of 
the Khokhars, 482 n, 484 a. 
Sarligh Khan or 

Sarsigh Kbiin,—one of the Ssrdars 
of Sultun Hahammud Khwarazm 
Shah, 978 a, 979 n. 

Sarts, thes—a term by which the 
Tiij/.iks are styled, 878 n, 879 a. 
Sarwrni b. Shiili fjlusain, son of the 
Ghiiri ohief who settled amoug 
tho Afghans, 610a. 

Sasuniaii dynasty, the,—fourth of 
tho five dyaastios of 'Ajaiii, I, 4. 
Sasanitin coins, found in the city of 
€k, 1122 a. 

Satulf-Ijinriichi'ir, or 
Satuk Elijah, or Siituk Kujah, first 
of tho Afrnsiyabi Khans of 
Turkistan,—becomes a convert to 
Isl.am and is known as f^a^rat 
Satuk, 901 n, 902 a, 028 n. 

Sauej}!, tho S<tdr,—nn officer of 
UuUiku I^an, executed by his 
order, 1286n. 

Suwan-tara or Suban-tar,—loader 
of the forces of Jaj-nagnr, 763. 
Sayyid ’Aln-ahMulk or ’Ala-nd- 
Din, of Tirniid, a lineal descen¬ 
dant of Imam Husain, acknow¬ 
ledged as Kh glifnk by Sultan Mn- 
haiiimad Khwarazm Shiih, 366 u4, 
266 n. 

Sayyid Aabrnt the 'Alawi,—heads n 
rebellion in Suiiirkuiid, 906 n. 
.Sayyid Hasau, a cclobratctl jioot of 
^aznin. 109. 

Sayyid Jamal Uukhari,—a Mnhnm- 
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modaii mint, baried in Cchohah- 
{•Sliarif,. 641 n 6. 

Snyyldfl, dynasty of the, in Dihli, 
siii, 609n, 611 n. 

Scandinavians, the,—their custom 
of presenting the cap or bowl, 
1106 n. 

Sohiefner, 1226n. 

Sohoyler, Mr. Engene, 917 n, 019 n, 
1031 n. 

Sctaves, the, 870 n. See nnder the 
SaVtabs. 

Scythians, the, 760 n 7, 886 n, 887 n, 
1013 nl, 1076 n, 1081 n 7. 

Sekari, the,—a small tribe of the 
Af^an people, 184 n. 

Semenof, M., 016 n. 

Sen dynasty, of Ganr and Lakha^a- 
wafl, the, 659 n 2. 

Senncchenb [Sennacherib], the clay 
stamped annals of, 423n8. 

Sergios, the monk,—an Armenian 
priest in the urdi of Irtu^ BuVS, 
son of Tull, son of the Ohinigdz. 
Eh9n, 1161n4, llG2n. 

Serki or Sherki. son Of Mangu '^a- 
an, son of Tuli, son of the Ohin- 
gia Khan, 1219 n, 1223 n. 

gj^abinkarah, the,—name of a 
people in Fars, 174 n. 

S])ab3si, nsorper of the government 
of llirkt, 87 n. 

Shabki Iflotii,—one of the Nu-yTna 
of the Ohingis Khan. 289 n. See 
also nnder Shiki Kntulfu. 

Shaddid b. ’Ad, King of the early 
’Arabs, 303 » 7, 386fl 1. 

ghaddad h. i?al>9k, ancestor of Amir 
Banji, 812. 

ghidi b. Mardan, the Knrdi, father 
of Aiyuh, the founder of the Ai- 
yubi dynasty of gh^m, 207 n 8. 


gllSfi’i, Imam, Mabatmnad, son of 
Idris—founder of the Shi&’i sect 
of Mahammadans, 182,213 m, 227, 
228 n 4, 384 and n 6, 385, 646. 

Shifi’i Seot, the,—one of the four 
orthodox eeots of Mabammadans, 
884, 994n. 

ghih, Malik or Chief of Jund, 120, 

121 . 

Shah b. Ibt4hlm b. Ards^ir, the Shar 
of Ghariistan. 863. 

Shah-i-Jahan or Shah Jahan, fifth 
Maghal emperor of Dihli, ix, x, 
621 n 6. 

Shah-i-Zamin. danghter of the ’Ab* 
bosi Khalifah at>’J'a’i*-a'L’ilIah, 
— given in marriage to ’Izz-nd- 
Din Bakhtyar. son of Ma’isz>nd, 
Danish, Buwiah, Dilami, 61 n 1, 

Sljah fjEnsain, son of a chief of Ghur. 
who settled among the Afghans, 
—ancestor of the Ghalzis. 837 n 6, 
610 ». 

gbah Jalil b. ^ajam b. ’Abbas,— 
‘Abbas, the nnole of Mubammad, 
1258 a 8. 

Shah Kiya b. ’Ala-ad*Din Mahmud, 
brother of Bakn-nd'Din Khur 
Shah. Bid-shah of the M alahidab 
of Alamut, 1209 n. 

Shah Mahmud, 200 n 8. See under 
Shihab-nd-Din Mahmud-i-Ifurab. 

Shah Malik, ruler of Khwarazm 
under Salman Mas’ud of Ghaznin. 
232 n. 

Shah Malik b. Ya’qub, son of Lais, 
Suffiiri, 36 n 9, 186 n. 

ghah Mir,—an officer of Hulaku 
Kban, son of Tuli, son of the Ohin- 
giz ]^an, 1206 n3. 

Shah Kamah of Firdausi, the, 1, 
721 n 3, 1058 nS. 
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Shih Mifim-ud-Din, the Buda’unI, 
—e Muhammadan aoint, 684 n 2. 

ghah SnUli Bon ot Timur, Snl(In, 
1088 a. 

6 h%h ganjS’, aon of Shih Jahin, the 
fifth Mufhal emperor of Oihli, 
692a. 

Shah Turkin, mother of Bnhn-nd- 
Din FIrua ghah, aon of Snltin 
Shama-nd-Dm I.yal-Timia^ of 
Dihli, 680andn8, 632, 67Qnl. 
Alao atyled Khudawandah*i-Jahan. 
Shah Turkin. 

Shah ’Ufimin, grandaou of Mifir- 
ud-DTu ‘TTsmia-i-ljEarab, Malik ot 
Sijiatan and Kimroa, 190 and a 7, 
200 a8, 201, 967 andaS. Alao 
atyled Nnfrat-nd>Din ’ITsmin. 

8 h6h Wn khahT .—one of the Midifca 
ot SuHin GhiTM-ud-Din Muham- 
mad-i-Sim ^uri, 890. 

Shah Zid b. FarmUi>Zad b. Maa’ud* 
i.Karim, Ghoanawi. 107. 

Shih-an-ahah [King of Kingo],--a 
title firat aaanmed by Bahxim, non 
of Bahrim, Yth ot the Saainiia 
dynaaty of 'Ajam, 4. 

Shahan.Shah b. ’Ali>ad.Din Mah¬ 
mud,—brother ot Bukn-nd-Oin 
Khur Shah, Badah^h of the Mali, 
hidah of Alamut, 1206 a 8, 1206 a. 

Shihan-Shih b. Bahtim Shah, CHioa- 
nawi. 111. 

Shihan-Shih. Kur-nd-Daulahb. Abu 
Laahkar-i-Aiyub, aon of Sh^di al- 
Knrdi, 206 andaO, 210a9. 

Shaknah. aignifloathm of the term, 
788 n4. 

Bhahrin-Shih b. *Ali.ad-Din Mah- 
mad,-~-brotber of Bokn-nd-Din 
Shur Shih. BidaMh ot the Mala, 
hidah of Alamut, 1206 n. 


Bhahr-irae or 

Shabr-ylr, the \7aair of Arda-ShWi 
aon of Sherwaiah,—he aaoended 
the throne of the Akiaimh by 
UBurpation, 6,1296. 

Shahu ^el tribe of Ludi, the,—a 
diriaionof the Afghan nation. SlOa. 

Shaiban, aon of Tughi [Juji] ]^an, 
aon of the Ohingia ^in, 1108t 
1106 n, 1165 a, 1166 a, 1170 a, 
1178 a, 1170 a. 

Shaibini ]^an,—anoeator ot Abu-l 
GBiiai Bahadur S^in, the hiato- 
rian, 873 a. 

Sh^d-aap b. Aaar.aab,-.anceator of 
Tahir ibn.ul-lfaaain, 9. 

Shaid-aapb. Siamak,—-deaoendant ot 
Znhak the Tazi, 806. 

Shai]^ KhSn.—an offloer of Sal|^n 
Muhammad Khwaram Sb^b, 
1030 a. [901a. 

Sbaiyi Najm-ud-Din, the hittorlan, 

Shaij^-nl-Jibil, the. Chief of the 
AaaaBsina,—title of Maean-i-Sab* 
bih, the head of the aeot of Mali- 
hidah, 651 a 7,1187 a 7, 1188 a. 

Shajarat-ul-Atrak. of Abu'l Ohiai 
Bahadur Khan, the, 648a 8,866 a, 
860 n 2, 894 a, 1066 a 7. 

Sbahar ^ithn, daughter of Bie 
Sirae, Bajah of San k a r ah,—adop. 
ted by Sulfan Firfia Shah, the Mar 
baa^i, 501 a. 

Shalamun, the Bitik-s]p,—eeoretaiy 
ot Mangu ^in, eon of Tali, eon 
of the Ohingia S^n, 1180a, 
1184 a. 

ghilikh b. Arfi^^ad b. Sim 
[Shorn], 6, 

Sbalminia, the,—a Tajaik race 
along the banka of the rirer of 
Kabul, 1043 a 1, 1044 a. 
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Sbimid. g^ld or >on of 

VKrimin b. Afridun, King of !• 
ran, 806. 

Sbomar b. Afriips b, Abrihab, the 
Ba'a^, of the Tababi’ah of Ta* 
man, 7. 

Shenigir [Wa§limglr], eon of Ayiz, 
—governor of Bai, 66. See also 
nnder Washmgir. 

Sbama, Salman,—one of the Jahin- 
girian Snltans of Pich, 1044 n. 

Gk&ins Khan,—one of the Sardars 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah. 978 n,979n. 

Sbema Malikah Khatun. dnnghter 
of Snifan SaljuVi,—and 

wife, first of the Ata.bak Yuzbak 
of Aprbaijan and then of Sultan 
Jalil.nd-din Khwaragm ghah, 
296 w, 297 n, 298 m. 

Sbaina-i-Biraj,—anthor of the Ta. 
riJ^-i.Firuz.ghSiiif zW, 690m, 
692 ». 

Bhamaiah [of Sultan Shama.nd.Din 
I-yal-Timiab. of Dihli] dynaatj, 
the, 810 andm6, 677 n 6, 698 n, 
746, 716,748, 780. 

Shama-nd'Daulah 'Aii, lou of Sba- 
raf'nd'Danlah, aon of *Utd-nd. 
Daulah, Dllami, 66 n 6. 

gljams.nd-Danlah, the llak Kb an 
of the Turks,—reconquers Ma> 
wara-nn-Nahr, 915 n. 

Shama-nd-Danlah Turin gbah, son 
of Abu Lashkar.i'Aiyub b. ghadi 
al-Knrdi. See nnder his title of 
Malik, ul. Mn’attam. 

gbams.nd.Oin, Amir of Yamin-nd. 
Daulah Bahrim gbah, son ofTaj> 
nd.Din-i.Marab, Malik of Sijistin 
andNimroz, 198. 

Sbams.nd.Din, the ’A]ami, Khwa. 


jah, the MaIik.nt.Tnjjar [Oliief of 
the Herohants], 789 n 8, 700 
and n 7. 

gbams-ud-Din, the Ba'bbii 
one of the Court K4>* of Sultan 
Hn’izz-ud-Din Mnhammad-i.Sam 
Ghurl, 489. 

gbams.ud-Din, of Bhara’ij,—Ka;i of 
the Kingdom of Sultan Nasir-od. 
Din Mahmud gbah of Dihli, 691, 
707, 708,827. 

gbams-ud-Din, the Kaawini, Kafi, 
—incites Msngu Ke an against 
the Mnlahidah, 1189, 1190 ml, 
1196. 

gbems-nd-DIn, the Ma^rabi, Imam, 
—envoy of the j^nlifah of Bagh- 
dSd to Nafir-ud-Din Mahmud 
gbah, of Dihli, 1293. 

gbams-nd-Din of Mihir, Kafi—put 
to death by Saltan Mu’izz-nd- 
Dln Bahrim gbih of Dihli, 667 
and n 4. 

gbama-nd'Din, the Mnhtaahim.— 
envoy of ’Ali-nd-Din Muham- 
mad, Bidahah of the Mulihidah 
of Alamut, to the Kinltde of the 
Mnghals, 1161m. 

ghams-nd'Din, Kafi,—governor of 
Sarabbs under the Mugbala, 
1030 n. 

gbams-ud-Din, the Turk, Imim,— 
envoy of Sultan Ghivas-nd-Din 
Mnhammad-i-Sam of Ghur to 
the Court of the £balifah of 
Baghdad, xzii. 

gbama-nd'Din 'Ali,—senesohal of 
the fort of gaTuh in Gilin, 
1029 m. 

gbams.nd-Din-i.Arahad, Imim,— 
an ecolesiastio of the fortress of 
Kiwik, 436. 
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BhnfUt- 

nl'lBlam of Ifamt 1029 n. 

ghama-ad'Dln ^asan-i-TlAtiyir, 
the Untftashini,—governor of the 
fnhiatin, xxr, 1198,1203,1204, 
1812,1218. 

ibama-nd'Din Ijal.TiimBh, Saltan 
of Dibll, 310 n 6. See under 
l-yal-Timiah. 

Shama.nd.DTn ^aaran-gbahi, 
Imim,—one of the 'Ulama of 
^nriain, 1197. 

gbamB'Ud-DIn ETdtni, Malilc,— 
one of the Malika of Snlfin 
Hn’ixa>ad-Dm Mabeinmad-i> 
Sim, of Ghur, 490i 

gbamB>nd*Din Uandud, aon of 
Malik-nl.'Adil, Saif.nd-DTn Abu 
Bikr>i'Mabajnmad al<Aiyubi, 
229 n 6. 

Sbama-nd'Din Hnbammad, of Bi- 
mlin. Saltan, 248, 249. See 
under Bbama-nd.Dm Mnbammad 
b. Fabbr-nd-Din Maa’ild. 

Shama-nd-DIn Mabammad, the 
Juajini,—one of the Malika of 
Saltan 'Ala-ud-Din Mnbammad'i- 
Takiah Khwsraam gbah, 1003, 
1036 nl, 1038 n. 

gbaroB'nd-Dm Mubammad, aon of 
Bahi-nd-Din Sim, aon of.'Izz- 
nd.Din al-^aaaia, Ghuri.—after 
hia aoceoaion to the throne of 
Ghur hie title was changed to 
Gbiyitj-nd-pin, 370. See nnder 
Sultan ^iyag-ud-Din Mubam- 
mad-i.Sam Ghuri. 

gbama-ud'Din Mnbammad b. Fa^. 
ad'Din Maa’ud of Bamian, aon 
of *Izz-nd>Din al-Pnaain, Malik 
of 248, 240, 342, 

368 w 8, 878 and n 8, 879, 890,405 


n 8,426 and n 3, 426 and n 4, 427, 
428 »1,429 and n 7,467 », 472 n 9, 
481 n 8. 

ghama-nd-Din Mabammetd b. CBi i- 
ya{;.ad-Din Mabmud, aon of Ghi- 
ya||.nd-Dm Mnbammad-i.Sam, 
Ghuri. 408, 412. 

gbama-ad-Dia Mnbammad b. 'Izz- 
ud.Din,theHirawl,—the Mnbad- 
dam of the guild of weavera of 
Hirat, 1128 n. 

gbama-ud'Din Mubammad b. Majd- 
ud-Din, the Eal.yuni,—governor 
of Hirat, 1128n. 

gbama.ad'Din Mnbammad, aon of 
Bakn-ud-Din Mnbammad-i.’Uv 
min,—the founder and. flrat of 
the Karat dynaaty, xxv, )60n7, 
784 andn4, 1181n2, 1194m, 
llOem, 1199n, 1200n, 1201 n, 
1202n, 1208m, 1204 n2. 

ghama>nd-Din Mnbammad b. Tij« 
ud-Din Abu’l Fatb,the Malik-na* 
Sa’ia, Malik of Sijiatin and Nim> 
roz, 189, 190,191 andm6, 192, 
447 and n 2. 

gbamS-nd-Din ‘Usman, the Tugbrae, 
—one of the chief ’Ulama of 
Tabriz, 997 m. 

gbama-nd-Din Utanz, the Pajib,—- 
one of the Inrkiah Maliks of the 
Kh-mSrazm ghihi dynaaty, 809, 
414, 1003. o 

ghamz-ul-Ayimma Abn’l Fa^l Mn¬ 
bammad,-aon of abljiakim, Sara- 
khai.—author of the Mubbtoyar- 
i-Kafi, and Wazir of Amir Kubi 
aon of Nnfr, aon of Abmad, 
SamSni 38, 89 and m 1. 

ghama-ul-Lui^at, the,—a lexico¬ 
graphical work, 48 m 7, 138 n 8, 
200 n 2,—app. vjii, xxii. 



$ 009 , M or 
Jncjiiit SI 

•0^89, SI*. 

fibn^al'Midk »A1id.iil*Jal>bir Ki* 
dial,—OM of tlM WmIm of tho 
bcoiher Sid^aa of ^ir, 889 and 
«»S and 4,488. 

Bhamo.nl'Xnlk, tho ]QS]|(In Nofr 
b. T«(MJ Eh^ Xlllth of the 
Afriaiyibi Btina of Tnrkiotiii, 
906«, 906*. rCBiaanawT. 106. 

Qt^na-dl'Malk b. Snlfin Ibrihtm 
nlt^ Q|tihib*ad.Din, 
the Waiir. See nnder Qbihih- 
ad-DIn-i>Alb, SaraUvn. 

Qbangon, oon of the Awaag Kfc*"- 
Soe under SaagOn. 

■oratalgn of Qlnd,—olaia 
hj Bnatam-i-Zil, 601*9. 

.h b. ]Pi»gtM.v b. Bain,'—an* 
oootor <A Ambr Bai^ and pro* 
genitor of the 8bMinbin!ah 
djaaetj* of ^^ir, SQSandnO, 806 
*9,807*. 811, 818 and*8. 

MiiTa, thor-the roralfamQy 
of Sbiiri deeoendaateof Sbaaaab, 
xUi, 115, 800, 302, 810 

*nd*4^ 818, 816,818, 836, 8iD, 
868,886*4,416 aad*2,421,404 
and * 1,606,669* 7,894 », 1011«, 
—«pp. xatt. 

^aaMdn family, the, 840 and*8, 
420. Bee tho 8tl4<u*banio. 
g|)&p£r b. Arda-Sier-i'Bibakin, 
eon of Bibak,—Ilnd of the Si* 
dynaaty of ’AJsm, A 
Q^lpar b. Adikaa, aoB Afbk,— 
nird of the Altfci ai in dyaao^ 
of*AIain.A 

gh« p6r b. Q^pir-i-Zn’l Aldbify**- 
Ztbot the SSoiaiSn dyaaa^ of 
*Aiam, 6,1208 *9,1800*. 


SApir Sal Aktff b. Horoitti b. 
SiM!,*>tIXIth of the Siaiaifai 
dynaaty of 'Ajam, 4 , 6. 

Skkr. tMe <rf the mlera of CBwrBa* 
tiui, 80*5. 

flltaraf-nd-Dnolah, Aba*l Vawirb* 
t.g]lir*Zalil, aon of 'Uad-ud-Danlah 
Vann Qnaraa, DOami, 67 and 
*8,66 and«»A 5 and 6. 

Sharaf.nd.Pin Aba Bikr,—the 
Sadr-i'Sald, son of the SaSr*l- 
Sliabid, Niaim-nd-Din,—one of 
theOonrt Sifiaaf Snlfan Un'iaa. 
nd.Din Mnhammad-l*6iiB, of 
Oh or. 480. 

8baKaf*nd>Dln Adiaoi, lBiiai,-*-OBe 
of the ’Ulamt (rf Shniaaia and 
Miirari>iin*Nahr, 127. 

GQiaiaf-nd.Dui Ahmad Bacihi, 
Imln,—oneof the Ooart poets fA 
Taai!n*nd«Dia Bahxim gblh, 
if*nk of syiaOn and Sflmnw, 
195,106. 

Qmraf.ud-Din 'A]i,-HHithar of a 
hiat(«y, 782 * 2. 

Sbaraf-nd'Dm, the Ainlr*i*JCi41iai, 
—goremorof Ni^pfir, 1027* 8. 

QJiaiaf.nd'Din Imaa,—* 

learned doetor, 190. 

gbeiuf.ud'IKn, the the 

Imtm aad poet, 748. 

Sbaiaf-nd'Din, Um Mau* 

lini,—« natiTe of Hirit, 1188 
*6,1187*. 

QlMr*f*ud*Din MaaTid.i-IBaaan, 
Ifidik, oommandar of theforeai 
of Biwiiaiun, 854 

Shaaaf'ad'IBa b. Muhammad, eon 
of *Abd.nl.Malifc, the ’Alhami, 
the Warn of al*Maata*fiai, the 
loot of the'Abblai Uallfiahaof 
Bodldid, 1856*. 





iSinaf'dd'OlB MoIpKtoimid, ttie 
Taidi,—W mIt ot Q]|In>T!mfir, 
nkr of si^er (be Hn- 

jj^la, llSl». 

^t^ectf-ad'Din KofeAur, (he UeJIr* 
al'Hulk, 1Q28». Bee imder Uop 
J br-iil-llii^ 8bM«f>ud*Dui Mn> 

Sberaf-iil'lliilk a 1 *A|^'u!,--«iit (7 
of Tii|d|t^*i-Ti>idl^i^ Sll*° to Sol' 
^a *AU|Bd.Dla HuCfid ^Ib, of 
DihB, 6^ aadiMd aad6, 788, 
789 ead*. 

fibenf-ol'^olk ’All 

Qaaa^-^he Ulai^l-^Sb^ 

Jib [Chief Royal Chamberlain], 
ot 8nl(Xa Nifir-ndoDia ICabmfid 
fibih, of Dihll, 888. 

8h«nf of Vi^kah. (he, 266 »4. 

Qiar^ dynaety of J&upur, 689 n. 

Q]|in of CBtarllatin. (be,—eabmit(o 
(be ■iiaerain(y of Saltan Uobmud, 
of CBianun. 8il andn6. 

8biA-kam, (he Mughal gbabaah 
of Blah-Ballfh. oapKal of Ibe 
Tfddi-B:a(, 952 a. 

Waair of the lemalliin or 
ntlnite J^liCaha of Hiar, 209 
nd, 210 and a, 811a9,212a, 218 
aada. 

81^’Sr or 8&9r Bahadur,—one of 
the Na-yina of theOklnBia ^an, 
1042 and a7. 

Shaw’a “ High Tartary,” 960 a, 970 
a 2,1084 a. 

gb " Phan, ofthe Bhera 23tel. of the 
Bfir eabdirlaioa of tribe (he Lfidl 
ot (be Batani AfgJiana or Patana, 
611 a. See ander §bah. 

{Qier Sban, fendatoiy goveruor of 
Lakhapawatl, 772 a, 776 a. 

filter unole’a of Sultan 


^{yi|>ad-0« Balbaa,, 79^1. 
Same aa (he next, udiiDh Me^ ^ 

filter Khia-i-Suakar, Malik 9apat. 
nd'Din,—one of (be fihemaiUi 
Maliks In Hind, 714a9,767, 768 
andnandnS, 782, 788 eadaa 
7and9, 784 andaaadaS, 786 
n6, 788 a9, 791 aada2, 798 
andn, 798, 794 andal, 7B6a, 
799 n 4,800, 818 a 4,841, 849and 
n8, 8e5n 6, 867A, 1217a, 1234a, 
1285 a. Unole'a son of 'Ula|]| 
S]tan>i‘> Balboa. 

fiber ^an.i-SurUi, aon of Malik 
Hfifir.ud'Din Hneain, (he Amird- 
Shikar of Ghaantn. 785. 

fiber Malik b. Sultan Ibrahim, (Thai, 
naai, 106. 

fiber gbah, the Afghan, Governor 
of Bengal,—sets up aa emperor 
of Dihll, 510n, 611 a, 688n, 583 
a 6,757 a 6. 

fiber Zod b. Maa’ad.i.Karim, GBiaa. 
nawi 107 andn7. 

fibera Khel. the,—of the 8nr snb* 
division of the Ludi tribe of (he 
Batani Afghans or Fatsos, 611 a. 

fiberin, '(be ‘Amid, [ohief of* (be 
tribe] of (ha Abfi Sahlfin, 1008 
and n 4. 

fiheran, the Khal|. Malik, 627 a. 

See Mabammad'i'gberan, the 
Eh«ll- 

Sberki or Serki, aon of MangS 
an, son of Tull ^an, aon of. (he 
QhiogTs Hhan. 1223 a. 

Sbcrwaiab h. I^nsran PaTWis, 
lT(b of the Akialrah dynaaiy of 
'Ajam, 6l 

fiber-wan, one of (he ohlefs ou the 
frontier of Chur and Guzgaitan, 
3S6», 827n, d28a. 
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Bliwwin b. 'AlB'ud’Din Mab* 
mud,—brother of Bakn^ad-Din 
Khur Shah. Badf^h of the Ma- 
lahidah of Alamut, 1208 n. 

Bhraha, the,—the sect of 'All b. 
Abl T^ib, 640 n6,004m, 1180 n 0, 
1206 n 8, 1220 andnS, 1230 n, 
1242 n2, 1243 n, 1260 ». 

Bhi&ni Parg^ad, author of a history 
of Qaur or Lakha^awatl, xvi,— 
app. XXV. 

Sliidighu or Shidayhu.—one of the 
Ntt-yins of Hnlakii ^an, son of 
Tuli, son of the Ohi npfig ^an, 
1280 » 6, 1281 n. 

Shidarkii or 

BhIdaakUf ruler of tho country of 
Tingbut, 049 n, 060 n, 952 n, 
1081 n, 1085 n 3, 1086 n, 1087 n, 
1088 n, 1089 n. 

Shihab-i-Mansur Abu’l Path, tho 
Mubtoghim of the Mal&bidah, 
1197, 1108, 1212, 1218. 

Shihub'ud-Oaulah Bnghra |^an 
Abu Muaa.i-Hariin, son of 8a1i« 
man, aon of the Ilak ^hiin,— 
IVth of the Afruaiyabl Khana 
of Turkiatan. See nndor Bughra 
Khan. Shihab-nd-Danlah. 

ghihab-nd-Daulah HSrun Bnghra 
lUj^an, 46 n 4,—app. XTiii. See 
nndor Bnghra Khan, ghihab ud- 
Danlah. 

Shihab-nd»Din. the Mubtaghim,— 
envoy of ’Ala-nd-Din Mnl.iam- 
mad, BidgliRh of the llnlabiduh 
of Alamut, to the ^uriltae of tlie 
Mnghala. 1151 n. 

ghihab-ud-Din-i'Alb, Sarokhai.— 
one of the Wazira of Snl(uu Mu- 
bammud Khwamam ghfih, 285, 
1013, 1014n2, 1015 n. 


6 hlhab-ad-DIa-i»Ghaai.—Will, of 
Nardin in the territory of Diyar* 
i'Bakr, 1162 n. 

Shihab-nd-Din-i-Ohaai b. Halik>nl> 
*Adil Saif*ad-Din Abu Bikr-i> 
Mubammad, al-Aiyuli, lialik of 
Sham, 1264,1265 audmnO and 1, 
1266,1267. See also under Ma- 
lik-nl-GhSzi. 

Sbihab-ud-Din ’Ali, Ualik, aon of 
Ualik Nufir>nd-DIn ’Ugman, aon 
of Malik Taj.ad-Diu-i.Ijhkrab, of 
Sijiatan and Nimroz, 194. 

gbihab-nd-DIn ’Ali b. Saif>nd-Din 
Suri. See under Shihab.ud.nin 
Mubammad ’Ali-i-Khamak. 

&hihlb.nd*Din fjlarmawadi, — 
one of tho Bufla of Snlfon Ghivaa- 
ud-Din Mubammad-i-Sam, Ghuri. 
380auda2. 

Silihab'Ud.Din Modini, Malik. See 
under Bhihah.nd.Ilui Mubammad 
‘Ali-i-^arnak. 

gbihab'ud'Din Mabmud, aon of 
Koair-ud'Din ’Ugman, aon of 
Malik Taj>ud-DIn-i-l^arab,— 
IXthof the Malika of Sijiatan and 
Kimroz, 198 andnS, 199 andn7. 

Rhih5b«ud-Din Mubammad, aon of 
Baha-ud-Din Sam, aon of ’Izz-ud- 
Din al-^uaain, ^Qri,—hia title 
was aftorwarda changed to Mu- 
'izz-ud-Din, xlviii, 368, 370. See 
under Mu’izz-ud'Diu Mubammad- 
i-Sam Ghuri. 

gil>hub-ad-Din Mnbammad ‘Ali-i- 
Khurnnk. souof MalikSaif-nd-Din 
Suri, son of gbihab-ud-Din Mu- 
bauiinad Kharuak, Malik of Mddiu 
of Ghur, 344, 372 », 408,490. See 
also under Mubuuiuiad-i -lb iir- 
nak. 
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SbHutb-nd-DIn Habammad, [Khar- 
nak], aon of ‘Isa-ad-Dm al- 
l^aaain Gfciiri. Malik of Madia of 
Ofaur, 837, 339 and n 4, 340 n, 343 
andn 6, 344a, 346« 6, 472 n, 496 
nl. 

81lihab'nd-Dm Mabatamad, Malik, 
■on of Saltan Shama-nd-Din lyal 
Timig^, of Dihli, 626. 

ShihSb-nd-DIn Mabatamad Shah. 
Malik, son of Saltan Nafir-ud- 
Din Mahmud ghah, son of Sultan 
Sham«-nd-Din I-yal-Timigh, of 
Dihli, 672. 

Shihad or Shihadan. son of Nariman 
b. Afridiin, the Bad§hah of Iran, 
306. 

Shiki KatuVu, adopted son of the 
Ohiiiffiz Khan and commander of 
the Tattar Ming or Hazarah, 
1003 m. 

ghiktur or ghiktur, the Nu-yln,—one 
of the generals of HnlSku Khan, 
■on of Tuli, son of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 1266 n 6, 1264 n. He is 
called Hulaju by some. 

Shimayhu. the Nu-yin,—one of the 
generals of Hnlaku Khan, son of 
Tali, son of the Ohingiz Khan. 
1287 m. 

Shiramun b. Kochu b. Uktae Ka- 
an, son of the Ohingiz Khan. 
1160n, 1161m, 1178 «, 1180 n, 
1183 n, 1184 n, 1185 n, 1220 m, 
1243 n, 1287 n. 

ghirin, daughter of Mangu ]$a-an, 
son of Tuli, son of the Ohingiz 
Khtn. 1186 m. 

Shirley, Sir Bobert, 293 n. 

ghirwan ghah, the,—title of the 
mlers of the Dar-band or Bab- 
nl-Abwab, 998 n. 

16 


ghis, name of a tribe in the territory 
of Ohur, 312 n 3. [1, 2. 

ghis b. Adam, [Seth of Scriptare^, 
Sht!) b. Bahram, Amir,—Mihtar or 
chief of the tribe of the ShTsanian. 
313 and n 6, 316. 

ghis, youngest son of Malik Mnbam- 
mad, son of Suri, Amir of GBiur. 
321, 822 andn, 329. 
ghisan or ghisanian, the,—name of 
a people in the territory of GhGr. 
312 andn 3, 313, 816, 367. 
ghudat-Shu-o-Shu or Shudai-Shu-o- 
_ su, [the “Ninkiassn” of some 
European writers], the Altan 
Khan of Khit.a, 955 n, 1136n 9. 
gbaja’ b. Saltan Mas’ud, son of 
Sultan Mobmud Ohaznawi, 96, 
101 n 6. 

ghnja'-nd-Din Abn’l Kasim,—gover¬ 
nor of Kirmin for Malik GhivSa- 
nd-DIn Ab Saltan, son of Snltan 
Mabammad-i-Tnki^ Khwarazm 
Shah, 283 n 9, 284, 296 n. 
Shgja’.nd-Din ’Ali b. Tzz-nd-Din 
al-Hnsain, of the Shanaabani 
family of Ghur. 338, 339 and n 4, 
846 and n 6, 346, 891, 893 fi 9,417 
n6, 1002 m 9. 

ghnja’-ud-Din ^asan Turani,—one 
of the officers of ’Ala-nd-DIn 
Mubammad, the Maalana of the 
Mnlahidah, 1192 m. 
ghuls, the,—name of a people, 
1281 n. 

Sial,—name of a tribe of Jats, dwel¬ 
ling at and around Jarg-i-Siil, 
454 n. 

Siamak b. Kaiumurt, the first King 
of ’Ajarn, 804 n 2. 

Siamak b. Marnias, son of ?abak 
the Malik, 306. 
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Siinuk b. llnb^i, son of Kaia< 
moil, son of Adam, 804. 

Biani b. Ibrihim Ludi, aon of Shah 
^lusin, of Ghur. 610». 

Bifand-Ssp b. 9u);ik, aon of Sahtib, 
aon of Sliaid-iap, 306. 

Sigiai or Sijiai alave of 'UinTO, aon 
of Lai| l^nlfari, the, 84 n 6, 184 n, 
185 n. 

Bigiaia or Bijiaia, the,—name of a 
people in Sijiatan, 184 n. 

Sikandar, Snltin,—who waa firat 
called A^mad Khan, the laat of 
the eight Afghan or Pa^n 
aorereigna of Dihll, 611 a. 

Sikandar b. llyaa Ijlaji, [Saltan 
Bhama-ud Din], ruler of BangS* 
lah, 691 n. 

Bikandar Burn!, 698, 862. See alao 
under Alexander the.Great. 

Bikandar-i'l^a’l l^amain, Alexander 
Bioornno, hot the Macedonian, 
deaoendant of the fourth son of 
Tiraj, aon of Tafig [Japheth], 
870 ». 

8 imjiir>i-Dawati,—goremor of Sijia- 
tan on the port of Amir Abu 
Kaar.i-Abmad, Samini, lyii, 85 
and n 4, 86 n 9,186 n. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicea* 
ter, 846 n 7. 

Simnrgh. the,—the fabuloaa bird 
of eaatem romance, 1206 andn 6, 
nouriahea Zal-i-Zar, 818. 

Binin.nd-Din Ohati-aar [or Jati- 
aar], the Bamrah chief of DIbal, 
614 and n 8, 616 a 1. 

Sindian, the, inhabitanta of Sind, 
696 n9. 

Slur l^uVibi Bigi, daughter of Badae 
the Jakambu, brother of the 
Awang ^an, and wife of 'i iili. 


non of the Obingia |^Zn, 1092 «, 
1148 n, 1164 n, 1176 n 9, 1178 n, 
1181 n, 1185 n, 1228 n. 

Biyah-rti, aignifioation of the term, 
918 n. [691 n. 

Sketch of Buddhiam, Hodgaon’a, 

Slavoniana, the,—See under the 
Slava. 

Slava, the, 871 n, 872 n, 886 n, 887 ti. 
See alao under the Saklaba and the 
Sclavee. 

Solankh Pol, Bae of Gwaliyur, 645 
n6,610n7. 

Bomnath, the idol of,—deatroycd 
by Saltan Mahmud of Gfaaznin, 
82, 83. 

Song, the,—the people of Malil- 
Ohin or Southern China, aa aty led 
by the Chineae, 1136 n 9, 1819 n, 
1222 n. 

Sozan.gar, the, definition of the 
term, 1003 and n 1. 

Bo tant, flowera worked of ailk and 
thread, 1008 n 1. 

Sprenger, Prof. Aloia, xvii, xxxi. 

Saanang Setzen, 988 n, 1066«8, 
1091 n. 

Stewart, vii, 568 n, 686 n 6, 6661 », 
782 nl, 762 « 9, 768 «n8 and 4, 
766n 8,770 n 7, 776 n,777w, 798 
n 5, 905 n. 

Strabo, 1065 n. 

Strang^ord, Lord, liii. 

Student’a Manual of Indian Hiatory, 
the, 870 n 9,446 n, 467 n, 478 n 6. 
4790,487 «6, 610n, 667 a6. 

Stiipnagel, Mr. 0. B., xxiii,n8. 

Buba^i or Subaai, the MIjib>i- 
Buzurg of SultZn Maa’ud of GBiaz- 
nin, 124 n 4, 126. 

Sabaahi-Ti^n, chief of the Tnrka 
of Mawara-un-Kahr, 903 n. 
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$affariun, dyuairty of the, xxxiii, 
19 andn 1,81, 28,26,26, 183 a2, 
184n,186w, 816» 8, 817, 880.— 
So called after Yalpab and 'Umro, 
the eona of Laig, the foliar, or 
Braaier. 

Sa^tu, the Jiubi. See under 8u> 
katu. 

8 uyhu^»ohi or Su^U'jijan, eon of Iri- 
dam.ohi the Barlaa,—chieftain of 
the itnghal troope, 698n, 899», 
938 n. 

Snhrab, aon of Buatam-i-Zal, the 
hero of ancient I-ran, 681. 

Snhrib b. gbaid-aap, son of SI&- 
mak,—deacendant of ^n^kk, the 
Taal, 806. 

Suida Bahadnr. See under Swldae 
the Bahadnr. 

BnjSn Bae, author of the ^nla^at- 
at-TawSribh, zvi. 

Suji, the Bigi, of the tribe of Bar- 
laa, of the progeny of Iridam- 
chi. 939 a. 

Snjiut, the, a tribe of Mnghala,—one 
of the Hazaraha of Jiiji, aon of 
the QbiogiB j^an, 1093 n. 

Sukntu or Sngntu, theJaabi,—an 
Gll^unat KnngVur-at Mni^al, 
and commander of the Clltunut 
Ming or Haaarah, 1080 n-S. 

Snl^Iab, the,—name of a people, 
661 n 9. See under the BaVlkba. 

Snlaiman KararSni,—app. xsi. 

SuldOa or 

Snldiu, the, a tribe of Mugbala,— 
one of the Haatraha of Qbai^tio, 
aon of the OhJ ngia B>fr***i 969w, 
1098 a, 1004n. 

Sullman, Mihtar, [Solomon of Scrip¬ 
ture], 8, 187 and a 8, 640,660 a 8, 
1161 . 


Snlimin,—one of the i.inira [nobleaj 
of 9alab,826n4. 

Snlimkn, the Sipah-Sklar,—an 
officer of Snittn Hn’mi-nd-Din 
Hn^ammad-i-Sam, GHbiurT. 488 a. 
Suliman b. ’Abd-ullah b. T^bir ibn 
nl-Hnaain,—governor of fabaria- 
tSn, under bis nephew Moham¬ 
mad, sou of Tahir, 16. 

Sallmkn, b. Ghivaa-ud-Din Kai- 
^nsrau. See under hia title of 
Bnkn-ud-Din. 

Suliman b. Ibrihim b. Snl^n Mah¬ 
mud, Ghasnawi. 88. 

Suliman, aon of the link EhSn, the 
third of the Afrasiyabi Khana 
of Turkistan, 901 a. 

Solimkn b. Jnghar Beg-i-Dl’ud, 
eon of Mika’il, son of Saljuh, the 
Turkman, 133 a 8. 

Sulimin b. Kai-Khusran b. Kai- 
I^nbiid, of the Siiljuhi dynasty of 
Bum, 162 n 2, 168 n 6. 

Suliman b. l^altimigbi son of lari'il, 
Saljuhi,—ruler of Bum under 
Sultan Malik gbab, Saljuhi, 189n, 
158, 169 a. 

Suliman h. Mahmud of CEhasnin. 
88 and a 8. 

Suliman b. Mahmud b. Snlfan Mau- 
dud of Ghainin. 97. 

Suliman b. gbifi, the Amir-i-Dld,— 
one of the Maliks of Snltkn Mn- 
'iss-nd-Din Mnhammad-i-8im, 
of ISiar, 816, 886, 488, 491, 498 
and a 8. 

Snlimln ^in, ruler of Samarhand, 
under M^f k gb&h, son of Snitan 
A lb. Arsaian-i-Caxosi. Salj&hi, 187 
a6,188aanda8. 

Solim&n gfaah, the Aiyiibi Turk- 
jn(n,—the Amir-i-’Alam [Ijord 
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of the Standard] of al'Mosta’fim 
B’illsh,' the last of the ’AbbSsi 
IQialifahB, 712n, 1287, 1291 n, 
1238,1284, 1286, 1237, 1238 n 8, 
1242 n 2, 1244 andn, 1246 n 6, 
1247 n, 1260, 1264. 

Sulimin Shah b. Jaiai-nd-Din Utanz 
^warasm Shah, son of Taj-nd- 
Din Mabammad, son of Ibak, the 
Turk, 238 » 8. 

SuIIman ghah b. Mnbammad b. 
Malik Shah, son of Salman Alb- 
Arsalln-i-Caiazi. SaljuVi,—mler of 
S^warazm under Sultan Sanjar, 
236 »6. 

Snliman Shah. Rnkn-nd-Din b. ’Izz* 
nd-DIn ¥nlij Arsalan, the Bum! 
Saljuk, 161». 

Sultan, application of the title, 
1236n1. 

Sultan Malik b. Mns’ud-i'Earim, 
OhaznawT. 107a 

Sultan Shah b. Bahrain ghah b. 

- Mas’ud-i'Karim, Ghaznawi. 111. 

Sultan ghah b. Ibrahim b. Sultan 
Has’ud, Ghaznawi. 105. 

Snltln Shah. JalSl-nd>Din Mabmud 
b. Ijal Arsalan, son of Jalal>ud> 
Din TJtsnz Khwnrazm ghah, son 
of Taj-ud-Din Mnbammad, zlvi, 
116, 181 nandn9, 239 and nn 1 
and 2, 240 n, 246 and nn 6 and 7, 
246 and n 8, 247 n, 248 and a, 249, 
260 nn 6 and 7, 260 n 7, 874 n 6, 
877 n 6, 878 and n 8, 879 and n 6, 
887, 391, 427, 456and n 2, 467 n, 
469 n 6,514 n 4,516 and n, 917 n 1, 
927 n, 928 n,—app. ii. 

Sumrab dynastj, the,—Bajput 
rulers of Lower Sind, 614 n 8,616 
nand n 1. 

Samrsh tribe, the,<—a tribe of Baj- 


pnt descent in Lower Sind, 614 
n 8. fKh an. son of Biidu* 

Sunds Shan. See under SuuJ 

Snngar E]|an, Earlubi. See under 
Sunkar Khan. 

Sunint, the, a tribe of Mui^als,— 
one of the Hazarahs of Ohayhat&e 
Khan, son of the Ohinffiz E^an, 
1098 n. 

Sunj,father of Afrasijrib, the Turk, 
sovereign of ’Ajam, 882 n. 

Sunj ^iin,- -one of the Sardars of 
SnltSn *Ala-nd-Din Mubammad-i* 
Takish ^hwarazm ShSh, 976 n, 
1118 n 9. 

Sunj Khan or Sundz Khan, son of 
Baidu,—Vlllth of the chieftains 
of the Tattar I-mab, 876 n, 881 n, 
882 n, 883 n, 887 n. 

Sunjik, the Bahad nr,—one of the 
Nu-yins of Hnlakii Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the Oh ingiz Khan., 
1239 n, 1240 a, 1243 n, 1263 m, 
1286 ra. 

Snnkam, one of the chiefs of Khita. 
154, 911, 912 m, 924 m, 926 m. 

Sunkar or Sungar Khan. 

—one of the chief men of S^rlub, 
1130 m, 1132 m. 

Sunnis, the,—the orthodox sect of 
Mubaminadana, 646 n 6, 994ra, 
1229 n 8,1242 »2, 1286. 

S untie the Nu-yin,—one of theKu- 
yins of Hulaku Khan, son of Tuli, 
son of tho Qhiegia Khin. 1289 m, 
1264 n, 1270 m 2,1278 n. 

Suntae, the Bahadur, 987 ra 8. See 
under Swidae, the Bahidur. 

Suntae, the, a tribe of Mnyhals.— 
one of the Hazarahs of Juji 
[Tushi] Ebisn, son of the Ohingiz 
Khin. 1093 n. 
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Sfir, a ■nbdivision of tbe Ludi tribe 
of tbe Batani Afi^ana or Patlaa; 
820 n 4, 609»,610n,511n. 

Bur djnaatj of the Patan Cinga 
of Dihll, the, 611 n. 

Bur b. lama’il b. BiSni b. Ludi,— 
founder of the AfyhSn tribe of 
Bur, 610 m. 

Bur or Sua, aon of 9abSb> fbe Tazi, 
aoverelgn of ’Ajam, 307 and na 
6 and 8, 808. 

Surbla^l or SurpSahi, tbe Ifajib. 
^ee under Subashi, the ^ajib-i- 
Buzurg. 

Bur^&u or Burghan gjiirah, of the 
Suldua tribe of Mughal. 939 n. 

Suri, Abn’I Fafl or Bu-Fafl, Diwin 
of Hiahipur, under Snlfin Maa’ud 
of Ghaanin. 122 n 3, 123 n. 

Suri b. Muhammad, aon of Amir 
Banji,—third of the g^anaabiniah 
dynaaty of Ghur, 84 n'7, 316 and 
TtnOand 2, 317,318,320 n 4, 324 n, 
836 n 4,—app. xix. 

Bur^ hat —Bed Idol,—name of an 
idol or figure in Bamian, 1058 n 6. 

Surljji'ru, aigni&oation of the term, 
918 n. 

Surpaahi or Snrbaghi, the Qajib. 
See nnder Subaahi, the l^ajib-i- 
Bnaurg. 


Surta^ ^Itun, daughter of the 
aovereign of the KungVur-at 
tribea,—and one of the wirea of 
Juji, aon of the OBingiz E^in, 
1102 n, 1140 n. 

Snrtah b. Batu, aon of Tuahi, aon 
of the Ohingiz ghan, 1178 n, 
1290 and n 1, 1291 and nn 2, 6 
and 6, 1292. 

Surtaa^, an offioer of the ^^wa- 
razml dynaaty, 881. 

Su Sen b. Madhob Sen,—the laat 
ruler of the Hindu dynaaty of 
Nudiab, 668 n 1. 

Suz or Sur, aon of ^nhik tbe Tazl, 
aovereign of ’Ajam, 807 andnn 
6 and 8, 308. 

Swatia, the,—the people atyled the 
Shulmani by the Afghana and the 
Dihgan by the'Tajzika, 1043 n 1. 

Swidae or Sahudah, tho Bahidur,— 
one of the Nu-yina of the Ghin- 
giz ^an, 277, 976 n, 981 n, 988 n, 
987 andn3, 988n, 989n, 990n, 
991 n, 994n, 995n, 996n, 997n, 
998 m, 999 n, 1000 m, 1001 andn, 
1014 n 2, 1027 m 8, 1028 m, 1030 m, 
1083 n, 1102 m, 1116 m 6, 1116 m, 
1162 m, 1166 m, 1168 m, 1169 m, 
1208 m'. 


Tabibi’ab of Yaman, dynaaty of 
the, xxxiii, 6, 7^ 

TabaVit-i-Alcbari,—name of a hie* 
torioal work, the, xli, xvi, 78 m, 
1‘13 M, 449 M 8, 468 n 8,461 m, 469 
m9, 476m, 477m, 478m 6, 486n, 
600 M 2, 618 M, 628 m, 633 n , 636 n, 


641 M, 642 m 9, 646 M 6, 667 m 8, 
669 m2, 671 m2, 676m2, 676m 4, 
677 M, 678 M 3, 690 m, 691 m, 692 n, 
693 m7, 694n, 609 m, 610m8, 611 
m3, 612m 4, 618n7, 616m 8, 619 
n7, 628 H 1, 631 mm 5 and 8, 632 
Ml, 683 M 8, 686 M 9, 688 Ml, 640 
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IiuIhr, 


iMSsndS, 641 h 8, 642 » 8,648n, 
645«»n2aad4, 646 «6, 647»6, 
648iM»2and8, 661n7t 668n6, 
654n, 667 n4, 668nn 8, 1 and 8, 
669 » 6,661 n, 664 nn 4 and 6, 666 
»8,666 n and n 9,667 nl, 668 n 6, 
671n9, 676 n6, 677w6, e78«»7 
and8,680n, 681n2, 682 n6, 

688n, 689n,690», 691 n, 692 n4, 
698 n 2,695 an 8 and 9,696 n 4,697 
n6, 698n, 699 » 6, 706 n7, 707 
n 8, 711 n 4, 716 n 6, 776 n, 777 », 
778n, 802nl, 1271»,—app. vi, 
viii, xiv, xvi, xzvL 

Tabn^mt'i-Nafiri of Minhij-i*Sar£j, 
▼ii, XXX, xxxiv, liv, 67 n 8, 509 n, 
912 n, 1046 n, 1202 n,—app. >, 
vii, Tiii, X, xiv, xvU. 

Tabari, a(-,—Imam Mnbammad b. 
Jarir, the Historian, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
6,7 andn8, lOnnS and 6, 13 
a9, 42n9, 68 andnS, 803 n7, 
804n* 1,306 n 6,—app. xviii. See 
also nndor the Tirikh-i-Tabsri. 

Tab or Tub Tingri, the, 948 n, 966 n. 
Bee under Kukiu, son of Minglik 
Ishakah, the ^nnakl^nmar. 

TXbnr, son of Farawwal or KarS- 
wal,—ancestor of ?nbak theTasI, 
804,-^:alBO called Tazio'barsed. 

Taoitas, 871 n. 

Tae b. Sh^’nr, the Wasir of the 
Isma'ilian Khalifah of Egypt, 
209 n6. 

Taf'^Sj ^^an, Abn’l Mofaffar, son 
of Ibrihim, son of Nofr,—Xllth 
of the Afrasiyabi Khins of Tnr. 
kistin, 905 n. 

Te^iasbsr or Togbajar, the Bahi- 
dnr,—one of the Nu-yins of the 
Ohtngiz Kh an. 081 n, 988n, 980n. 

Tng^tachBr. the Ourgan b. Sflghn-ji- 


jan or Sa|^J-fi]p b. Irldan-gl^, 
the Barlas,—one of the Ku*yina 
of the Qliingia ]^an, 1027 »8, 
1034 n 9, 1086 n. 

Taf^asl^ar b. t7‘Tig!n b. Yassnka 
Bahadnr,—brother’s son of the 
Qllingiz ^an, 1220 n, 1221 n. 

Tafdl^ £|ian,—>one of the Sardars 
of Saltan ’Ala-nd.Din Mubam* 
mad-i'Takigb Sbiworaxm Shah, 
978t», 07Bm. 

Tafdl^i^i ^be Nu-yin, 276». See 
under Taghaoharor T<HLkajir, the 
Bahadur. 

Tagiir, an earthen vessel of capa¬ 
city, ]192n. 

Tai^bar ghakan. the,—title of the 
rulers of the Gftiuzz tribe, 961 n. 

Tahamtam Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim, 

. son of Sultan Mas’ud, Ghaznawi. 
105. 

Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], of 
Sultan Maa’nd, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. 92 n 3. 

Tahir b. ‘Abd-nllah b. Tahir ibn nl* 
I^usoin,—fourth ruler of the 
Tnbiri dynasty, 10 n 5, 14, 16. 

Tahir ibn ul-^nsain,—general of 
al-Ma*mum and founder of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 9 and n 1, 10 and 
nnS, 6, 7 and 8, 11 and nn9, 2 
and 4, 12 andn6,15n»6 and 1, 
27 n 6, 28. 

Tahir ibn al-Qusain, son-in-law of 
iHialaf b. Ahmad, governor of 
Bijistan, 186 », 186 ». 

Tahir b. Khalaf b. Ahmad,—ruler 
of Sijiatan, under the Bamanis, 
81 n, 186 n. 

Tahir b. Muhammad b. T^hir b. 
^^alaf,—ruler of Sijistin, 184^ 
186 a. 187. 
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fihir b. Habammad b. ’Umro, 
—governor of SijiBtSn, 
under the Samania, 26 n 2,184 n, 
186 n. 

fahir b. 'Umro, son of Lais as'^a&ar 
[the Braaier], of the family of 
the i^nSarliin, 34 n 6. 

Tahir-i-Band-$adar, Malik, mler 
of Mifr, 1269 n 3. See also under 
Band-lKadar. 

l^hiria, dynasty of the,—So called 
after the founder, Tahir ibn nl- 
^naain, rnlera of ^nrasan, 
xzxiii, 0,10 and n 6,14 n 1, 16 n 4, 
17, 19, 22 i»n6 and 7, 28, 26 and 
n 2, 29, 232 n, 916 n, 

Tiiijiut, the, 899n,—read the Tanijut 
[Tanjliit ?]. See Ixiii. 

Talmanl Imab, the,—one of the 
Ohahgr I*mab, 874 m. 

Ta-ir, the Babidnr,—'One of the Nil- 
yina of the Q.bingiz ^han, 666 n, 
737, 976n, 1119, 1120m2, 1126 
andm6,1132,1135 and mo, 1191 m, 
1202 m. 

Ta-ir Aaun,—chief of the t7rhar 
Mnkrit tribe, 917 n, 947 m, 1091 m,- 
1141 n. 1142 m. 

Ta-ir Buka, the Nu-yin,—one of 
the generals of Hdlaku Khan, 
son of Tuli, son of the Ohinciz 
]giin, 1227 m 6. 

Taiahi, aigni&oation of the word, 
866 n, 927 m. 

Taiahi,—the envoy of the Kari 
^i^a-Ia to Snitan *Ala-nd-Dln 
Mabamraad-i-Takia^ ^hwarazm 
Shah, 929 m. Taiahi is probably 
his title. 

'Pl’i’n L’illah, at-,—the ’Abbaai 
Khalifah. 44, 61, 62, 64, 66. 

Taj-nd-Danlah Abu Sa'id, anrnamed 


Tntiah. son of Alb-Araalin-t* 
CBinzi b. Da'nd-i-Ja^ar Beg, the 
Balj ubi, 204 m. See under Tntiah, 
TSj-nd-Danish, aon of Alb-Araa- 
lan-i-Ohaai.' 

Taj-nd-Danlah-i-Tutish, aee the 
above. 

Taj-ud-Din, the JazJIni,—one of 
the KhwSraami Malika in HirSt, 
1038 and m 8. 

Taj-nd-Din, the Khali.—an officer 
of Snlt&n ’Ala-ud-Din Mnbammad- 
i-Takish Khwarazm Shah, 471 m 6. 

Tij-nd-Din, of Mnkrin, Malik,—one 
of the Malika of the brother Snl- 
tlns of Ghiir, 890, 490. 

Taj-nd-Din, Zawzani, b^afi of SnI- 
tan Baha-nd-Din Sam, son of 
Sultan Shama-oid-Din Mubam* 
mad, BamianI, 428. 

Taj-nd-Din b. Salayah, the ’Alawi, 
—styled the Lord of Arbll, 1288 
m8, 1263 m. 

Taj-nd-Din Abu Bikr, son of ’laz- 
nd-Din Kabir ^han-i-AySz, feu¬ 
datory of Multan, 666 m, 668 m 9, 
668 m, 727 andm7, 768 m9, 810 
andm. 

Tiij-nd-Din Abn’l Fatb b. T^hir, 
son of Mnbammad,—second of 
the Maliks of Sijistan and Nim- 
roz, 187 and m 4,188 and m 6,189, 
925 m. 

Taj-ud-Din Abn’l Fafl-i-Nasr, son 
of Tahir. See the above. 

Taj-nd-Din ’All,—one of the Amirs 
of Snitan ’Ala-nd-Din Mnbam- 
mad-i-Takiah ^hwararm Shah, 
481 m8. 

Taj-nd-Din ’Ali Musawi, Sayyid, 
the Mnahrif-i-Mamalik of Dihli, 
662, 663 m 5, 664 and m, 763. See 
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also ander hia title of 8adr>al> 
Hoik. 

Tij-ad’Din 'Ali ghahb. Takiah, aon 
of I-yal-Arsalan Khwfiraam 
244 n 4. 

Taj-nd-DIn Araalen KhSn. Sanjar- 
i-QJ^aat, Malik of Awadh. See 
under Arsalin Khan 6anjar*i« 
Qjiaat. 

Taj'ud-Din Azabar Shah, aon of 
Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, 
theKhanof GnzarwSn. 236 and n 8. 

Taj-nd>Din Binnl-Tigin, of the 
family of the Khwarazm Shaliia. 
—tenth ruler of Bijiatan and 
Nlmroz, xxv, 199 and n 7, 200 and 
nS, 201, 202 and n 6, 232, 233, 
236, 626 a, 1119, 1122n, 1124, 
1126,1203,1204, liK)6. See also 
under Binal-Tigin. 

Tij'Ud'DIn I^aba8hi-i-'Abd*aI-MaIik, 
Sar-i-Zarrad, the Sipah>Salar of 
^ur, 1006 andn9, 1007, 1069 
n 2, 1079 and n 2, 1201 n. 

Taj-ud*DTn ^abashi>i-Kezah-war, 
Amir. See under l^aba§hi-i- 
Nezah'War. 

Taj-ud-Din-i-ljiarab, the Malik-us- 
Sa’id, aon of ghams-ud-Din Mu¬ 
hammad,—the fourth ruler of 
Bijiatan and Nimroz, and one of 
the Malika of the brother Sultana 
of ^ur, 20, 191 andn6, 192, 
193, 194 andn7, 243,878,890, 
457 n, 490, 602 m 6, 604, 1199 m. 

Taj-nd-Din Maaan-i-Salar, Kh ar- 
Poat, Malik,—governor of the 
fort of Tulak under the Khwa- 
razmia, xxiv, 1197. 

Taj-nd-Din Ibrahim Shah, aon of 
Snl(an Klfir-nd-Din Mahmud 
Shah, of Dibli, 672. 


Tij-ud-Din, 'Imid-nl-MuIk, the 
Jimi,—one of the Miniotera of 
State of the ^h^Araim Bhthi 
dynnaty, 963, 964. 

Tij-ud-Din lyal-dua, [atyled Yal- 
diiz and Yal-dnz by aome],—alave 
of Sulfin Mn’izz-ud-Din Mnham- 
mad-i-Sam CBiuri.—Sultan of 

CBiaznin. See under lyal-dua, 
Toj-ud-Din. 

Taj-ud-Din Muhammad Timrini,— 
one of the Malika of Sultan 
Ghivaa-ud-Din Mnhammad-i- 
Sam, Ghuri, 390, 408. 

Taj-nd-Din Muhammad b. l^ntb- 
nd-Din Husain b. 'Ali b, Abi 'All, 
the Ghuri Malik, 1060. 

Taj-ud-Diu Muhammad b. lilntb- 
nd-Din Ibak, the Turk,—ruler 
of Khwarazm. 234 andn9, 236 
andw 1. 

Taj-ud-Din Sanjar, the Sihwaa* 
tani, Malik,—one of the Malika of 
Sultan Nafir-ud-Din Mahmud 
Shah, of Dihli, 103 andn7, 836 m 
andn4, 836 n 6. He is also called 
Taj-nd-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah-pesha. 
ni, which also see. 

Taj-nd-Din Sanjar-i-Gazlak or 
Gajz-lak Khan.—one of the Malika 
of Sultan Shama-ud-Din lyal-Ti- 
migh, of Dihli, zzvi, 612 nO, 613, 
616 n, 618 n, 626, 643 n 4, 601 n, 
722, 723 and Ml, 724, 726 n 6, 
780. 

Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i-Guratt KhSn. 
Malik of Awadh, 668 n 9. See 
also under Taj-nd-Din Sanjar-i- 
Kuret Khan. 

Taj-nd-Din Sanjar-i-^ih-luV, the 
feudatory of Bnda’un,—one of 
the Maliks of the Si)e<»siah 
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dynastj of Dibli, 643 n 4, 061», 
662 mu 1»6, 663 n 9, 764, 766, 
766, 780, 867 ». 

TlJ-ad'DIn Su>Jar-i>KiiretorQaralfc 
2^1n, Malik of Awndh,—one of 
the Malika of Bnlfin Ktyir-nd-Oin 
Mahmud B^ Ih. of Dihli, 668 m 9, 
674,708 n7,766,800,867a, 1201 o. 

Tij*nd-Din Sanjar-i-Mlh-peg^Snl, 
Malik,—one of the Malika of Bol¬ 
tin Niyir-Bd'Din Mabmud Sbek, 
of Dihli, 708 » 7, 741, 886 n and 
»4, 886 andnaBandO. He ia 
alao called Tlj-nd-Din-i-BanJar, 
the Bihwaatini, which alao aee. 

TI]-nd-01n Banjar-i-Tea 

Malik of Awadh,— one of the 
Malika of Balfln Niyir-nd-Din 
Mabmud Sblh of Dihli, 674, 708 
a 7, 704 a 6, 714, 769, 760, 820, 
861 a 9. 

Taj-nd-Din governor of 

the fortreaa of Varan-dnja, on 
the part of Bnltan ’Ala*nd*Din 
Mnbammad'i'Takiali Khwimam 
Bblh, 990. 

Tn]-nd-Din ’Uiman, the Mara|^ani, 
—aeneaohal of the fortreaa of 
{[^ieaar of ^iir, under Ilia 
brother, 'Izz-nd-Din ’Umr the 
Maragbani, 1180 m, 1200 n. 

Tij-od-Din Zangi b. Fakhr-nd-Din 
Maa’ud, son of ’Izz-ud-Din al> 
Mnaain,—Malik of Bimian, and 
one of the Malika of the brother 
Boltina of ^ur, 842, 881, 890, 
404 and n 3, 486 and a 8, 472 m 9, 
481 a 8, 400. 

Tij-ul*Ma’5sir, the,—name of a his¬ 
torical work, xvi, 448 n 3,468 n 6, 
460 nl, 409na8und9, 470 ii, 

471n, 470«, 477 n, 480 a, 482 ii, 


484a, 605a,0l6a8, 617 m, BlSa. 
619n, 620 a, 621 a, 622 a 6 and a, 
628a, 684a,626a,682 a 2, 688a, 
684tin6 and8, 688 a 6, 642 a9, 
648w, 546 a 6, 606 a8, OOSaS, 
609a, 611 aO, 616a I, 617a, 619 
n7,628 a4,—app.ii,iv, T,vi, riv, 
xxiii, zxv, xxvi. 

TiJ-nl-MnIk Mabntud. the Oabir 
[Secretary], the aon of the Mngb* 
rif-i-Mamllik,—one of the Tajik 
offloiala of Bnltan Bnkn-nd-Din 
Firua gliah, of Dihli, 686,688,761. 

Taj-nl-Mnlak MaJd-nd-Din, aon of 
Abu Laabkar-i-Aijub, aon of 
Sbidi at-Kordi, 206 a 0. 

Taji, name whioh the 'AJamia 
call the ’Aiaba, 804 a 8. 

Tijik-Mijik, the AfgdUna ao atyle 
Persian-apeaking people who 
are ndither Tnrka nor 'Arabe, 
SOIna. 

Tijika, the,—the daeoendants of 
’Araba, bom and grown np in 
'A jam, xii. xr, xxv, 804 a 8, 449 
n9,760 a7. Bee alao nnder the 
TiijaikB. 

Taju or Tinju, Muyin,—one of the 
Nuyina of Hnlaku ^an, aon of 
Tuli, son of the Qltingis Khin. 
xlvii, 162 a 2, 1287 a 4. See alao 
Tinju, the Nu-yin. 

Tijzik GBiuria. the, xii, xiii, 878 a, 
1068 n 6. See alao nnder the 
Tizik Qhuria. 

Tijzika, the, xii, xx, xxv, 878 a, 
879 n, 883 a, 972 a, 973 n, 978 a, 
980 a, 1003 an 1 and 2,1004,1016, 
1029 a, 1032 a, 1043 a 1, 1076 n, 
1081 andn7, 1103 n. 1131a, 
1167 H, 1168 n, 119211,1281. Bee 
also under the Tajiks. 
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Jnittt. 


.Tik, the,—* lepi of BIJpftti, Ml »»• 

T»k> or Pl fh. fifth ion of 
A^fif Sl^in, the third sovereign 
of the Mnghsl I-mik, 880n. 

Tak'db or Tag-ib, definition of the 
term, 834 n 8. 

Tnkelmis^ or Mnnhnlmieb.—one of 
the omiesariee of Ualaku Shin, 
■on of Tiiir, eon of the QJtingls 
to Bokn-nd-Dia iOt^r 
Bhlh, the Blds^lh of theMnli< 
hidah of Alamat, 1206 n 8> 

Tak-io or Tag-io, definition of the 
term, 884 n 8. 

7aki-ad-Dtn Al-^isi, eon of al> 
Maiik-nl-’Adil Aha Blkr, eon of 
Aiyub, eon of ghldl al-Kordi, Bee 
nnder 8hiheb»nd»Din*i- Ghl eii son 
of Balik-nl-’Adil. 

Tahiti) [Tndlln Sblh], eon of Alb 
Aiealan.i»GhiBi, eon of D&’od-i-J*• 
^ Beg, Saliuki, 188 « 8,148 » 2. 
Takitb-i-Shwlnam Shlh, eon of 
lyal'Arsalln, eon of Jalll-nd»Din 
Utenz ghwlraim ^ah, Snltan, 
xzli, 148, 166, 167 andnS, 172 
n 8,181 n and n 9,182 and n 1,236, 
288 and n» land 2,240 n,341 and 
n4, 242nn6 and 6, 243nand»n7 
andl, 244 ondnnS and4, 246n 
andn7. 246 n8, 247n,248n, 249 
andnS, 260 nn 4 and 6, 261 
nn9endl, 264, 266 n 7, 260 n7, 
266 n 4, 279y 260 n 7, 281, 286 n 6, 
346, 877 n 6, 878, 382 andnO, 
383 n 2, 400 n 2, 467n, 927n, 
928n, 929n, 9347»,1118n9. He 
naaatyled ’Imad-nd-Din Takial) 
Khan and ’All-ud-Din by others. 
Takna Kjan, 278 n,—wrong name 
of Tuk-Taghlo, the Uakrit, which 
see. 


Tak'Timifb,—*PP< 

Talbah b. 'Abd’nllah,—one of the 
Prophet'e companions, Onl, 11 
and *8,—styled Talbah-i-Tala* 
b&t. 

Talbah b. Hnbammad nn-Niei1,— 
governor of Hirst under the 
Bimanla, 42 n 8,71 n 6. 

Talbah b. Taminain, 

—eeoond of the dynasty of the 
Tlhirie, 10 n 6, 12 and n 8, 18, 28 
n7. 

Talbah-i-Talabat, title of Talbah 
b. *Abd>al1ah, the Prophet’s oom- 
pauion, 9 n 1. 

Tamahtan b. Sa’d b. Zangi, the 
Ata-bakof Pars, 179, 180 « 6. 
Tamfhai. a dynastic name of the 
sovereigns of Xibbat and Yugbmi, 
009n,936n8. 

Tamgba], the Tnrk, Amir of Tabar* 
hindah,—slave of 
Ibak,608andn6. He was at first 
called 1-bak. 

Tam^j Khan b. Mnbammad ^an, 
XXlst, of the Afraaiyabi g^au* 
of Turkiatan, 908 n. 

Tamgba] or Tagb*n*j g^an Ibrihim 
b. al-Hnsain,—one of the Qt^as 
of Turkistan, 908 n, 986 n 8. 
Tamgpn b. Nosier,—anoestor of 
Saman-i'Kgaddat, 29. 

Tami^ur, Yamj^ur or Yif^ur,— 
one of the loaders of the Ma|^l 
army, 288 n 8. 

Tamu-ohi. See nnder Tamur-ohi, 
the raler of the Tattar I-mab. 
Tamuohin, 166 n 6. See Tamurohi, 
the Qhingiz Kgan. 

Tamar Khan.—one of the Qhihl- 
-giniau or forty slaves of Sultan 
ahama-nd-Dni lyal-Timiah, of 
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Dihli,—fendatoiy ot SannKm, 

795 m. 

Tamnr Qln>i-]SLiriii, Malik of 
Awadh and Lakha^airatl, 685 » 7, 
688 n 8, 666 n, 740 andnS, 741, 
742. See also under his title of 
^amr-nd-Din and also under 
l^irin-i'Tamnr ^an. 

Tamar ^in-i-San\^ur, the ’Ajami, 
Malik of Knhrim,—one of the 
Maliks of Saltan Mavir-nd-Din 
Mahmud gblb, of Dihli, 678. 

Tamnr.ehi. the Jaabi, the Tark,-'- 
ona of the leaders of the QAiagls 
^an’s army, 970 m. 

Tamnrohi or Tamurohin. the Oliin- 
gis iTTi*"- son of Tnssuka Bahadur, 
692 M, 898 m, 899 m, 988 n, 939 m, 
940 m, 941 n, 042 n, 048 n, 944 n, 
045n, 24en, 947n, 948n, 949», 
066 n, 1102 n. Bee also under 
the Ohinsfiz Khan. 

Tamur-slii Tamnr^m, ruler and 

chief of the Tattir I-mah,—made 
captive by the Bahadur Yassuka, 
father of the Ohingia Khan. 
898 M, 936, 036 M. 

Tanaw-ohin !^atuu, of the Bayaut 
tribe,—one of the wives of 
Mangtt j^i’an, son of Tdli, son 
of the Ohingia Khan. 1228 n. 

Tand'ptI, son of Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hind, 81 n. [»2. 

Tangah, deOnition of the term, 684 

Tatigahan horses, dednition cf, 667 
and M 6. 

T&nijut, the Iziii,—See nnder the 
Tanjiut. 

Taniko of fBras, leader of the Gur 
Khan’s army, 164, 200 n 7, 261 
and a, 924 n. See also under 
Raniko of Tarns. 


Tanjiut tribe Mni^liala, the, IMii, 
800m, 088m, 089m, 040m. 

Tinju or Tajii, the Nn-yin,—one of 
the Nu-yins of Hnlakfi g]|in, eon 
ot Tuli, son of the Ohingii Sbin, 
llOOnl, 1191 N, 1108m. 1227 m6, 
1228m, 1283n 8, 1287 aadM4, 
1289n, 1249m 1248m, ISOSm, 
1263 m, 1285 m. See also nnder 
Taju NGyan. 

Tarah b. K&yah, son of Kahi~> 
anoestor ot 9ah5k, the Tlsi, 808 
m7. 

Taraj or 

Tarajshi eighth eon of Tiflu 
([Japheth], 870 m, 872 m. 

Tarakimeh or Turkin, the I‘Ink 
of the, 900 M, 910 m. 

TfhrgKi, a description of woven silk 
of a red colour, 272. 

T&ri]Eh-i-Abn’l ’Ali-i-Ahwal, or the 
“Sqainter," the, 110 m 8. 

Tarikh-i-Aba’I Fafl-i-Baihahh the, 
zvi, 77m, 82m2, 101m 7, 107Me, 
119 n 8. See idso under al- 
Baihahi. 

Tari|^-i*Abn'l Qhaai. Bahadur 
Khan. See under Abu’i-CBiaai. 
Bahadur Khtn. 

Tarikh-i-Al-i«Sabak»Tigin. of Abn’l 
Fai^I-i-Baihahl, the,—entiUed 

Tarlkh-i-Yamini t called also the 
Tarikh-i-Naairi. 105 n. 

Tarikh-i-Alfi. the, 112 n 6, 118 m, 
117 n, 124n4, 188m endaS, 

189m, 143nl, 280 m 3, 286 m6, 
287m 9, 294n, 848n, 874 n6, 
401M, 402M, 403m, 407 n6,427M, 
484 n8, 486m 6, 489 m4, 440m8, 
467 m, 467 n, 471m, 474 n, 476 n, 
477 M, 481 n 1, 482 m, 484 m, 486 », 
409 n 8. 601 h 6, 602 m 6, 504 a 4>, 
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806n, 880ii,626 »8, 686», 536 h, 
640», 648 n 5, 690 n, 692 n, 614 
nS, 621 nS, 666 n2, 778n, 869 
n 2, 876 Hi 901 n, 906 n, 907 »i 
028n. 026 m, 927 n. 934 w, 041 n, 
946 n, 046 n, 966 n, 970 n 2, 976 n, 
078 n, 979 », 083 n, 087 n 3, 093 w, 
096 n, 908 n, 900 n, 1006 n, 1000 n, 
1020 n, 1024 n 2, 1027 n 8, 1036 
1037n. J047n 4, 1082n, 1087 n, 
1088n, 1098i», llOOn, 1116n6, 
1182n, 1126 n 6,1127 1136 n 3, 

1188n, 1140n, 1148n4, 1166m, 
1167a. 1193n, 1109n, 1200m, 
1206m 3, 1811m, 1220m, 1821 m, 
1838 n 2. 1241m, 1248 n. 1244 n, 
1866 m 2, 1886n.— ^pp. ▼{, xx. 

19 n 2, 81 

m8, 36 m 6. Sm also under al- 
Fanikati. 

TinjA-I'Fayibi, the, See the Mnj* 
inal-i>Fafi|)i. 

TiriU)-i>Firi|htah, the, xi. See 
under Firiqj^tah. 

Tiri](b>i>Firuz*{bahi of gl]aniB>i* 
Sirij, the, xvi. 

TiriUl>i*Firdx>|hihi of ^iya-nd- 
Dia Baiani, the, xvi, xxix, 682 
m6, 684m 8, 600n, 634 m8, 677 
M 6, 678 M 8. 716 n 6, 776 n, 778 n, 
794m 1, 706 m. See alao nnder 
JFiy6*ad>Dia Banwil. 

Tarikh-i-Ohaxani. the, 869 m 2, 

883 M, 692 m. 

Tari|Eli->-Onxidah, the, xlviii, 24 
M 3, 26 M 2, 20II9, 82 m 6, 84 m 6, 
S7m 3, 41n8, 44m4, 46n8, 49 
n7. 63 n 2. 64n 7, 60m7, 64nl, 
88 M 6,94 H 8, 96 n 1, 07 MM 3 and 4, 
08 n 6, 100 n 5. 101 nn 6 and 7, 
102 n 2, 103 n, 108 n 5, 100 m 7, 
1]2ii 6. Il8t<. 117n. llSi*. 110 


m7. 124m 4, 126n 2,132nn9andl, 
134 nO, 138 n 9, 142 wl, 148 n 2, 
147 M 8, 161 M 6, 164 n 2, 166 n 
and nn 3 and 7,167 n 1, 168 m, 162 
M 2,163 M 4,173 M 4,174 m, 178 n 7, 
186n, 2l7n,232n. 286 n 4, 840m, 
2&4MM2and8, 264n, 266n, 270 
n7, 297n, 803 n7, 860n, 407 n6, 
489 n4, 447m 6, 462nl, 478n2, 
474 n, 476 n, 478 m 6, 486 n 8, 
678m, 8e9M2,90en, 041 n, 961m, 
lOOOn, 1144n5, 1160m, 1221m, 
1822m, 1850 m, 1268 n 4,1866 m 6. 
1278 n, 1287 u. 

Tlriltb-i-Mafit Abru, the, 941. See 
alao nnder Abru. 

Tiril^-i.Haft Ihlim, the, xri, 86 n: 

TSrikb'i'Qamd’nUah, the Mnatanfi, 
964II2. See also under lilamd’al* 
lah the Mnatanfi. 

Tirij^-i-Ibin Haiyam, the, It, 19, 
26, 81,66 andn8, 60, 116andnl, 
817, 820 m 2. 

Tarikh-Hbrihimi. the, 86 m 2, 81 
n3, 86nn4 and 6, 87n8, 41n8, 
44nl, 48n7, 96n I, 08n6, 100 
n6, 166n, 803 n7, Sl7n, 888ii2, 
868 n8. 861n6, 407nnS and 7, 
62311, 528 n 2, 869 n 8, lOSOn. 

TariU|-i.Jah&n Arf, the, 96 m 8, 81 
n8, 86 n 6, 41 n 8, 97m-4, 117 a, 
187 m 6, 147 m 8, 161m 6, 162 n 2, 
176 M 4, IOOmT, 882m, 864m 8. 
802m6, 806nl, 812m6, 816a2, 
820 n4, 822n, 888 n2, S68n8, 
863 n 6, 407 nn 6 and 7, 411 n, 
412n, 418n 2, 428 n8, 484n8, 
487n. 480 n 4, 482nl, 484n8, 
486 n 6, 440 n 8, 462ii2, 466n9, 
480ii4, 408 n 6, 674 n 6, 869 n2, 
1176n0.—app. xx. 

TiriUt'i'Jahangir. the, 869 r> 2. 
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802 », 888 N, 031 n, 948 H, 987 m, 
987 n 3, 1000 n, 1019 n, 1032 n, 
1038n, ]036nl, 1083n, 1098n, 
men, 1189n, 1148n4, 1166n. 
llOin, 1196ti, 1256 n 6, 1286n. 

T3rikh-i«JaHn Kushie, the, of 
the Jnwaini, zlix, 486 n3, 68Sn, 
640», 8e9n2, 888n, 970n. 987 
fiS, 1014 n 2, 1015 n, 1016 » 3, 
1010 n, 1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1031 n, 
1032 n, 1033 n, 1129 nl. 

Ttrikh-i-KhSn-i-Jahin. the Ludi, 
xvi. 

Tirikh-i-K3mrigan. the,—of Man- 
lina Ha’in-nd'Din, Sabswiri, 
lOnl, 1036 n. 

Tirlkh-i-Majdul. the,—of Itnira 
Mohammad 'Ali Abo’l (JLisim 
‘Imidi, xxxii n 2, 69. 

Tiriyj'i'Ma’^umi, the,—of Mir 
Ma'yiim.i-Bhakhnri, 613 n 2. 

Tirikh-i-Mir’at.j-JahSn Numi, the, 
—a generitl History by Muham¬ 
mad Baha, 79 n. See the Mir'at- 
•i-Jahan Numi. 

Tari]A-i-Mabarak ghahi, th,e, xri, 
666 n 8, 601 n, 716 n 6. 

TirikU-i-Mnkaddaai. the, 6, 303 n 7, 
306, 1268. 

Tirikh-i-Murassa’. the,—of Muham¬ 
mad Af7,a1 Khan. Khatnk. xvi, 
622 n. 

Tirikh-i-Nasiri. the. 68. 103 n, 119, 
122 and n 1, 317. See the Tankh 
-i-Al-i-Sabuk Tigin. 

Tirikh-i-Siabat-i-Afaifhinah. the,— 
of the gliaiyi ’Abd-ur-Razzah, 
Matizi, xvi. 

Tiri^i-i-Rijahalie Jammu, the, 
xvi. 

Tiri!ih-i-RHshidi, the, —of the Mir- 
B& Muhammad Haidar, the 
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Doi^lili Mughal, zri, 918 m, 
1283 »1. 

Tari]^i-Sind of Mir Ma’fum, the 
Bakhari, the, xvi, 643 n. 

TariU-i-Tabari, the, xvi, 33nl, 
38n6, 42n9, 44n4, 68n3, 308 
n 2, 697 n 8. See also nnder af* 
Tabari. 

Tarikh-i-Yafa’i, the, 9 m. 1, 10n 8, 
lln4,12n8, 41n8,42MO,60n8, 
94 n 3, 97 n 4,98 n 6, 99 n, 102n2, 
107nn7aad8112M5,113/>,117n, 
118n, 120nl, 132n9, 133n3, 
136 n, 143 n 2, 146 n 6, 167 n 8, 
178 n 7, 204n, 209 n 6, 212 n, 222 
Ml, 223 n 3, 224 n 8, 233 nn 6 
and 6, 235 n 2, 236 n 6, 239 n 2, 
240n, 244 n 3, 248 n2, 261nl, 
254 n 3, 264 n, 266 n, 268 n 3, 274 
n9, 281n5, 285n 3, 288 »8, 

289 n, 370 n, 380 n 9, 381 n 2, 893 
m 8, 400 n 3, 401 m, 402 n, 403 n, 
'107 'iM 5 and 7, 41 In, 419 a 5, 
473 n 2, 496 n 9, 526 n 8, 632 n 4, 
640 n, 869 n 2, 908 ii, 926 n, 988 n , 
1129 nl. 

Tarikh-i-Tamlni of Bailiaki. the, 
106 n. See nnder the Tari](h-i- 
Al-i-Sahuk-Tigin. 

Tarij^-i-Yamini of al-'Utbi,—See 
the Kitab-i-Yamini. 

Tariiis, the,—name of a people, 1018 

n3. 

Tarkhan, explauatiuu of the word, 
942 n. 

Tarkhan, one of four tlughal tribes 
styled the iilus-i-Oharganah. 
1164 n 9 

Tai'kliun, Malik of the people of 
the Sn|^d of Samarkand, 915 ii. 

Tnrua, application of the word, 567 
II 4. 1234 II 9« 
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Tiurtan, tbo, 874 n, 880 n, 1018 1 «, 
1019a, 1089», 1167 n. 1171». 
See elao the Tettin, of which 
word Tartera is the European 
apelling. 

Tawheran, 160 n 7. 

Taadar [Naro} Jai>pal, ruler of 
Bird, 86 n. 

Ta fh. 4^aaam-ad-DaaIah, Abu’l 
'Abbas, the B^jib,—oommander 
of the foroes of Amir Nuir, son of 
Manfur, son of Nul} Samani, 44 
and n 2, 46 and a 7. 

Tasso, 160 m. 

Tassukan or Yasaukan Khltfin. the 
Tattar,—third wife of the Qhin- 
gia K^an, 1002 n. 

Tata, the,—the Chinese Anme for 
the Tattirs. 

Tatar, the Gakbar, habitation of, 
1132 n. 

Tatar ^an, Muhammad irsalau, 
son of Araalan j^an-i'Sanjar,— 
governor of Lakha^awaft, 771 n, 
772 n, 776 n, 779 n. 

Tatars, the, 691 n. See under the 
Titiirs. 

Tatatouggo, a master of the I-g]^uri 
language, 1186 n. 

Tains, the, also called the Rirhhs, 
—one of the tribes of the Koh-i- 
Jud, 1132 n. 

Taitar 1-miV, the, 874n, S76 a, 876 
m,877 n,881 n, 882 m. 884m, 886m, 
887m, 801 n, 807 n, 808 », 899 n, 
000n,987ml,038n, OAOrn, 900», 
1041 m 3,1092 n, 1282 m 6. 

Tattar Khan b. Aliiyah S^an, son 
of Kiwak,—Orst ruler of the 
Tattar I-mak, 873 n, 874 w, 886 n, 
887 «, 900 m, 061 a. 

Tattar Ming or Hazarah, the,—one 


of the divisioiis of the Ohi mria 
fail’s army, 1093 ». 

Tattars, the,—descendants of Tsttsr 
Khan, son df Alinjah g^in, son of 
Kiwak, 866 n, 869 m 2, 873 n, 

876 n, 877 n, 883 u, 884 m, 886 m, 
886 n, 887 m, 891 m, 894 m, 896 m, 
898 m, 890 m, 900 m, 913 m, 936 n 6, 
087m 7,940m, 944m, 948m, 949m. 
961 m, 980, 1001 n, 1014 m 2,1036 
ml, 1041m 8, 1076 m, 1098 m, 

1094m, llUGm, 1109m2, 1127m, 
1186 m 8, 1161 m, 1167 m, 1168 n, 
1217 n, 1286 ml, 1248 n 8, 1284 
m5,1200 m 9. 

Tavernier, 860 m 9, lllOm. 

Tawarlkh-i-'A^am. the,—name of a 
historical work, 1. 

Tayanak Khan, also written Tayin 
and Tayanak, the,—Tubnku or 
Taibuku, son of Balikto Insnaj,— 
sovereign of tlie Turkish tribe of 
the Naemins, 040 m, 044 n, 046 m, 
946 n, 947 m, 040 n, 966 n, 1001 m, 
1092 ». 

Taylor, Meadows, author of the 
Student’s Manual of Indian 
History, 446 m, 462 m, 467 m. 

Tncbii or Tizbur, sou of Fariiwwiil 
or l^arawal,—ancestor of Enhak 
the Tizi. 804. He is also OHlled 
Tabiir and Tozio-barsed, which 
see. [Persians, 804 and m 3. 

Tati, name of the Arabs among 

Tilzik Ohuris. the, 610 m, 611m. 
See also under the Tijaik Ghuris 

TksIo.baTsed, son of Fnriwwal or, 
l^arawal,—father of all the 

'Arabs and brother of Hog^ng 
Malik, 303 andn7, 804. He is 
differently called Tabur, Tasbu 
and 'i'Szhiir. 
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Tisio-bantd, Tlzio-l)ar8!|ed or 
Tftzio>nanad. See the above. 
Tafkirah of the Daf^iatani, the, 
azz. 

Tafkirah of Danlat 8]jib, the, 609 

n6. 

Tatkirat-nl-Abrir, the,—of tbe 
Akhund. Darwecah, zvi. 
Tafkirat>iil-Maluk, the,—of Ya^yi 
iftii ti. zvi, 89 n 8, 90« 4, 99 n, 
102nl 112«3, llSn, 449 n8, 

461 n, 628n, 5*6n 7, 667 » 8, 593 
n7, 60Sn6, 609»l, 613n7, 619 
«7, 628 nl, 639 n4, 641» 8, 647 
n9, 691*.—app. vi, viii, zzvi. 
Tehttkan, poaaibly Tebukang, the 
Fa^fur, raler of Qliin, 1218«. 
Tempitra, the religiona military 
order of the, 101» 8. 

Terry’a “Voyage,” 686 * 7, 688«. 
Thnmar, Qneen, aovereign of ^ar- 
jiat&Q 1001 n. 

Xhamuraa-i-Diw-Band,—third of 
the Blataniah dynaaty of ’Ajam, 
and gmndaon of Hoahang, the 
■eoond of the dvnaaty, 2. 

Tharoo oaate, the, 660 n 4.' Bee 
under tbe Tiharii. 

Thiour Diw, Eae of NahrwSlah, 
616 nl. 

Thomas, B., anthor of the “ Chroni- 
olea of the Patan Kings of Dehli,” 
z, izii, zziii, zzvi andnS, Iv, 71 
n6, 72n6, 91 n 9 , 114n, 288 n8, 
869 n 6,399 n, 424 n 6, 426 « 6,469 
n 9 , 488»1, 497 «8, 610n, 614 n, 
620 n, 636 n, 66 6, 661*, 668 

n7, 660n, 673« 9, 680 n8, 684 

* 2 , 698 n 8,603 « 6, 616*, 622*, 

632«, 637 * 8, 638*1, 642 * 3, 
644*, 657 * 6, 661 u, 666 » 668 m, 
669 It, 8 679 n 6, 680«, 685*4, 


688 * 2, 600*1, 090*1, 730 * 0, 
771*, 772*, 774*.779*,791 *4, 
796 n 2,800 *, 818 « 8,869 » 8,861 
*6, 878*, 1011 *, 1108*1, 1129 
*1, 1269*8.—app. i, iii, iv, vi, 
vii. See also under the Pathan 
Kings of Debll. 

Thornton, 462*, 706 * 7. [zzzi. 
Tbonaand and one Wights, Lane's, 
Thugatshnr, wrong spelling of the 
name of Tsgh^lfill^r, son of U- 
Tigin, which see. 

Tigin, a Tnrkish title borne by 
Turks and Tatiirs, 944 *. 
Tigln-i-Buaarg, a name inoorreotly 
given to Malik Balban-i-Busorg 
'las-nd-Din Kashlu Khan, of the 
Maliks of Saltan Shams-nd-Din 
I.ynl-Timish of Dihli, 661 *. 
Tihlru, the,—a race of people 
dwelling in the monnteins bet« 
ween Tibbat and Lakhapawaf!, 
660 and * 4, 662 *, 667 * 1. 
'Times’* newspaper, the, 890*, 
1027 * 8. 

Timur, the Oorgin, Amir, [the 
celebrated Tamerlatie], xlv, Iviii, 
109 * 9, 291*, 460 * 8, 499*, 
884 *, 889 «, 893 n, 806 », 808 n. 
918*, 926*. 988*, 1027 * 8, 

1036 n, 1078 * 4, 1146*, 1166 * 6, 
1236*1.—app. z. 

Timur, the Nu-yin, Amir of Wai<- 
Wnram,—one of the Nu-yins of 
tbe Ohingiz KhSn, 1178*. 

Timur Malik, governor of K^njand, 
nnderSiiltan ’Ala-nd-Din Mnham* 
mad-i-Takish l^wirasm gliih, 
972 «, 978*. 974*. 1118*9. 
Timur Mulik b. Sultan ’Alk-ud- 
Uiu Mnhiimiiind-i-Takish ^wi* 

razm .^ah, 234 u 3, 286 * 0. 
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Timur N&mab, the,—• hlatory of 
Amir Timur the Qnrgin, 887 h. . 

Timur Tiih,—of the race of ^eiin, 
chieftain of the Mufhule. 888 n. 

Timuriah dynaaty,—another name 
of the Mof^l dynaaty founded 
at Dihli, by Bibar Bidg^ih, 
1146 n. 

Tihgia, the sixth aon of Ai^uz ]^an, 
the third aovereign of the Mng^l 
I>maV, 880 n. 

Tingia or Tinjia Khin b. Mangali 
ghin, aon of Yal-dua,—Vlllth 
aorereign of the Mughal I-niiV, 
881 n. [1092 n, 1138 n. 

TingVut, the, a tribe of Mngj^dla 

Tingl^ut, aon of Juji [TuB];ti] ^an, 
aon of the Ohingiz Khan. 1106 n, 
lJ66n, 1178n. 

Tinghut language, the, 1085 n 8. 

Tingri the Sbidar^u or ghi- 

dia^u, the Badehah of the ter> 
ritory of Ting^ut or ^iahln, 
1085 andnS. 1000, 1006, 1006. 

Tinjiz Khan. See nnder Tingia ^an 
b. Mangali ^an. 

Tipu’a Library, vii. 

Tir Mnbammad b. Malik Sbib, son 
of Sultan Alb-AraaJan-i-Ohazi. 
Salju^i, 144 andnS. See under 
Muhenmad b. Malik Shah, the 
SaljQVi. 

Tod'a Rajaathan, 468 n 6, 460 n 9, 
467ti, 6l7n, eiOn, 622n, 611n3, 
601 n, 728 n 3, 828 n 3. 

Tbhaehi, name of a mler whoae 
territory waa aabdaed by Batu 
Khan, aon of Tuahi, son of the 
Ohingia Khan. 1170 n. 

Tbkua-I-ghiirs,—thoseof thel-ghura 
who dwelt on the tokit or nine 
rirera, 880 n, 061 n, 1097 n 6. 


Tontine or ten Thontands,—the first 
of the four degrees of Mn^gtls, 
948 a. 

Tonshi, Tuns^i or Tug|jl,—envoy of 
the Kafa-Khita-is to Saltan ’Ala¬ 
nd-Din Mnl^ammad gj^warazm 
Sbah,929 n. 

Toris, the, 499 n, —read the f oris, 
see Ixi. 

Toahajar, See under Tagkosbiri the 
Bahadur. 

Tott, Baron de, 1236 nl. 

To-whan, theChalar (Jali-ir),—one 
of the officers of “Mengko” ^a- 
an, son of Tuli, son of the Ohin- 
giz Khan. 1222 n. 

Traditionists, the,T~-the four ortho¬ 
dox sects of Muhammadans, 884 
and n6, 386. 

Travels of Father Avril, in Tartary, 
667 » 4. 

Travels, Masson’s, 330 n 7, 427 n, 
1068 n 6. 

“Travels in the steppes of the 
Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the 
Gaucasus, etc , by-Xavier Hom- 
maire de Hell, 884 n. 

Tschermiss, the,—an ancient people 
dwelling between the Volga and 
Tanals or Don,—the modern 
Q]inrkns probably, 1170 n 8. 

Tubba’-i-Akbar b. Ahran, of the 
Tababi'ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba’-uI-Atghar b, i^assaii, of the 
Tabfibi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba’-ul-Ausat, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba’s, the,—the royal tribe of 
Arabia Felix, 803 n 7. See also 
under the Tababi’ah. 

Tubba’ Yawa, the incorrect spell¬ 
ing of the word Tabsbi’afa. 
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Tub or Tab Tingri,—title of the 
Ho^al saint, Kukju, son of Min- 
glQc l eb akah. 94S n, 066 n. 

Tabaka or Taibnku, the Tayanak 
^Sn, son of Balikto InSnaj,— 
sovereign of the Kaem&us, 944 n. 
See also under the Tayknak 
S^an. 

Tnyha Tigin, the f^ajib—one of the 
generals of Salman ’Ala-ud-Din 
Mas’ud-i-Karitn, son of Sultan 
Ibrahim, Ghaanawi. 107. 

Toghaohor. also styled Dalan,—one 
ef the Nuylns of the QJ^ingiz 
Khan. 966 n. 

Tuj^ae-l'imur, son of Tus^i [Juji], 
son of the Ohingia ^an, 1102 n, 
1164n0, 1166 n. 

Tiighan-i.Bnnkar.—one of the 

Amirs of Sultan Jalal-ud"Din 
hlang'bnmi, son of Snitkn Mu- 
bammad'i-Takish Khwarazm 
eOiinh, 1116 It. 

Tui^Bn Khkn, Sharaf-nd-Din. son 
of 'All, son of Musa, son of SatuV* 
]$ujab,—^Vlth of the Afrasiyabi 
^hans of Tnrkistiin, 85 n, 904 n. 

Tughan Shah [Takishl. son of Alb* 
Arsalan-i-Ghazi. son of Da’ud-i* 
Jaghar Beg, son of Saljui^, the 
Turkman, 188 n 8. 

Tugban Shah b. Ibrahim, Sayyid* 
ns-Salatin, son of Saltan Maa’ud, 
Ghaznawi. 106. 

fughan Shah b. Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah- 
dar,—second of the Sanjariyah 
Maliks of Ki|hapur, 181 and n 9, 
182, 245 n 7, 246 n 8, 419 n 6. 

Tnghlak dynasty of Dibli, the,— 
founded by Ghiyas-nd-Din 
Taghlay. 610 n. [ghaa^ Khan. 

Tnghmkkh Khan. See under Tam- 

18 


187 

Togbril, signifioation of the word, 

866 n. 

Tnghril, governor of Bangalah 
under Saltan GBiivas-ud-Din Bal- 
ban, 689 n, 690 n, 776 n. 

Tnghril II,—Amin ]^an*s Ni’ib 
in the governorship of Bengal, 
772 n. 

Tn^ril, al-Mal’un, or the execrated, 
—the usurper of the throne of 
Ghainin. 98 n 8, 99 n and n 2, 100 
andn4, 101, 132 n 9. 

Tnghril. Baha-ud-Din, al-Mu’izsi 
Bs-Snltani,—one of the Mu- 
’izziab Sultans of Hind, 471 n, 
618 n, 620 n, 544 andn4, 646 
and n 6, 646 and n 7, 647 and n, 
649 n4, 619n0. 627n 4, 704 n6, 
727 andn8, 782 n 8, 767 andnO. 

^ Baha-ud-Din [styled- by 

some Badr-ud-Din], the Banjari, 
-—governor of Hirat, 248, 249, 
874 andn5, 876 n, 877 andnO, 
879 andn6, 391, 427. 

Tagferil b. Arsalan ghah b. Tnghril 
b. Muhammad b. Malik S&ah, son 
of Saltan Alb-Arsalkn-i-Ghazi. 
Baljuhi, Sultan,—^last of the 
Saljuhiah dynasty, 91 n 9, 165 n 2, 
166 n and n 7, 167 andn8, 171 
n9, 172 n 8, 242 andn6, 247 n, 
249 n 3, 260, 206 n. 

Tughril b. Isra’il b. Saljuh, son of 
LnVman, the Tarkman, 126 n 2. 

Tnghril b. Mahmud b. Muhammad 
b. Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Araslan-i-GhazI. Saljuhi,—gover¬ 
nor of 'Irah'i-’Ajam under Sultan 
Banjar, 146 n 6, 151 n 6. 

Tughril b. Mas’ud b. Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Araalan-i-Ghazi. Saljuhi,—gover- 
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nor of ’TrnV*i-’Ajam nnder Bnitiin 
Sanjar, 161 a 6. 

Toshril b. Malfammad b. Malik 
Qhab, son of 3al(6n Alb-A.r8slin-i- 
^iai, Saljn^i,—governor of 
i-’Ajam nnder Snlfan Sanjar, 
161 n 6, 170n8, I7ln9, 242. 

Tnghril b. Sanj^nr, son of Man- 
dud, son of Zangi, son of A^- 
San^nr, the Ata-bak of Firs, 
176 » 8. 

Tughril-i-Tnyhan BJian —ono of 
the Maliks of Snlfan Mhams-nd- 
Dln I-yal-Timis^ of Dihll, xxvii. 
See under his title of ‘Iss-nd- 
Din. 

b. Tof^ril, SaljuV>,—last 
of the dynasty, 166 and n 2. See 
nnder T 01^1 b. Arsalan Sj^ah, 
which is his oorreot name. 

Tnghril Beg b. Mika’il, son of 
SaljulF, son of Lnlpnan, the Turk¬ 
man,—the first of the Snlju- 
^iah dynasty, 86 m, 94 n 2, 108 
n9, 116m8, 117n, 119m7, 122 
and mm 8 and 9,123 and m, 124 m, 
126 and mm 7, 8 and 1, 126 and mm 
2 and 8, 129 andnS, 180, 182 
and nm 9 and 1,188 m and m 8,186 
m 2, 186 m, 174 m, 232 m. His 

oorreot name is Abu Talib, Mn- 
l^immad, and bis title, Bnkn- 
nd-Din Tn^ril Beg, Yamin-i- 
Amlr-nl-Mu’minin. 

Tnyhril b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 
ns-Salatin, eon of Sulfan Mas’ud, 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Tnghml.—name of a bird nsed in 
field sports, 936 and m 6. 

fngitral I'igin,—surname of Tamnr- 
ahi, the Tattar, afterwards 
known as the Awang ^an. 


which see, 036 andmfi, 680 m, 
940 n. 

Tub or Tftwab, son of Ktbah, son 
of Nub,—ancestor of ^ubik, the 
Taxi, 808. 

Tub, son of Ru-s^ed,—ancestor of 
Tahir ibn nl-^nsain, 0. 

Tnbfat-nl-Kiram, the,—name of a 
historical work, xvi. [nian. 

Tuiniiin, the. See nnder the Tu- 

Tujs or Tuj, son of Afrldun, the 
Badshah of *Ajam, 808 andn2. 

Tujz, son of Farawal,—brother of 
Ho^ang, Badshah of ’Ajam, 808 
m7. 

Tub, son of Mnblas,—governor of 
Kirman, 817 u 6. 

Tubae, Tuba or T&bia, son of Bu- 
zanjar, the first ruler of the Bu- 
sanjar dynasty of the Mugbal !• 
mab, 894 m. 

Tnkafihhr or T<ibfill*i^> the Nu-yan 
988 m, 989 m. Bee also nnder 
Taf^ashar, the Bahadur. 

Tukajar, the Gurgan, son-in-law of 
the Ohingiz ^an, 1027 m 8,1120 
m2. See also nnder Tagb^Sitv, 
the Gurgan. 

Tukal, the Bab|j[^I,—the Magical 
Bhahnah []Intendant3 of Qalab, 
1264 m. 

Tukal, son of Tuli B^an, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 1169m, 1170m. 

Tnbashi, the^^atunof Ysssu-Mnn- 
ga, son of Qhayhatae Khan, son of 
the Ohingiz ^an, 1184 m. 

Tubcll^. See under Tughaohar. 
the Bahadur. 

Tubia or Tuba, son of Bu-zanjar, 
the first ruler of-the Bu-zanjar 
dynasty of the Mughal I-mab, 
894 m. 
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Tukia-Tigin, called also Sag^n&lF* 
Tigiii, Bon of Czar, the Ij^an^nli, 
chief of Almilig^ 969 n 1, 986 n. 

Tuklah, the Moghal Sha^^nah 
[Intendant] of Qillah, 1243 n. 

Taklah or Dnklah, son of Maadud, 
son of Zangi, son of AV-SanVar, 
Ata-bak of Fara under the Sal- 
juVia, 174 n, 176 n 7. 

Taklah or Dnklah, son of Salghilr. 
mistaken for Tuklah, son of 
Maadud, which see. 

Tuklah or Dnklah, son of Sani^nr, 
Diiataken for Taklah, son of 
Zangi, which see. 

Taklah or Dnklah son of Zangi, son 
of Maadud, the Ata-bak of Fars, 
176 and nn 8 aud 9, 176 aud n 1, 

Twk-li or Tugh-li sheep, 968 andn7. 

Tulfita, the Bigi,—the Badgh&hof the 
Makrit tribes, of the Muji^ala, 
940 n, 941 n, 946 m, 946 n, 947 m, 
949 n, 960 m, 961m, 962 m, 981m, 
982 m, 983 n. 

TuV-To|^an, the Amir or Chief of 
the Makrit Mnj^als of the Kaiat 
division of the Mughals, 268 n 4, 
269 m, 273 m, 931 m, 961 m, 970 n 2, 
981 n, 982 m, 983 n, 986 m, 1097n 6. 

TuVuIVu or 

Tukulkusbi, the Jazbi,— one of the 
Nu-yios of the Ohingiz Khan. 
1137 m, 1138 m, 1139 m. 

Tuituz or DuVuz, daughter of Aig^u, 
son of the Awang Khan,—the 
Christian Khatun of Uulaku, son 
of Tiili, son of the Ohingiz Blhan. 
1193 m, 1262 m. 

Tukuz-I-ghurs, the,—those of the 
l-ghnrs who dwelt on the T«*«i 
•or mime rivers, 889 m, 961 n, 1097 

R 6. 


Tulan or Talin, the Jnsbl, the 
Talang^t Mn^al, —one of the 
Nu-yins of the Ohingii Khan. 
989 m, 1004, 1028, 1064, 1066, 
1061m 7,1080 m 6. 

Tuli, Tului or Tulue Khan, son of 
the Ohingis Khan, xlviii, 280 m 9, 
686 m, 939 m, 940 m, 941 m, 944 m, 
946 m, 970 m 2, 976 m 6, 976 m, 
988 n, 1000 m, 1004 ml, 1012 m 9, 
1017 m, 1018 m, 1020m, 1026, 

1027 m 8, 1028 n, 1081 m, 1032 m, 
1033 m, 1034 n 9, 1036 and m, 1036 
m 1,1037 m, 1038 and mn 6 and 6, 
1039 andm7, 1040, 1049 m2, 
1084 m, 1086 m, 1087 m, 1090 m, 
1091 m, 1092 m, 1094 m, 1095 m, 
1104m 6,1106 m, 1106 m, 1116 n 6, 
1127n, ll37n, 1188m, 1143n, 
1162m, 1164m, 1165m, 1176 and 
m9, 1177 m, 1178 m, 1181, 1199 m, 
1228 m, 1226, 1226. 

Twit, a Moghul Word signifying 
mirror, eradicated from the lan- 
gnage of the Mof^als in favor of 
guKgi, 1176 m 9, 1177 m. 

Tulue Khan, son of the diingis 
Khin. See under Tuli Khan. 

Tuma,—one of the chiefs of the 
Kara- Kh ita-is. 911, 912 m. 

Tumads, the,—or 

Tuinats, the,—a tribe of Mug^ls, 
931m, 981 m. 

Totngbagh [also written TnfdtmaUi] 
Khan.—a descendant of Bughra 
^an of Tarkistkn, and father 
of Tarkan Khatun. the consort of 
Malik ghah, son of Salman A1b« 
Arsalan-i-Ohazi. Saljuki, 188 n 9. 

Tuinlnae or Tumina-i, also written 

Tiiininnh or 

Tiimnnh, son of Bae-Snnkar or 
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Bie*San^iar,—‘lixth of tho Bu- 
lanjar dyoMty of the Mo^al 
806 », 1067 n. 

Tfinag or 

Tunak, &rat mm of Turk, son of 
Yafli [Japheth], 672 n, 878 n, 
870 n. 

Tongani, the,—name of a people, 
800 n. 

Tnngnsian race, the,—one of the 
four great races into which the 
Scythians are dirided, 886 n. 

Tunlan or Tu>inan, the,—the priest¬ 
ly class of the Mn^al idol-wor¬ 
shippers, 1110 andn7, 1111 n, 
1167 andnO, 1168, 1160, 1162 n. 
Also called the Tunis. 

Tunis, the, li, 1110 andn7, lllln. 
Bee the above. 

Tanish, wrong name of Tatish, son 
of Snlt&n Alb-Arsalin-i-Gtttial. 
Saljo^I. 

Tnnnr Bijahs, the, 620 n. 

Tur b. Farldun, the sovereign of 
'Ajam,—mler of Hswari-nn- 
Nahr and Tnrkistan, 881 n, 
888 n, 883 n. 

Tura-ohln ^atnn, of the BEyaut 
tribe,—one of the wives of Mangu 
IJIa'an, son of Tull, son of the 
Ohi ngla ^an, 1228 n. 

furak b. Anshar,—ancestor of Tahir 
ihn nl-l^naain, 9. 

Turakinah Oatun, of the Ghat or 
Grhir Makrit tribe,—second of 
the focr Khltiins of ITktSe l^a’in, 
son of the Qhingls B[han. 053 n, 
lUln, 1142n, 1144, 1148» 7, 
1160fi. 1161n, ll62n, 1178n, 
1181 n 2. 

Turin Dnyit, daughter of ^usrau 
Farwiz, son of Hnrmns, son of 


Nus^Irwan,—Vllth of the AkI- 
sirah dynasty of ’Ajam, 6. 

Turin Malik b. Jamghed Malik b. 
Sultan 'Ali-nd-DIn Mas’ud-1- 
Karim, Ghaznawl. 107. 

Turin Qhih, son of Abu Las^kar-l- 
Aiyub, son of g^idl al-Enrdl. 
See under Malik-uI-Mu’affam 
Stams-nd-Daulah, Turin g^ih. 

Turiu ghih b. Snl^in Ibrahim OHias- 
nawl, 106. 

Turanian race, the,—known to the 
Greeks as Scythians, and in 
modern times as Tatars, 886 w, 
899 n. 

Turbae, the Mu^al,—one of the 
leaders of the Ohinglz Khan’s 
army, 1084 n. See also under 
Turtae. 

Tnrgut, the,—name of a tribe, 
1091 n. 

Turls, the,—a people reckoned 
among the Afghins, but who 
claim other descent, Ixi, 409 n. 

Tnrk, the first of the eight sons of 
Yafij! [Japheth], progenitor of 
the Turks, 870 n, 871 n, 872 n, 
873 n, 876 n, 870 n, 881 n, 882 n, 
887 n, 900 n, 1106 n, 1140 n, 1269 
nl. 

Turk-III, Amir,—chief of the Angl- 
ras Knni^nrat MugJiale, 043 n. 

Turk Imak, the,—one of the Oha liar 
I-maif, 874 n. 

Torkan j^atun, daughter of Sultan 
Alb-Arsalan-i-OhazI, son of Di’ud- 
i-Jaghnr Beg, son of Mika’I), son 
of Saljuk, son of LnVman, the 
Turkman, 906 n. 

Turkan ^atun, daughter of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-DIn Khwarazm Shah, 
given in mturriage by Mangu 
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Qla’t command to Malik 9alib, 
Bon of Badr-ud-DiaLuliiof Maofil, 
1263 n. 

Tnrkan ]^itun, danghter of Tom- 
^tgll ]^an, a desoendant of 
Bnghra jS^an of Torkistan,— 
one of the wives of Salman Malik 
gljah, the 8aljuki« and mother of 
Saltan Sanjar, 138 m andnS, 
189 n. 148 n 8. 

Tarkan IQ^atiin, mother of Saltan 
Baiijryah, the daaghter of Saltan 
Shama-nd.Din l-yal-Timigh of 
Dihli, 68S. 

Tarkan j^atun, wife of Saltan 
Takiah, and mother of Saltan 
'Ala-nd'Din Mabammad Khwa- 
razm Shah. 279 n 6, 880 n 7, 

929 m, 930 n, 982 m, 993 n, 1082 », 
1098 n. 

Tarkan Khatuu. the Mnlikah-i* 
Jahfin, chief consort of Saltan 
Sanjar, son of Malik Sliali, son of 
Saltan Alb-Arsalan-i-GhazI. Sal> 
jubi, 154 andn2, 163, 156 m8, 
88 Sm6, 911, 926n. 

TarkSn-i-^wajah-Tasli, 699 n 2 
Bee ander the jQ^wajah-Taah 
slaves. 

Tarkan Shah h. Saltan Ibrahim 
Gfeasnawi. 106. 

Tarkish raoo, the, —one of the four 
great races into which the Soy* 
thians are divided, 886 n. 

Turkish Slave dynasty of Dibli, the, 
26 ml, 41 n6, 168, 610n, 611 n, 
687 n, 636 n 6. 

Turk-manind or Tark-miin,—why 
the Turkmans became so named, 
879 n. 

Turkmans, the,—one of the Oha- 
bar 1-mab, 871 n, 874 n. 878 ii, 


879 a, 880n, 906 n, 909 n, 958 n, 
1015 n, 1021 n8, 1022n, 1028«i, 
1030m, 1081 n, 1284 aadn4, 
1281m. 

Turks, the,—descendants of Tark, 
the flrst of the eight sons of 
Yafiji [Japheth], xii, siii, 31 m4, 
41 m 6, 45, 68, 62, 66, 69, 70, 119 
m8, 231, 232 m, 428 m 8, 477 n 6, 
482 m, 496 m2, 497 and m2, 609 m, 
611 n, 536m, e48m 8, 666 andn7, 
664 m, 507 n 4, 606 and m 8, 607, 
836, 860 m2, 870m, 871 m, 878m, 
874 n, 878 m, 879 m. 880 m, 882 m, 
883 m, 884 m, 885 m, 886 n, 887 m, 
891m, 892 m, 809 m, 000 andm, 
001 a, 903 m, 904 m, 906 m, 007 m, 
009 n, 0)2 n, 013 m, 914 m, 916 m, 
916 », 922 m, 923 m, 925 m, 926 m, 
034m, 035, 036 andm6, 987ml, 
940n, 041m, 944m, 946n, 948m, 
049 m, 953 m, 966 m, 966 m, 962 m, 
978 II, 080, 983 m. 009 1>, 1001 m, 
1004,1014 m 2,1016 and m 3,1021, 
1022 m, 1020 n, 1030 m. 1082 m, 
1041II3, 1045 m, 1076 m, 1082 n, 
1087 m, 1091m, 1094n, 1097 m6, 
1100mO, 1106n, 1117 andm7, 
II 2 O 11 I, 1131m, 1132m, 1183, 
1137, 1138 m, 1161m, 1167 m, 

1168m, 1216n, 1217 m, 1283n3, 
1236ml, 1277m, 1282 andm6, 
1284 a 6. 

“ Turks in India,” the,— by Henry 
Qeorge Keene, M. B. A. S., Judge 
of Agra, 1004 m. 

Tur-Kuryhah or Tur-Kuryliah. the 
name given by the Tnrks to the 
Great Wall of China, 036 ti. 

Tiit'kutae or Turghiitne l^ariltub, 
great-grandson of Hamanka, sou 
of ijLaidii Khan, the fourth of 
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the Bii-sanjar djoasty of the 
Mn^al Badehah of the 

Taojiat Ungbala, 988 n. 

Turmati, the Nu-yin. See linder 
Turtae or Torti. 

Tomer, 663 n. 

Torautae AgJ^ul, aon of Tul! ^an, 
aon of the Ql^ingia Khan. 1194 n. 

Turtae or 

Tiirti, the Mug||al Nu-In,—one of 
theleaderaof the Ohingia ^^an’a 
army, 293 n 5, 297, 684 nl, 636 
andn, 636 n, 689 n 2, 640 n. 

Tortiah,—the lieutenant of Saltan 
’Ala-ud-Din Mo^ammad-i-Takieh 
Khworazm Sl^ah, in Samarl^nd, 
931 n. 

Tueal or T7 mI, Amir,—governor of 
Iran Zamin under the Mogj^ls, 
1121 n, 1122 n, lUln, 

Tualii KhSn, aon of the OhJngii 
Shin, 288 and n 4, 260 and n, 273 
n6, 280, 281, 960 n6,061 n, 063 
n 8,1004 n 8,1026 and nn 6 and 7, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102 
andn, 1103, 1104, 1146, 1164, 
1172, 1283, 1284, 1202. See also 
under Juji whioh is the Irani 
apelliog of the name. 

Tutag or 

Tutak, first aon of Turk, son of 
Yafig [Japheth], 872 n, 873 n, 
879 n. 

Tutar Ag^iil, son of Batu Khan, son 
of Tiishi [Juji] Khan, son of the 


(Zllingia l^an, 1289 n, 1848 n, 
1286 n. 

Tutas^, son of Salfan Alb-Araalan- 
i- Gh asi. son of Da’ud-i-Jaghar 
Beg, son of Mika’il, aon of SaljOI^, 
the Turkman. See under rntiah. 
Taj-nd-Danlah. 

Tutli~one of the Chieftains of the 
^nca tribe, 166. 

Tutislj, Taj-nd-Daulah Abu Sa’id, 
son of Sultan Alb-Araalan-i-QhaaL 
son of Da’ud-i-Jayhar Beg, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saljuk, the Turk* 
man, 189 n, 144 » 3, 204 n. 

Tutmaj, signification of the word, 
141 n 7. 

Totmar-i-QSubin, the Bahadur,— 
one of the leaders of the Ohingia > 
^an’s army, 981 >i. 

Tnwawohin Khatun, of the Ba- 
yaut tribe,—one of the wives of 
Mangu Sa'an, aon of Tuli Khan, 
son of the QlliDSiz ^an, 1223 n. 

Tuaak-i-Jahangiri, the,—app, xxi. 

Tut, signification of the word, 68 n 9. 

Tuzt, name of an expensive and fine 
fabric, 63 and n 9. 

Tusuk-i-Babari, the,—name of a 
historical work, xvi. 

Tuzun b. Abn’l Wafi, the Amir-nl* 
Umari, chief of the Turks of 
Bafj^idad, in the Khilafat of al- 
MuttaVi B’illah, 66 n 1, 68. 

Tymunee, wrong spelling of the 
Taimani Imak, which see. 


u 

’Ubaid'allah. b. Tahir,— dopnty of 
’Umro, son of Lais, SuiTiirr, at 
Bag1|dnd, 23 n 9. 


’Ubaidi Isma’ili dynasty in Egypt, 
the termination of, 217», 616 
n 2. 
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?dTi«h or Cdl S«h, ruler of JUor, 

607 N. 

^dii^ati, the,—one of the lept of 
the Hakrit tribe of Mngbala, 
947n, 966f». 

[Jdc-u^i, the,—the three jroungeBt 
■one of AgbuE ^an, the third 
■orereign of the Unghel I-mSk, 
879 n, 880 n, 896 n, 1096 n. 

Dg^ul-^uimigh or Cghul lS.iinigh, 
the chief ^atun of Kyuk ^an, 
aon of Cktae ^S’an, aon of the 
Ohingii ^an, 1177nl, 1180n, 
1184m, 1283n. 

D^ul Malik, or Af^ul 9^ib, aon of 
Bulfln ’Ala-ud-Din Muhammad* 
i'Takiah ^waraam g^ah, 864 
n8, 286 n 6. 

Cghug Khan b. (ara ^an, aon of 
Mu^al Khan. - third aorereign of 
the Muf^al I-mak, 876 n, 880 n, 
888 n, 801 n, 804 n. See also 
under Agbibi j^an. 

t^grian race, the,—one of the four 
great races into which the Scy¬ 
thians are divided, 886 n. 

t^hat Makrita, the, 1141n. See 
under the 'Crhar Makrit. 

'Cbiid CrmangVut, the,—a Mughal 
tribe of the race of ^aian, 
1089 n. 

Clraak or Ci-ma^ tribe, the,— 
deecendanta of Alinjah Khan, 
son of Kiwak, 873 m. 

Cin-^un, the name given by the 
Mnghals to the Great Wall of 
China, 056 m. 

Cin-kut tribe, the, 956 m. See under 
the Ung-kuta. 

Cir-at or lur-at tribe of Mnghals, 
the,—one of the Uazlrahs con- 
atituting the Bnranghar or Right 


Wing of,the Magfeal army, 940 m, 
944m, 960 n-, lOOSn, n64m9. 

Cjar, son of the Ohingls J^Su, 
1092 N. 

Ujigh or AU^Ss Malik b. Qin 
Malik—maternal uncle of Snl^Ku 
Jal51-ud-Din ^wirasm Shah. 
291 m. 

Cj-uki, the, 879 m, same as the 
Uds-uki, which see. 

Ckah-l^arl or Irkah l^ara,—brother 
of the Awang £^an, the sove¬ 
reign of the Karayat Mnghals, 
940 m. 

Ckdae IfLS’an, 1106 m. See under 
Uktae ^a’an, son of the QJiingu 
Khan. 

Ckinor T7kain-Barkak> alao written 
t7kIn-Barka, aon of l^abal ghin, 
the Vlltb of theBu-sanjar dy¬ 
nasty of the Mnghal I-mak, 897 m, 
966 m, 1217 m. 

Uklan or Ughliin, the Jnabi, aon of 
the Nu-yan Mangllk,—of the 
Ulkunut Knngkur-at Mnghala, 
1006, 1007, 1066, 1080 andm6. 

Uktae or Uktae ^a’an, son of the 
Chingiz ^han, xl viii, 162 m, 180n 6, 
280 m 9, 284 m, 889 m, 918 m, 917 m, 
933 m, 934 n, 963 m, 966 m, 970 
n 2, 974 m, 976 m 6, 996 n, 1001 m, 
1026, 1042, 1047 andm4, 1048 
and m 8, 1051 m, 1067 and m 8, 
1078 andm4, 1076 m, 1076 m, 
1077 m 6, 1082 m, 1088 m, 1084 m, 
1086 m, 1087 m, 1088 m, 1091m, 
1092 m, 1093 m, 1094 m, 1096, 
1097 n 7, 1099 m, 1101m, 1102 m, 
1103 n, 1104 andmm4and 6, 
1106 m, 1106 andn, 1107, 1108, 
1109,1110 andn6, 1111, 1112, 
1113, 1114 andn 3, 1116 andn5, 
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men, 1117n6, 1118 ne. 1180 

nS, 1181 n, 1182», 1186 ftiidn6, 
1187n, 1128n, 1186, 1187», 

1188n, 1180n, 1140n, 1141 n, 
1148 and n and n 8, 1143 andn, 
1144 andnn6 and 6, 1146 n, 
1146, 1148 and nn 4 and 6,1140 
» andn 7,1160 n, 1151 m, 1164n, 
1166n, 1168n, 1171«, 1172 nn 
8 and 0, 1176 nO, 1177 nl, 
1178 n, 1179 n, 1180 n, 1186 n 
andn 6, 1200 n, 1817 n, 1223 
n8, 1283 n0. 

fl^ul-Kulmiah. the chief Kh atun of 
Kyuk lOtnn. son of TTktae ^n’an, 
•on of tho Qliingiz S^an, 1177 
nl. See nnder C|^ul I^uimish 
g^utun. 

Clayhchi. ion of Bitu ]^in, son of 

Tusiii [Juj*]' I*®® **** 

Sbaoi 1200 nl, 1202 n. 

Uliiji Bigi, daaghter of Cfktie ]{^t*an, 
■on of the QJpngIz Kh an. 053 n. 
Clak Khan,—one of the Sardan of 
Bnitan 'Alii-nd-Din llnl^ammad-i- 
TakiRh Khwaraam gl)ah, 978 »i, 
979 ri. 

tJlS-kiiish Tigin or Alakua]i Tigin 
^urin,—Badshah of the Ungkut 
tribe-of Turks, 844 n, 945n, 956n, 
067 n. 

€la-tlmur, [Vlndimir, son of the 
Grand Dnke George of Bnssia], 
rnler ^Ijlakiin] of Makar, 1170 m. 
Cldae, son of Barta, of tho Angiras 
tribe,—a son-in-law of tho £;jiin* 
glz Kh an. 1223 n. 

trijSo ghutuii,—one of the ^utuna 
of llnlaku Khun, sou ofTfill, son 
of the Qliinglz Khan. 1254 n, 1261 
nl. 

Oljiilii Sultan,.—poisoned by Ra- 


I^Id-nd-Din, the Mof^l historian, 
1886 n. 

tJlji, the Nn-yin,—one of tho Nft- 
yins of the Oh iniriz Kh fa. 1180 n. 

dkunut, the,—one of Iho tribes of 
the Hnghal I-mlki 898 n, 1004 n. 

tHkhnut BLnnghnr-at or Kungkor- 
it Mngbals, the, 046 n, 1080 n 6. 

TTlnyh or Great Nu-yin, tho,— title 
of Tiili Khan, son of the Ql^ngis 
ghan, 1177n. 

XTlngb Bir-Bak [Chief Master of 
the Cerenionies3, one of the high 
officers of a court, 694 and n 8. 

TTln^ ghan-i-Abi Mohammad, 
Khan of Gnzarwon, and Ata>bak 
of Sultan Bnkn-nd-Din ghuri 
ghanastl, son of Sultan 'Ala-nd* 
Din Mnhammad'i-Tnkish B3t wa« 
razm Shah, 285, 266, 281, 899, 
414, 1003. 

TJlo^ Kj|in-i*Balban, of the llbari 
tribe, who afterwards became 
soToreign of Dihti nnder the 
title of Sultan Ghiyaj-ud-Din 
Balban, xiii, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, 
XXX, xxxivn4, !▼, 63871, 689 w, 
634n2, 662n8, 66ln, 668 n0, 
664 and un 2 and 8, 667 and »»1 
and 8, 668 n, 673 n 8, 674 n 4, 676 
71 6, 077 7*6, 678 andnnT, 8 
and 1, 680 and 7» and 7» 9, 081 and 
Tin 10,1 and 4, 682 n 6, 688 and n, 
684 nn 8 and 9, 686 andnn2, 3 
ixad 4, 686 and7in6, 6 and 7, 687 
and 7 » 8, 688 7in 3, 3 and 4, 089 n 6, 
691 and 71, 692 7» 8, 693 and 7»)» 8, 
9 and 2, 694 and nn 3, 4, 6 and 0, 
695 77718 and 2, 696 77 and » 4, 698 
andn7,699ond7ml,2and6, 700 

,777 6 and 7, 702 and 77 3, 703 and 
II 7 , 70i and n 2, 703 7in 6, 7 and 8, 
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706 andnnl, 2 and 4, 707 and 
nn6, 7snd8, 708 andnl, 709 n 
and «n 6 and 6, 710 andnO, 711 
n4, 712 tin 6 and 9, 718 n» 2 
and R, 714 itH 7 and 9, 716 and n 4, 
7l6n6, 717n, 720 andnl, 721 
n 6, 726 n 8, 733 nn 6, 6 and 7, 
736n 9, 758nn9and 1,769 and nn 
4 and 6, 760 andn9, 762 andnS, 

766 n 9,767 and nn 8 and 1,768 nn 
8 and 4, 776 n, 777 n, 778 n, 781 
and n 9,782 n 8,788 n and n 1,784 
nandn8, 786 andn2, 786 n 6, 

767 n, 788 and n 9, 791 and nn 4, 
6 and 6, 792 and »1, 794 n 9, 795 
n and n 2, 796 and n, 797 and n 5, 
798, 709 and n 4, 800 and nn 6, 6 
and 8, 801 and n, 802 and »1, 
806, 806, 807 and n 2,808 and n 4, 
809 andn6, 810 andn4, 811,813 
and n 5, 814 and n 9, 816 and n 8, 
816, 817, 816 andnn8 and 6, 819 
and n 8, 820 and nn 1 and 2, 821, 
622, 823, 824 andn6, 826,826, 
827, 828 and nn 3, 6 and 6, 829, 
830 and n 4, 831 and n 1,832,833, 
834, 836 andn2, 836, 837, 838 
and n 7,839, 840,841 and n 6,842, 
843 and n 8, 841 and n 6, 846 and 
n 3, 846 and nn 5 and 6, 847 and 
n 4,848, 849 and n 9, 860,851 and 
n 9, 862,853, 854 and n 3, 866,867 
andn3, 868, 869 and n and n 7, 
860 and n, 861, 862 andn8, 863 
andnn8 and 3, 864, 884 n, 661 n, 
1071nl, 1097 n6, 1131 n, 1166, 
1169 nl, 1181 n2, 1184n, 1202n, 
1217 n, 1224 n, 1225 andn, 1228 
n6,1294,1296,—app. xi. 

Ulngli ^han, aon of Snl^n Qhivaa- 
nd-Din —of the fughlaV 

dynasty of Dibli, 689 n. 

19 


l^ajib [the Ohial 
Royal Chamberlain], one of the 
high offlceiB of a oonrt, 833 and 
n8. 

Ula|^ siguifloation of 

the title, 720, 866 n. 

Clan Ankah or Angah, of the 
Clkiinut tribe of Mngh<^l*i— 
Khatun of Yaaauka, the Bahidnr 
and mother of the Ql^ingM Sl^"* 
898 n, 1094 n. 

Ulun Kujin, of the Clkunut tribe 
of Hnghals,—Oatun of Tas- 
Buka, the Bahadur, and mother 
of the Qliingiz Khan. 898 n. Also 
called Clan Ankah. 

Umaiyah [Umayyah], the Khali- 
fahs of the Honse of, 1, 311. 

'Umar, this name ia written 'Umr 
by Eaverty. 

'Umaro b. Tnbba’, XlVth of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Taman, 7. 

'Umdat-ul-Unlk of Tirmis,—admi¬ 
nistrator of the affairs of Ghai- 
nin, 1016 n. 

'Umdat-nn-Niswan,—title of Sul¬ 
tan Bafiyyah, daughter of Sultan 
ghanis-nd-Din 1-yal-Timish of 
DihlT, 637 n 8. 

Urn ^an, the name giren by Haroo 
Polo, to the Awang ^an, 1089 n. 

'Umr, the Bawardi, Amir,—one of 
the Maliks of Sultan 'Ala-nd- 
Din Mnhammad-i-Takish ^wi- 
rasm Shah. 1002. 

'Umr, son of al-Khattab.—aeoond 
of the fonr early Khalifaha 288 
n4, 721. 

'Umr, the Maragj^ani, 'Isz-nd-Din, 
—governor of Hirst on the par 
of the brother Sultans of Ghur. 
193, 267II 2, 1199». 
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’Umr-i'Bijit the Kati, the Mejd dr 
Uajir-nl-Malk,—one of the Wa- 
lira of Sult&n 'Ala-nd-Din Mn- 
hammmad'i'Takia^ ^waraam 
Shah, 990fi, 1027 n 8. 
’Uinr*i>Saraj, a poet of Tulak, 862. 
'Umr-i’Shalmati, Amir, the Sipah- 
Balar of the forces of Ghur, 806, 
806, 410, 416. 

'Umro, son of ^alaf, son of 
Ahmad, the ruler of Bijistan, 
186 n. 

’Umro, son of Lain, av^nltar, or the 
Brasier,—second of the Suilariun 
djnasty of j^nrasin, 19, 20 n 8, 
22, 28 and n 0, 24 and n 3,25 and 
fin 1 and 2, 81 and n 6, 84 andn 6, 
188 n 2, 184 n, 185 n, 186 n. 

’Umro, son of Mnhammad, son of 
Ta’knb, son of Lais, af-$affar, 
or the Brisier, goremor of Sijls- 
tan, 86 and n 9. 

'Umro, son of Ya’^ab, son of Lais, 
as-Snltar, governor* of- Bijistan, 
84, 86,186 n. 

’Umro, son of Ya’^nb, son of Mu* 
hammad, son of ’Umro, son of 
Lais, as-$affar,—governor of 

Bijistan, 185n. 

(Jnsilii'Tigin or tJnji-Tipn, son of 
Yassuka, the Bahadur,—brother 
of the Ohingiz Khan, 899 n, 
1106 n. See also under U-Tigin 
or Aw-Tigin. 

Ung Qian, sovereign of the Earayat 
MughsiB, 470 n. Bee under the 
Awang Khan. 

UngVut or Uin-kut, the,—a Tur¬ 
kish tribe vrho had charge of the 
Great Wall of China,—one of the 
Hazarahs constituting the Buran- 
ghu or Right Wing of the Mughal 


army, 944, 945 n, 946 n, 966 n, 
969 n, 1098 n. 

Ungu, the name given by the 
^ij^-is to the great Wall of 
China, 966 n. 

Un I-ghurs. the,—those of the I- 
ghurs who dwelt on the Cn or 
ten rivers, 889 ii, 951 n, 1097 n 6. 

“ Universal History,” the, 292 n. 
University of Calcutta, 446 n, 627 n, 
660 n 6, 658 n 6, 666 n7. 
Unji-Tiginor Unsbi-Tigin, eon of 
Yassuka the Bahadur,—brother of 
the Ohingiz Khan. 899 n, 1106 n. 
See also under U>'i'iginor Aw- 
Tigin. [Ung-kuts. 

Unkut Turks, the. See under the 
Unnu|l|, son of S]ii.B, son of Adam, 
[Anos of Scripture], 1. 

'Unsuri, the poet,—one of the court 
poets of Bnlfan Mahmud of Ghag- 
niu, 82. 

Urad Kalangkuts, the,—one of the 
tribes of the Mnghals. 1094 1 ». 
Urskae or Urkae.Qhun. the Bahadur, 
—emissary of Tamur-ohi. the 
Ohingiz Khan to the Awang 
Khan. 948 n. 

Uranian, the,—a tribe of Turks, 
276 n 2, 929 n. 

Urisut or Urus Inial, Badshah of 
the Kirghiz tribe, 961 n, 970 m. 
Urdah, son of Tushi [Juji] Khan, 
son of the Ohingiz Khan. 1102 n, 
1162 n, 1164 n 9, 1170 m, 1178 n, 
1179 n. 

Urdah or-Ardah or 
Urdu or Ardu son of Atsiz, son of 
Iley,—sixth of the sovereigns of 
the Tattar I-mak, 876 n. 
Urghnhah Khatfin.—one of the 
Khatuns of Ql^iigjiatse Khan. 
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Hon of the Q^iogiz 1149 

h7, 1104 n. 

Urhfir Makrit, the,—one of the 
tribes of the Mnyhals. 917 n, 
047 n, I p01 n, 1141 n. .Also colled 
the Ohat Makrit. 

Uri-angknt l^ungkar-ats, the,—one 
of the tribes of the Mnghala.981ro. 
1094 n. 

UrkaeortTrakieOhun. the Bahadur, 
—emissary of Tamnr-chi. the 
Qhingis ^an to the Awang 
J^an, 94Si». 

Ursi Rae,—a leader of the troops 
of the RSjah of Gnjarat, 621». 

tlruB, the,—descendants of Rus, son 
of Yaflu, [Japheth]. See under 
the Rus and the Russians. 

Crus I-nlal or Urasut, Badsjinh of 
the Kirghia tribe, 961 n, 970 a. 

Crut tribe of Mnyhals. the,—one of 
the Hazirahs constituting the 
Jnwanghar. or Left Wing, of the 
Mnghal army, 1093 n, 

Urzalu Shah, son of Ulugh Khln-i- 
Abi Mnbammad, ^in of Gnznr* 
wan, 286 n 8. Also called Taj- 
nd-Din, Azabar Shah. 

Csal or Tusal, Amir,—governor of 
Iran Zamin under the Mnghala 
1121n, 1122n, 1141 n. 

Cghin or Hoshin tribe, the,—one 
of the four Hazarahs of Juji 
Khan, son of the Ohingiz Khan's 
contingent, 1093 n. 

Cshun tribe, the,—one of the 
four tribes styled the ulus-i* 
Ohar-ganah. 1164 n 9. 

’Ugman, son of 'ASan, third of 
the fonr early ffl^alifahs, 70 and 
n 8, 223 and n 8: 

’Unman, son of Jalal-nd.Din 'All, 


son of t^aspn Tigin of the Bnghrl 
^hin’s family,—XXIlIrd of the 
Afrasiyabi Tnrkistln, 

Saltan of Samarhand, 860 a 7, 
261 a, 262 »1, 263 m, 401 m, 478 
m2, 476 m, 478 m 6, 479 andn, 
480n, 481m, 486m 8, 604m1, 
900 M, 910 m, 9110)923 M, 929 M) 
930 n, 931 m, 932 m, 979 n. 

*TTsman«i-Kharfaeh.—one of the 
Amirs of Ghur. 410 and m 8. 

’Unmand'Maraghani, the - Sar*i* 
Jandar to SnRan GhiTM-ud-Din 
Mabmud, son of Saltan ^iyag- 
ad-Din Mabammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur. 410. See also under Taj- 
nd-Din 'Unman, the Maraghani. 

'Unman, Shah,—of Sistln, grandson 
of Nanir-nd-Din 'Unman-i-lJarab, 
ruler of Sijistan and Mimros, 
201, 967 and n 8. 

'UnmSnli Sultans, the,—why they 
.claim the office of Kh alifah. 
1260 n. 

'Unmanli [vul. Ottoman] Turks, the, 
—they trace their descent from 
Aghuz Khan, son of l^ara K^an* 
the third sovereign of the Mughal 
I-mabi 874 M, 878 m, 899 m, 909 m, 
955 M, 1165n, 1171 m, 1190 m 1, 
1234 n 4. 

Ustad-i-Raz-ban, the,—one of the 
officers of a court, 316 n 7. 

'Utarid [Mercury], also called 
Munshi, 812 n 9. 

'Utba or 'Utbi, al-,. author of 
Tarikh-i-Yamini. 44 n 4, 76n2> 
87 M, 821 MM 6 and 7, 822 m, 824 m, 
341 MM 6 and 7, 636 m. 

'Utba or 'Utbi, al-, Abu Ja'for, Wa- 
sir of Amir 'Abd-nl-Malik, son of 
Nub- son of Nunr, Samani, 40n2« 
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'Utbi or 'Utbi, sl>, Aba'l Qatan-i* 
*Abd’a11ah, son of Abmad,—Waair 
of An^ Niibi ion of Manffir, son 
of Kdbi Samini, 44. 

Ctifibkin, ton of Barfcan, brother’s 
•on of the ^an, 942 n. 

Also called 'C-Tjgin. 

tTUfibbin, son of Tnssuka, the 
BahSdar,-r>brother of the Ohingis 
^an, 899 n, 1105 n. See also 
under t7*Tig!n or Aw-Tigin. 

tJ'Tigin or 'Otisil^kin, son of Bartan, 
—brother’s son of the Obingiz 
l^an, 942 n. 

V'Tigin or Aw-Tigin, the Nii-yin, 
■on of Yasaoka, the Bahidnr,— 
brother of the Ohingis Khan. 
899», 1094n, 1106», 1144 and 
«8, 1149 n 7, 1160 m, 1161 n, 
1162 n, 1164n9. 

Utman ^el,—one of the indepen¬ 
dent Af^Sn tribes, 362 n 3. 

Utsnz, the ^ajib,—one of the 
officers of 8nl(in *Ala-od-Din 
Unl^ammad-i-Takis^ ^warazm 
Bbab, 992. 

ntsns, the Nu-in,—one of the Nu> 
yins of the Ohingis ^an, 1068 
and n 1. 

Utsnz, son of ’Ala-ud-Din al-^nsain 
Jahan Soz, Snitan of Ohar. 238, 
895 andn4. See also under 
*All-nd-Din Utsuz, son of ’Ala- 
ud-Din a1-I}nsain, 

Utsuz or Itsiz, Jalal-ud-Din £^wa- 
rasm gbih, son of ^n^b nd*Din 
Vahammad, son of Nus^ Tigin-i- 
CBiariah. 264n8,169 andn6, 284 


nnSand 9, 286nl, 886 andiuid^ 

6 and 6, 237 n and tin 7 and 9, 288 
nandn 6,289 n 2, 868 n 8, 608n, 
927 n. 

Usar, the DHanbali or IJ^angjinli,— 
takes possession of Alinalig]||, 
984 n, 985 n, 986 n. 

Us-bak, another spelling of the 
name Yuz-bak. 

Uzbaks, the,—name of a people, 
870 n, 874 n, 879 n, 890 n, 899 n, 
921 n, 932 n, 947 n, 062 n, 1091 n. 

’Ufd-nd-Danlah Abu gbuja’ Fana 
^Qsrau, son of Bnkn-nd-Daulah, 
Aba ’ Ali-i-Uasan, son of Bnwiah, 
Dilami, 46 and n 6, 67, 69 n 6, 60 
n 8,61 and n 4, 63 n 8, 64 andn 1. 

’U(d-ud-Daulah wa’d-Din, Amir,—* 
goTornor of Hindnstan on the 
part of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 
Mas’ud-i-Karim Ghasnawi. 106 
andn 6. 

’Ufdi Hospital, the,—at Baghdad,— 
fonnded by ’Ufd-ud-Daolah Abu 
g^nja’ Fana ^nsrau, son of 
Bnkn-ud-Danlah Abu ’Ali-i- 
Qasan, son of Bnwiah, Dilami, 
1243 n. 

Uzjak,—one of the leaders of ]^« 
fihabt 1170 n. 

U( ^an,—one of the oflloers of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din ^warasm 
8bab, 290 n 4, 291 n, 204 n, 297 
nO, 208n 1. 

Uslab S^ah, son of Sultan ’Ali-nd« 
Din Mnbammad-i-Takig^ S^wi- 
rasm g^kh, 864n 8, 270 n 6. See 
also under Arzali^ 
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V. 

Vih 7 aK)l>ar 7 a, tbe, 091 n. 

Vairigi asram, 691 n. 

Vajra Aohuyaa, the, 691 n. 

Yakil [WakH], aignifioation of the 
term, 664 n 4, 

Yalani, the,—the name given by 
the Qermana to the Koman Kap- 
ohak, the people dwelling in the 
oonntry between the Dannbe and 
the Atil, 1168 n. 

Yambdry, Profeaaor, 782 n 2, 866 n, 

866 n, 977 n. 

Yambdty’a Bokharah, 977 n. 

Yaaaaf [WaffSf],—name of an an* 
thor, 866 n. 

Yaair [Wasir], aignifioation of the 
term, 694 n 4. 


Vertot, 217 n. 

Yioar of Bray, 678 n 2. 

Yirata, the,—ml. for the fH-rita, 
which see, 1098 a. 

Yiadeln, 919n, 928 n, 988 n, 986 a. 

Vladimir, aon of the Grand Dnke 
George of Bnaaia, the roler of 
Makar, 1170a. 

Yon Dom, 72 a 6. 

Yon Hammer, 1167 a, 1188 a 8, 
1100a 1, 1198a, 1200a, 1810 
a4 anda, 1826a, 1246 a6, 

1264 a. 

Voyage, Terry’a, 688 a. 

Voyages and Tranaaotions of the 
Portngraese, the, 682 a 6. 

Yilllers,-604 a4. 


Wahil, signification of the word, 
1104 a. 

Wa^Id*nd-Dm, the Bushanji, ^afi 
and Imam of S^J^nrasan, 1089. 

Wa^Id-nd-DIn Marwazi, ^afl,—one 
of the Court J^ofis of Sn1(an 
^ija))*nd-Din Mu^ammad-i-Sam 
of Ghur, 884, 386. 

Wajzan, Wasn or Wasan, son of 
Hain, son of Bahram,—ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 818. 

Wakil, signification of the term, 
694 a4. 

Wakil-i-Dar, the,—one of the high 
officers of a court, 694 a 4, 698 
a 7. 

Walaks, the,—name of a people, 
960 a. 

Walan,—a leader of the troops of 
the Rajah of Gujarat, 628 n. 


Walker, Colonel, 919 a, 920 a, 
921a, 929 n, 932 a, 960 a, 070 
n8, 987 n, 1008 n 6, 1009 a 7, 
1018 n, 1098 n, 1207 a. 

Walta’ab, son of Maifiad,—of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Taman, 7. 

Wamkah Porko,—Amir of the 
country of l^arikla, 1170 n. 

Wang ^an, the Chinese name of 
the Awang Khan, 960 n. 

Wang-te>ohing, son of Wang-shi* 
hyen,—general of Mangu l^a’an, 
son of Tiill Khan, son of the 
Qilingiz Khan, 1218n. 

Warnt, Dnrrat or Dirat, son of 
Hain, son of Bahriim,—ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 312. 

War-heshau, son of Parwez, son of 
Parwez, son of SImnsab,—ances¬ 
tor of Amir Banji, 312. 
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WannARaa or Dar-manghan, son 
of Parwes, son of Farwez, aon 
of Sbansab,—anoeetor of Amir 
Banji, 312. 

Warmegh-i-Bat,—chief of the dis- 
triot of Jariia or ^^arua, 826 n, 
828 n. 

Warmegh, aon of S])Tg, of the 
family of the ghisania, the Sipah- 
Salar and champion of Ghur. 
866 andn4, 367, 4l3nl. 

Warmegh or Wir-megh, aon of 
Warmeahan, aon of Parwez, aon 
of Parwea, aon of g^anaab,—* 
anceator of Amir Banji, 812 and 
n6. 

Warmeghan, Warmag&n or War- 
mag^an, aon of Parwez, aon of 
Parwez,—anceator of Amir Banji, 
812. [17 » 7. 

Warra^, aigni&oation of the word. 


WigiV B’illah, a1>, the 'Abbaai 
^alifah, 14, 16, 22. 

Waa^m-glr, aon of Ayaa,—raler of 
Bai, 66. 

Wag$af,—name of an author, 
866 n, 

Wazir, aigniflcation of the term, 
694 n, 698 n 7. 

Wazir of LadXn or LXwXn, the 
ll70n. 

Wazn or Wazan, eon of Hain, aon 
of Bahram,—anceator of Amir 
Banji, 312, 

Westmacott, 600«, 691«. 

White Tatara, the,—a division of 
the Tattar, 884 n. 

Wilford, 669 n. 

Wolff, 939 n, 983 n, 994 n, 996 a, 
1000 n, 1021 n 8, 1076 n, 1167 «i. 

Wood, Captain, 292 n, 1009'n, 
1010 a, 1116 n 6. 


X. 


Xayier Hommaire de Hell,—author 
of “ Travels iu the Steppes of 


the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the 
Cancasna,’* etc., 884 n. 


Fadah'Wfifc,—the rain-prodaoing 
stone, as called by the Tories, 
870 «, 1138 n. [i-Yafa’i. 

Tafa’i, 207 n 8. See also the TariU- 

TaB;), son Mul), [Japheth of Scrip¬ 
ture], 869 n 2,870 n, 871 *», 872 «, 
873 n, 874 n, 881 n, 886 n, 890.n, 
956 n. 

Ytfls Ugh^an, or the Yonnger Ya6|t 
[Japheth],—the title given to 


Turk, the eldest son of Ya6g when 
chosen head of his people, 872 n. 

Yaghnn gbah b. Sul(an Ibrahim, 
son of SnlfXn Mas’ud, Ghaznawi. 
106 and nl. 

Yayh-mu. Yaghmur or Yagh-mnr. 
the Turkman,—one of the Mih- 
tars or chiefs of the Salju^s, 116 
n 8, 119 n 8, 120 and n9, 121 and 
n6, 122,123 n. 
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Tag]t*nals or Amir,— 

whose son was the g]ia\>nah [In- 
tendant] of Hirat, ander the 
Mai^sls, 862 and n 9. 

Yaf^uD, the,—the Arabio name of 
the Khina But or Grey Idol of 
Bamlan, 1068 n6, 

Yagaiim, aonof Abrahnt-nl-ABhram. 
of the Tabibi’ah dynasty of 
Yaman, 8. 

Yabya, St. John the Baptist 1268, 
n4. 

Yabya, the, Nn^juini, Amir,— 
governor of f^illah, on the part 
of Hnlakii ]^an, son of Tull, son 
of the Ohingiz ]^an, I243n. 

Yabya, 9 on of Abmad, son of Asad, 
son of SSman-i-Khaddat. 29, 64. 

Yabya, son of Abmad, son of lama’ll, 
son of Abmad, son of Asad, son 
of Sam6n-i-Khaddat. styled Abu 
Zakariya, 33, 87 n. 

Yabya, son of A’bab,—disciple of 
the ^allfah 'All and tutor of 
Hasan and Husain, his sons, 
1281. 

Yaby^ son of Asad, son of Saman- 
i-^haddat,—governor of Slia§h 
end Isfanjab, 27 andn6, 28. 

Yabya- i-Barmak,—the paragon of 
Oriental liberality and generosity, 
1296 and n 1. 

Yabya, son of Isma’D, son of Abmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i-Khad- 
dat;83,64. 

Yabya, son of Nsfr, son of Abmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i- 
]^addat, 64. 

Yabya ^Sn,—author of the Ta?- 
kirat-ul-Muluk, xvi, 84 n 9, 440 
nS. 

Ya-juj and Ma-juj [Gog and Ma¬ 


gog], descendants of Gumui 
[Gomer], son of Ykflg, and the 
probable ancestors of the Samoy- 
des, 872 n. 

Tik, [Bos Grunniens], the ^iti-i 
bull, 69 n. 

Yakah or the Unique Nu-yin, the, 
—title of Tuli Khan, son of the 
Qliingiz j^an, 1177 n. 

Ya’bub, son of Abu Nofr-i-Abmad, 
son of Isma’il,' son of Abmad, son 
of Asad, son of Siman-i-^^ad- 
dat, 64. 

Ya’bub, son of Abmad, son of 
Asad, son of Samiin-i-j^addat, 
29, 64. 

Ya’bub, son of Lais, the $nffkr, or the 
Brazier,—founder of the ^nffariun 
dynasty, 10n6, 16,17,19andnl, 
20 and n 8, 21, 22 and hn 7 and 8, 
23 and n 1,84, 186 n, 186 n, 817 
and n 6. 

Ya’bub, son of Mnbammad, son of 
’Umro, son of Lois, the guitar, 
of the family of the ^nffirlun, 
184)1. 

Ya’bub, son of Nub, son of Man- 
(ur, son of XQb, son of Manfur, 
Samani, 62 n 8. 

Ya'bub, son of ’Umro, son of Lais, 
the 8ulKr, of the family of the 
8nftariun, 34 n 6. 

Ya’bub, son of Yusuf, son of NSyir- 
nd-DIn Sabnk-Tigin,—comman¬ 
der of the forces of Sultan Mu- 
bammad, son of Sultan Mabmud 
of Ghaznin. 89 )t 8- 

Yabut, a slave of the ’Abbisi dy¬ 
nasty,—governor of Fare for the 
Khalifah. 65 n 1. 

Yal-bur, another name of Ibak-i- 
Na-Pak, the Tui-ki slave who 
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bMftmo master of Mnltin, 
478 ». 

Tal-doa, another way of writing 
the name, lyaUdua. 

Tal'diis or Tuldns, eon of Ae Khln. 
—Ylth Borereign of the Hngjial* 
I-m*h 881 n. 

Yal-dua, Taldaa or Tfildus, third 
son of Agb>i> Khan, eon of 
^hSn, the Illrd eoyereigo of the 
Maggal I-mtk, 880 n. 

Tal-doa, Yuldoz, Yuldus or I-yal> 
du ^an, son of Hangali Khan, 
son of Timur-Tas^,—chief of the 
Ifnggale on their issning from 
Irg^nah'l^un, 888 n, 891 n, 892 n. 

YalwaJ, the ^ahib. See under Mah- 
mnd Yalwaj. 

Yamah Nnyan, 276», 277, 278 n, 
another name of Jabah, the 
Nuyin, which see. 

Yamak or Yam&k, the,—name of 
a part of the Ilbwri tribe of 
Turks, 961 a, 1097 n 6, 1169 and 
«1, 1295. 

Yaman, the Ualika of,—the dynasty 
of the Tahiris, 26 and n 2. 

Yam- yh ur or Yiyhiir.—one of the 
leaders of the O^inyis ^^in’a 
army, 288 n 8. 

Yamin'ud'Daolah Niyam-nd-Din, 
Abn'l ^aaim Mahmiid, Salfan of 
CBiasnln. 67 andnl, 76,80 n 6. 
See also nnder Sul^n Hai^mud 
of Ohajnm. 

Yanua>nd-Danlah or 

Yamin-nd-Din Bahram g^ah, son of 
Malik Nayir-ud-Din ’Unman, son 
of Taj-nd'Din-i-Marab, Malik of 
Sijistan and Mimros, 20, 193 and 
n6,194 andn7, 196, 196, 197, 
198,402 a. 


Yamlnl, tho. See the Kitlb-i- 
Yamini of al-'Utbi. 

Yaminiah dynasty, the,—fonnded 
I 7 Snlfan YamIn-nd>Danlah 
Halfmud of Ghasnin. also called 
the Malfmudiah dynaafy, which 
see, and the Ghasnawl dynasty, 
which see, 67. 

Yamkalin, or Bamlfalln, the,—a 
branch of the Siildus tribe, and 
one of the four B[aslrahs of 
Oktie, ]|^a'an son of the Ohingii 
]^an, 1094 n. 

Yanshl, probably the Okineae name 
of Halfmad Yalwij, the Wasir of 
the Ohintfisiah dynasty, 1217 a. 

Ya’rib, son of f^abtan, son of 'Abir 
[Heberof Scriptnre],—first King 
of Yaman, 6 . 

Yarkand Mission [to tho mier of 
theStateof Kashfhar'). the, 899 a, 
942 a. 

Farlijift, 1268 a. 

Yasa or Yasah, the name applied to 
the Code of the Ohingis 
1108 and a 9. 

Ttuah, signification of the word, 
1108. 

YassU'Mangn or—Mangi or 

Yassu-Munga or Mungah, son of 
Q2^ag]|atae, son of the Ohingis 
^an, 1148a4, 1170a, 1180a, 
1185 a. 

Yassuka or Yassukae, the Bahldnr, 
son of Bartin,—father of the 
QJfingis Khan, and Xth of the Bu- 
■anjar dynasty of the Mn|^tal I* 
mag, 898 a, 809 a, 986 n, 088 a, 
940 a. 

Yassukie Mungah, son of Qlpiyjia- 
tae, son of the Qhingls ^in, 1148 
n 4. Bee under Yassu Mnnga. 
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TmiUcIb or ToMfikin, a Tlttir 
Ihdy,—third of the Q^ituniof j 
the Ciltingig ^In, 1092 a. 

TsMuki, the BuhSdar, 898 n. See 
under Taaiaka, the Bahadur, aon 
of Bartin. 

Yaaaalan, aiater of Yaaeukan,— 
fifth of the Khltuna of the Q]^n> 
gla l^in, 1092 n. 

YaauBuki>theTa>iahi, of the IThud 
Crmangkiit tribe of lfnghulai~ 
the ^orfibi or guardian of the 
aepnlohre of the Qliingia ^han, 
1089 n. 

Yaan ^nngi| non of Juji ^oaar, aon 
of Yaaauklithe Bahsdor,—nephew 
of the fHiing ig ^han, 1180 n. 
Ya’nk, the,—the Arabic name of 
the Bur But or Bed Idol of 
Bamian, 1068 h 6. 

Yaadajlrd-nl'AsIm [Evil-doer], also 
atyled Kiw^aeh [moroae], 
Xllth of the Suanian dynaaty of 
*Ajam, 6. 

Yaadajird b< Bahram Gh>r, aon of 
Yaadajird-nl-Asim, XlVthof the 
Siaanian dynaaty of 'Ajam, 6. 
Yaadajird-i-Shahryar, aon of ^na- 
ran Parwla,—laat of the Akl- 
airah dynaaty of ’Ajam, 6, 70 
and nn 8 and 1. 

Yeiln Taiahi, the,—the name of 
the Gur ^an of the 
^ita-ia, according to D’Ohaaon, 
918 n. 

Yiddi-¥*lt>—to the mi¬ 
en of the 1-ghu.r tribea, 962 n. 
YIddi-kut, the,—raler of the I- 
l^ur tribes, whose capital was 
BiBh.Baligh,988n, 961 n, 952 n, 
968 tt, 966 n, 961 n,969n 1,970 
nSjOBfin, 1088 n, 1097 n 6, 1101 
20 
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al, 1116 a, 1141a, 1167 a 1, 
1168 a. 

Yiehor or Yam-ghur.-—one of the 
leaden of the Qliingis ^an’a 
army, 888n 8. 

Yong-kn, the Chinese name of a 
tribe of West Tartary, 986 n. 
Yorkin, Fortakin or Bortakin,— 
chief of the Yorkin tribe of 
Mnghals, 940 a. 

Yorkin, the,—one of the tribes of 
the Hni^ls, 940 a. 

Yngl^an-Tat,—title given to Saif- 
nd-OIn I-bak, of the Shamsiah 
Maliks of Hind, 618 a, 866 a. 
Sea under Saif-nd-DIn I-bak-i- 
Ynghan-Tat. 

Yughan Tigin,—title given to 
Kadr ^an b. Yujnf b. Bugera 
Khan-i-Haruo. the Vlllth of the 
Afrasiyabl ^ans of Torkistan, 
which see, 905 a. He after¬ 
wards took the title of Bnghri 
^an. 

Yukan or Bukan, Badahah of the 
Oharkas. 1170a. 

Yul-dds, another way of writing 
the name lyal-dua. 

Yul-dos Ealmaka, the,—a branch 
of the l^kllmaks, 1091 n. 

Ynle, Colonel, 912 a, 916 a, 917 a, 
918 a, 1010 a. 

Yunanlan [lonians], the, descended 
from Gumarl, aon of Yafl^, 
[Opmer of Soriptnre], 872 a. 
Ynnanis, [the Greeks], the, 2. See 
the above. 

Ynnas, son of Sa1jiik< of Lnk- 
min, the Turkman, 117 h. 

Yunas ^an, aon of Sultan'Ala- 
ud-DIn Takis]^, aon of I-yal 
Arsalan K^wirasm Sbah, 242 
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n6, 249 andnS, 250 andn4, 
261 n 9. [876 n. 

rarat, signifioation of the word, 
Yurigh-i-Haft 8alah, or " Seren 
years’ Campaign,” the, 1166 n. 
Yueha’, eon of Nun, [Josboa of 
Scripture], 1269 'n, 

Yugh-mut, son of Hnlaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Ohingis 
K^an, 717 n, 1264 », 1270 a 8, 
1272 nn 6 and 6, 1278 n 7,1278a, 
1270 a. 

Yusnf, [the Patriarch Joseph], 606, 
697 and a 3, 698, 690, 600, 910 a. 
Yusnf, the Khwarasmi. governor of 
the fortress of Barzam,— the 
murderer of Sulfan Alb-Arsalan- 
i-Ghisi. son of D&’ud-i*Ja|^ar 
Beg, Saljuhi, 137 a 4. 

Yusnf, the Tatar, wiiose Turkiah 
name was ^afahtnn of the tribe 
of Yamak, 267. See also under 
Safahtan-i-Yamak. 

Yusuf, son of AItun>T5g^, the 
Ijlnjib, the ruler of Ehwarazm 
on the part of Sultan Mahmud 
of Cdtaimn. 121 a. 


Yusnf-i-l(adr ^an, 804 n,—the 
Qardezi so calls $adr K^an, son 
of Yusnf, son of Bugera Khan-i- 
Harun, which see. 

Yusnf, son of Nsfir-nd-Din Sabnk- 
Tigin, of Ghasnin. 76, 89 a 8, 
884 a.—app. xvii. 

Yusnf, son of Saljuh, son of Luh- 
min, the Tnrkmin, 117 a. 

Yusuf b. Bult&n Ibrahim, Ghasnawi. 
106. 

Yusuf Shih, Sultan,—ruler of Oauf 
or Lakhapawatl, 682 a 0. 

Yusnfzis, the,—of the^ik’hl divi* 
sion of the Afghan nation, 78 a, 
862 a 3, 1044 a. 

Yua-bak b. Muhammad Jahan Pah> 
lawan b. lladd-glz us-Sanjavi, 
the AtS'bak, ruler of Afarboljiin, 
172 and a 3, 173, 176, 266, 266 a, 
206 a, 966 a, 997 a. 

Yuz-bak-i-’I'ngJinl Khan. Malik of 
Lakhapawati, 661 a 9. See under 
his title of. Il^tiyar-nd-Din. 

Yuz-Togli, the Ha jib of Amir Abu 
Tbrahim al-Mnntagir, the last of 
the Samanis, 81 a. 


z. 

^^ar Namah, the,—name of a his¬ 
torical work, xyi, 278 a, 288 a 8, 

280 a, 1131 a. 

l^ffir Khan. 501 a. 

Kaffir, the Silar,—one of the Khali 
Amirs of Sultan Taj-nd-Din lyal- 
duz, 677 and n 8, 578 and a 9. 

9aflr, Of-, See under Malik-ng-^afir, 
non of ^alah-ud-Diu Yusnf al- 
Aiyubi. 


Zagatay, mispronnneiation of the 
name of Chagbeteo- eon of the 
Chingiz Khan. 1145 a. 

Zahid-i-Ahu Pogli, the,—a holy 
man in the time of Saltan Sanjar, 
son of Saltan Malik Shah, the 
Saljuhi, 237 a. 

pallid, ag-. See under Malik-ny- 
^ahid, son of Sal^-ud-Din Yusuf 
al-Aiyubi. 
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^h{r, Af, See under Malik-uf- 
9hir, eon of Sela^-ud'Diu Tuanf, 
al'Aiyubi. 

fbhIr-nd-Dia, the Bitik-sbh—one 
of the emiasariee of Hnlakii ^an, 
■on of Tull, eon of the Chin gig 
Khan. toBnkn-nd-Din Khurghah, 
the Badshah of the Mnlahidah of 
Alaiuat, 1206 n 3, 1207 n. 

9ahir>nd>Din Faryabi, Manlana, the 
Siwajah,—the Malik-nah-Shn- 
’ar& [Prinoe of Poets], 248 and 
w8. 

9ahir>nd<Din Fat^-i>Karma]A,— 
one of the Maliks of Snltw Mu- 
’izs>ad-Din Hat;ammad*i-Sam, of 
^ur, 40a 

l^ahir-nd-Din Mabaniinad-i>Kar- 
one of the Maliks of Sal- 
fin Mn’izs-nd-Din MnVammad-i- 
8am, of ^or, 400. 

l^ahir-ud-Din Saif-aMsIam, son of 
Aiyub, son of ghadi al-Knrdi, 
See under Malik-nl-’Asiz ^ahir- 
nd-Din. 

Zahir-nl-Mnlk 'Abd’iillah Sanjari, 
—one of the Maliks of Sulfan 
^iyas-nd-Din Ma|>ammnd-i- 
Sam, of Ghfir. 890. 

Zaid, son of Mubammad-i-Zaid-ul- 
’Alawi, the ruler of Ti^baristin, 
—taken prisoner by Amir Isnti’il, 
■on of Al^mad, WM of Asad, 
Simini, 82. 

Zaldi, deputy of Husain-i-Qarmn, 
See under Zaydi. 

Zain-ud-DIn 'Ali, the Sayyid and 
Imim, 786 mB. 

Zain-nd-Din Qaflfi, Waair of the 
Malik Un-Nafir, the Bulfin of 
IjbOab, 1263 n, 1264 a. 

Zain-ul-Akhbar, the,—name of a 


hiatorioa) work by Abu Sa’id, 
son of ^uiyah, the Gardaisi, zri, 
686 a. 

Zain-a1.Ma’Sj|ir, the,—name of a 
historical work, 468 a. 

Zainab, daughter of Salfnn Mah¬ 
mud of Ghasnin.—given in mar¬ 
riage to the Bughra S^au, son of 
^dr j^an, the Xth of the Afra- 
siyabi ^ans of Turldstin, 906 a. 

Zal b. Sam, son of Nariman,— 
father of Sastam-i-Dastin,809 a, 
818, 422 a7. 

ZamMr, signifioation of the word, 
1271 a. 

Zanbdr, the agent despatched by 
Tuli ^in, son of the Ohingia 
^an, to the inhabitants of Hirst, 
1036a]. 

Zaiibur, signification of the word, 
1271a. 

Zanburalc, signification of the word, 
1271 a. 

Zangi-i-Abi Hafy, Amir,—chief of 
the troops of Sistan and governor 
of the fortress of Tirmid, 1002. 

Zangi, son of Ah-SanVur, the Malik 
of Manyil. See under hia title of 
’Imad-ud-Din. 

Zangi, Ba’lami, Malik,—uncle’s son 
of Malik Kufb-nd-Din ^usain 
^uri. See under his title of 
‘Imad.nd-Din. 

Zangi, son of FaUk^-nd-Din Map’ud, 
Malik of Bamlan, See under his 
title of Tij-ud-Din 

Zangi, son of Khalifah ghaibani. 
Amir,—the Wali of Tukhiristan, 
876 a. 

Zangi-i-^ar-Jam [or Khar-Ohaml. 
—one of the Gfiiuri Maliks of Sul¬ 
tan ‘Ala-ud-Din Mnhammad-i- 
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n6. 

Zangi b. Maadudi son of Zangi, son 
of Bangor,—the Ata-bak of 
Fan, 176 andn»7 and 8, 176 
and a 1. 

Zangi b. Sa'd, eon of Zangi, eon of 
Mandnd, the Ata-bak of Fare, 
866 n. 

Zangi b. San^nr, son of Handud, 
eon of Zangi, eon of A^ San^nr, 
the Ata-bak of Fare, 148,175. 

Zangia ^an, wrong spelling of the 
name of the Ql^ingis ^an, 1068 
n6. 

Zankaba b. Tazlo-barsed, son of 
FarSwwal or Ig^arawal,—ancestor 
of Znhak, the Taii, 803 and n 7,804. 

Zar'ab, Zn’l Nawas^ of the Taba- 
bi’ah dynasty of Taman, 7. 

Zarni^ b. As’ad,—ancestor of Tahir 
ibn nl-ffasain, 9. 

Zartu^t, founder of the Zoroai- 
trian religion, 8. 

Zan b. Thamasib, son of Hanu- 
fihihr,—Xllth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 8. 

Zaydi, a steward or deputy in the 
employ of Husain-i-Biharmil.— 
takes possession of the fortress 
of Hirst till defeated by Sultan 
Muhammad-i-Takis^ Khwaraam 
Shah, 269 n 3. 

Zeemk, Mahomed, Prince of Mnrr, 
472 n, 478 n,—wrong name giren 
by Briggs to Mnbammad-l-Khar- 
nak. 

Zia-yi,—author of a history, 60 n 7. 

Zireek, Mahommed, prince of 
Hurre, 472 n,478n,—wrong name 
given by Dow to Mnbammad-i- 
£^ar-nak. 


Ziridlim, the Waslr of the Ismll* 
lian or Fitimite ^alifaha of 
Egypt, 809 « 6. 

Ziyi-ud-Din 'Ali, Amir,—«ppolnted 
governor of Marw, his native city, 
by Tuli j^an, son of the Ohingis 
^han, 1088 n, 1084« and«0. 

Ziya-nd-Din Baiani, author of the 
Tarij^.i-Firtts-ghahi, xvl, zxl, 
690 n, 662 a, 716 n 6,717 n, 771 a, 
776 a, 779 a, 794 a 1, 796 a. See 
also under the Tiril^-i-Firaz- 
Shahi of Z>ya-ud-Din Barani. 

Ziya-ud-Din Jnnaidi, the Majd or 
Malik-ul-Umara,—the Amir-1- 

Dad of Gw.aliyur, for Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din I-yal-Timis}i of 
Dibli, 620, 648a 4, 644. 

Ziya-nd-Din Muhammad-i-'Abd-ns- 
Sallim Nisawi, Tulaki 

son of the Majd-nd-Din 

Tulaki,—governor of Tabar- 
hindah on the part of Sultan 
Mn’isa-nd-Din Mubammad-i-Sam, 
of Ghiir, niii, 881 a 6, 468, 461 n, 
462 a, 464, 1060 a 6. 

Ziya-nd-Din Muhammad b. Abu 
'All, Shanaabl. the Dnrr-i-Ghiir 
or the Pearl of ^iir, 1, 262 and 
a 6, 265 a 7, 846 and a 8, 881 and 
a 4, 890, 891 nn 8 and 3, 893 and 
nn 8 and 9, 394 a, 867 a 6, 899 a 8, 
400 a 8, 417, 418 a 4, 419 n 6, 468 
a 4, 472, 478 a 6, 480 a, 488, 490 
and a 8, .626 a, 1002 a 9. His 
title was ohan£^ to that of 
'Ala-nd-Din when the throne of 
Firuz-koh was conferred upon 
him by Sultan Hn'iss-nd-Din 
Hubammad-i-Sam. See also 
under ’Ala-nd-Din Hnbammad, 
the Halik-nl-l^aji. 
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^iya-nMfalk, ton of the Ni(am*al- 
Malk llahammad Janaidi,—oneof 
the Tajik offloiala of Sultan Bakn> 
ad-Din Firuz §]iah of Dihli, 635. 

^iya-al-Malk, the ‘Aziz, the Zaw- 
zani,—one of the Wazira of Snl- 
t&n ’AIa*nd>Dm Mnhammad>i. 
Takish Khwarazm g^ah, 990n, 
1027 n 8. 

Zija-ul'Malk Darmaghani or Dor- 
maBhi,—one of the Wazira of 
Snltan Mn'izz'ud'Din Mnham* 
mad-i-Sim, of Ghiir. 489 andn4. 

Ziya-nl-Mnlk Taj>nd-D!n,—ap¬ 

pointed Wazir of Snlfan Nayir- 
nd-Din Ma’gmud gjiah of Dihli 
under the title of Nifam-nl-Molk, 
710. 

Zotenberg, M. H., viii, srii. 

.Zn’l B^^rnain, See nnder Sikaudar- 
i-Zu’l Karnain, 

Zu ghanatar, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Zu’l Nawas, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7nl, 

Zu’l Nawash, of the Tababi'ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 andnl. 

Zn’l Yaminain,—title of fuhir 
ibn ul-Hnsain, the general of al- 
Ma’mun the ’Abbasi Khalifnh. 
and founder of the fahiri dynasty 
in ^urisan, Irii, 9 »1,11 and n 9. 


Za>&‘Nun Ai|^un, Amir,— brother 
of Sultan ’Ali the Arghun, the 
governor of the territory of 
Sijistan, 1122n. 

Znbdat-nt-Tawarikh, the,—name 
of a historical work, zvi, 419 n 8, 
652 n 2, 666 n 8, 667 » 8, 669 n 8, 
661 n8, 566n7,667 nl,668nn 
7 and 9, 669 nn 3 and 6, 572Mn4> 
6, 7 and 8, 675 n 1, 676 n 6, 677 n> 
680 n9, 606n3, 611 nS. 618n, 
6l9n7,623nl, 643n,647 n9,648 
n 8, 669 n 6, 666 n 8, 669 n 6, 716 
n 6,778 n.—app. vi, viii. 

Zuhok, son of Arwand-asp, called 
the Tazi,—Vlth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of 'Ajam, 3, 801, 802, 
303 and n7, 804 and n I, 306and 
n 6, 306 andnn9and 6, 807, 808 
n2, 309 and n, 331, 840 andn8, 
609 n. 

Zubak, son of Suhrab, son of ghaid* 
asp,—ancestor of Amir Banji, 
806. 

Zutumin or Zutu-manin, son of 
Bubae, son of Bii-zanjar,—Illrd 
of the Bu-zanjar dynasty of the 
Mughal I-muk, 894 n, 896 n, 
904 n. 

Zuzi,—wrong spelling of the name 
of Juji ^an, son of the Ohingia 
Khan. 1167 n. 



PAET II, GEOGRAPHICAL. 

(n. stands for footnote). 


Ab-i-Biiran5, the,—the upper per* 
tion of the Kabul river, 288 n 8, 
289. 

Ah-i-FanaVat, the, which is also 
called the Siljun, 987 n. See also 
the river Fanakat. 

Ab-l-Kliujand, the,—another name 
of the river Siliun, 921 n. 

Ah-i-Lakhanawati, the,—a branch 
of the Ganges, 763 and n 1. 

Ab-i.ghndah, the,—for the river 
Sindh, 76 n 2, 77 n. 

Ah-i.Sind, the, 77 n, 78», 96nl, 
641*16, 1020*v. See also “the 
Indus ” and “ the Sind.” 

Ab-i-Sngun,—name of an island 
in the sea of Khnrz, 278 *i, 286 
n 6, 994 n. 

Ah-i-Sugun,—name of the sea of 
278 n» 

Ab-i-Sugun, the,—name of a con¬ 
siderable river falling into the 
sea of ^arz, 278 n. 

Ah-i-Tang, description of the term, 
8348, 336 andn9. 


AbalTk-Qiak, 937 *i 8,—for Balilf. 
OhSk. which see. [Sind. 

Aba-Sind, the, 78 *i,—See the Ab-i- 

’Abbas-abid,—a town in the district 
of Rai, 1207 * 1 . 

'Abbas-abad,—a district west of 
Hamadan, 1239 ». 

Ab-gun,—name of an island in 
the sea of IGiarz, 278 *v. 

Ab-Istiidah, in the territory of 
Wajiristan, 334*1 8. 

Abiward,—a city and district of 
Kh urSsan. 13 *v 8, 51 *i 6, 116 *i 3, 
117 **, 119 *i 7, 248 *v, 471 *t 6, 481 
*i8, 1028n, 1031 *v, 1037 *». See 
also Baward. 

Abu or Ala-gadh, fort of, 621 *i, 
622 n, 706 n 7. 

A’bu, mountain of, 622 w. 

Abu-Bikrpur or Bii-Bikrpur,—a dis¬ 
trict in Hindustan, 286. 

Abu-gadh or Alugadh, hills of, 
622 *v. 

Abnliar,—a town of Hindustan, 
687 and n 9, 823 n 8. 
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Abnrdhan>kot, 662 n. See nnder 
Bardhan-kot. 

Aoblriah or AjSrIah, 788 n 6, 824 
n 8. See nnder Ajar. 

Acre, liT, 215, 226n4, the 'Akkah 
of Arab geographera. 

'Adan [Anglioiaed Aden], 766 and 

nl. 

Aden, the ’Adan of Arab geogra* 
phera, 766nl. 

Adwand Bihar, 401 and n 6, 624 n. 
—app. xxiii. 

Aff^n-Shll, the place where 
Sabnk-Tigin waa bnried, 76 n 6. 

Aff^Knistin, zi, ziv, xWi, xlix, 1. 
liv, !▼, 79n, 80n, 288 n 3, 804 
n3, 381 nnl and 2, 884 n 8, 363 
n 6, 488 n, 638 n, 648 n 3, 622 n, 
874 n, 876 n, 901 n, 1016 n 3, 1027 
n 8, 1043 n 1,1045 n, 1(146 n, 1052 
n6, 1064 n 2, 1078 n 8, 1081 n 7, 
1116 n 6,1202 n, 1203 n,—app. xi. 

Afrikah,— >a district of Manritania, 
1229 n 8.—the present Tunis 

Afshin,—capital of the Share of 
Gharjistan, 869, 370 n, 886. 

Afuan Shan or 

Afwon Shan. 1220n,-^alled else- 
were Liwak-shan. 

Agra, 646 n 7, 742 n 9, 1094 n. 

Agmh,»Agra. 

Agria,—a town of Hungary, 1167 n. 

Ahang, the,—a river flowing past 
the city of Ghaznln, 821 n 6. 

Ahangaran, a Dih or village near 
Ghaznln, 821 nfl. 

Ahangaran, - one of the fortresses 
of ^ur, 821 and nn 6 and 7. 

Ahmad-abad,—a. town of Hindustan, 
466 n. 

Ahrawat or Ahrawat,—a IKafbah or 
town of Hindnstau, 612 andn7. 


Ahurat,—a lj[afbah or town of 
Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

Ahwaz, written also Ahwoz, 10, 22 
n8, 24, 63nfl, 68, 61, 62, 66. 
Bead Abwaz in all oases, see Ivii. 

Aimin-abad,—a town in Khnrasan 
founded by Salfin Ibrahim Ghaa- 
nawi, 104. 

Ai-Tigin-abad,—a more oorreot 
way of writing the word '* Ayt* 
kin-abad, xlix. 

'Ajam, territory of, xxxiii, 1, 2, 6, 
8, 9, 11, 14 and m3, 16 and n9, 
82,88, 66, 84andn6, 182, 163 
n7. 188, 203, 227, 281 and nnl 
and 2, 243, 804n 8, 829n, 888, 
888, 409 n 6, 421,429 and n 4, 456, 
699,750 n 7,764,790,872 n, 881 n, 
1040,1079, 1081 n 7, 1089, 1111, 
1112 andnS, 1117, 1188, 1168, 
1179, 1196, 1215, 1226, 1266, 
1270,1292. 

Ajar or Ajari, territory of the Boo 
Ohahar. 788 aodn6, 824 n 8, 
826. 

Ajarki or Ajamah,—See the above. 

Ajmeer, for Ajmir, which see. 

Ajmere, for Ajmir, which see. 

Ajmir, 346 n 9, 393, 404 and n 9, 468 
n6, 462n, 466n, 466nl, 467/1, 
468, 469 nn 8 and 9, 491, 616 n 2, 
6l7n, 618n, 619n, 620n, 621 n, 
622n, 6lln3, 627, 661andn8, 
728 and n 3. 

’AkK. See under ’Akkah. 

Ababar or Ababir,—a place in Tnr- 
kistan, 1083 n. —Also called 
A^air. 

Akair or Akair,—a place in Tnrkis- 
tan, 1083 n.— also called AVabar. 

Akar,—a fortress on an island in 
the riverd Sinli, 294 n. 
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Akamb,—an ancient city in raina, 
in the Banu district, 688 n. 

Aksebin,—the name of the city of 
^ighin, which see, as given by 
Abn'l (Biiai Bahadnr Khan. 
019 n. 

Akdalah, also written Akdalah,— 
one of the fortifications of Ban- 
galah, 682 nB. 690 n, 691 n. 

Akhiai, also written Khalat.—a 
fortified town in Armenia, 131 
n9,170n8, 228n 4, 297n, 298n 
andnl, 299, 1264n, 1276n. 

A^ahi, [the Aksi of maps^,—a 
city in the territory of Fargha- 
nah, 021 n. 

Akhsikat,—a city in the territory 
of Kaahghar [Little Bukharia], 
922 n. 

Akhsiaak. See the above. 

'Akkah or 'Aki [Acre],-«-a city of 
Syria, 215, 226 n 4. 

Ak Masjid,—one of the ferries of 
the river Sihuo, ^0 n 2. 

Aku or Aghu Baligh, See or 
Ghu-Ballgh. 

’Akn),—a small town or village in 
the Man^il territory, 62 andn7. 

Aksi, 991 n. See under AkhshT. 

Aksu,—a city in the territory of 
Kashghar [Little Bnkhaiia], 
889n, 922n, 969n 1. 

Alae,—a station * in Mcf^ulistan, 
1185 n. ■ 

Alah-Bsahin,—a fortress in 
Khurasan. 1192 n. 

Alamatii or Almatu,—a town in 
Mnghuliatiin. 921 n. See also 
under Almatu. 

Alamut or Alamiit,—the stronghold 
of the Mnlakidah sect, 145 n 4, 
265 n4, 303 andnS, 366, 


lOlOn, 1161 n, 1187n7,1188 and 
A 8, 1189,1196, 1198, 1206 «8, 
1206, 1207 n, 1209 n, 1210 n, 

1212 n, 1218m, 1221 n, 1227 n6. 

Alan, territory of the, 998 n, 
1102 m, 1167 m. 

Alanjan canal, in the district of 
Eirat, 1128 m. 

Alanj ok,—a fortress in Afarbai- 
jin, 296 m. 

Al-Ask,—a town in the province of 
Mazandarau, 998 n. 

Ala Tak, Tagh or Diig^, the,—a 
monntain in Armenia, 1264 m, 
1275 m 2,1278 m, 1281 m. Hnliku 
]^an gave it the name of Lauba 
or Labna Saghut. 

ALa’uz, 962 m, an error for ALGhur. 
which see. 

Albania, 1001 m. 

Alehr or Lalehr,—a town of Hin¬ 
dustan, 627 and m 8. 

Aleppo, 162m3. See also under 
^alab. 

’Alfin,—a village in the district of 
Damashk. 226 n7» 

Al-Ohiir.—the country of Ghur as 
called by the Arabs, 962 m. 

Alha,—a fort in the territory of 
Kananj, 680 m. 

A1-^iib 5,—a district and town of 
Arabia, 179 m3. 

’All-ibSd,—a town in the district 
of Balkbi 129 and n. 

’All-garb, otherwise Siibit-garh,—a 
town of Hindustan, 699 m 1, 795 
m 2, 796 m. 

’Alkamah,—a city of Afrikah or 
Mauritania, 1229 n 8. 

Allahabad, 688 m. 

Allygnrh,—Anglicized form of 
’Ali-garh, which sde. 
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Almalig, 917 n, tor which 

Bee. 

Alnialigh or Almlliyh.—a town in 
Mui^ulistan, 164, 890 n, 019«, 
020n, Oai», 924»; 960i»l, 984n, 
e86n, 986», 1141n, llOOn, 

1194n. [920». 

AlmEti,—a town in MnyhnliBtin. 

Almitu,—a town in MnfhiiliBtan. 
890 n, 921 n, 070i»8. 

Almut,—the stronghold of the 
MnISbidah aeot. See under 
Alamiit. 

Alpine Fni^Eb, the, 468 » 4. 

Alps, the, 890 ». 

AltSe, the, [now the Siba],—a 
river in the territoiy of ^an* 
gahtie, 946 n. 

Altle monniaina, the, 1102 n. 

Altae Boning, the,—the name given 
bj Abnl-Ghiai Babidnr fiban 
to the Altae river, 946 n. 

Altai Mount, the, 920 n. See under 
the Altan mountains. 

AllK-kara,—name of a plaoe in 
Khitie. 1188 a. 

Altin or Golden Mountains, the 
northern boundary of Tisil¥<uid, 
890», 920n, 081 n. 

Altan-l-mil, the, 019n. 

Altan Kol or Golden river, the,—a 
river of Kok Nawar, 981 n. 

Alten-imel, the, 919 n. 

Alu-gadb, fort of, 622 n. See also 
the fort of Abu. 

Alu'gadh or Abugadh, hills of, 
622 ». 

Alus or AlQsh Arki or ArgI,—a 
tract of country in Mugb^Iistan, 
896 n. 

Alwar,—one of the Bajput states, 
868 a 6. 


Alwnr, the hills of,—in Hindustan, 

619 a. [Amid. 

Amadia, 1864a. See also under 

Amar-kantak or Amar.kantaka,— 

in the Jij>nagar state, 688a. 

Amber,—a town in Bijputanab, 
621a. 

Amid, capital of the Dlyird-Bakr, 
1288,1264 a, 1286. 

Amin>g]iar,—a village of HindSe- 
tfn,469a7. 

Amrohah,—a town in HinduatEn, 

620 a4. 

Amu, the,—another name of the 
river Jihon, 154, 486 a 6, 917 a 1, 
1080a. See also imder the 
Amoiah, Jibun and Osna. 

Amud, probably AmnI or Amniali, 
which see, 917 and a 1. 

Amndab,—one of the prineipal 
towns of Kadhah Katankah, 
687n4, 68Sa. 

Amfii,—or 

Amoiah,—a town on the banks of 
the Jihun [Ozns], 917 a 1,1080 a, 
1195 a. 

Amuiah, the,—another name of the 
river Jibun, 26 a 8, 84 n 9, 847 m, 
878n, 901 a, 908 n, 904a, 917 a 1, 
921 a, 927 a, 980 a, 988 a, 1024 a 2, 
1041a, 1109 n 3, 1116 a 6, 1116 a, 
1127a, 1138a, 1141a, 1174a4, 
1161a, 1192 N, 1168 a, 1196 a, 
1211a, 1287 a, 1260 a 9, 1298a. 
See aMo under the Amu, JIbun 
and Ozns. 

Amnl,—a town and district in 
the province of Mazandarin, 45, 
49, 278 », 991 a, 994 a, 1068 a 6,— 
app. zzi. 

AmSn, the,—another name of the 
river JIbun, 617 a. 
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’Anah,—a fortreaa of the Diyar-i- 
Bakr or Meeopotamie, on the east 
bank of the FnrSt [Bnphrates], 
ISSnl, I 8611 . 

A'na^ or or l^dini^ fortress 
of, 268 n. 

Anbar or Felngla,—a town on the 
Bnphrates, 186 andnl, 888 , 
1240n, 1860 m. 

Andnr-ab,—a town in the distriot 
of TaJ^Briatan, xUx, 889 m, 290 
m4. I019n, 1020m. 

An-dea, the Upper,—or Uma-deaa, 
663 n 8 , 737. 

An-deaah'i-Bila-tar, or the Upper- 
moat Andes, 787 andM9. 

AndeAah,—for Andeaah or the 
Andea, 787 m9. 

Andig^n,—a atxongly fortified 
place in the territory of Far- 
K^Snah, 019 n, 981 n, 922 n, 028 m. 

Andijan,—the name g^ren by the 
Arabs to Andigan, which see. 

Andl^ud,—a town in the territory 
of Khurasan, 261, 878, 474 and n 
andn6, 476 m, 477, 478 n 6, 491, 
601 n 6, 682 and n 9, '604 and n 1, 
910 M, 027 n. 

Ankas2e,—or 

Ankaae,—a mountain country ad¬ 
joining Khitie. called also Tingbut 
and ^a8hln,'947 n. 

AntS-e or Inta-I,—another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lyang of the Chinese, called 
also Xanking, 068 n. 

Antarbed, the Do-ab of,—the 
country immediately east of 
Dihll, 607 n 6, 629 n 6, 682 n 6, 
789 n 6, 816 n 4, 847 a 8. 

Antarbed Do-8bah, the. See the 
above. 


Antaklah of Qhfim, 188 n 8, 140 n 6, 
168 M, 161N. See also under 
Antioch. 

Antioch, 144 n 8. See alae under 
Antaklah. 

Aohah,—a place near Hirat, and 
also the name of one of its gatea, 
149Ml, 166M8, 868M 8, 426 n4, 

1061M. 

Arabia, 670 n 6, 074. 

Arabia Felix,—the distriot of al- 
Yaman, 803 n 7. 

Aral, city of,—the capital of the 
Taghar Khakan. 961 n. 

Aral, Lake or Sea of, 016 m, 921m, 
962n, 970 n2. 

Aral Xawar,.the. See the above. 

Aron or Aren. See under Arran. 

Arangnl, now Warangul,—a town 
in the Dakhan, 689 n. 

ArSa, the,—the river Araxes of the 
maps, 1287 n. 

Arfivalli mountains, the. See the 
next. 

Arawall mountains, the, 621 m, 
706 m 7. 

Arbela, the Arbil of the Arabs 
1268n, 1278n. See also under 
Arbil of Mesopotamia. 

Arbn,—a town in Ayarbiljan, 
906 M, 1001 fl. 

ArbO,—a town of Mesopotamia, 
1288 M 8, 1289 m, 1263 m, 1276 m, 
1278 M. 

Arctic Sea, the, 1171. 

Ardabil, the capital of A^arbEIjan, 
—Ardibil of the maps, 097 n. 

Ardahan,—a place in the Kurdish 
mountains between Kermanshlh 
and Baghdad. 693 n. 

Ardas, fortress of,—in the territory 
of ^^warazm, 278 n. 
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Ardibil. See under Ardabll 

Ardigb or Artigyb,—a country to 
the S. W. of Tibbat, Iziii, 940 n, 
050n, 064n2, 969nl, 970 n2, 
1102 n, 1103 n, 1143 n. 

Ardiah,—a fortress on the frontiers 
of the tiakrit and Naeman terri- 
torieSi 960 n. 

Ardish Pass, the, 970 n 2. 

Ardlsh river, the, 969nl, 1143n. 
See under the river Artush. 

Ardukend,—another name of Kash- 
[Little Bukharia], the capi¬ 
tal of TiirSn, 916 n. 

Arg, fortress of,—an error of the 
copyists for Ck, which see, zlv. 

Aryhaian.—a district of J^nrasan, 
1121 n. 

Arg^and, the,—a river in the 
coontiy of Ghur, 1001 n 9, 1070 
and nn 8 and 9. 

Argbaud-ab, the, 1070 n 9. See the 
above. 

Arjatii or Irjatu, the ’Ui^bah or 
Pass of, 919 n. 

Ark, fortress of,—an error of the 
copyists for Ok, which see, zlv. 

Arkenekom,—name of a mountain 
of Mogolistin as given by P6tis 
de la Oroiz, 890 n. 

Arkey,—another name of Irli^I or 
Iri^ia the capital of KSshin. which 
see, 962 n. 

Ar]^nak,—a country to the B. and 
S. of Bangalah, [turned into 
Arraoan by Bnropeans], 698 n. 

Armalik, 917 n, for Almaliyh. which 
see. 

Arman,—the country of the Arme¬ 
nians, 187, 144 n, 298 n, 1186 n, 
1191 n, 1208 », 1262 n. See also 
under Armenia. 


Armardan or Urmni'dan. See opdor 
Omurdau. 

Armenia, 1162 n, 1200nl. See 
also under Arman. 

Arpan,—a city in the country of 
tlie Urus or Bnssions, 1170 n. 

Arraoan, 693 n. See under Ar^- 
nak. 

Arran,—a district of Afarbiiiion, 
143 n 2,147,173, 881,996 a, 1117, 
1195 n, 1237, 1266. 

Arsuf,—a town in Palestine, 220 

nS. 

Arfnf,—the chief town in the dis¬ 
trict of Baraian, zliz, 1026 n. 
Also called Bafif or Bafif, which 
see. 

Arumi or Urumi,—a city in the 
territory of Tingl|;at or HLashin, 
1066 n 8. 

Artish, correctly written Ardis^ or 
Artis]^, which see. 

Artosh, correctly written Ardislior 
Artis^, which see. 

Artnab,—a city and district on the 
frontier of the Kashglmr state, 
050 w, .970 n 2, correctly written 
Ardis^ or ArtT^, which also see. 

Artnsh, the,—a river watering the 
Artnsh district, 950 n. See also 
nnder the Ardis^ river. 

Artnsh Pass, the, 970 a 2. 

Artysh, coixeotly written Ardigb 
or Artigb, which see. 

Arwish, correctly written Ardigb 
or Artigb, which see, 964 a 2. 

Anan,—a town in the territory oi 
Mardin, 1879 a. 

Arg-i-Bam, the modem Eraroom, 
161 a. 

As, country of the, 1102 a, 1164 n 9, 
1166 a, 1169 a. 
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AiBd-IbId,—«town in tho dtatriot 
of Eamadin intiie ‘Iri^-i<'Ajain, 
842 n 6, 266 n, 1289 n. 

Afal Yurat, or the original Yuratof 
the CQiiogin ]^Sn, 1140 n. 

Aaan,—a oit^ in the neighbonrhood 
of TtSR^g har [Little Bokharia], 
086 n. 

Aeoalon, 226 n 4,—the’AsiFalSn of 
Arab geograpbera. 

Aider,—a town in fabarietin, 
278n,091n. Alao called Astadar 
and Astawa, which see. 

AabSm, 666 », 686 n 9, 693 n,—the 
Indian prorince of Aieam. 
Aihijar,—a fortreu of Gharjiatan, 
894, 806, 898,416,418, 1011 n, 
1048 and n 7, 1072, 1078, 1076, 
1077 and»6,1200 «. 

Alknaa.-^* city in the neigbbonr* 
hood of Taa^lF<^nd, 971 n. 

A|hak, the,>^ mountain in the 
diitrict of Timrin, 819. 

All,—a fortreaa in the finnan] 
atate, 86 n, 610 n. 

’A|i [Orontei], the,—-the river of 
Antioch, 1270n. 

Alia, 244 n 4, 806 n 2,667 n4,882n, 
016 a, 064 n 2,986 n, 987 n, 994 », 
1008 n4, lOlOi, lOlOn, 1028», 
1043 n 8.1046 n, 1046 n, 1078n 8, 
1110n6,—app. iv. 

Alia Minor, 036n 6, 096n. 

Aair Darah,—a paai on the way 
between DajcaiF and Oharjiatin. 
360. 

Aajank or Sajang,—the l^rH or 
Steppe of, 1141 n. 

’Askalan [Aicalon],—a town of 
Faleatine, 220 n 8, 226 » 4. 
Aini,—the atronghold of the Bajah 
of gLinnan] and Banaraa, 470'n 2. 


Aaaam, 686 n9.—the A{l|im of na¬ 
tive geographer!, which lee. 

Aiayria, 136nl, 1274n. 

Aatadar,—or 

AatadSrah,—a town in Ttbariatin, 
091 n, 1208 n. Alao called Aadir 
and Aatawa. 

Astarabad,—a town in the diatriot 
of Jurjan, 278 n, 878 n, 991 iv 
094 n, 1121 n, 1127 n. 

Aatarah, aame- aa Aadir, Aatedar 
and AatawA 

Aatiah,—a city in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Taa^i^d, 072 a. 

Aatawa,—or 

Aatawah,—a town in the province 
of Xnbariatan, 286 n6, 091 a. 
Alao called Aadar, Aatadarand 
Aatadarah, which ace. 

Aatiah,—a fortreaa in the oonntry 
of ^ur, 1006. 

Aatiya,—a town in tho diatriot of 
Karman, 409 ». 

Aatrakhon, 943n, lOOOn, 1200ii 0, 
the Maji Tarkhan and Hag^tar 
ghan of Oriental geographer!, 
which aee. 

Aaturah,—a country or city in the 
Kara-s}ial or ^ara-fiti^l moun¬ 
tains, 1046 n 8. [1048 nl. 

Afak, 79», 96 n 4, 288 n 8, 638n, 

AtU, the,—the river Wolga or 
Volga, 870 n, 871 n, 872 n, 948 n, 
1000 n, 1168 n, 1169 n, 1172 nO, 
1178 n, 1290 n9. 

At-pashi,—a city in the territory of 
Kaahyhar [Little Bukharin], 
022 n. 

Atrar, capital of the Province of 
Farab, 982 », 969 n 1. 

AtrowlI,—name of a place in Hin- 
dustin, 809 n 7. 
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Attek. Sea under A^. 

Attak'Baniraa, 78 «. 

Andh, spp. xzir.—Awadh, which 
aee. 

Austria, 1168 a. 

Awadb,—the present Province of 
Ondfa, zxiv, 401 andn6, 624 n, 
640, 660 n6, 651 a, 668 n7, 675 
andnl, 676, 677 n, 603 n 7, 

604 andnandnl, 608, 617 a, 
687, 628 and a 8, 620, 633 and 
a 7, 630 and an 7 and 8, 662, 663 
andaaSandO, 664, 666 a, 673, 
674, 686, 700 a 8, 701 nndal, 
703 and aa 7 and 8, 704 a 6, 714 
aO, 786, 737, 788 and a 4, 789, 
740,741 and a 2,743,744,767 and 
a 7, 760 andna 6 and 6, 760, 762, 
768, 764, 767 a 4, 768 and aa 8 
and 4, 770 a 0, 772 a, 773 a, 798, 
816 a 4, 830, 834, 836, 836 and 
na7 and 0, 887, 888 and a 7, 847 
and a 4, 851 aO,—app. xxiv, xxvi, 

Awsj Xsk or Tasb,—e monqtain in 
the Naeman country, 940 a. 

'Ayn-i-Jalut,—Goliath’s Spring,— 
in Syria, 1277 a. 

Aytkin-abad,—a district in the 
territory of Bust, zlix, 818 and 
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n6,448n4. See under Ai>Tigm> 

abad. 

AsSd,—name of a hill in Firus>koh, 
400. 

Afarbiljin, 63 a 6, 61 a 4, 184 a 9, 
143a 2, 141a, 147, 162, 164, 166 
a 7, 168, 169 and a 7, 170 and a 8, 
I7l and a 0,172 and a 3, 173,176, 
207 a8, 247% 266, 266n, 206 
and a, 298, 717 a, 801 a, 861,881, 
992, 096 a, 096 a, 1117, 1110, 
116111 ,1159 a, 1166 a, 1227 and 
a 6, 1237, 1236 a, 1261, 1262, 
1267 n, 1262 a, 1263 » 8, 1264 a, 
1266, 1276 a, 1277 a, 1278«, 
1281a, 1286 a. 

A^dak [Azof], also called Sudak, 
which see, 1166 a. 

Azerbaidjan, 906 a,—for Afarbli« 
jan, which see. 

A’{in>*abid-i>TalSwari,469a7, 770 
a 8. See also under Talawap, 
formerly called TaH’In. 

Azmardanjor Uzmnrdin. See under 
'Omurdan. 

Azmurdan or Usmurdau. See under 
'Omurdan. 

Azof, the Sudak of Oriental 
geographers, 1166 a. 


B. 

Ba’albak,—a town of Syria, the 
Baalbeo of maps, 204 a, 207 a 8, 
208a], 229 a6, 1276a. 

Bab-nl>Abwab, or Gate of Gates, 680 
a 7, 998 a, 1287 a.« Darband,' the 
Derbend of the maps, which see. 

Bab'Ul-Farai; wa’n<Ni’am, or Gate 
of Gladness and of Benefits, of 
Mayyafarikiu, 1869 a. 


Bab>nl-*Irak, or ’I.rak Gateway 
of Mayynfarikin, 1264 n. 

BSb-nn-Nafr [the Nayr Gate], 
of l^ahirah, 216 a 9. 

Bab ngh-§hahwat, or Gate of Desire, 
of Mayyafarikin, 1269 a. 

Baba] or Babil, the ancient Raby. 
Ion, 304 a 2. See also uuder Babil 
and Babylon. 
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B&ba], the name of the district of 
Payal or Fayil as given by Firish- 
tah, 640n8. 

Babil, the ancient Babylon, 2, 8, 
804 n 2. See also under Babylon. 

Babool, the name of the district of 
Fayal or Payil as given by Briggs, 
640n3. 

Babal, the name of the district of 
Fayal or Payil as given in Elliott, 
640n8. 

Babylon, 140 n 2,1237 n 6. See also 
under Babil. 

Babylonia, 1016 n 3. 

Bada^shan,—a tract of country in 
Tnrkistan, 390, 423 n 8, 424, 426 
and n6, 494, 909 n, 921 n, 923 n, 
987 n, 1009 n, 1010», 1044 n, 
loss n 6,1146 n. 

Bada’un, 624n. See under Bnda’iin. 

Badghais,—a district of ghnra- 
sin abont Hirat, Ivii, 22, 23 n 1, 
86 n 9, 374 n 8, 479 n, 430 n, 680 
n9, 874 n, 1076 n, 1120 n 2, 1132, 
1183 n, I195n. 

Badi-kot,—a district of Hindustan, 
838 andn 1. 

Badkhis or Badgheis, wrong spelling 
of Badghais, 1120 n 2. 

Badahahan or 

Badshnn,—a halting-place near 
Hirut, 326 n. 

Badwan, fortress of, 116n6. See 
Balarwan of Ghariistan. 

Bodwatl [Padmawati],—South 

Bihar probably, 692 n. 

Bao-kol, the,—a Kol or Lake 
between Mnghulistnn and 'Czba- 
kistan [the Baikal Lake of our 
maps^, Isiii, 890 n. 

B.Tgh-i-Jud, the Jud Gordon,—near 
the capital city of Uihli, 006 n 3, 


627, 708 and n 2, 700 and », 786 
andn2, 786, 8.64andnl. 

Bog]^-i-Jun, the name of BSgh-i- 
Jud in the Tuj-nl-Ma'osir, 606 n8' 

Bagh-i-^urram—tlie Pleasant or 
Delightful Garden,—near the 
uapitalioity of Khwarazm. 1098 n. 

Blg]^-i-3haliniir,— a garden somo 
distance W. of the Old city of 
Dihli, 709 n. 

Bagh-i-Sultun,—the Sultan’s garden 
—near the city of Balkh, 128 n. 

Bagh-i- Wazir.—a BibStonthe fron¬ 
tier of Ghur, 326 n. 

Baghe-Eram,—wrong name given 
by P4tis de la Croix to the Bag]}- 
i-j^urram, which see. 

Baghdad, the Dur-nl-Khilafat, xxiii, 
xlv, lOandnS, 11, 13n9, Hand 
7 i 4, 16n6, 18, 22n7, 23 n9, 24 
andn3, 26,27, 32n, 34n6, 36 
n6, 39, 43, 65 andn 1, 66 andn, 
58 and n 8, 69, 60 and n 8, 61 n 4, 
62, 63 and n 8, 64 n 1, 6$ and n 6, 
66 n 7, 73 n 9, 76, 87, 91, 125 n 8, 
134 andn 9, 135 n 2, 136 n, 138 
andn 8, 139 n, 142 nl, 143n2, 
141 n, 145 n 4, 146, 147, 167 n 8, 
184 n, 185 n, 193 n 4, 204 n, 207 
n8, 218, 223, 243,211 andn, 230 
n 4, 266 n 4, 266 n, 277 n 5,278 n, 
296 n, 299 n, 465 n, 488 n 1, 616 
n2, 617 n, 622 n, 629, 668 n 2, 
662 n 7, 666 n, 711,712 n, 769 n 3, 
774 n, 796 and n 8, 797 n and n 4, 
800, 986 n 6, 968 n 6,901 n, 098 n, 
1117, 1187n7, llOOnl, 1193n, 
1212 n, 1221 n, 1226 andnl, 
1228 n, 1220 and n 8, 1230 n, 

1231 n, 1232,1233 andn3, 1234 
and n7,1236 n 2,1236,1287,1238 
andn 8, 1280 n, 1240 n, 1241 n 
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andnl, 1242 n 2, 1260 and n and 
n6, 1261 and »and n 7, 1262 

and n, 1264 n, 1266, 1267 and n 6, 
1268, 1269, 1272,1276 n 8,1279 a. 

Baf^'dad, the,*—a river in the Soyhd 
near the capital city of Samr^F^id, 
909 n. 

Beg^Rhor,—a district between 
^arjistan and Faras, 876 and 
n6, 876 n, 

Baghzan,—the chief town of the 
DzazTs, 499 n 

Bag-madl, the,—or 

Bug-matl the,—a river flowing in 
front of the cit 7 of Bnrdhan-kot, 
661 nl, 667 nl, 671 nnl and 2, 
764 n 6,—app. xxii. See also 
under the Beg.mati. 

Bagram,—the original name of the 
city of Peshawar which was so 
called up to A.kbar'B time, 81 n, 
286 n6. 462n8, 1002n6. 

Bagura [Bogra],—app. xxi. 

Bahand, 76 n 2. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

fiahawalpur, the State of, 728 n 1, 
812 n 2. 

fiahawan or Bhawan,—a fortress 
in H industan,* 86 n. 

Bahind,—a city on the bank of the 
river Sind, 76 and n 2, 78 n, 79 n, 
80 n, 298 n. See also under 
Waihind. 

Bahindah, fortress of, 79 n. See 

' also under Bafhindah. 

Bahr-i-Khnrz. the, 140 w 6, •■the 
Caspian, which see. 

Bat^r-i-^ulmat, [sea of Darkness]; 
the, 1170. [706 n 7. 

Bahraich, for Bhara’Tj, which see, 

Baijrnin,—a district of Arabia, the 
Bahrein of the maps, 179 n 8, 180, 


Baidan, 228 n 4. 

Baihn^,~a city and district in 
Khurasan. 181 n7, 1121 n. 

Baiha^,—a small town in Zawnlis* 
tan, also called Mu^ir, 67 n 8| 
87 n. 

Baikal Lake, the, 8861 », 890 n. 
See under the Bae-Kol. 

Bail^an, a town in AfarbSijan, 
997 n. 

Baisue,—a town of ^aia ^ifae 
on the river Til, 966 n. 

Bait-nl'llnkaddoa, the Holy City, 
[Jerusalem], 1269 n. 

BaifS,—a town in Fars, also called 
Nasa, 178 « 7. 

Bajawr,—a conntry north of the 
Eabnl river, xlvi, 1043 n 1. 

Bakar,—a fortress of Sijistan, 
1200 n. 

Bakar, a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294 n. See also 
under Bhakar. 

Bakarha, for Nagrahir or Hangra* 
har, which see, 96 n 2. 

Bakhrala, for Bak.ralah, which see, 
96n2. 

Bakht-ibad, the name given by 
Hnmayun to the city of Gany or 
LakhapawafT, 669 n 2, 589 n 6. 

Ba]Atrian Oxyartes, stronghold of 
the, 1064 n 2. 

Bakhtrus. the,—another name of 
the river Jil^un or the Oxns, 25 it 8« 

fil^nrz,—a city and district in 
KhnrSsan. 22,. 181 n 7, 181, 247 n, 
401 a. 

Bakli,—or 

Baklanah,—a town in Lakhapawati, 

666 n 6. 

Bak-tnati, the. See under the Bag* 
mati and the Bog-mati. 
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Balc*rtlali|—a plaoe eut of the 
M&rgalah PaM, 96n2,97»« 

Bakr ^e1, the darah of, aouth of 
the Kormab, 400 n. 

Balilah,—a plaoe near the oit/ of 
Lahor, 204 n. 

Balameen. See under Balimm. 

Balaram or Balaram,—a diatriot in 
the proTinoe of Awadh, 712, 714 
n 0, 767 and n 4 , 788 « 0,704 and 
M 8, 840n8. 

Bakirwan,—a fortress and district 
in Gharjistan of Khurasan. 116 
andn6, 896, 415, 420 andnS, 
466,1072 andn&. 

Balarwan of Bamian, 420 n 8. 

Balasafhun. See under BilasSgjiun. 

Balasagun or Bala Sagan, 016 n, 
for Bilasaghun, which see. 

Balasghun, 912 m, for Bil&saghun, 
which see. 

Balbis,—a town in the Diyar*i>Mit> 
riah, 212 n 1, 229 n 6. 

Balo, for Balkh. 

Baldjnna,—a desert of Tnrkistan, 
942 m. 

Balgasun, 916 m, for BilasSg^un, 
which see. 

Balghassnn, 916 m, for BilisSgj^un, 
which see. 

Balijunah, the,—a lake or spring 
in Tnrkistan, 042 m. 

Balik-Ohak.—a spring of water in 
Kalnr>Sn of Tnrldstin, 937 and 
m8. 

Balimm [mlg. Balameen3,—atown 
in the district of Kairman, 409 m. 

Baljlunah Lake, the,—in Tnrkistan, 
942 m. 

BSljnnah Bnli^ Bala|^ or BallV, 
the,—a spring of water in Tor* 
kistkn, 941 m, 042 m, 943 m. 


Baljunah Nawar,—a Lake in Tnrkis* 
tin, 042 m, 943 m. 

Baikal, the Tin-ghis or Din-ghis. 
—a Lake in Mog^iilistan, 920 m, 
969 m. 

Ball^,—a city dnd district of 
j^nriisan, 22 and m 4, 26, 26 m 8, 
27 m 4, 81, 35 m 6, 48,46,47,48, 
60 and m 4, 61m 6, 72n6, 74, 76, 
80 and m 6, 86 m, 86 m, 94m 3, 96 
m9, ll3n, 120n6, 125andm5, 
126, 127, 128 m, 129 and m, 132 
andm9, 147 m 8, 184 m, 258 m, 
260 and m 6, 276 and m and m 2, 
280, 288 m 3,289 m, 306 n 6,324 n, 
867 m 9, 868 m, 371, 872, 373 and 
n 9, 875 m, 378, 899, 40L m, 402 n, 
412, 418, 424, 426 and » 6, 427 m, 
429, 431, 433m 7, 474, 481 mS, 
610 m, 874m, 904m, 907m, 916, 
920 m, 921m, 085 andH2, 987, 
989 m, 1002 n 4, 1008 m 5, 1009 
andm, 1010 m, 1011m, 1014 m 2, 
1015 m, 1018 m, 1019 m, 1020 m, 
1023 m 9, 1024 m 2, 1026 m, 1027 
m 8,1032 n, 1046 m, 1050 m, 1058 
andm 8, 1059, 1063, 1076 m, 

1082m, 1097, 1116 m6, 1145 m, 
1174. 

Balkhan Koh, the,—or the 

Balkhan mountains,—on the north* 
east of ^nrisan, 123 n, 181 
m7. 

B'alram,—a district in Awadh. See 
nnder Balarim. 

Baltadah,—a territory in Hindns- 
tin. See under Baltarah. 

Baltae,—a city in the country of 
BJiitae. 1189 m. 

Baltirah,—a territory in Hindus¬ 
tan, 718 m 2, 714 m 9, 794 and m 8, 
849 m 8. 
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Balu(,—a to\m iu the dintrii't of 
Karman, 499 n. 

Balwfin, for Balarwan of Ohariia- 
tip, which see, 429 n 8. 

Baijrue,—the ancient namo of the 
province of l^andahor, 1018 n. 

Bam,—a fortreaa in Kirman. See 
under Bamm. 

Bam!,'—another name for the city 
of Baikh. 1024 n 2. 

BEmian,—a' district of ^nrasan, 
xxii, xlviii, xliz, I, 74,149 n 8, 
246, 248, 249, 252, 260, 267, 288 
«8, 289 n and n 4, 804nl, 806 
andn6, 810, 320 n 8, 837, 838, 
842, 368 n 8, 362,869,871,372, 
874, 876 n, 378, 879, 399, 401 n, 
402 n, 406 n 8, 413, 414 andn8, 
421, 422, 423 n 8, 424 n 3, 425, 
426 and n 4, 427 and n, 428 n 1, 
429 andn8, 430, 431 andn7i 
432,483 andn, 434 andti, 435n, 
436 and a 6, 447 andn7, 466 
» 9, 457 a, 472 a 9, 490, 492 and 
a 7, 493 and a, 494 and a 1, 496, 
496, 500 a9, 601 and a6, 602 
andtt6, 604 a 4, 614, 022,1002, 
1011 a, 1017 a, 1018 a, 1019 n, 
1020 a, 1021 a and a 8, 1023 a 9, 
1024 a 2, 1026 n, 1042 nndna6 
and 6, 1047 a 4, 1050 a, 1068 a 6, 
1071 a 2, 1072 a 0, 1081 a 1, 

1083 a. 

Bamm, a fortress in Kirman, 84 
a 6, 184 a. 

Banakat,—a city in Mawara>an- 
Nahr. See under Fanakat. 

Banaras, the Benares of the maps, 
470 andn2, 401, 616, 618, 

619 a, 646 a 6, 661 a, 662 a, 667 
a 1, 692 a, 608, 627, 742 a 9, 743 
a 8. 
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Banarsi or Barnni, capital of the 
Roe of Jaj-nagar, 692 a. 

BanbSii,—a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 636 a, 641 a 7,623 a 8. 
See also under Banlin. 

Band'i-Amir, the,—the embank¬ 
ment over the river Knr, founded 
by ’TTfd-nd-Danlah Buwiah, 64 
al, 

Band-i'Kafiran or the In&del's 
Dyke,—a place in Bal]^, 128 a. 

BandiSnn, mountains of, [the 
Knma’un mountains], 709 and 
a 2. 

Bang,—that part of Lakhanawa(l 
which is liable to inundation 
being the western side of the 
river Gang, 686 a 7. 

Bang, territory of, 664,667 and a 8, 
668 and a 1, 684 a 4, 686 a 7, 686 
a 9, 687, 600 a, 692 a, 594 and 
al, 696, 618a, 629, 732, 769, 
770 a 9, 778 a, 776 a. 

Bangui, V, ziii a 6, xxiii a 2, 93 w 9, 
203 a 1, 611 a, 663 a 6, 669 a, 668, 
670 a 0, 686 a 0, 689 a, 606 a, 610 
a7, 666a, 762a 9, 764 a8, 771 a, 
772 a, 773 a, 774 a, 777 a, 878 a, 
—app. vi, xiv, XX, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
XXV, xxvi. See also the next. 

Bangalah, 629 a 4, 664 a 0, 669 a 
and a 2, 662 a, 668 a, 682 a 6, 684 
n2, 68&a7, 688a, 689a, 690a, 
691 a, 602 a, 603 a, 666 a 8. See 
also the above. 

Bangash, BarkEr of,—the province 
of Kafman, 1. 

Bangawn or Sagiwn. See under 
Bekanwah. 

Bang-mati, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-mati. 

Banian or Banban,—a tract of conn- 
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try in HindiUUn, xxri, lir, SSen, 
641 andn7, ei2n6, eSSandnS, 
631 andn 8,688 n 6,6i6n, 677 and 
n6, 6861 », 780 andM6, 760n6, 
782 andn, 861, 862, 868 n8, 1126 
n6, 1128, 1129, llSOn, 1181 n, 
1225 n. 

Banj-rut,—for Wanj-ruf, tbe terri¬ 
tory in the Multan province, 728 

Ml. 

Blnki, otherwise Taras,—a terri¬ 
tory of Tnrkistan, 906n, 921 n, 
970 n 2. See also under Taras. 

Bannu, 1. Bee Banu. 

Banu,—a town in the province of 
Karman, 498 n 7, 688 n, 541 n 7. 

Banyan,—a tract of country in 
Hindustan. See under Banian. 

Bar or Par,—a place between Hirat 
and Ghur. 826 n. 

Bar Nadi, the,—a river in Kimrud, 
664 n. 

Barab, 899 n 7,—another name of 
Far-yab, which see. 

Barah,—a Parganah of Allahabad, 
683 n. 

Baran,—another name of Barwan, 
the town between Ghasnin and 
Balkh, which see, 288 n 3. 

Baran,—a town east of Dihli, 604 
and n 8, 646 n and n 9, 680 n, 723, 
730, 746, 748, 764, 768, 769, 779, 
791, 1029 andnl. Afterwards 
called Bnlandshahr. 

Baran! or RanarsI, capital of the 
Rae of Jaj-nagar, 692 n. 

BaranI, for Barwan, the town be* 
tween Ghasnin and Bal]^, 
which see, 1020 n. 

Biras, 842,398 n 6. Another name 
of the district of Fares, which 


Barbind, 686 n7, for Barind of Bs* 
rindah, which see. 

Barda',—a town of Afarblijan, 
667 n. 

Bardar, mountains of,—in Hindis- 
tan, 696. 

Bardasir,-~a town in the territory 
of Eirman, 296 m. Also called 
Ctewagfair, which see. 

Bareili, the Bareilly of the maps, 
470nl. 

Barendra, that side of Lakhanawa- 
ti which is not liable to inunda¬ 
tion, being the eastern side of 
the river Gang, 686 n 7. 

Bar-g^und, an error for Baa-Ghnnd. 
a fortress in the territoiy of 
GHtasnIn. See p. Iviii, 

Barhamun,—or 

Barhanmnn,—a town in Hindus* 
tin, 779 andn2. 

Bar! Do-ib, the,—in the Panjab, 
696 ti 8. 

Baris n,—a place between HirSt 
and Gbur, 825 n. 

Biirih,—a district in the Panjab, 
456 n. 

Barihun,—a district of Hindustan, 
764. 

Barind,—or 

Barindah,—that wing of the ter¬ 
ritory of Lakhanawati which is 
on the eastern side of the river 
Gang, 686 andn7, 618 m, 787. 

Barjanid,—or 

Barjunid,—a fortress of Hindus¬ 
tan, 79 n. 

Barmal-Madrne, or Mndru-mue,— 
a village on the frontier of 
Ballch, 76 m 6 . 

Barmiis or Jamas,—a district of 
Ghur, 838 n 9. 
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Baroghil Pass,—a Pass leading to 
KiBhfhar. 1045 n. 

BareaMtan,—a place between !• 
ran and Turan, 961 n. 

Barsj^abur,—a town in Sindh, 76 
and n 2, 285 n 6. See aleo under 
Bare^&war. 

Bar^awar or Parser,—a town in 
Sindh, 77 n, 201 n, 293 n, 640 n. 
See aleo under Barehabur. 

Barau],—a town in Lakha^awati, 
674 a 8. 

Bar-tar,—a fortresa in the terri¬ 
tory of Ghur. 826 n, 

Bartae, the territory of, 1167, 
1170w. 

BartnkI,—a place in Gujarat, 621 n. 

Barul,—a place in Gujarat, 621 n, 

Biriitah,—a halting-place in the 
▼icinity of Oihli, 861 and a 8. 

Barwalah,—the Burwala of the 
Indian Atlas, 732, 837 and a 4, 
851 n 8. 

Barwan,—a town or city between 
Ghaznin and Bal^, on the banks 
of the Ab-i-Baraui, 288 and a 3, 
289 a, 409 n 6, 640 a, 1019 a, 

1020 a, 1021 and an 7 nnd 8, 
1042 andaS, 1019n2, 1129nl. 

Barwan, for Balarwan of Ghar- 
jistan, which see, 429a8. 

Barwan or Parwan,—a place north 
of Kabul, 288a, 1020a. Seethe 
Farwau Pass. 

Bar-yab, 399 a 7,—another name 
of Far-yab, which see. 

Barzam,—a fortress on the river 
Jibuu, 187 a 4. 

Basan-kof,—a fortress in Lakhana- 
wafl, founded by Snl^an Ghiyiu)- 
ud-Din 'Iwaf, lii, 682 and a 6, 
629,787,778 a. 


Bashsal or Yaahkal. Dara'h or Pass 
of,—on the road to Tsl'¥u>f 
1208 a. 

BSshyhird.—or 

Bi|hl^ir, territory of, 1166 a, 
1166 «, 1167 a. 

Baa-kot, fortress of, 682 a 6. See 
undef Baean-kot- 

Batrah, 65, 800,1246 and a 4,1261 
a 7. 

Bastalwd or Bust-ibid, 723 and 
a 0« 

Baafim or Bnstlm,—a town of, 
Khurasan. 702 n 6. Bee also 
under Basham. 

Ba^hindah or Bhatindah, fortress of, 
—capital of Jai-pal, the Badshah 
of Hind, 79a, 80 a, 468a, 462a, 
491 a 1, 533 a, 646 a 4, 794 a 1. 
Baward,—a city and district in 
the territory of Khurasan, 119 
andn7, 129 n, 491. See also 
under Abiward. 

Bay of Bengal, the, 689 a, 692 n. 
Bayaban of Ka’b, the,—an unculti¬ 
vated plain between T*1V*» 
Balkh, 1009. 

Bayazld,—a place near the N. shore 
of the Lake Wan [Van of the 
maps], 1264 a. 

Bazar-i-Parod,—a place to the 
south of the city of Slstan, 196. 
Baz-Ghund.—a fortress in the terri¬ 
tory of Ghaznin. xlvi, 101 and 
a 7, 103. 

Baz Kushk-i-Snltan,—a I^sfr at the 
capital city of Firiiz-koh, 408 
and a 6, 406 a 4, 418. 

Bazul, 621 a, for Nadul of Gujarat, 
which see. 

Beganwah. See under Bekanwah. 
Begawiin. See under Bekanwah. 
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Beg'liati, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-mati. 

Beg-mati, the,—a river flowing in 
front of tho city of Bnrdban- 
kot, 661 andnl, 662 n, 670 m, 
764 and n 6. See alio tho Bag* 
mati. 

Behir. See ondor Biliir. 

Behob,—a town on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Bekinwah,—a oityin Lakbanawati, 
665 and n 6. 

BekSwau. See nnder Bekanwah. 

Bolasaghnn, 916 n, for Bilasayhun. 
which see. 

Belnsagnn [Balgassnn], 916 1 », for 
Bilasai^un, which see. 

Beloochistan, 1021 n 8, 1043 nl, 

1076 n. 

Bengal. See Bengal. 

Bengala. See BangSIab. 

Bern, the city in Switzerland, xvii. 

Bhagwat or Bhngwat,—a town and 
district between the Ganges and 
the Karam-Nasah, 649, 660 n 6, 
661 n,—app. xziv. 

Bhngwat or Bhugwat, parganah of, 
660 n 5. 

Bhakar,—a fortress on the Panj-Sb, 
294ff, 629n 4, 642 n0, 643n, 644 
and n 1, 613 and nn 2 and 7, 614, 
616 n 1, 616 », 628, 724 and n 2. 

Bbakhar, 613 nn 2 and 7. See nnder 
Bhakar. 

Bharah,—a district to the sonth of 
the Jud monntains Qthe Salt 
Bange3, 1131 n, 1132 n. 

Bhora’ij, on the eastern bank of 
the river Sar’u, 666, 676, 677, 
694, 703, 706 o 7, 707, 708, 827, 
834 and nn 7 and 9, 835 n and n 4, 
886 and nn 8 and 9. 


Bharat'pur, territory of, 790 n 9, 
858 n6. 

BhStah or BUit>i~~'tl‘raotof oonntry 
adjoining Bihir and Bangalab, 
687 w 4,588n, 693». 

Bhatgong, anglicized name of 
Bhatiyhan. 

Bhuth'Ghorah. See Bhafi-ghor. 

Bhiti. See nnder BhSfnh. 

Bliaflah,—a fortress near Hnltin, 
86 n. 

Bhati-ghor or Bhati-Ghori,—the 
tract lying on the left bank of 
the Son, east of Baniras, 743 and 
n3. 

Bhiitighun or Bhati-ghun,—a city 
and territory in the Nipal valley, 
667nl,630 n8. 

Bhafi-kot,—a city in the district of 
Bnrsjhor or Parshiwar, 1022 n. 

Bhatindah, fortress of,—capital of 
Jai-pnl, the Bidtdiah of Hind, 
79 n, 80 n, 794 n 1. See also nnder 
Bathin^ah. 

Bbafnir,—a town in Hindustan, 
80n, 469 n7. 

BhSwan or Babawan,—a fortress 
in Hindustan, 86 n. 

BbawSnl or Farwatl, temple of, in 
Amarkantak of Jaj-nag^r, 688 n. 

BhawanI,—a town in Hariinah, 
791 nl. 

Bheolee, anglicized name of the 
town of Bhiuli, 660 n 6. 

Bhi&nah or Bianah, formerly called 
Tbankir or Thangir, 620 n, 642 
n9, 644nl, 646, 646 n 7, 647, 
669 n 4, 692 and n 4,709 n 6, 712, 
718 n 2, 7l4n 9, 782, 747 and n 1, 
767, 784 n, 787, 788 and a 9, 794, 
824,826,849,860. See also under 
Bianah. 
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Bhilfiao,—a fortran and city in 
Milwah, 621 n 6, 622, 628,733 
n6,786 n9. 

Bhim, also called [tan, 86 n. 

Bhim-nagar,—afortresBof Hindus- 

Bbirah,—« town of HinduatXn, 

491 and » 8. 

Bhinli, paiganah, 660 n 6. 

Bbiuli or Bhiwali,—a town and 
diatriot between tbe Ganges and 
the Kaiam-NXaab, 660 and n 6, 

661 n,—app. zxir- 

Bbiwali. See Bbiuli. 

Bbngwat. See Bhagwat. 

Bbuili, 660 n6. See Bbiuli. 

Bhupal, the Bbopal of the mapSk 
690nl. 

Bhutan [Bootan^, bills of, 662 m, 

668n, 670m9. 

Blab, the,—the Bins of Europeans, 
xxviii, 633n, 647m9, 666 n, 668 
and n 8, 667, 668 n, 684 mm 8 and 
9, 687 and mm 9 and 1, 688 m, 
e89m, 692 m8, 693, 696, 686 and 
m3, 704, 706 m 7. 707 andm6, 714 
m 9, 723 m 1, 768 m 9, 780, 788 m 7, 
784 andm, 788 andm9, 703 m 7, 
796m, 811 andm8, 812, 813m, 
818 and m 4, 826 and m 6, 826, 
830 n 4, 840 Hndn2, 846n, 846 
n6 , 851, 862 n8, llSlm, 1186, 
1152 n, 1156 andm?, 1224n, 
1226 m. 

Biana or Binna, for Bianah, 460 
mO, 646 m 7. 

Bianah or Bhianah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thangir, 450 m 9, 
471m. See also under Bhianah. 
Bias, the,—the riyer Biuh as called 
by Europeans, 633 m. 

Bidr,—a fortress in Taling [Tulin- 
gauah], 689 m. 
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Bihand, 76. See under Behind 
and Waihind. 

BihSr, province of,489 m 7,619 and m, 
620, 624 m, 650 and m 5, 661 and m 
andm?, 662 andmS, 663« 5,654, 
566 and mm 6 and 8, 657 and m 6, 
688m, 689m, 691 andm, 692m, 
693m, 694 and ml, 610m7, 626 
mS, 627, 663 mO, 731, 736, 737 
w8, 743 m4, 767 andm7, 772m, 
773 m, 776 m,—app. ziii, xxiii, 
zziv andm 2, xzv, zxvi. Also 
called WihXr. 

Bihat, the,—ortho Jhilam, 464m, 
635 m, 636 m, 587 m, 607 n. Also 
called the Wihat. 

Bihatah or Wihatah, the. Seethe 
Bihat. 

Bihriis,—a dependency of Nis^l- 
pur, 181 m 8. 

Bijaipur [Wijayipur],—district of, 
660n4. 

Bija-nagar, 511m. See under Bi- 
jaya-nagar. 

Bijand, also called WSoIIfSI !^ur- 
ghan,—a stronghold in the coun¬ 
try of tbe Makrits, 947 m. 
Bi-jaya-nagar,—in Bellary district, 
Madras, capital of the Vijaya- 
nagar Kings, 511 m. 

Bijnor or Bijnor [tbe Bjjnour of 
the Indian Atlas], 606 andm4, 
607 m. 

Bijnonr. See the above. 

Bikanir,—a district of Hindustan, 
723ml. 

Bikram-pur or Wikram-pur,—capi¬ 
tal of Baliil Sen of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudlah, 668ml. 
Biktash,. country of, 1088 m, 1216 m, 
1217 n, 1220 n. Same as Ting- 
nag^, which see. 
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Bilad-i-Diwar, 267. See nader 
Zomla.i-Dawar. 

Bilad'i'JiUl, in the country of 
Ghur, 885 andnS, 889 n 7. Sea 
also the Jibal of Ghur. 
BiUd-nl'Hind,—the country im¬ 
mediately north of Manyarah, 674 
» 8 . 

Bilad-us-Sind,—the country S.-B. 

of Manfurah, 674 n 3. 
Bilodea-ghun, 900n2, for Biliai^un, 
which aee. 

Bilaram, 714 n 9. See also under 
Balaram. 

Bilasai^an,—a city of Mawari-nn- 
Nahr near Ka ahyhn.r and the capi¬ 
tal of the Afraaiyabt ^dna, 134 
andnS, 186, 164, 156, 261, 264 n, 
889n, 900 andn2, 005n, 907n, 
912n, 013n, 914n, 916n, 916a, 
017n,9l8ti, 919», 920n, 921n, 
923 n, 924 a, 926 n, 926 a, 931 a, 
983 a, 962 a, 980 and a 7, 983 a. 
Bilaaagun, 919 a, for Bilaaayhan. 
which see. 

Bilanr Mountains, in the direction 
of Tnrkistan, 428 anda 1, 424n, 
922 a, 1046n8. 

Bilanr [also written Billaur] Ta|^, 
922 a. See also the abore. 

Bilsa,—a fortress in the Malwa^ 
province, 623 a 9. 

Binder or Pindar,—a fortress in 
Ghariistan. 842, 417, 626, 762, 
1072. 

BIrah,—a fortress in the territory 
of Siwalikh, 110. 

BirSr,—a province of Central India, 
668 a, 692 a. 

Birbhum,—a district of the Bardwan 
division in Bengal, 685 a 6, 692 a. 
Birgoni,—a place on the western 


or Hirwar side of the Arawall 
mountains, 621 a. 

Bironan, 1019 a, for Barwan, the 
town between CBi asnin and 
Balkh, which see. 

BIrwan, fortress of, 1072 a 6. See 
under Balarwan of Gbarjistin. 
Bishbalig or Bish-Balig, 918 a,— 
for BIsh-Bilii^ which see. 
BIsh-Bali^ capital of the I-^urs, 
918a, 920a, 928a, 980a, 961a, 
952a, 969al, 970 a 2, 986a, 
1106a, 1127 a, 1140a, 1141a, 
1146a, 1167a 1, 1164a, 1184a. 
Bisiram or Bisram,—a fortress on 
the way from O ohoha h to the 
Salt Range hills, 294 a. 
Bisram-pur, 294 a. Same as Bisi¬ 
ram or Bisram. 

Bithan^ab, fortress of, 458 a, 
680 a. See also under Bsthindah 
or Bhatindah. 

Bitunda or Bitnhnda, 468 a, 680 a, 
the name of Ba^hindah or Bhafin- 
dah in Brig^. 

Biyah, the, 687 a 1. See under the 
Biah. 

Biyfir Nawar, the,—the Lake of 
Biyur,—in the country of Oitae, 
940 a. 

Black River, the,—^the S^ati Mnran, 
—a river between ^iiae and 
Mngjduliatan, 882 a, 1216 a. 

Black Sea, the, 806 a. 

Boada,—a town on the bank of the 
Maha-nadi, 688 a. 

Bocara, for Bukhara. 

Bogra,—a district in the Bij-a^ahi 
division of Bengal, app. xzi. 
Bohemia, 1167 a. 

Bokhara or Bokharah, for Bukhara. 
Bolan Poes, the,—a mountain pass 
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from BaloohisUn into Aff^inii- 
tin, 488 n, 

fiolo [Poland], oonntry of, 1168 n. 

Bombay, x, ziii, 06 n 4, 462 n 8, 
1242 n 1,—app. xrii, 

Bom-Labaa or Laba,—a country 
on the northern boundary of 
Mn^uliatan, 880 n. 

Booloondahuhur, anglicized name 
of BulandeJiahr, 680n< 

Booet, for Bait. 

Bootan, Anglicized name of Bhd- 
tin, which aee. 

Borlci-i'Buzurg,—great Borki,—a 
city in the oonntry of the Urua, 
1170 n. 

Boryatbenea, the,—a rirer weat 
of the Black Sea, 806 n. 

Boania, 1168 n. 

Boatan, 1207 n, for Bnatam, which 
aee. 

Brahmanabid,—anbseqnently styl¬ 
ed Dibal or Diwal and fhathab, 
205 n. 

Brahma-pntr,—or 

Brahma-pntra, the, 668 m, 664 tiy 
666 n, 686 n 9. 

Bramah,—afortreaain Hinduatan, 
86 n. 

Braminy, the,—4 river running to 
the W. of Gang-pur, 688n. Alao 
called Soank. 

Bram-Tala,—a town in the terri¬ 
tory of Jaj-nagar, 602 n« 

Brinda, 686 n 7, for Barind or Ba- 
rindah, which see. 

Bu-bikrpnr or Abu-Bikrpur,—a 
district in Hindustan, 286. 

Budiuun, district and oity of, 766 
n8. See under Bnda’un. 

Bnda’un,—K>ne of the two most 
important fiefs of the kingdom 


of Dibli, 419» 6, 491, 606 n8, 
606, 624», 680 n4,680,646n6, 
640, 661 n, 604 and nn 9 6, 

606, 608 andn9, 600nandn6, 
626 andn2, 627, 628 n 2, 681, 
633, 664, 662, 668 n 0,684 and 
n8, 686, 600 and a 8, 608 n 8, 
693, 606«, 697 n, 698,700.708 
andn7, 704 n 6, 729, 788, 743, 
760, 762, 763, 766 and*8, 766, 
767, 769, 760, 784 and a and n 8, 
818 a 4, 826, 830, 882,888,884 
a 9,1224 a,—app. xziv. 

Buf^lan or Baklan,—one of the 
divisions and districts of Baikh, 
200n4, 426a 6, 1000a, 1046m, 
1081 a 1,1082 a. 

Bu-^ais,—a mountain near Hak* 
kab, 670. 

Buka Sachikn,-^a place in Ma- 
^ulistan, 1088 a. 

Bukhara. See Bnlj^ara. 

Bniiarl, 26, 29, 80, 82, 84, 86, 41, 
43 andn4, 46, 46 andn4, 47, 48, 
40, 60 andn4, 61 anda6,62and 
aandaS, 63a, 71, 72a6, 74, 
117 a, 118 and a 4, 120 andal, 
121,123 a, 162,168 and a 7,164, 
186 a, 186 a, 192, 260 a 7, 267, 
268a8, 268a, 278aandn6, 274 
anda9, 276 m 2 , 276n, 280 a9, 
412, 423 a8, 600 andna3and4, 
601 andn8, 602, 800a8, 801a, 
877a, e02n, 903a, 904a, 906a, 
909a, 014a, 916a, 916a, 918a, 
922 n, 930 a, 982 n, 964 a 2, 970 
n2, 972 a, 976 a 6, 976 and a, 
977 a, 978, 979, 1011 n, 1032 a, 
1033 a, 1084a, 1082a, 1088«, 
1097 n7, lllSnO, 1128n, 1141 a, 
1142, 1146 a, 1181 a, 1228,1276 
a 3,1286,—app. xxi. 
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nn^lin or Bnf^lin, diniriot of. 
See under Bushian. 

Bnland £hel,—a town in the pro* 
Tinoe of Karmnn, 499 n. 

Bnlandeah, 808 n 9,—another name 
of Mandes]!, which lee. 

Bnlandahahr [anglicized into 
Booloondahnlinr], 680 n. 

Bulitr [Bnlf^ar], territory of, 
1103 n. 

Buldin Ka>ir, the monntain range 
of,—where Uktie l|fia'an ia bnried, 
1148 n. 

Bnigaria, 1168 n, 1190 a 1,1883 n 1. 
Seo also under Bnlgh&r. 

Buli^aiF-piir [place of great aedi* 
tion],—a by>nHme acquired by 
Lakhanawafl from the rebelliona 
apirit of ita goremora, 682 n 6. 

Bulbar, territory of the, 284,870 n, 
871H, 872 a, 886 n, 962 n, 1102 », 
1115 a 6, 1166 a, 1166, 1168 a, 
1283,1892. See alao under Bul¬ 
garia. 

Balkan or Burkin IJiildun, atyled 
the Yakah l^uruk,—the place 
where the Q]pngl> S^n waa 
bnried, 1069 a, 1223 n. 

Bolo [Poland?], 1166a, 1166a, 
1167 a. 

Bnnd-Bmeer, the. See the Band- 
i-Amlr. 

Bnndelonnd, 777 a. See under 
Bund^Ikand. 

Bund^lkaiid,—a district of Hindus¬ 
tan, 646 a 7, 777 a. 

Bnndl—a territory of the Hindus, 
728. 

Bur,—a strong fortress in the terri¬ 
tory of ^ur, 328 n. 

Bur-Bilanr,—tho Hill territory of, 
424 a. 


Bordhan, 561 a 8. Same aa Burd- 
han-kot, which see. 

Bnrdhan-kot or Abardhan-kot,-~a 
city of Hindustin, 661 and a 8, 
662 a, 666a, 666 a 9, 670a,—app. 
zzi, zxii. 

Bnrbinpur,—a town in Kindea of 
Hindustin, iz. 

Burhnawah, Anglicised Bumawa, 
—a town of Hindustan, 779 a 2. 

Burin, the,—the high traot of 
country N.-W. of Rim-pur, in 
the Raj-Sliihi district, 686 a 7. 

Bntj-i-’Ajami,—a tower in the 
city of Baghdad. 1244a. 

Burj-i-* All bin Wahnb,—a tower in 
Mayyafirikin, facing the west, 
1269 a. 

Burj-i-il^irlaidk—a tower in Hirat, 
1128 a. 

Burkin or Bulkin k^ildiin, styled 
the Yakah l^nruk,—the place 
where the Qlpngis I^u was 
buried, 1069a, 1223 a. 

Bumawa, anglicised from Burh- 
nawah, 779 a 2. 

Burning Mound,—Pualjtah Afros,— 
the, in Badg]|ais, 680. 

Burogil Pasa,—a Pass leading to 
Ki shgh ar. 1046 a. 

Burahor, Purs^oror Fnrslior [Pe|lii- 
warP], 81 a, 286 anda6, 291, 462 
and«a8 and 2, 468 a 4, 467 a, 
491, 601 a6, 626a, 1008, 1018 
and a 7,1016,1022 a, 1043 a 1. 

Burajior,—a place between l^an- 
dahar and the Indus, 286 a 6. 

Bnrwala, 837 a 4. See under Bar- 
walah. 

BQshanj, also written FushanJ,—a 
tract of country in ^nrisan, 22. 
See also under Fuslian]. 
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But,—* diatriot and town in 
^nruin, 21, 74 and m S, 94 n S, 
99, 111, 132a0, 194, 287, 817 
and n 5, 818 a 6, 810 n 6, 320 and 
»8, 824 n, 350 n 4, 366, 862, 392, 
894, 897,412 and n 8, 416, 422, 
472, 480 n, 492 a 7, 602 a 6,626 a, 
1106 a, 1018 a. 

But-abab or ButaUd, 728 a 9. 


Bnatam or Baait*B>>~'* celebrated 
town in the territory of S|nra< 
an, 248 a, 265 n 7, 419, 420,702 
a6, 1206n 3,1207n. 

Bntan,—a diatriot about the Hind&< 
Koh, 1044a. 

Bna-Ghnnd. fortreaa of. See under 
Baa-Ghnnd. 


Cabal,, 609 a, for Klbnl, which see. 

Cairo, 101 a 8,140 a 2,1276 a. See 
alao under ^ahirah. 

Calcutta, y, 446 a, 627 n, 634 a 1, 
641 a7, 642 a 0, 660 n6, 663a6, 
666 a 7, 669 », 690 a, 665 a 8, 
666 m, 684 a 8, 686 a 7, 687a 1, 
692aS, 693 a6, 711a6, 780 n6, 
788 a 8, 787 a 9, 767 a 6, 771a, 
778 a, 774 a, 783 a 8, 786 a 2, 788 
a 2, 789 a 6, 800 a 6, 807 a 2, 809 
a 6, 812 a 8, 814 a 3, 816 a 6, 818 
a 6, 826 a 1, 829 a 7, 831 a 1, 836 
a5, 888a 1, 843a 3, 844nl, 846 
a6, 849a7, 851 a8, 852 a 3, 856 
n8, 860 n 2, 862 a 6, 968an6, 6 
and 8, 1043 a 1, 1047 a 4, 1111 a, 
1130a, 1148n6, 1164n6, 1168 
n4, 1169a6, 1188a8, 1197n3, 
1204 a 9, 1216 a 9, 1226 a, 1232 
a 1, 1233 a 3, 1241 a 1, 1242 a 2, 
1261 a 9, 1268 a 9, 1269 a, 1265 
a 9, 1266 a 4, 1267 a 6, 1268 n 7, 
1272 a 6,1279 a 4,1290 aa 8 and 1, 
1292 a 9,—app. i, vii, viii, xriii, 
zix, zz, zzr, zzvi. 

Caliuger, 623 a, for Kaliujar, which 
see. 


Callinger, 777 a, for RSIin jar, which 
see. 

Campion,—a vitiated name of 
Raskin given to it by the old 
Buropean travellers, 950 a. 

Candahar, 41 a, 609a, 1017 a, 1018 n, 
1025 a. See also under 9^aada> 
hSr. 

Caraoatay, 969 a 1, for Rari-^^ifie, 
which see.. [964 a 2. 

Csrcon,—a town in Rara-Khitie, 

Carizme, 969 a 1, for g^warasm, 
which see. 

Carmania,—ancient name of the 
Persian province of Kirman, 
618 a. 

Curnal or Karnal,—a town in 
Hindustan, 459 >i 7. 

Caschgar, 984 n, for Ka8)igb<ur, 
which see. 

Cashmiu, the name of gasl^in, as 
g^ven in the Ktishyhar Mission 
Report, 950 a. 

Caspian gates,—the Dar-band or 
Bab-nl'Abwab, as known to clas¬ 
sical writers, 998 a, 1117. 

Caspian, the, 140 a 6, 162 a 3, 278 
and n, 879 a, 884 a, 886 a, 902 n. 
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916n, 988n, 091n, 992, 994n, 
996 n, 098 n, 1001 n, 1029 n, 1117, 
1188 ri, 1286 n 9. 

Castle of ^n^ak, at the foot of the 
moantains of Zar-i-Margh. 831 
nl. 

Caucasns, the, 88tn, 886 n. See 
also under the Eaukasas and the 
Knkasos. 

Central ABia,xi, 69n, 474 n 6, 878 n, 
886 n, 890 n, 899 n, 919 n, 1001 n, 
1106 n, 1116n 6, 1202 n, 1268 

n8. 

Central Persia, 033 n, 939 n. 

Chsohan,—a route of Karwdns in 
the Kashin territory, 050 n. 

Qliaob, Ohaj or Shash.—a city in 
the territory of Farghanah. in 
MawarI-nn>Nahr, 921 n. 

Qlxash Hazarah,—a tract of coun¬ 
try in Northern India, 1132 n. 

Qinohgh,—a district along the 
banks of the Indas, 1132 n. 

Ql\agh5n Sarae, or ‘ white hostelry,’ 
in the Kunar valley, 1044 n, 
1045 n. 

Ohaghanian.—a dependency of 
Khnrasan, 88 » 2, 232 n, 374 n 6, 
423 n 8, 426 and n 6, 923 n. 

C^aghan-Jang,—the name given 
by the Mnghala to half the coun¬ 
try of Gandhar, whore the peo- 
pie are white, 1216 », 1217 n, 

Qh^j, Ohaoh or Shn8]i,—a city in 
the tprritory of Farghanah. 28 
n 8, 921 n, 

Ch*'whah,—a village on the bank 
of the river Binh, 633n. 

Q^aiul gateway in Lakhanawatl, 
erected by Snitan Firuz Shah-i- 
Abu’l Mu^allar, Sh&h-i-Jahin, 
Ihe HabashT, 682 n 6. 


Ohandannur. 470nl. Sea under 
Ql^ndpur. 

Ohandawar. 470nl, 6l8n. Sea 
under nha ndwar. 

Ohandiri.—a territory in Hindus- 
tSn, 639» 6, 690 andn, 691 m, 
733, 824 n 7. 

Ohandpur.—a town in the district 
of Farrukhabid on the route 
from Bareill to Fath'ghar, 470 
n 1, 

flha nd.wal. or Jandwll,—a place a 
few miles S.-E. of Itawah, 470 
n 1,616 andn9, 618n, 742 and 
n9, 743. Synonymous with the 
next. 

Ohandwar or OKandawar. 470 and 
n 1, 618 n, 742 and n 9. See also 
the above, with which it is syno¬ 
nymous. 

Chang or Ohing-Khu. the,—a river 
passing by the city of Taiming 
in Khltae. 968 n. 

Chang-sha,—a city in the Chinese 
province of Hu-qnang, 1222 n. 

Charamnin, the,—or Liao Ho,—a 
river in the country of the Kh i- 
tans, 886 n. 

Chardoar,—a town in Western 
Kamrud, 663 n. 

Qharizm, for Khwarazm. 

Oharkas.—the territory of the 
Cheremis. 1166 n. 

Oharkh.—a place a few miles from 
tbe right or east bank of the 
Lohgar river, 73 and n 8. 

Ohoshan or Qhushqn,—a station 
on the road between Hirat and 
Ghur. 325 n. [469 n 7. 

0 ha tang.—a village of Hindustan, 

Ohatganw [Chittagong],— a port 
of Bangalah, 592 n, 693 n. 
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Giatt-uayinan'iamB,—rains in the 
oonntry of Karohin on the rirer 
Shan-tu, 1219 n. 

Cheetore,—a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 620», 61 In3. 

Cbe-kyang,—a province of China, 
12l9n. 

Ghentb, the, 1130 n. See under 
the Ohinsb. 

Q]^har Knn4 or Jhaphundah,—a 
tract of oonntry lying on the 
right bank and upper part of 
the So^, 687 n 4, 588 n. 

Ohhotah Nag-pur, 688 n. 

QJligal or Qliikal,—a small tract 
of ooantry in Tnrkiatin, 872 n. 

Ohilts.—a city or country in the 
Koh-i-^ara-cfeal, a range of the 
Himalayah, 1046 3. 

fltin, Ivii, 29, 164, 165 »6, 180, 
183, 197 and«9, 214, 227, 230, 
244, 268, 269, 270, 271 and nl, 
272, 273, 310, 383, 412, 496, 616 
»3, 634, 635 n, 681 and % 9, 677, 
720*1,764, 790,817*7, 876*, 
877*, 880, 891*, 900, 903*, 

804*, 907*, 911*7, 912 * 9, 
916», 922*, 923», 924*, 935, 
961 n, 962*, 968 and*l, 966, 
967, 968, 988*, 1046,1081,1084, 
1095, 1106, 1107, IlOO, nil, 

1112, 1116 * 6,1130*, 1144,1147, 
1161, 1167, 1168, 1169, 1178, 

1186, 1211*6 and*, 1216 and 
*2, 1216*, 1217*, 1218*, 1223, 
1259 and *2, 1282,1283*8,1284 
* 3,1288. See also under China. 

Ohin-i-Bninrg, or Great Qhina, 
912*9. See under Maha-giiii. 

China, 564 », 794 * 1, 796 *, 877 *, 
886*, 911*7, 912 * 9, 923 n, 
924*, 940 », 050 «, 95.5 n, 959 n, 


1022*, 1148*, 1147*1, 1217*, 
12i8*, 1232*. See also under 
Chin. 

Q]linab, the,—a river falling into 
the Indus, 76*2, 538*, 636*, 
641*6, 678*1, 687 * 9, 816 * 2, 
1130*, 1154*1,1163*6. 

Ching,—a town in the district of 
Si-gan-fd, 1218*. 

Ching Ching,—a Chinese province, 

886 *. 

Ohing-dD. or Q]xingta,—capital of 
the Altan ^an and metropolis 
of iyii|:ae, 9p7 », 053 *, 969 n, 
1136*9, 1137*, 1222*. 

Ching-j^u or Qhang, the,—a river 
passing by the city of Tuiming 
in ^itae, 958 *. 

Qllingtu, 937 *. See also nnder 
Qiing-du. 

Ching-tQ-Fu, the Chinese province 
of, 1222*. 

Q^inhatah Do-abah, the,—lying 
between the Ohinab and the Bi- 
hatah, 635 *, 636 n. 

Qj^irkah or Jirkalt,—a city in the 
country of the Urus [Russians], 
1169*, 1170*, 1171 rt. 

Qj^irkah or Jirkah, tlie,—a river in 
the country of the Urus [Rus¬ 
sians], 1169*. 

Chittagong, 502 *. See nixler 
Qiatgaifw. 

Qh'trul, state of, 1044 *. 

Qhitral, valley of, 1044*, 1043*. 

Qllitral, the. See the iic\t. 

JUlitriir or Qiitril, the, [also c.illnil 
the Kimah],—a trlhutury of tho 
Kabul river, 79 *. 

Chittu, for Khitii. 

Clioug-King,—a province in thr 
country of QJiin, 1222 n. 
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Ohoug-quay,—a mountain in the 
country at Ohin. 1228 n. 

Ohor&ain, I009n, for ghnriean. 

ChoraBsap, forOnraaSn. 

Ohorienes [Kal-yun}, the rook for¬ 
tress of, 1064 fi 2. 

Qhu, the,—a river of Muyhaliatan, 
918 n, 019 n, 988 m. 

Ql^ul [nnonltivated or desert traotj 
of JaruIlF, ia Hindustan, 293 n 6. 

QJia -i-Jalali,—a name of the' Ohul 
of JaruV, BO called after Jalal- 
nd-Din ^hwirazm ghah, 203 n 6, 
637 n. 

Chunir-gafh,—a hill and fortress 
of Hindustan, 660 n 6, 661 n. 

Qhung-du. See under Ohing-du 
or Ohingtu. 

G3iarB-garh,—capital of the coun¬ 
try of Ka^hah-Katankah or 
Gaijlhah-Eatanltah, 687 n 4,688 n. 

jQ]bQ|hen or Ohashan,—a station on 
the road between Hirat and 
Ohur. 826 n. 


Oiandn, the oapital city of Shang>- 
tn as called by Maroo Polo, 
1210 ». 

Cohalek, 917 n, for ffltu-Balik or 
Biligb, which see. 

Oobalio, 917 m, for GHiu-Balik or 
Baligj^, which see. 

Oomorin, anglicized name of l^nmir 
or l^umarun, 1206 n 4. 

Constantinople, 189 n, 161 n, 860 
nO, 999n, 1260n. [Bihar. 

Cooob Bahar, See under Kneh- 

Corassan, 964 n 2, for Khnrisan, 
which see. 

Corea, the name of ^urjah, which 
see, as known to Europeans, 
966 n. 

Crimea, the, 884». See under 
Krim and Erimea. 

Croatia, a country of Eastern, 
Europe, 1168 m. 

Cub&ligh, 912n, for Ofau-Balik or 
Bilii^, which see. 

Cumania, 1168 m. 


D. 

Dabus,—See the next. 

Dabusah, also called Dabus and 
DabusT,—a fortided •to'wn about 
midway between Bn^ara and 
Samrkand, 077 m, 978 m. 

Dabusi,—See the above. 

Die-kan,—a town of Khnras8n in 
the district of Marw, 94 and 
m8, 90nl, 126n8, 127n8, 130. 

An error for Tal-kan, see pago 
64m 8. 

Dae-ku,—See the next. 

DSe-liu or Dae-ku,—a country to 
the S.'W. of Khitae. it is called 


Oandhar by the'HugkalBi 1816 n, 
1217 m. 

Dagbistan, country of the Alans, 
909 m. 

Dahanah-i-Sher.-—the Lion’s Jaws, 
—a Pass of Sarakhs. 887 and 
n6. 

Dahind, 77 m. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Dajayl or Dajaylah,—a district 
lying on either side of the Dij- 
lah above Baghdad. 1240 m. 

Dajayl, the, [the Little Tigris], 
1240 m. 
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Dajlah [Tigris], the, 242 n 6, road 
the Dijlah, see page lix. 

DajzaV,—a town in the territory 
of j^urasan, 248, S67, 809, 378. 

Bakhan, the, ▼iii, 511 n, 687 n 4, 
589 n, 592 n, 1216 n, 1271 n. 

Dalmatia,—a province of Austria* 
Hungry, 1168 n, 

Damascus, the DimashV or 
Damashk of the Arabs, 162 n 3. 
See under Damashlg, 

Damnshl^ [Damascus], capital of 
Syria, 168 n, 204 n, 205 and nn 
4 and 6, 206 and n 7, 207 and 
n8, 208 n, 209 n 6, 214 n 6, 218 n, 
219 and n 9, 221 n, 222 andnd, 
223 n 6, 224 and n 9, 226 n 4, 226 
n 8, 227 n 9, 228 and n 4, 229 
n 6,1264 n, 1276 n, 1277 n, 1278 n, 
1280 » 6. 

Damawand,—a mountain in the 
’Iralf-i-’Ajam, Ix, 306, 1046 n 3, 
1207 «. 

Damduma,—a place in the par- 
ganah of Dlwkot or Dib-kof be¬ 
tween Lakhanawati and Dinaj- 
pur, 691 n. 

Damghun, the capital of Kumis, a 
district between Khurasan and 
’Irak-i-’Ajam, ]33n3, 168 n, 

266 n, 991 n, 992, 1188 n8, 1206 
n 3. 

Damietta, the Dimya^ of the Arabs, 
226 n 8. See under Dimyat- 

Damik, 486 n 5. The correct name 
of this place is Dam>yak, which 
see. 

Damow or Damu,—a place east of 
Saugor [Sagar] in Hindustan, 
824 n 9. 

Damrilah,—a town in the country 
of' Sind, 294n, 641. 


Damu. See under Damow. 

Danriub,—a town in the country of 
Ka^hah-Kntankah between the 
capital Ql^ura-garb and Amudah, 
588 n. 

Dam-yak,—a place west of the 
Jhilam, on the route to Ghaznin, 
432 and n 2, 484, 486 and n and 
n6, 492. 

“ Dandanekan,”—a small town in 
Khar assn. 94 n 3. Same as Dan- 
dan^an, which see. 

Dandaul^ld or Dandau^ad,—a small 
town in the district of Marw in 
Khurasan. 94n 3, 99 nl, 126 nn 
6 and 8, 127 n 8. See also the 
next. 

Daudankan or Dandankan, 91 n3, 
125n 8, 906 n. Same as the 
above, which also see. 

Dongali,—a hilly tract in the Salt 
Kange, 1130n. 

Daniaur,—a town in the territory 
of Maidin, 1261 n, 1279 n. 

Danube, the, 1168 n. 

Da-nu-i,—a dependency of Amnl, 
the capital of Yabaristau, 991 n. 

Dar-ul- Kh ilafat« Baghdad. See 
under Baghdad. 

Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dihll, 626 n, 

Dar-i-Sarr.ijan, or Gate of the 
Saddlers, in Marw, 1029 n. 

Dar-i-Ta’am,—a place to the south 
of the capital city of Sistan, 20 
and n 3, 196. 

Dar-i-Tang,—a fortress on the 
frontier of Baghdad, 1238 n. 

Darah-i-Gaz,—a valley near the 
oity of BalUl, 128 n. 

Darah-i-Kafm&n,—a small darah 
in the province of Karnian, 1. 

Parah-i- Kh isht-Ab. the,—in the 
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divtriot of HarTw>ar>Bud, 417 
andn4. 

Darah-i-Mandror,—'in Aff^Snistan, 
79 n. 

Darah'i'Nur,—valley of the river 
Nur, xlvi. 

Dori-nagar,—a town of Hindustan, 
611 n 3. 

Darangawin [Daran-ga-09],—a 

diatriot in Hindustan, 746 and 

nS. 

Dar-band, the Bab-nl-Abwab of the 
Arabs and the Derbend of the 
maps, 994 n, 998 n, 1117, 1286 n, 
1287 n. 

Dar-band-i-Bum, [the Caspian 
Gates], 1117. See the above. 

Darbur or Dar-bor. See under Dar- 
guu. 

Parg^Su,—a place in the neighboar- 
hood of Samarkand, 120 and n 4. 

Par-gun,—a hill tract of Tukha- 
ristan, 423 andn 1. 

Par-gur or Par-gor. See under 
Pargun. 

Par-gut, Dar-kut or Darkot. See 
under Dar-gun. 

Darkufuh, 421n. See under Dar- 
gun. 

Pariah, the,—a river of Eamrud, 
764 n 6. 

Parmash, 698 n. See also under 
Durmashan. 

Parunah or Daruntah, 77 n. See 
the next. 

Paruntha,—a place at the point of 
junction of the rivers of Nur and 
Kirat, xlv, xlvi, 77 n, 79 «. 

Parwaz, 424n. See under Dar-gun. 

Parwazah-i-Bars [Firs],—one of 
the five gates of the capital city 
of Sistin, 20 n 3. 


Da^t-i-Ohnl, the.—a desert in 
j^urasan, 1009 n 7. 
Dasht-i-Kabohak. the, 168 n 6. See 
under the Dasht-i-Kibohak. 
Dasht-i-Khifo ^t ak, the, 992. See 
under the Dasht-i-Kibchak. 
Daaht-i-Bihnri. the,—a desert of 
Turkistan, 117 n, 1030 n. 

Dasht-i-Kibohal^ or Kl^ifohak. 
thoi—a desert of Turkistan, 163 
n6, 283 n 6, 913 n, 992, 994 n, 
998 m, 1000,1082n, 1083 n, 1084n, 
1087 m, 1101 ml, 1102 m, 1103 n, 
1105m, 1160m, 1164n9, 1106m, 
1108 m, 1171m, 1177 ml, 1178 m, 
1286 m, 1287 n, 1290 n 9. 
Dasht-i-l^ifehak, the. See under 
the Dashh-i-Kibohalf. 
Dasht-i-^ipsliak, the, 233 m 6. See 
under the Dag^t-i-l^ibshali:. 
Dast-i-Ohap.—the left hand—a ter¬ 
ritory of Mughuliatan. 1179n, 
1180 m, 1220 m. 

Dast-i-Ra8t,-~the right hand—a 
territory of Mnyhulistan. 1179 m, 
1180 m, 1220 m. 

Datoli,—a place in the Do-ab of 
the Junand the Gang, 809 and m7« 
Dawar,—a district in Khurasan. 
21, 74, 201 n 2, 267, 287, 317, 
319 and m 6, 365, 362, 386, 889, 
890, 472,1018 m. See also under 
Zumin-i-Dawar, 

Dawar the, Darah of,—south of the 
Eurmah, 499 m. 

Da war!,—a district of Biharasan. 
201 and m 2. 

Dazak,—a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 248. See also under 
Dajsalf. 

Debekote [Dlw-kof or Dib-ko(], 
parganah of, 691 m. 
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Deean, the, 511 n. See under the 
Dakhan. 

Dehli. See under Dihli, 

Dohly,—for Dihli. 

Dekaka,—one of the chief cities of 
Bangalah, 686 n. 

Denmark, 138 n 8, 722 n 6. 

Deo-kali [Deva Kala],—a place 
S.-E of Kanaui,680n. 

Deokot, 674 n 3, for Dlw-kot, 
nrhich see. 

Depur,—a place between Ghaznin 
and the Murgalali Pass, 90 n 2. 

Deva Kala 680 n. See under Deo- 
kali. 

Dewal, 634 »1. See under Diwal 
and Dibal. 

Dhikah, capital of Bang, Ixi, 668 
n ', 686 n 9. 

Dharagafb, in the Dakhan, 689 n. 
Also called Diw-gir. 

Dharam-ga-on, 746 n 6. 

Dharam-pattan, the ancient name 
of Bliatigfeun in the Nipal valley, 
667 nl. 

Dholpur,—a district of Hindustan, 
863 n 6. 

Dhiitali, 621 n, for the town of Pali 
in Gujarat. 

Diar-i-Bakr, the. See under the 
Diynr-i-Bakr. 

Diur-i-Rabi’ah,—a district in Meso¬ 
potamia, 996 n. 

Dibal or Diwal,—one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 452, 
491 n 6, 614 n 8, 616 nl, 628. 

See also under Diwal. 

Dibnl-pur,—a district in Hindus¬ 
tan, 795 n. 

Dib-kot, of Lakha^awati. See 
under Diwko^. 

Didanlfan, 94 n 3. Same as Dan. 
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dan^pid and Dandln^an, which 
see. 

DigarohAh- or Tisha Lambu,—a 
Buddhist monastery on the bank 
of the Sanpu river, 670 n 9< 

Dih of Ahangaran,—a village near 
Ghaznin. 321 n 6. 

Dih-i-Jalabiah,—a village of Ba|^- 
dad, 1263 n, 1254n. 

Dih-i-WaVf,—a village of Baghdad. 
1263 n, 1264 n. 

Dihistan,—a district in the terri¬ 
tory of Khurasan. 123 n, 124n, 
125 and n 8, 240 n. 

Dihli or Dehli, z, xiii. xxi, zzxiii 
n2, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, xziz, xxx, 
1, 26nl, 41 n6, 79n, 91 »9, 
168ra, 168n2, 204, 205, 231 nl, 
248nl, 283n 9, 293 n 5, 294n, 
317, 322 n, 345, 369 n 5, 379 n 4, 
388n 7, 399n, 418n 2, 459n7, 
460 and n 3, 462 n, 463 n, 467 n, 
468, 469 andn9, 470n, 488nl, 
480 n 6, 491, 497 n 3, 606 n, 608 n, 
609n, 610n, 511 n, 614n, 616, 
616 n 2, 617 n, 618 n 6,610 n, 520 n, 
622 n, 623 n, 624 n, 625 andn, 
627n, 628n, 629n4, 630 andn 
and n 6, 633 n, 634 n, 636 n, 637 n, 
638 n, 639 n, 642 n 9, 643 n, 649 
andn4, 560 n6, 661nandn7, 
652, 663 n 6, 662 n, 673 n 9, 676 
and n 9, 676 n 6, 677 n, 679 n 4, 
683 and n, 684 nn 2 and 3, 689 n, 
691, 694 n 1, 698 and n8, 602 and 
n 4, 604 n 9, 605 and n 1, 606 and 
nS, 607n andn6, 608 andnvtS 
and 9, 609 andn and ran 3 and 6, 
610n7, 611, 612ra6, 614 n8, 615 
andn 1,617 n, 618n, 619, 620 and 
n4, 621 ra6, 622 n, 623, 624 ra and 
n 3, 625,627 n 6,628 and n 3,629, 
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680ud n 8,681,684 nm 9,2 and 8, 
685 and n 9, 686 and n 8, 687 n 8, 
689, 640 and n 8, 644 and n, 646 
and n, 646, 647 and n 9, 648, 649 
and n 6, 662, 666, 666 and n, 659 
andnandn4, 660 andn9, 662, 
666 a. 667, 668 n, 670 n 2, 672 n, 
676, 676, 677 andn6, 679, 680 n, 
683 and n 7, 684 and nn 8 and 9, 
686 , 687 and n 9, 688 and n and 
nnS and 4, 690 n 8, 691 n, 692, 
603 n 2, 606 and n 9, 696 n, 698, 
700 and n 8, 701 and n 1, 703,704, 
705 and n 7, 706, 707 n 6, 708 and 
n 1, 709 and n, 710, 711 and n 4, 
712 a 6,716, 716 a 6, 717 n, 718 a, 
720 a 1, 722 and a 6, 724,726 and 
n 6, 727 a 7, 728,730 a 7,735,738, 
741 and a 2, 745 a 2, 747, 749 a 2, 
763, 766 and a 3, 767 a 6, 768 a 9, 
761, 768, 767 a 1, 768 a 4, 769, 
771a, 772 a, 773 a, 774 a, 776 a, 
776 a, 777 a, 778 a, 779, 780 and 
a 5, 782 a, 783 and a 9, 784 a and 
a 6, 785, 786 and a 6, 788 and aa 
9 and 1, 789,790,791 a 1,792 a 9, 
793 an 3 and 7, 794 nn 9 and 1, 
796 a, 796, 797 and a 6, 801, 806, 
809, 811 a 8, 812 nn 2 and 3, 814, 
816a8, 816andn4, 817n7, 821 
a 6,823 a and a 3,825,830 and a 6, 
834, 837 and a 2, 838 a 7, 839, 
840 and a 2, 841 and a 6, 814 and 
a 4, 845 and a, 846 an 6 and 6, 
847 a 2, 848, 849 and a 7, 860 a 6, 
861 a 8, 855, 867 a 3, 860, 861 
and a, 862 a 8,863 a 8, 864, 878 a, 
884 a, 010 a, 912 a, 932 a, 934 a, 
936 a 6, 948 a, 961 a, 1002 a 6, 
1045 a, 1129 and a 1,1131 a, 1136 
a 8, 1186, 1146 a, 1156 a 6, 1166, 
1174 and a 2, 1181 a 2, 1184 a. 


1201a, 1202a, 1224a, 1226n, 
1269 aS, 1271a, 1274nl, 1276 
a 3, 1285,1288,—app. i, ii, iii, iy, 
▼, vi, vii, *ir, xxiii, xxiv, xxv. 

Dijlah [Tigris], the, lix, 64, 242 
a6, 7l2a, 1232, 1287 n6, 1238, 
1289 a, 1240 a, 1241 a 1, 1243 
and a, 1246, 1261, 1268 aa 8 

and 9,1282 a. See also under the 
Tigris. 

Dilain, territory of, 16, 65 a 1,68, 
69, 94 a 3, 187, 996 a, 1188 a, 
1234 a 4. 

Dilem, 996 a, for Dllam, which see. 

Dilun-Yildul^ or Dilun YulduV,—a 
place in Mnghulistan, 938 a, 044 a. 

DimashV- See under DamashV. 

Dimawand, an error for Damawand. 
See page Ix. 

Dimyat; [Damietta],—a town in 
the DiySr-i-Mi^rlah, 220 a 8, 228 
a 4, 229 a 6. 

Dinajpur,—a district in the terri¬ 
tory of Lakhanawafl, 659a, 662 a, 
668 a, 591 a. 

DInal-pur, 795 a, for Dibal-pur. 

Dinanr, 1239 a, or 

DInawar, 996 a, or 

Dinawr,—a town in the ’Ira^-i- 
’Ajam, 18,161 a 6, 242 a 6, 996 a, 
1239 a. 

Din-ghiz or Tin-ghiz [Lake] Bal- 
kash,—a lake of MughulistSn. 
920 a. [soe page li. 

DInji-pur, an error for Dinajpur, 

Dinkot,—a town on the bank of 
the Indus, 291a. 

DInur,—a place between Ofaaznin 
and the Mirgalah Pass, 97 a. 

Dinl,—a city in the month of the 
river Sindh, 296 a. See under 
Dlbal and Diwal. 
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Siwali, the,—a river of Lakhsea- 
wati, 686 a 9. 

Diwal or Dibal,—one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 452 
and » 2, 491 n 6, 632, 634 and a 1, 
614 n 8, 615, 641, 668 a, 1164. 
See also under Dibal. 

Diwgir [DharSgarh], in the Dak- 
han, 689 n, 1216 a. 

Diw-kot or DIb-kot,—-a city of 
Lakbavanratl on the eastern side 
of the river Gang, 662 a, 663 a, 
664 a, 666, 671 a 2, 672 and a 4, 
674 and an 8 and 7, 676 andn, 
676 and a 3, 678 and it 2, 685 a 6, 
686 , 691 a. 

Diyar-i-Bakr,—a district in Meso¬ 
potamia, 136 a, 187, 169 a 7, 

204 a, 206, 219, 222, 224,298, 
883, 996 a, 1141 a, 1161a, 1162 a, 
1263, 1264 a, 1268 a 0, 1270 a 2, 
1280 a 5. 

Diyar-i-Mifriah, 140 a 2, 209 a 6, 
210 n, 212al, 217a, 218ii and 
a 6, 222 na 8 and 9, 226 a 7, 228 
a 4, 229 a 5, 230 a. See also 
under Egypt and Mifr. 

Do-ab or Do-abah, the,—of the 


Dilh and the Bawi, 660 a 6, 668 
a 9, 679, 706 a 7, 740, 811 a 8, 
1131a, 1166n6, 1156 a7. 

Do-abali, the,—of the Gang and 
the Jun, 816. 

Doli.b-i-Bakul—a place in Baghdad, 
1213 a. 

Doll Shang.—a fortified city in the 
conntry of Tingnash, 1220 a. 

Don, the, lOOOa, 1001a, 1170n8 
and a. 

Dooshak, or Jal&labad, oapital of 
Sijiatnn, 188 a 7. 

Donb, 921 a. 

Dnfflah, 666 a 8. 

Du-in,—a city of A^arbaijan, 170 
a 8. 

Dnjs-i-Kamali,—a fortress in the 
^uhistan of the - Malahidah, 
1192 a. 

Du-mandeshi—'a plao ' in the conn* 
try of Gfaur, 808 a 9. 

Dnntoor, 96 a 2, wrong name of 
Depfir, which see. 

Dnrdhan, 661 a 8, for Bnrdhan* 
kot, which see. 

Durmaghan, 392 a 6. See also 
under Par mash. 


E. 

Eastern Ehnrasan, 403 a. 

Eastern Mongolia, 886 a. 

Eastern Persia, 1119 a. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadiin, 996 a. 

Edessa,—a town of Mesopotamia, 
the Rnha of Arab geographers, 

225 a 4. 

Egrigiiia,—the name gpven by 
Marco Polo to Iriki or Irikia, the 

24 


oapital of Tingkut or Eashin, 
962 a. 

Egypt, liv, 13 a 6, 101 a 8, 139, 140 
na 2 and 6, 209 na 6 and 6, 212 
nl, 216a 9, 220 n 8, 22la6, 225 
n4, 226a 8, 603 a7, 766, 829 a 9, 
1189, 1275 a 3. See also under 
the Diyar-i-Migriah and Migr, 

Ekdala,—Europeanized form of 
Akdalah, which see, 690 a. 
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England, 809 n, 718 n, 

Erbi), lOOln. See nnder Arbil of 
A^arblijin. 

Eeki Saghra, llOOn. 

Eapbrates, the, 136 andnl, 140 
n2, 1241, 1266n6, 1260n6, 


1264 n, 1276n2. See nlao the 
Farat. 

Enrope, vi, 157 n 3, 214 n 8, 886 n, 
]028n, 1104, 1283nl,—app. ▼, 
Enxino, the, 886 n. See alBO under 
the Black Sea. 


Fodan, 376»6. another name of 
Fnras, which see. 

Fai-fong-fn, the ancient Taiming 
and the Pian-kin of Eiiropeana, 
1136n9. 

Faj HanisSr,—a Pass in the moun¬ 
tains of Ghur, xlix, 810 w 8, 441 
n7. 

Faj of Khfiesar,—a Pass in the 
mountains of Ghur, 310. 

Fallen Minfir, — Pratah Minarah,—- 
the, a fortress on the western 
bank of the Indus, ’7Sn. 

Fannkat,—a city of M5wnri-un- 
Nahr, also called nsh-Shfish, now 
known as Tashkand, 10ii2, 28 
n8, 261 n, 032 n, 1083 n, 1084 n 

Fanakat, the, [the SIhun or Jaxnr- 
tes], 263 n, 931 n, 932, 972n, 
973», 975 w 5, 987. See also 
nnder the SIhun and Jaxartes. 

Fnng-chlng or Mnng-ehing,—a 
Chinese province, 1221 n. 

Far-ab or Far-yfib,— a territory and 
city of Turkistan, 399n7, 915», 
920 n, 021 n, 962 n, 069 n 1. Also 
called Utrar, which see. See also 
nnder Faryab. 

Farih or Farab,—a city of Siston 
or Sijistan; xxv, 195, 201 andn2, 
233, 397, 472, 480 n, 1122n, 
1200 n, 1203, 1204. 


Farns or Baras,—a district in the 
territory of Khuriisin, 342, 376 
and n 6, 300 and n 7, 398 and n 6. 

Far-aw, 399 n 7, another name of 
Far-yab and Fur-ab, which see. 

Farawah,—a district and city in 
the territory of Khurasan, 122, 
123n, 124«, 185, 129 a. 

Farghinah,—a district in Mawarfi. 
nn-Nahr, 27 andaO, 28, 29, 43, 
62, 260, 465 n, 889 n, 890 n, 903 », 
0I4n, 016», 916n, 019, 921 n, 
923 «, 970 a 2, 080, 1146. 

Farhad-giird,—a place at a short 
distance of NIshapur, 16 and 
n 6. 

Farman-dih,—a place in the terri¬ 
tory of the ^nhistan, 1197. 

FarrukhfibSd,—a district of Hindus¬ 
tan, 470 «1. 

Fars, province of, 23 and n 9, 24, 
31 n 3, 34 7i 6, 63 »1, 56 n, 61 n 4i, 
62, 63, 63, 66n 7, 84 andn6,133, 
137, 148, 165 n 6, 169 and n 7,173 
andnn4 and 6, 174 andn, 176 
and n 8, 176 and w 1, 177 and n 6, 
178 and nn 7 and 8, 179 and n 9, 
180», 183n2, 184 n, 185 », 187, 
265, 266 n, 277 n 6, 283 n 9, 294, 
295 andn6, 296, 299, 304 n2, 
882, 934 n, 991 n, 1011 n, 1110, 
1118, 1119, 1161 n, 1228, 1234 
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n8, 1243 n, 1262 n, 1268 a 9,— 
app. zzi. 

Fame, 367 a 7, anotlier name of 
Faras, which eee. 

FarwSn,—another name of BarwSn, 
the city between Ghnznin and 
Baiyi, which see, 288 n 3. 

Forwan or Porwnn,—a town on tho 
Panj-hir river, 288 » 3. 

Faryib or Filrab,—a territory and 
city of Turkiatan,. 5G»3, 128 », 
243 »i 8, 378, 391. 399 und7i7, 
820n, 1009)1, 1128k. See also 
under Fan'ib. 

Fastat or Fustat, another mime of 
Mijr [Cairo], 1278 n. 

Fatl;-iibad,—a place between Ghaz- 
nil! and the Miirgnlah Puss, 
founded by Snltaii Mandud, son 
of Snltun Mas’ud of Ghaznin. 
97 n. 

Pntb-ghfly,—a town of Hiudustiin, 
47(5 n 1. 

Fatb-i-Jang,—a district in the 
Rawal Pindi Division of tho 
Ponjfib, 537 n. 

Fclngia or Anbfir,—a town on the 
Enphrates, 13571.1. 

Feraber,—a town of BnkhSra, 904 
n 2. 

Feroozkooh, for Firuz-koh, which 
see. 

Filistin [Palestine], 216, 224. See 
also under Palestine. 

Firbad,—or 

Fiibaz,—a fortress of Khwarazm, 
on tho river Jil)un, 137 71 . 4 . 

Firuz-nbSd,—now called the Koti- 
lah of Firfiz Rhrib, one of the 
subnrbs of Dihli, 5997). 

Firuzabad, a town on the site of 
the ancient city of Chand-war. 
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on the banks of the Jdn or 
Yamuna, 742 n 9. 

Firuz-abud or 

Firuzi gateway,—one of tho quar* 
tors of Hirut, 1036ill. 

Firuzi Bagh.—a garden of Ghnznin. 
87 n. 

Firuz-koli, capital of tho Bihid-nl- 
Jibiil of Ghur, xxiii, zivi, I, 115, 
1.50, 212 716 , 243, 215, 253, 282 a, 
2817, 310, 337, 333 Kl, 330 and 
n7, 310, 311, 341. 31871, 349k, 
350, 3.'.(’) and n 2, 357, 358, 361, 
362, 3074, 365, 369, 370, 371 and 
71 . 3 , 372, 377, 386, 389, 393, 391 
and nand m3, 393, 396. 397 and 
nil 5 and 3, 398, 391). 400 and n 3, 
402 a, 403 niid 7t, 404, 403 and 
714, 40il, 107 iindnS, 408, 4)9, 
411 aiidn, 412 71 , 41.3111, 414, 
415,417,418, 419k0, 421, 429, 
430, 447. 4.56, 461 m, l72 and » 7, 

' 48071, 487, 400, 601 and u 5, 502, 
523 m, 525 71 , 583 .and 71 8, 772 », 
1002717, 1004, 1(X)6, 1007, 1017, 
1018, 10.55, 1036, 1057 andn4, 
1073, 1199 II, 1207 H. 

Finiz-kohi, 874 7<. 

Finiz-pur,—a town of Hindustan, 
79*.) M 9. 

F’iwiir,—a district and town bo- 
twoeii Gli'iriistiin and Fiiras, 20)0, 
342, 375, 376 m, 390, 409, 502 716 , 
1003, 1026, 1053, 1054, 1055, 
1060, 1061 7i7. 

Fh-cbcu-Fil,—a town in the Chinese 
province of Se-cbwen, 1222)).. 
Puliid,—a town inthe’Iriik-i-’Ajnm, 
991 M, 

Fuliid-Snin,—a city in tho Kii^- 
jjhar territory, 922 11 , 986 n. 

Kiir, Pur or Poms, country of,— 
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a territory in Hindustan, 686 n, 

687 41. 

Fnrat [Euphrates], the, 136, 186w, 
1240>*, 1241 sndnl, 1261 n7, 
1264 n, 1276 n 2, 1277 n. See 
also nnder the Euphrates. 

Fnrshor,—same as Burshor. which 
see. 

Fushanj, also written Buidianj,—a 


tract of oonntry in l^nrasaa 
near Hirat, Iziii, 11 andn4, 22, 
36 n 9, 49 n 9, 81a, 186 n, 186 m, 
247, 377, 391, 991, 992, 1027 » 8 , 
1039. 

Fust&t or Fastat,—-another name 
of Miar [Cairo], 1278n. 

Fatteliabad, incorrect spelling of 
Fati^-abad, which see. 


Gabar,—a town in the country of 
Bajawf, 1048 n ■. 

Oabari, an error for Qibari, see 
page Iv. 

Gabur-kot or Gibar.kot,—a for¬ 
tress in Bajawr, xlvi, 1044n. 

Ga^hah-Katankah or Ka^bah-Ka- 
tankah, also called GondwSnah, 
—a territory of Uindustan, 587 
M 4, 691 n. 

Ga^hi,—a town of Bangalah, 
692 n. 693 n. 

Gah or Kah,—a Eala* or fortress in 
Sijistan, 35 n. 

Galwa-i or Kalwa-i,—or 

Galwa-In or Kalwa-Tn,—a district 
of Hindustan, 576 n. 

Gandah-har, 1216 n, for Gandhar, 
which see. 

Ghindhar,—a town or city on the 
banks of the river Sind, 77 n, 
78 n. 

Gandhar,—the name given by the 
Mnghals to the country between 
Hind and Tibbat, 1216 n, 1217 n. 
Called ICiindhnr by the Mnsal- 
mans and Maha-Ohin by the 
Hindus. 


Gandharah, the ancient name given 
by the Hindus to the hilly coun¬ 
try on the frontier of Hindus¬ 
tan, 637 n. 

Gang [Ganges], the. See nnder 
the Ganges. 

Ganges, the, 86 n, 107, 468 n 4, 
469 n, 624 n, 650 nn 6 and 6, 
651 n, 669 m 2, 661, 662n, 664», 
582 n 6, 686 and n 6, 686 n, 689 n, 
693 n 6 and n, 611 m3, 618 n, 629 
n6, 639, 646, 667 n 3, 696 n 3, 
697 andm,, 737 m 7, 739 m 6, 740 
m8, 763 ml, 809, 816, 638, 1021 
m 8,—app xxii. 

Gang-pur,—a district of Bh3t>ih or 
Bliatl, 688 m. 

Gangurl or Kankuri,—a district 
of Hindustan, 675 and m2. 

Ganjah,—a town of Ghariistan. 
in i^nrasan, 144 m, 170 n 8,998 a. 

Ganj-rut, for Wanjriit, the terri¬ 
tory in the Multan province, 723 
m 1. 

Gan-nan, the foi'mer name of Ko- 
chin-China, 1221 m, 1222 n. 

Gariinah or Gnrnnah, the,—a river 
bounding the Gwaliyur territory 
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on the eait and falling into the 
Jun or Tamuna, 733 n 7, 826. 

Gardaiz,—a district and town in 
the Ohag'nin territoiy, 436 n 2, 
449 andn9, 491, 498 n 7, 606, 
618 n, 636 n, 638 n, 901 n. 

Gardes, Ir, 901 n. Same as Gar¬ 
daiz, which also see. 

Gnp Eapnra’h, the Afghan name 
of the fortress of 'GIri near the 
Sind or Indus, W. 

Garlw or Kariw,—a district in the 
territory of Ghur. 344 nl., 

Gariwah of Suntue the Nu-yin,—a 
tract of country to the west of 
Bagdad, 1239 n. 

Garmsir,—a tract of country in the 
territory of ^urasan, xlvi, lix, 
16n 3, 107, 108n,148, 253,341, 
342,350, 374 andnS, 392, 305, 
897, 398,448 andnS, 472, 601, 
640, 648 and n 3, 580, 878 n, 1006, 
1014 a 2, 1016 n, 1016, 1075», 
1133, 1226,— app. XX. 

Garwa,—a place near Sheordjpur 
in Parganah Barah of Allahabad, 
683 n. 

Gasguri or Knshuri,—a district of 
Hindustan, 576 n 2, 

Gandah or Guur,—a division of tlie 
country of Bangiilah, 658 >i 7, 
659 n 2, 592 a. See also under 
Gauf. 

■ Ganr or Gandah,—a division of 
the country of Bangalah, 658 
nn 7 and 8, 659 n 2, 564 n, 670 n 5, 
682 n 6, 585 n 6, 588, 690 n, 592 n, 
695 w 2, 6l7n, 618 m, 778 n. 

Gawashlr, also called Bardaslr,—a 
town in the territory of Kirman, 
281 n 6, 283 and n 9, 284 and n 1, 
286 n 2, 295 a, 934 >i, 1119. 


Gas, Darah of,—*a valley near the 
city of Ballfh, 128 n. 

Gazlw or Kazlw,—a district in the 
territory of Ghur, 344 andn 1. 

Ghtzniin, 1020 n, wrong spelling of 
Ghaznin. 

Genoa, 1000 n. 

Georgia, 296, 996 n, 1001 n. See 
also under Ghariistan and Gnr- 
jistan. 

Getes, Enropennizod name of 
Jatah, which see, 959 n. 

Ghagher, the,—a tributary of the 
Indus, 80 n. 

Ghara, the,—a river of Hindustan, 
633 n, 541 n 6, 723 n 1,813 n, 1165 
n6. 

Gharchistan. same as Gharjistan. 
which see. 

Ghariahtan. same as Gh^arjistan, 
which see. 

^nrjah,—a place in the vicinity 
of Satnrhund, 233 n. 

Ghariistan [Georgiul,—a district or 
province of Khnrasan, xxi, 80 
nO, 95, 113n, 116, 298n, 311 
andn6, 342, 343, 350, 363, 367, 
369, 370 andn, 372, 374n 3, 376, 
385, 390, 303, 394, 390, 397, 308, 
416, 416, 417, 418, 419n6, 428 
n8, 421n3, 427n, 429 n8, 431, 
466, 877 n, 918, 1003, 1008, 
1011 n, 1020 n, 1029 n, 1036 n, 
1038 n 6, 1048 andn 7, 1066, 

1056n, 1071 n 3, 1072 andnn7 
and 1, 1077, 1199n, 1200 n, 
1201 n. See also under Gurjis* 
tan. 

Ghnzchuzz [Taghnr-i-Ghnzz],—a 
territory of Turkistan, 962 n. 

Ohftzistan, for ^iizzistun, which 
see, 107l n 2. 
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Gha»nsb. same as Ghaznin. which 
see. 

Ghazni, anotlier way of writing the 
word Ghaznin. 

Ghaznln, vii, xii, xiv, xix, xx, xxi, 
xxii, xxiii n 2 , xxiv, xxvi, xxxiii, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, 22, 27, 41 ii, 43 nnd 
nn4 and 5, 46, 49, 50 n 3, 71 and 
n 5, 72 and n 0, 73 and 7 nnd 8 , 
74 and n» 2 and 3, 76, 79 n, 82 
andn2, 85 n, 86 n, 87ii, 88 and 
n 2, 89 and n 8 , 00, 91 n 8 , 92 n 3, 
93,. 95 nudnn7 and 9, 96 nnd 
nn 1 and 2, 97 and n, 98 aiidna 5 
and 6 , 99, 100, 102 n 1, 104, 105 
n and n 6 , 107, 108 and 7 i nnd nn 2 
and 5, 109, 110 and si 6 , 111, 112 
and tin 3 and 5, 113 n, I14ii, 115, 
ll7n, 124ii4, 130, 132 andn9, 
133, 139,143 n 2,148 and n 5, 149 
nnd ft 2, 186 n, 189, 190, 231, 236 
n 6 , 243, 241 ft, 248 nnd ft 1, 252, 
253, 255 and n 7, 256 nnd ii, 257 
ft 2, 258 ft, 265 ft 4, 267 and ft 7, 
275«, 285 andft5, 286 andii?, 
287 and n 9,288 n 3, 289 n, 290 nnd 
ft nnd ft 4, 291ft, 307, 308 ft 2 , 310, 
313 ft 4,316 ft and n 2, 317 ft and ft 5, 
319 ft 5, 321 and ft 6 , 323 ft, 324 «, 
326ft, 329, 330, 331 ft 2, 332 and 
ft 4, 333, 337 and 7 * 7 , 338 sin 1 
and 2, 339 and tin 7 and 8 , 340, 
341 and ft 7, 342, 343 and si 3, 344, 
345, 346,347 nnd si 2,348 ft, 349 n, 
360 and 71, 351ft, 353 71, 354, 355 
and ft, 356 nnd si and si 2, 357 ft 7, 
358 ft 2, 361710, 369 ft 5, .370 ft 2, 
374ft 2, 376 and n 2, 377 and sisi 4, 
6 and 6 , 378, 379 and nn 4 and 5, 
380 and 71 9, 382, 384, 390,391 
nnd 118 , 392 and/iH 6 , 391, 39.5, 
398 and nn 7, 8 and 1, 399 and a 


40171, 403 », 405 ft 3, 412, 413 and 
nl, 415, 416 and ft 3, 417, 418, 
419715, 421, 422, 423 ft 8, 427 

and ft, 428 ft 1, 429, 431, 432 and 
ftl, 433 and 71, 434 andn, 435 
and ft 2, 438 and 71 2, 439 and » 5, 
440 and 11 6,441 and n 7,443 and 71 , 
446 ft and n 3,447 71 6,448 und ft 3, 
449 and 71 8, 450 ft, 451 n, 453 n 4, 
45471, 456, 458, 460 ft 3, 461ft, 
402, 464 71, 467 ft, 469 «, 470, 471 
ft and 715, 473, 474,475 7i 2,476 ft, 
480 ft, 481,482 n, 483 », 484 and 71 , 
486 nnd n and si 5, 487, 488, 489 
nnd ft 2, 492 and si 7, 493 and si, 
494, 495 nnd ft 4, 498 ft and si 6, 
499 SI 8, 600 and n 3, 601 nnd si 
and SI 5, 502 and u 6, 503 and » 8, 
504 and si 4, 605 and 11 and si 6, 
606 and » 9, 50971, 510 11 , 613 and 
ft 8, 514, 515,510 ft 2,617 n, 618 71 , 
51911,52071 52171,62271, 5237i6 
and 71,526 SI 8, 527 nnd si, 528 si 2, 
532,533, 534 and si .'>, 5.36 71,-537 n, 
538 ft, 541 ft and 11 7, 545 11 5, 546 
ft 7, 548, 649, 550 n 6, 575 7i 9, 570 
ft 6, 577 and 71,578, 601, 603 and 
7 i 4,G04, 007 andiiS, 012ft5, 614 
ft 8, 023 II 8, 627 n 5, 031 « 7, 633 
ft 6, 655,689 11 ,690 n 8,692 71 3. 725 
and ft 5, 790, 795 71, 874 ft, 881, 
90171, 904 SI, 905 si, 926 si, 936 71 6, 
964 ft 2,989 si, 1002 and si 6, 1006, 
1006, 1010 SI, 1011 SI, 1012, 1013, 
1014 II 2, 1015 SI, 1016 nnd SI 3, 
1017 ft, 1018ft, 1019 11 ,1020 ft, 1021 
andsi8, 1022 n, 1023, 1042 and 11 5, 
1043, 1047 nnd si 4, 1050 n, 10.57 
and SI 4, lOCO ft 5, 1062 n 7, 1U6.5, 
1071 and II 2, 1073 and mi 5 and 
M, 1073 and 11 1, 107511, 1081 11 I, 
IU.S3II, IluO, ll(», 1U9, 1136, 
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1128, 1129, 1131, 1132 n, 1133, 
1145n, 1152, 1156nG, 1193n8, 
1202 n, jl203n,—app. iii, vi, xvii, 
XTi’ii, xxri. 

Glicucserai, 971 n, for Kiwak Same, 
which see. 

GhiySs-pur or Shiihr-i-Znghan.— 
one of tho suburbs of Dihli, 598 
n 8. 

Ghizni. for Ghaznin, which seo. 
Ghizny, for Ghaznin, which sbe. 
Ghograh, the,—a river of Ilindus- 
tan, 700 n 7. 

Ghoor, for ^ur, which eee. 

Ghor, for ^ur, which seo. 
^ofu-Trap, or tlio Horse’s Leap,— 
a place on tho west bunk of the 
Indus, 202 n. 

Ghore, for Ghur, which eee, 

Ghour, for Ghur. 

^u-BiilTgh, tho name given to tho 
city of llilasu.gliun by the Mu- 
ghals, Ixiii, 264 u, 917 w, 918 «, 
980 n7. 

Ghu-Balik, same as Ghu-Baliijh, 
which SCO. 

Ghulghuloh, 1058 nC. Same as 
Oiilgiilih, which see. 

Ghiir, xii, xiii, xx, xxi, .vxii, xxiii 
n2, xxiv, XXV, xxxiii, li, 74, 84 
and a7, 106 71 3, 110 and 175, 111, 
112 und 11 5, 114 n, 11.'), 149 and 
■nS, 150, 155 « 3, 181 inidnO, 182, 
192andnl, 197, 199, 201, 231, 
237178, 238, 24077, 213 7ind 77 9, 
244 77, 24-5 rindnitO and 7, 246 
and 118 , 218, 2.52, 2.53, 255 and 
11 7, 250 and n, 257 and ;t 2, 2.58 ii, 
265 77 1, 260, 207, 274 .-md 7i 9, 
270, 282, 285, 287 77 9, .300, 302, 
305 77 7, 306 and 17 77 9 and ~i, 307 77, 
308 and 7 * 2, 309, 311 and 77 2, 312, 


313 andni, 814, 316, 816 and n 
andi»2, 817, 318 andnn9 and 1, 
819 and n 6, 320 and nn 3 and 5, 
321 and nn 6 and 7, 822 n, 828 
andn, 324 and n, 326 n, 826 », 
327n, 328 nndnS andn, 329 
and n, 330, 331 and n 1, 332 and 
n 6, 333 and n 6, 334, 335 and n 3, 
336 nn 4 and 5, 337 and nn 0 
and 7, 338 and »ii 1 and 2, 330 u 7, 
341 and n 7, 342, 843 and n 3, 344, 
345, 346, 347 andn2, 348n, 349 
andn, 350 andn, 351, 362, 806 
andn7, 358 atidnn2 and 3, 359 
and IV, 861 and nn 6 and 7, 362, 
363 andn6, 364, 865,366,367, 
368, 369 ot7d7v6, 370, 871 and 
n 3, 372, 374, 375 n, 376, 377 and 
nO, 378, 379 a77dn6, 380,382, 
385, 387, 388. 389, 390, 391 n 2, 
392, 393 and n 6, 394 and n, 396, 
396, 397 ai7d n 3, 398,399 and n 3, 
40017711 and 3, 402 «, 403 n, 407 
n6, 408, 409, -110 n 5, 411 n, 413, 
41-4, 415, 416 andivn9 and 2, 
417 and 77 9, 418, 419 n 6, 420, 
421, 422, 424 and n 3, 425, 427, 
431 and n 7, 432, 439 and n|4, 

440 and iv 6, 441 n 7, 442 n, 443 iv, 
446 and n 6, 447, 448 atid n 3, 449, 
456, 465 77, 471 iv 5, 472 and n7, 
473 andn2, 474, 480n, 489, 491 
and n 8, 492 and n 7,493 n, 494 n 1, 
496, 498IV, 602, 503, 604 n 2, 

509 77, 510 TV, 514,615,619n, 622 n, 
52.5 7 V, 531, 539 andn2, 648, 550 
7 v 6 , 578, 680, 681, 082 77,612, 626 
and 17. 7, 612 iv 9, 725, 760 n 7, 

873 77, 877 II, 878 77,88! , 894 tv, 918, 
922, 925, 926 77,928 77,929 77,936 
TV 6, 980, 1002 utid 77 9,1003 and 17 , 
1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008. 
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Indecf. 


1010lots andwO, 1017 n, 
lOlSn, 1019 n, 1020n, 1029 n, 
lOSOn, 1080, 1046 n, 1047, 1048, 
1051 n4, 1056, 1066 andnand 
nl, 1058 and n6, 1069 n9, 1061 
n9, 1062, 1063 andnS, 1065, 
1070 and n 7,1071, 1072 n 6,1073, 
1075 n, 1076 ft, 1079, 1106, 1108 
ftl, 1109, 1119,1126, 1128, 1182 
andn, 1138, 1188n, 1198n8, 

1199 and ft, 1201 ft, 1202 ft, 1203 
and ft, 1205, 1226,—app. xvi, xix. 
Ghuzak, ’Dkbah of,—a pass in alofty 
monntain of Northern India, 87 ft. 
^azz,->-a country bordering on 
Turkistin, 962 n. 

I^uszistan, country of the Ghnzz 
tribes, 980, 1071 ft 2. 

Glbari, — a tract of country north 
of the Kabul river, bet«reen the 
Kamlqi and the Laiidey Sind, Iv, 
1043 and ftl, 1044 andn, 1046, 
1047, 1073, 1081 

Gibar-kot or Gabnr kot,—a fortress 
in Bajawr, xlvi, 1044 n. 

Gilan,—a province south of the 
Caspian, 15, 278 n, 991 n, 1029 n, 
1117, 1188 ft, 1192 ft i 1208 ft. 1234 
n4, 1286 n9. 

Gilgit,—a city or country in the 
Koh-i-Kara-fil^l, in the Hiuia- 
layah, 1046 n 3. 

Gilu-Khari,—one of the suburbs of 
DihlT, 698 n 8, 622 m, 634 and n 2, 
686 and m 2, 709, 856, 857. 

Gira, 95 ft 5, for Girl or Girl, which 
see. 

Gird-gan or Kodokan,—kajbah or 
town of, 1013 and n 1. 

Girdkjnk, 1193n, for Gird-Koh, 
which see. 

Gird-Koh,—a strong fortress in the 


IJinhistan of the Mnliit^idah, 901 ft, 
1188 ft 8, 1192 ft, 1193 ft, 1206 and 
ft 3,1207 ft, 1209 ft, 1210 ft, 1211 n. 

Oirefte, 1119n, for Jlraft, which 
see. 

Girl or Girl,—a fortress near tha 
Sind or Indus, xlvi, 78 ft, 96 and 
ft 6, 1043 ft 1. 

Go-bnlig, for Ghu-Baligh. which 
see, 918 n. 

Gobi or ghamo desoi’t, of Turkistin, 
951 ft, 981 ft. See also under the 
Eobi Desert. 

Godagan or Kodakiin,—^bah or 
town of, 1018 ft 1. 

Golden River—Altan Kol,»-the, 
981 ft. 

Goliath’s Spring—’Ayn-i-Jaliit, in 
Syria, 1277 «. 

Gondwanah, another name of 
Kai^hnh or Ga^hah-Katankah, 
687 ft 4, 688 ft. 

Goolgooleh, 1026 ft. Same as Gdl- 
gulih, which see. 

Goonabad,—Junabad or Gnniibid, 
as written in the maps, 394 n 2. 

Goshah-i-nnb.—a place between 
Firuz-koh and Hirat, 861 n 8. 

• Gour, for Gauf, which see. 

Gour, for ^ur, which see. 

Goaro, 682 m 6, for Ganr, which see. 

Govindganj, a town on the Karutaya 
river,—app. xxi. 

Gowahati or Gowahitty,—a town 
in Western Kamrud,&63n, 664 ft, 
665 ft. 

Gowk,—a district in the territory 
of Kirmiin, 200 ft 6. 

Gran,—a town of Hungary, 1168 n. 

Grandhak, the,—a name of the river 
llng-motl, which see, 561 ft 1. 

Groat Armenia, lUOl w. 



INDEX 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PAET I, HISTOEICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

(6. stands for ibn; n. ior footnote). 


Khan b. Hnlaka Oan, 1212 
n, 1287 

Ahar ^an, the Ilbari, 800 and a 7. 

Abars, tribe of the, 061 n. 

Abiitae, the Nuyin, 1287 n. 

’Abbas II, the $afawi, ghah, ii. 

’Abbas b. ’Abd-nMliuj;l.ahb, Fro* 
genitor of the Abbaaides. 1260. 

’Abbas Sarwarpi, 687n. 

’Abbas b. ghig b. Mnbammnd-i.Suri, 
322?), 829, 330,331 and ?i 2. 332 
and n 3,—app. xx. 

’Abbas b. Slinms-nd.Din Mabam- 
mad, 428n 1, 434n, 436 n 6. 

Abbasides, the, House or Family 
of ’Abbas, xxxiii, 1, 11, 65 tv 1, 
180, 209, 216,217?), 218 and ?v, 
219n7, I65?v4, 311 and?).2, 312 
and TV 1, 3l6?v, 854?v5,803?v, 1160 
tvl, 1229 n 8,1230 TV, 1232 ?t, 1236 
TV, 1241 )v,1243 ?v,1253)t4, 1254)v, 
1255?), 1259 n 3,1260)), 1275?) 3. 


Abbott, 78 TV. 

Abdnli Afghans, the, 1022 ?v. 

'Abd-ul-’Aiiz b. Nub b. Nafr, Sama< 
ni, 45. 

’Abd nl-^attar, the Historian, 824 
TV, 828 TV. 

’Abd-ul-Ijlai, Manluwi, 1258 tv 9. 

’Abd-nl-Hakbi author of the 
Ak1ibar-ul-A khy ar, xxx. 

’Abd-nl-Ijiasimb. Sallan],ImAm, 14. 

'Abd^ubj^nlik the Jurjanl, Imam, 
xix, 104,—app xix. 

’Abd-ul-Eu1fil b Marsad, of the 
Tababi’ah, 7. 

’Abdu’llnh, Khwarazm ghah, 232 n. 

’Abdu’llah b. ’Abbas, 1268. 

’Abdu’llah b. ’Abdu’llah b Jahir, 
14 TV 4. 

’Adn’Ilah b. Ashkiin, Khwarazm 
ghah, 38 and tv 6, 232 n. 

’Abdu’llah-i-^urdiid-bil), See un* 
dcr Ibn Khimliid-bih. 
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Index 


'AMn’llah.i*9iU^, Sljlii, 16. 

’Abda'Uab b. 10 n 6,12 n 3, 

18 and nn 8 and 9, 14 and n 4, 
27 n6, 88 andn7. 

'Abda’ilah b. Ziyad, 601 n. 

’Abdul Malik b. Marwan, 337 nO. 

’Abdal Malik b. Nub b. Manfur, 
Bamani, 29, 44, 60 and nn 3 and 
4, 62 and n and nn 8 and 1, 64, 
80 n, 903 n. 

'Abdu’l Malik b. Nub b. Na^, Sama- 
ni, 29, 88, 40 and n 2,41 and nn 0 
and 8, 64, 70. 

’Abdn’l Manabib b. Mnsta’fim 
‘Abbasi, 1249 n. 

’Abdn'l Manazil b. Mnsta’jim 
’Abbari, ^ 249 n, 

’Abdar-Babim b. Mnbammad b. 
Snlfan Mabmud Ghaznawi. 90 n 
4,91. 

’Abd'or-Babman, administrator of 
^itae, 1146 n 7,1162 n. 

'Abd-nr-Babman Isfara’ini, Shaikh; 
299 n. 

’Abd-nr-Babman b. Mnbammad b. 
Snltan Mabmud Ghaznawi. 91. 

’Abd-nr-Babman b. Mnsta’fim ’Ab- 
basi, 1249 ». 

’Abd-nr-Bashid, ‘Izz-nd-Danlah b. 
Snlfan Mabmud Ghaznawi, 88, 
98 and n 6, 6 and 8, 99 and n and 
nl, 100 and n 6, 132 n 8, 601 n. 
’Abd-nr-Bazzibi MatizI, Shaikh, 
xri. 

’Abd-nr-Bazzib b. Sultan Mas’iid, 
96 II 7. 

Abel, of Soriptnre, 696 n 1. See 
also Habil. 

Ab(jia ^an b. Hnlaku ^an, zlyii, 
163 n 6. 

Abhyantara-Oharya. the, 691 n. 

Abibah, See Anlbah BIgi. 


Abir b. ShiliUl. 6. 

Abkah, the Nu-in, 1047, 1074. 

Abrahah, nl-Ashram If, ^asan-nf- 
$abbab, 7. 

Abrahah-i-Zn’l Manar b. Qarin of 
the Tababi'ah, 6. 

Abraham, the Patriarch. See nnder 
Ibrahim. 

Abu ’All, general of Snltan Ghiyaf- 
nd-DIn Mabmud, 434 n. 

Abu'All b. ’Abdn’llah, al-Bal’ami, 
42 n 9, 44'n 4, 68 n 8. 

Abu ’Ali-i-^asan, Dilami, 66 n 1, 
61 n 4^ 62 and n 6. 

Abu ’All b. Ilyas, Amir, 87 n, 66 
and n 2. 

Abu 'Ali-i-Bai-Khnsran b. ‘Izz-nl- 
Mnluk, 66 n 7. 

Abu’Ali-i-LawIk, 78,186ii, 320n8. 

Abu ’All b. Mamun, id-Farlgbhni, 84 
n 8, 232 n, 

Abu 'All b. Mnbammad-i-Snri, 322 n, 
324, 326, 329, 330,—app. xiz., zz. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, 39 n 1,46 and n 8, 
46 and n 4, 47 and n 8, 48 and n 
n 2 and 4, 74 n 8, 76 n 4, 902 n, 
903 a. 

Abu Bakr t Baverty writes Abu 
Bikr in all instances. 

Abii-Bikr af-$iddlb, the 1st Khall- 
-fah, 223 and n 3. 

Abl-Bikr-i-’Abd-nl-Earim, Ut-Tu- 
-i’u-L’illah, 61. 

Abu-Bikr-i*Lawik, 71 andn6,72n0. 

Abu-Bikr-i-Maraghanif Amir, 1037 
ti, 1039 n 7, 1042 n 6, 1049 n 2, 
1062, 1064 n, 1199 n. See also 
under Bnkn-nd-Din 

Abu-Bikr b. Mnbammad, Ata-bade, 
172 n 3, 173, 249 and n 8 

Abu Bikr b. Mnsta’fim ’Abbisi, 
Amir, 1229 n 8, 1280, 1282, 1288, 
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1285, 1845,1246 n 5, 1247, 1248, 
1249, andn, 1251,1262,1254. 

Abu-Bikr b. Sa'd b. Zangi, Ata-bak, 
177, 178 and n 7, 179, 180 n» 6 
and 6, 289 n 9, 296 and n6, 296 
w, 299, 1118 andn 9, 1119 n 1, 
1228, 1231 n 8. 

Abu-Bikr-i-l^alih, ^wajah, 102 n 4, 

Abu Daknr, 434 n, 602 n 6, 626 n. 

Abu-Hanifah an-Nn’man b. §abit, 
Itimin, 190 andn2, 227 andnl, 
384, 618, 646. 

Abu-l^asan Ash’ari, 613 n 2. 

Abu Ibrahim, Samuni, 87 n. 

Abu Ibrahlm-i-Iama’Il b. Nub, Sama- 
nl, Irii, 51 n 6, 62 n 1. See also 
under AI-Montafir, Samanl. 

Abu Isbab, the Jatakhnrl. See Al- 
latakhiirl. 

Abu Isbiib Ibrahim b. Isma’il Sama- 
ni, 33, 

Abu Igbab'i'Tuhiri, 4 n, 7l n 6, 

Abu Ja’far Farlgbuni, 233 and n 7. 

Abu Ja'far Mnbammad al-Babir, 32 
n 6. 

Abu Kalinjar $amfam-nd-DanIah, 
Al-Marzaban, 64 n 1, See also 
under al-Marzaban. 

Abu Kalinjar b. SuHan-ud-Danlah, 
Dilaml, 93 n 8. 

Abu I^urrah, §abit b. Sinan, af-$abi, 
60 n 7. 

Abu Lahab, 1169. 

Abu Manfur b. ’Abd-ux-Bazzab, 40 
n 4, 42. 71 n 6. 

Abu Many ur-i-'Aziz, the Wazir, 48 
and n 6, 49. 

Abu Man$ur-i.JIhani, 86 n 9. 

Abu Manfor Mnbammad ibn>nl* 
Aziz, 40. 

Abu Mnbammad b. Abu Nafr, 
Shir, 80 n 6, 841 n 6. 
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Abu Mnbammad Manfur-i-Iami’il, 
Samanl, 38. 

Abu Musa Ash’ari, 618 n 8. 

Abu Musa-i-Harim, Shihah-nH-Dan. 

• lah Bughri Khan, 46 and n 8, 902 
n, 903 n. See also under Bnghra 
Kh an. 

Abu Muslim, the MarwazI, 811 and 
nnland 2, 898 n, S94n, 916 n. 
Also called Abu Muslim al- 
Khorasanl, 

Abu Na?r, Farahl, 195 n 4. 

Abu Nafr b. Abu-I-Hirs, Farlg^uni, 
232 n. 

Abu Nasr-i-Abmad, Khwajah, 123 n. 

Abu Nasr-i-Abmad, Samanl, 83 and 
n8, 84, 35, 64, 186 n. 

Abu Na^r-i-Abmad b. ’All, the Ilak- 
^an, 902 n. 

Abu Nafr-i-MisJikan, Khwajah. 86n. 
89n, 92 andn 3, 93,‘l06n, 116 
n2, 120n6,131 n7. 

Abu Na^r b. Rashid, the Shar, 80 n 
6 , 841 n 6. 

Abu Rihan al-BirunI, 77 n, 78 n, 8,4n 
8 , 231 n 2, 232 n, 461 n. 1046 n 8. 
1216n. 

Abu Sahlan, tribe of, 1008 and 

n4. 

Abu Sa’Id, Prince, 1236 n. 

Abu Sa’id-i-’Abd-nl-Haiy b. Zubak, 
the GardezT, 901 n, 902 n, 904 n, 
905 n, 1043 nl. 

Abu Sa’id-i-Abu’l Khayr, gbaiUlt 
142. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-’Abd’nIlah of Baita, 
^azi. See under al-BaiiawI. 

Abu Sa’ld-i-Ab'SauVur, 203 n 1,204 
n. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-Bakir b. Al-Malik, Al- 
Farghani, 40. 

Abu Sa’id b. Maiyah, 686n. 



Abfi^alib b.*Abd>al-Malik, Saniftnl, 
41 n 8, 42. 

Abu Mansur b Isbnbt SSmii- 

ai, 83, 34 and n 7, 186 n. 

Abu $aUb Kafr-i- rsma’il, Sainani,33. 

Abu ghajaii b Marzabon, 8. 

Abu Saliman-i-Da’ud, al-Funa^ata. 
See al-Fana^ati. 

Abu Saliinan-i-Da*ud-i-Jaybar Beg. 
See Da’nd-i-Jayhar Beg. 

Abd Yazld, Boatami, Shaikh. 419, 
430, 702 n 6. 

Abu Ziikaria YabTu-i-lama’Il, Sama- 
ni, 33, 37 n. 

Abd Zaknr, Sea Abd Daknr. 

Abd Zanjar, See Bd-Zanjar. 

Aba’l ’Abbda-i-Abuiad b. Hasan b. 
Abd Bikr b. AIT, 1260 n. 

Abu’l ’Abbaa-i-Abuiadb. Maata'fim, 
'Abbaai, 1249 n. 

Abn’l ’Abbas al>Fafl al lafara’InT, 73 
n 9. 

Aba’l ’Abbas b. Mamdn al Fariffhd- 
nl, 84n 8, 83 n, 120 n 6, 232 n. 

Aba’l ’Abbas Habammad ibn-al 
Jarrab, 37 n. 

Abn'l ’ Abbas-i-Shis, the Sipah Salur, 
316, 366, 367, 369, 371 and n 4, 
413 » 1, 425n 9, 447 n8. 

Abu’l ’Abbaa-i-Tnsh. 44 and n 2, 4S 

n7. 

Aba’l ’Ala-i-Abwal, 116 n 3, 117 n. 

Aba’l Farab, poet, 902 n. 

Aba’l Faraj, 669nl, lOlOn, 1017 », 
1018 n. 

Abn'l Futb of Mai tan, 85 n. 

Aba’l Fatb Mabammad b. Sam, 
SnUan, 301. 

Abn’l Fawaris-i-Makan, 67, 65 and 
n4 

Abn’l Fa*l-i-’AllamT, U, 73 n 8, 79 n, 
288 n 3, 293 n, 465 n, 486 n, 629 n 


4, 538 w, 540 i>, 554 n 0, 660 m S, 
665 n 6. 568 n, 682 n 6, 666 n 8, 
880 n, 888 n. 888 n, 898 n, 804 n, 
897 n,—app. xl. 

Aba’l Fazl i-’AzTz, SijizT, 88 n0. 

Abn’l FazI BaihnbT, See BaihaVi* 

Abn’l FajI al-Bal’ami, 88 n 1,88 n 6. 

Abn’l Fa^l KirmanT, Khwajah, 190. 

Abn’l Fagi M ubanimad b. ’AIT, 243 n, 

Abn’l Fagl Mabammad ibn-nl Hakim 
Sarakhsi, 88. 

Aba’l Fagl Sdrl, 122 n 8, 128 n. 

Abn’l Fids, 94 n 3, 636 n, 020 n, 022 
n, 966 n 6, 984 n, 9S6 n, 1009 n. 

Abn’l Ghazi Babadnr Kh an. 636 n. 
640 n, 866 n, 869 n 2, 870n, 872 a, 
873 n, 876 n, 876 n. 877 n, 879 a, 
880 n, 881 n, 882 n, 883 n, 888 n, 
800 n, 892 n, 893 n, 894 n, 895 n, 
896 n, 897 m, 039 n, 943 n, 944 n, 
946 n, 948 n, 949 n, 960 n, 932 n, 
966 n, 972 n, 981 n, 985 n, 087 n 3, 
908 n, 1020 n, 1028 n, 1049 n2, 
lOMn, 1088 n, 1089 n, 1091 n, 
1097 n 6, 1140 n, 1142 n. 

Abn’l Husan-i-AbT Sbnja’, DBami, 

' b. Fans. Kh nsran. 66. 

Abn’l Haaiin-i-'AlT b. al-Agir, See 
Ibn ol-AsTr. 

Abn’l Hasan>i-’A1T ’Imdd-nd- 
Danlab, 66 n 1, 68 n9, 69 n 6. 

Abn’l Hasan-i-BnwTab, 40, 47, 43n 
4, 68, 69. See also under Fakhr- 
nd-Danlah. 

Abn’l Husan-i-Tlaifam b. Mnbnm- 
mad-i-Nabi. See Ibn Haijam. 

Abn’l Hasan Ilak-i-Nagr, 61, 902 n, 
003 n. 

Abn’l Hasan-i- Kh alaf. 326 n, 827 n, 
328 n. 

Aba’l Haean-i-Kagr, Sdmani, 86 and 
nn 6 and 6. 



Abnl Qaian-i'Bimjar, 41 n, 42 n 8, 
44,45, 71 n 6, 76 and n 4. 
Abn’ll^asanb ’Umro al-Fariibi,48 
n8, 71 nS. 

Aba’l Hajjs, 69 andn4. 

Abn’l b. Khalaf. 186 n. 

Abn’l ^naain-i-Abniad, Mn'izs-nd' 
Danlah, D3ami, 65 n 1, 68 and » 
9, 69 andn6, 60 n 8. 

Abn'l ]$agini-i-Abd’nIIah b. Khnr- 
dftdbih. See I bn ^nrbndbih. 
Abnl l^asimd-Nab, SamSni, See 
Nub b. Uanfur b N&b Samiini. 
Abn’l J^iiiint b. Sall^m, Imam, 14 
and n2. 

Abn’l ^ieim-i-Simjur, 40 andnO, 
60n4, 80n 6, 81 n. 

Abn’l Blbair. 960n, 964n2 
Abn’l Ma’ali]b;alij*i>Tam|^aj,907n. 
Abn’l Ma'gbar’i'Munajjim, 1. 

Abn’l Mufaffar Na$ir>nd-DIn 
Mabmud gbab b. lyal'timiah, See 
under Nafir-nd*Din. 

“Acconnt of Canbnl,” Elpbinatone’s, 
874 ». 

' Account of Zila Dinajpnr,” 660n. 
Achar Dlw, 691 n. 

’Ad b. ’Af, 803. 

Adam, of Scripture, 1, 2, 803, 804 n 

2, 690 nl. 

AdamiBb, the alure, 171. 

Adisnr, 668 n 1. 

Ae Khan b. A(baa Khan. 880 n, 88ln. 
Actkin, the Tatar, 1, 495. • 

Aetkin of llirot, Malik, 876 n. 
Afi^tans, the, t, xii, ziii, zir, zzr, Ir, 
74 n 2, 86 n, 120 n 6,187 » 8, 304 a 

3, 814n6,817n6, 82)n4, 822n, 
883 n 7, 887 nO, 363n 8, 397 n 1, 
436n,439 » 4,448 » 449 n 9,463n, 
466 n 1,477 ff, 499 n, 608 a 1,609 n, 
611 n, 612 n, 628 n 3, 633 n, 638 n. 


640 n, 648n 8, 622n, 736 »5,862 
and n 4, 878 n, 876 n, 886 n, 1043 n 
1,1076 «, 1078 n8,1182n, 1132 is 
1171 a, 1202n,1203n, 1295 n9,— 
npp. xi, xii. 

“ Afghan Grammar,” BarertT’a, 187 

n8. 

Afghan ^n^b, the, 622 n. 

“Afghanistan and theAf^ns,” 
Bellew's, I016n 8,1081 n 7. 

Afranj, See Farangs. 

Afrasyab, 8,106 n, 117n, 809 n, 661 
n 9, 882 «, 901 and n, 906 a, 910 a, 
014n, 919 n, 92311. 

AfrEay abl Maliks, the, 1,116,260 and 
n7, 264n, 480,900andn4,901 n, 
905 n, 90711, 908 n, 909 a, 910n, 
912 n, 914 n, 916 n, 916 n, 918 n, 
91911,922n, 928n, 924ii, 926 a, 
929 n, 932 n, 936 a 8, 958 n, 986 n, 

—app, XTiii, 

Afridun, 8, 806, 306 and n 6, 807 
andn, 808 andn2, 809 anda, 
698,88211. 

Af I ibis b. Abrahah, of the Tababi'ah 
of Yaman, 6. 

Af{al ^an, Khatak. 022a. 

Afsal-nd-DIn, the BamianI, Imam, 
1197. 

Aghri, signification of, 1041. 

Aghrush, the Blare, 996 n. 

Aghul, the l^ajib, 1080 a. 

Aghul gabibb. Mubammad-i-Takigbi 
286116. 

Aghnsh, the Arpalu, 1281 n. 

Aghush, the slave, 996 n. 

Aghuz, the Ohini, 907 n. 

Aghuz ^.an, Sorereign of the 
Mnghnl ImSb, 871 n, 878 n, 876 », 
877)1, 87811,879 n, 880 n, 881 n, 
8S2»i, 883 n, 891 n, 892)i,894n, 
890 n, 951 ii. 
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Indem, 


AghuB Malik, 1118 nO. 

Ahl>i>Bait, the, 1229 n 8. 

Ahmad, another name of Mnham* 
mad, 1161. 

Ahmad of Khnjand, the merchant, 
271 n. 

Ahmad, ^hwajah, a Hnaalman faint 
of Tarkistan, 932 n, 

Ahmad, Sayyid, anthor of Asar-nf- 
l^anadld, 718. 

Ahmad b. ’Abdn’llah Khniistani. 23 

nl. 

Ahmad b. *Ali b. Na§h>Tigin, 03 n 8- 

Ahmad ab’AIhami, Wazir of al- 
Masta’fim, 1229 andnS. See 
also Ibn-'Alhami. 

Ahmad b. Asad Samani, 24, 27 and 
n 0, 28, 29 and n 9, 64. 

Ahmad, the Bitikchi, 1196n. 

Ahmad-i-Harun general of Ismail b. 
Asad Samani, 32 and n 7. 

Ahmeid b. l^asan, Wali of Kashghar, 
907 n. 

Ahmad b. Hasan al-Maimandi, 
Khwajah. 92 n 3, 120 n 6. 

Ahmad b. lama’il Samani, 33, 34 
and n 6, 35 and n 6, 916 n. 

Ahmad-i-Kamaj, 166 n 8, 376 n. 

Ahmad j^an,—Salman Sikandar of 
Dihli, 611 n, 691 n. 

Ahmad Khan b. Ja’far ]^an, of 
Samarkand, 138 n. 

Ahmad Khan b. Khizr Khan, 000 n. 

Ahmad ^an b. Suliman Khan. 147 
n 8, 906 n. 

Ahmad ^njandi, Sayyid, xlviii, 270 
M 7. 

Ahmad b Muhammad Kazwini, 452 

11 2 . 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf. 
Siiffari, 185 n. 

Ahmad b, Muhammad b. Sultan 


Mahmnd, 91, 96 n 6, 96 n 1. 

Ahmad, Nikudar Ag^ol, Salman, 
1203n 2. 

Ahmad-i-Sa’d, the Salar, 661 n 7, 
761. 

Ahmad b. Sahl, 186 n. 

Ahmad, the Salar, rnler of Ealinjar 
1074 n. 

Ahmad b. 8alih Sijizi, 16. 

Ahmad-i-Sirajur, Dawati, 36 n 4. 

Abmad-i-Sheran. 673. 

Ahmad b. Tahir, ’Abbasi, 1269 n 8. 

Ahmad-i-’Usman, Nisawi, See under 
Jalal*nd*Din-i-Majd>nl-Mnlk. 

A*i Khan b. Aghug ^an, 880 n, 
881 n. 

Aighu b Awang Kh5n. 1193 n. 

A'in-i-Akbari, the, xvi, 73 n 8, 79 n, 
466 n, 635 », 654 n 9, 568 n, 682 
n 6, 587 n 4, 592 n, 693 n, 603 n, 
6 , 650 » 1, (94 n 4, 698 n 8, 858 
n 4,—app. yi, ix, xi, xvi, xxi. 

*Ain-ul-Mulk, HuBaind-Asha’ri, 613 
and n 2, 631. 

'Ain-ubMulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
693 and n 2, 694 n 4. 

‘Ain>nl-Mulk Surani, 390. 

Ai-y itim, Na?ir-nd-Din, 612 and nn 6 
and 9, 627 and n 4, 647. 

Aiyub b. Shiidi, Malik-al-Afsal, 
Najm-nd-Din, Abu Lashkar-i*, 
207 and n 8, 208 and nn 9 and 1, 
215 and n 9. 

Aiyub, the Turkman Darwesh, 657. 

Aiyubi dynasty, the, 203, 230 n, 
1275 71 3, 1278 71 . 

Ajiio b. Hnlaku, 1194 7i. 

Ajah Uiw, 523 n. 

Ak, an epithet, 912 n. 

Akosirah dynasty of Ajam,' 1, 6. 

Akbar, 1, 78 n, 79 n, 81 n, 96 n 4, 
449 719, 465 n 8, 468 >i 3, 508 7i 1 
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S87 n, 651», 569 n2,588n, 698 n, 
€01 »6, 685 n 6, 642*n 2, 694 n 4, 
698 n8, 716nl, 788 n 2, 888 n, 

1002 n 6. 

Akbar-Nimsb,of Faigi the Sarhindi, • 
the, XTi, 869 n 2, 880 n, 883 n, 
888 n, 889 n, 894 n. 

Ak^aa Malik b. Khan Malik, 291 n. 

Aiyibar-i'Shihabi, the, 891, 892 n. 

AjAlaj, the. See under ^^Ij. 

AlE^Ia^-i-Kafiri, the, 1190 nl, 1267 
n. 

Ak^tan, the Ata>bak, 148 and n 2. 

AUund of Suwat, the, 1062 n 2. 

AV Malik, a chief, 1034 n. 

Alj^ran Khan of l^ifoha^, xlrii, 240, 
See also ^adr Khan of ^ifcha^. 

Akran b. Sbamar b. Afrikis, of the 
Tababi’ah, 7. 

Ak-Sankur b. 'Abda’ilah, the 9ajib, 
173 n 4, 203 n 1, 204 n. 

Ak Shunkar, a bird, 9S1 ». 

Ak SuH&n b. Mnkammad-i.Takish, 
254 and n 3, 280 n 1, 282 and n 7, 
284, 286 n 6. 

Ak-Sunkar, Amir, 606 n 4,656 n, 810 
and n. 

Ak-Sunkar, seneshal of Lohor, 1134 
and n 1, 1135. 

Akta’, Mn’izz-ad-Denlah, al-, 6Qn8. 

Al-i-Tamghaj, the, 1158 andnS. 

Al-i-Ziyar, the, 55nl. 

Alak, the Nu-yTn, 972 n, 974 n, 975 n 
6, 977 ». 

Alakugh, Tuein Kurin, See Clu-I^u^- 
Tigln, 945 n. 

Alan-Knwa, 892 n, 893 n, 894n, 902 
n, 903 n, 916 n. 

Alaniuns, the, 908 n, 099 », 1290 n 9. 

Alanji b. Taghdar. 233 n. 

Alanjik, title of ^abal tlte 

Mughal, 896». 


*AIa>’ad-DaaIah, Ata-bak, governor 
of Yazd, 296n. 

'Ala-’ud-Daulah, Al-Bjabanki, na- 
Simnani, ghaikb, 299 w. 

’Ala-ud-Danlah, the Hamadani, Say* 
yid, 995n, 997 n. 

’Ala-ud-Din Abii 'All b. ghuja'ud* 
Din, 845 316 and n 8. 

’Ala-ud-Din ’All b. Mardan Khalji, 
Malik,' See ’AU-i-Mardan, the 
Khalj. 

'Ala-ud-Din, the Affahed of the 
Knbiid Jamah, 1121 n. 

’Ala-nd-Din ’Afa Malik, the $a|fib, 
1196 n. 

’Ala-nd-Din Ayaz, the Zinjani, 
xxviii, 709, 820, 821 n 6. 

’Ala-ud-Din Bahram Sh ah b. Kiifir- 
nd-Din ]{{iaba£liab, xxvi. 

’Ala-ud-Din Qasanb. ’Ali Qf-^abb&k, 

1187 n 7. See also under f^asan 
a9-$abbnk. 

’Ala-nd-Din ^nsain Jahan Soz b. 
’Jzzud-Din al-Qusain ^uri, 110 
n6. Ill, 112nn3 and6,113n, 140 
and n 2, 1 SO, 165 n 3, 237 n 8, 238 
and n 5,301,323 n, 333 n 6, 336 n 4 , 
337 and n 8,339, 340 andn2, 343 
and n 3, 344 and n 7, 347 and n 2, 
348 n, 349 andn, 350 andu, 851 
and H, 352, 3o3 and n 5, 354 and a 
1,356 and n, 356 andii' 2,367 and a 
7, 338 nndnn2 and 3, 359 andn, 
360,3C1 and 71 7, 362 and n 3, 363 
and 718, 364 and n 1, 365,3667* 4, 
368 71,369 and 7t 6,376 and ti 2 ,377 
n 4,378 77 3, 391, 395 n 4, 413, 417, 
421,422 423 71 8,426 77 4,438, 439 7 i 
4,442 77,443 71 , 44177, 415 and 7t, 
416, 447 II 6, 448 and it 4, 449 77 . 

’Alii-nd-DIn Jiini,-Malik, 618 aiid 77 , 
620, 629, 633 11 S, 634, 639, 640, 
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726, 781 md n 9, 785,771 n, 773 
i*,778», 774n,778»,779,847n 1, 
610 ». 

’Ala-nd-Din Ea1-19^abad, the Khok- 
har chief, 610 n. 

’Ala-nd-Din Kai-^nbad, ^Saltan of 
Bum, lx, 898 it. 

'Ala-nd-DIh-i-nhilji,—app. xxi. 

'Ala-nd-Dih ^or Shah. Badahah of 
the Mnlabidah, 1106 n. 

’Ala-nd-Oin l^imaj, 871, 872, 878. 

’Ala-nd-DinHahmad b. Jalal-nd-Din 
Haaan-i-Nan Mnaalman, 1206 and 
nl. 

*Ala-nd-Din Maa’iid Shah b. Bnkn- 
nd-Din Firua ghah, of Dihli 
xxrii, 626, 660and n 0,661 and n, 
668, 664^ 665,666 and n, 667,668, 
669,676,787,744 n 6,747,755 and 
» 8,768,762 and a 8,780,787,790, 
792, 798,812 n 9,818 n 6,814 and 
n 8,815 n 5,1168, 1166, 1181 n 2. 

’Ala-ud-Din Mas’ud b. Shama-yd- 
Din Mnhammad, of Bamian, 434 
and n 8,436- 

’Ala-nd-Din Mn^ammad b. Baha’nd- 
Din Sam, 401 n, 414,432 nn 1 and 
8,438 andn, 484 n, 435, 437 » 7, 

' 477 n, 498 and n, 494,495 and n 4, 
496. 

’.Ala-nd-Din Hnhammadb. Qnaan b. 
Mnbammad, 1100 it 1, 1192 ti, 
1193n. 

’Ala-nd'Din Mnhammad b. Ibak 
Kaahli ^an, 713 and n 6. 

’Ala-nd-Din Muhammad the Khnt- 
ani, Shaikh. 984 n. 

’Ala-nd-Din Mohammad, the Malik- 
nl-I^aji, I, li, 346 n8,391 and n 8, 
392, 393, 304 and n and n 3, 396, 
306, 897 and nn 6 and 3,399 and n 
3,413, 416n 6, 417 and nn 6and 6, 


418 and » 2, 419 n 6, 420,463 n 4, 
472 n 7, 400 n 8, 492, 626 n, 1002 
n 0. Same aa Malik Jiya-ad-Din 
Mnhammad, Dnrr-i-Ghur or the 
-Pearl of Gfaur. 

’Ala-nd-Din Mnhammad, of the 
Mnliihidah of Alamut, 1161 n. 

’Ala-nd-Din Mnhammad-i-Tukia^ 
^^woraam ghah. See nnder 
M nhnmmad -i-Takiah. 

’Ala-nd-Din Utsnz b. ’Ala-nd-Din 
al-Husiiin Jiihan-soz, Salman, 238, 
895 andn 4, 398, 809, 402n, 409, 
411 n,4l2andn, 413and n 1, 414, 
416 and nn 4 and 8, 416 n 9,'417, 
418 n 2, 419 n 6, 490, 496, 626 n 
7,1002 n 7, 1071 n 1. 

’Aln-nl-Mnlk of ^nndnz, 1033 n. 

’Alawle of Egypt, the, 208 and n 4, 
209and»6, 210, 211, 213, 215, 
216, 

Alb, signiflcation of, 49 n 7. 

Alb-Arsalan-i-Gliazi b. Da-iid-i-Ja- 
ghar Beg, SaljuVi, 66 n 7,99,100, 
102 nn 1 and 2, 103, I26n2, 133 
and n 2, 133 and nn 3 and 4, 134 
and n 9, 135 and n 2, 136 and n, 
137 and n 3 and 4, 158,174 n, 186 
and n, 843 and n 1, 905 n, 906 n, 
914 n, 924 n. 

Alb-Araalan-i-Ghazib. ^izil Araalan 
SalJuVi, 390, 472 and n and n 9. 

Alb Arsaliin b. Sultan Mlihmud b. 
Mnhammad Malik ghah Saljuki, 
204 n. 

Alb-i-Ghiiai of Ilirnt, 267 n 2. 

Alb-Tigin, Amir of Ghaznin, slare 
of the Samiinis, 27, 37 n 2, 40 and 
n 4, 42 and nn, 1 and 3, 43 and n 
4, 46 and n 2,40 n 7, 61 n 5, 70 n 8, 
71 andn 5, 72 n 6, 73 n 7, 232 n, 
320 n 3. 
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Alb>T<giB, Qijib of Aba’l ‘Abbu>i> 
Mamoa Farif^k^oii 882 ik 

Albari, Bee the Ilbari tribe, 1169. 

Alexuider, the Great, 281 n, 295 n, 
864,678 », 680 and A 7,998 «, 104t 
n, 1064 A 2, 1184 a, 1263 a. 

Alexins Oomnenns, 167 a. 

Al^n, the Nuyin, 1184 a, 1293 a. 

*Ali b. Abi ^alid, 10 a 4. 

'All b. Abl Talib, 7, 9,82 a 6, 64 a 1, 
91,104 A 8,223 and A 3, 302 and n 

6, 806 A 9, 807 A, 812 n 2,496, 898, 
994 a, 995, 1186, 1234, 1248 a, 
1266 A, 1260, 1282. 

'All, the Arghun, Saltan, 1122 a. 

'All, the Bahadur, Sbabnah of Bagh¬ 
dad, 1256 a. 

'All al-Bal'ami, See Abu ‘Ali b. 'Abd¬ 
allah, Muhammad, al-Bal’ami. 

'All BaatabodT, Khwniah. 723. 

♦Ali Ohatri or Jatri, Wall of Hirat, 
237andA8, 848n, 8&8a 8, 878n 
8, 426 A 4. 

'Ali, the Oha-ush. Amir, 160, 162. 

'All, the Darghami. the Pahlawan, 
1008 a. 

*Ali b. Farmhh-aad b. Maa’ud-i-Ka- 
rim, 107. 

'Ali, the GBiaznawi. Imam, 1141. 

All, the fjlujlb, governor of Akhlal:, 
297 a, 298 a. 

'Ali b. 'laa-i-Mahon, 10 and nn 2 and 

7, 11 a9. 

'Ali-i- Isma’il, Sipah-Salar, 629 a 4, 
605 and a 1. 

'All b. Ijal-Araalan, 89 a 8. 

'All Jatri, See Ali QhAtri. 

'All ^arib, 89 a 9. 

'Ali-i-Karmahhi tbe Sipah-Salar, 
xxi, 114 n, 464 A, 466. 

'Ali-i-Sh<»-P(»<>i See Malik Muham¬ 
mad, 'AlI-i-Khar-poat. 
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'Ali KhweahSwand. the Qajib, 88 « 
7, 89 AH 8 and 9, 91 a 8. 

'Ali f^urbat, the Hajib, 89 and a 9, 
90. 

'Ali-i-Lais, ^ultari, 19. 

'Ali b. Mahmud-i-Zangi, Malik-n;- 
S&lih, 206 and A 6. 

‘Ali Malik, 1186 a. 

'Ali-i-Mardan, the Khali. 572 and a 
6, 674 and nn 8 and 6, 676 and n 
9, 676 and aa 6 aud 6, 677 n, 678 
and A 9, 679 and nn 4 and 6, 680 
and n7, 681 n6, 687n 2, 610n 7, 
771 A, —app. XX. 

'Ali b. Maa’ud-i-Karim Ghaauawi, 
107. 

'Ali, the Mej, 660, 661, 662 a, 669 a 
6, 671. 

'Ali Kag-awri, 649 and n 4. 

'Ali Shah b. Bahram Shfih Ghaanawi. 

111 . 

'Ali SbSb b. Takish-i-Khwaragm 
ghiih, 249 n 3, 252 and nn 3 and 4, 
263, 236 and n 7, 880 aud n 1, 381 
A 2,400and A1,401 n, 403,406,407 
nn 6 aud 7, 408, 409 and n 6,410 
and nn 3 and 6,411 n, 412,413 n 1. 

'All gher, Amir, 404 n 1. 

'Ali b Shnjt’nd-Uin, Abi 'Ali, CHiuri. 
1003 n. 

'Ali b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaanawi. 
106. 

'Ali b. Sultan Mae'ud, 93, 97 and a 
4,98nn 6, 6 aud 8. 

'Ali b. Tahir b. al-Hnsain, 13 n and 
8, 893 A. 

'Ali Tigin, ruler of Bukhara, and 
one of the Afraeiyabi Kham. 
121, 123 n, 004 n, 914 n. 

'Ali-i-Zahid, Amir, 199 andn7. 

Alin Taighi, Qadsboh of the Cirat 
tribe, 044 n. 
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Allnjah b. Kiwak 878 
n, 874». 

Alinjab (Alminjah) b. Turk, 872 a, 
878 n. 

Alipfl.-Ko, Chinese for Artu^ Bu^a, 
1219 a. 

Aljakta, Ka-in, nlvii, 164, See Ilji- 
kdae. 

Almas, the ^ajib, Malik of Bal^, 
418. 

Almerio, kin^f of Jenisalem, 810a, 
212 a 1. 

Alminjah b. Tork b. Tafiji, 872 a, 
873 n, 801 a. 

Altamsji, anglicized form of Iyal> 
Timish, which see. 

“ Allan Daftar, ” or Golden Beoord, 
the, 891a. 1093 a, 

Allan £han, sovereign of IThitnw. 
the, 89fia, 897 a, 987, 940 a, 942, 
803 and a, 964,968 and a, 956 a, 
967 a, 968 a, 959 a, 961, 962,966, 
966,980nl, 1092a, 1093, 1137 a, 
1138a,1130n, 1114anda4,1186, 
1217 a. 

Allan Brians, sovereigns of ^itae, 
the, 913a, 936, 9S5n, 1186n9, 
1139 a, 1186 a 6. 

Alti Sakman, the Majib of Da-ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, 128 n, 129 a. 

Allun ^hin. See Allan Khan. 

Allan Khnn of Tamgliaj. 270, 271. 
See also the Allan Khan, sover¬ 
eign of Khitae. 

Allan Tosh, the liajtb, 86 a, 120 and 
a 6, 121a, 123 a, 232 a, 321 a 7. 

Altar (Atsiz) b. liej, 873a. 

Alwand-asp, father of Lnhr-asp, 
803 a 9. 

Amin, al, 9, 10 and a 8. 

Aminjah b. Ba^ia ^an, sovereign 
of the Tittar Imafi, 876 a. 


Amin ^in, goreraor of Bengal 
772 a, 776 a. 

Amin Malik, Amin nl Mnlk, Sea 
under Malik j^^an Kamin-ul* 
Mulk. 

Amir-i-'Alam, the, 1227 and a 8. 

Amlr-i-’Alim, the 'Ajami, 817 a. 

Amir-i-Dad, the, 476 a, 482 a, 629 a 
4,606a 1. 

Amir-i-Majj, the, 1244 a. 

Amir-i-^amid, the, title of b. 
Nafr Samani, 40. 

Amir-i-MazI, the, title of Isma’il b. 
Ahmad Samani, 88. 

Amir Mn’azzi, Foet-Lanreate of 
Sullan Sanjar, 168. 

Amir-i-Sa’d b. Mnsim-nd-Din 
'Akah, 1238 n 8, 1239 a. 

Amir-i-Sa’id, the, title of Nafr b. 
Ahmad b. Ismail Samini, 87, 88, 
902 a. 

Amir-i-8a1db. Sullan Mas’ud, Qhaz- 
nawi 96 n 7. 

Amir-i-Sadid, the, title of Manfur b. 
Nuh Samani, 41 a 8, 44. 

Amir-i-Shakid, the, title of Abd- 
Nafr-i-Ahmad b. Ismail Simani, 
84, 35. 

Amir Shah b. Snll&n Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 106. 

Amir n’l Umara, the title) 68 a 1, 
642 n2. 

’Amlah b. ’Ad, 803. 

’Amlah b. Turk b. YaSg, 872 a. 

Anand-pdl b. Jaipal, ruler of Hind, 
81 n. 

Anang-pdl Tun, Bajah, 693 a 8. 

Anbdn, the Nu-in, 1128 and a 7. 

’Anbar-i-Habashi, 1272 n 6. 

Anboh tribe, the, 1234 and a 4, 

“ Ancient History," Philip 
Smith’s, 886 a. 
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Ang&u, the, 040 n, 048 n, 1008 », 
1817 n, 1228 ». 

Anial-Jn^ Ghe»ir ^an, Bee nnder 
CBta-ir ^an 

Anill^hh Bigi ^itun, 1002 n, lltf, 
114an. 

Anfiri, the poet, 808 n 2, 407 n8. 

Anshar b. QbAid-aap, 0. 

Ansi (Iley) b. Aminjah, 876 «• 

Antonia da Silva Ueneiea, 682 a 6> 

Anwan b. ’Amla^, 808. 

Aiiwar<i*Snhaili, the, 100 a 0. 

Aoktay, See Uktae S^a’an. 

Aolbarlang, the, a tribe or people 
of 1160 a. 

Aor ^in, the Khwarasmi Amir, 
1118 a 0. 

Aor ^hanof Lakhapawatl, 736, 737. 

Aor Khan b. Mnyhal Khan. 876 a. 

Aor Khan of Bum, 164. 

Aoranglaa or 

Aorangtag]! or 

Aormaktash b. Mangu Ij^a'an, 1218 a, 
1223 a. 

Aonnaid, or Hnrmoz, of the Sasa- 
•nian dynasty, 4. 

Apollonina of Tyana, 78 a. 

Arabian Nights, the, 603 a 7. 790 a 
7,1296 a 1. 

Arabs, the, xx, xlvii, 189 a, 231 a 2, 
803 a 7, 804 and a 8,805,309, 329 
n, 383,899 a, 916 a, 1008 a 4, 1021 
n 8,1048 a 1, 1081 a 7,1117,1238 
a 8. 

Aram 61ish b. lPntb-ud*Din Ibak, 
603 a 9, 606 a 9, 628, 629 and a 4, 
630a anda7, 806a 8, 608a 8, 
ei4n 8, — npp. xi. 

Arash, the Archer, 721 and a 3, 
1068 and a 6. 

Arbas, cliief of the ^ara ^i(ai8, 
911, 912 a, 927 a. 


Arohosologioal Bepwt, OmmlBg* 
ham’s, 1129a 1,1181 a. 

Arda-Sbfli^ b. Hnrmns b. Karri, So* 
aani, 5. 

Arda-Sber b. Bherwslahf of the 
Akasirah, 6. 

Arda^Bher Babaktn, 4, B. 

Ardashlr>i Diras>Dast, 8. 
Ardawan-i-Akbar, of the Aibkanian 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 4. 

Ardawan*! Afghar, of the As^ki* 
•nlin dynasty of 'Ajam, 4. 

Ardu b. Atsis, sovereign of the 
Tattar Imak, 876 a. 

Arfakhahid b. Bam, 6, 808 a 7, 804 
a2. 

Arfa’wa, Bee under AgJik, 4. 

Arghun AVa, the Olr-at, Amir, 1122 
a,1149 a, 1161a,1162 a, 1181n2, 
1186 a, 1194 a, 1195 a, 1196a, 
1287 a. 

Aribnga for IrtnllF Bu^a, 1161 a 4, 
1162 a. 

Aristotle, 678 a, 1184 a. 

Arjasib b. Afrasyab, King of T&ran, 
661 a 9. 

Arjifan or Jifan b. QJ^ingis Qan, 
1092 a. 

Arkanah, the Brumal oonoubine of 
Cktae B<l-4n, 1142 a. 

Arktu, the Nuyin, 1248 a, 1868 a, 
1272 a 6, 1278n 7, 1279 a. 

Arlats, the, 1096 a. 

Arman, the Urns Amir, 1170 a. 
Armanua, Baifar of Bum, 184 a 9, 
136 n. 

Armenians, the, 1161 a 4, 1162 a. 
Arrian, 1066 a 

Arsalan-i'Arg^u b. Alb-Arsalan b. 

Da-ud-i-Jaghar Beg, 143 a 2. 
Arsalan-i-Balu, Officer of the 8am- 
-anis, 81 a. 
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AnalMi-i-|j[oJib or 

Analui'i-Jnsib, goremor of Khar* 
•iaan, 80n 5, 81 n, 117 n, 118 and 
n 6, 119, S211>7. 

Arsalan Khin Aba-I-Mr^afEar, the 
Afrasyabi Khan, 8Sn, 904n. 

Araalan K^fin b. Kadr Khan. 91i» 8, 
005 n. 

Arsalan ^in of l^aiali^ 10(M and n 
9, 1007 » 8, 1083,1054,1066,1081 
n7, 1066n6,1112«8,1132n. 

Arsalan ^an, the K^lii^ 953 n, 
989» 1, 985n, 986n, 980 n. 

Araalan ^han Mahammad b. Snliman, 
See Mnbammad-i-Araalan ^han. 

Arsalan Q|an Saiijar*i*QI^t, Malik 
of Awadh, 673, 695 and n 0, 699, 
700n 8, 703n7, 704 and n 6,713 
a 3,760, 767, 768 and n 4,769, 
770, 771 n, 776 n, 776 », 777 n, 
779n, 784 n, 793 and n 6, 830,888 
N 7, 839 n 4, $47 and nn 9 and 4, 
848 and n, 849. 

Arsntan Malik b. Sal|an Malik b* 
Mas^ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Arsalan Shnh, Amir, 261 n 9. 

Arsaliin Hhiih b. Mas’ud*i*Karim 
Ghasnawi. xlvi, 107 and nn 7 and 
8, 108 71 6, 147 n 8, See also Ma¬ 
lik Arsalan. 

Arsalan ghah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghasnnwi. 106. 

Arsiilan ghoh b. Toghril b. Mabam* 
mild b. Malik ghih Saljubi, 165 
and n 8, 166 n 7, 170 n 8, 171 n 9, 
176 n 8. 

Arsinh, the Pablawan, 1002 and n 
3, 1086 n8. 

Artaxerxes Longimanns, 3. 

Artuh Bu^ab. Tuli b. OhinglsBIhan. 
1092 n, 1215 and n2,1218 n, 1219 
n, 1226 n, 1293 n. 


ArtSV, HnJIr*nd*Din, rnler of lla> 
•magh^, 807 n 8. 

Artubiah, same as above. 

Arwand ghah, 303 n 9. 

Arwand'&sp, father of Lohr-asp^ 
303 n 9. 

Arwand-asp b. Tab, 303, 804, 306. 

Arwand*aap b. Tlankaba, 303 and n 
7,804,806. 

Aryans, the, 899 n, 1076 n, 1076 «. 

Arsala^ gh&h b. Mobammad-i-Tak* 
i sh. 254 and » 8, 270 and n 6, 280 
and nnl and2, 281, 282 »7, 280 
and n6. 

Anolu Shah. See Arsalab ghah. 

Area •mand-Dakht, daughter of 
irhumran Parwls, 6. 

As, tribe of, 1169 ». 

'Af b. Iram, 803. 

Asad b, Abmad Samini, 29. 

As’ad b. Badan, 9, 11 and n 2, 

As'ad b. Kodwiah, 0 «1,11 and n 2. 

Asad b. Saman-i-Khaddat. 27 and n 
6,28. 

Asad b. Shaddad. 812. 

Asad-nd-Din Mankali, 742. 

Asad-nd-Din 8her-i*Koh b. Shadij. 
the Knrdi, 204 n, 207 and n 8,208 
n and 7ml, 8 and 4, 200 andn6, 
210 and n, 211 and n 0, 212 n, 218 
and n and nn 8 and 6,216 and n 0, 
216 and nn 8 and 4, 221 n 6, 226 
7 » 4 . 

Asad-nd-Din gl^er Malik Wajiri, 461 
and n 6. 

Asad-nd-Din Tea IQ^an-i-Katbi, 
627. 

Ayaf ^an *Abd-al-Majid,—app. 
xzi. 

Asar-n’l-Bilad, the, zvi, 14nl, 28n 
8, 70 n 6, 886 n 9, 1010 n. 

ADar-nn-Nozara, the, 42 n 0. 



Index, 


A|ir«iif>9»iiidTd, the, 718. 

Aaoanear, anglicized form of A]|f* 
Sanhnr, Halik of Ijlalab, 173 n 4, 
208nl. 

Affahed, a title, 868 n. 

Agh’ar, Arab tribe, 618 n2. 
'Agbarah-i-MabaB^irah, the, 1. 
Aib’an, 6haraf-nl>Malk, the, 664 
and n. 

Aah’ariiin, the, 618 n 2. 

Ag^’ya (Isaiah} the Prophet, 8. 
Ag^k ArfaVa, Ist of the Ashkanian 
dynasty, 4. 

Aghkan b. Aghk, of the Aghkanlan 
dynasty of ‘ Ajam, 4. 

Agj^kanian dynasty of ’Ajam, the, 
1,4. 

Aghraf the ’Alawi, ^ayyid, b. Mn- 
bammad.j-Abi-Shuja ’, the Samar- 
•handi, 906 n, 907 n. 
Ag^raf-ud-Din b. Sayyid Jalal-nd- 
Din, the Sayyid, 1288, 1289, 
1290. 

Asj^t b. lal^m, 9. 

Asia Polyglotta, Klaproth’s, 886 n. 
Asiatic Journal, the, 692 n. 

Asiatio Society of Bengal, Proceed* 
ings of the, 683 n, 774 n. 

Afif Khnn, 688 n. 

Agil-nd-DIn, the Nighapuri, 1008, 
1061. 

Afil-ud-Din, the Zawzani, Khwaiah. 

1206 » 3, 1208 n, 1209 n. [n 7. 
Assassins, the, 363 n 8,661 n 7,1187 
Astir (Atsiz) b. Iley, 875 n. 

Astley’s Collection, 920 n, 938 m, 
1219 m. 

Asdtae Aghul b. Mangu ICa-an b. Tull 
b. Ghingls Khan, 1223 m. 
Ata-bak, meaning of, 168 m 2. 
Ata-baks, the, 168 n 2, 169, 170 n, 
172 n 8, 282. 
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Ata-baka of Agarbaijan and 
166 m 7,168, 172 n 8. 

Ata-baks of Firs, the, 148, 169 and 
m7, 178 and mm 4 and 6, 174 is 
180 m 6. 

Ata-baks of Uaogil, the, 149, 169, 
203 and m 1, 206 m6. 

Ata-h6, the Mnglial general in 
Ching-tn-fil, 1222 m. 

At-Khan. the ^ara ^{(ai general, 
164m2,166m,237 m 2, 908n, 919 
n, 926 m. 

Atkinson, Dr., 1012 m 4. 

Atkinson, Hr. T. £., 683 m. 

Atsiz b. Iley, Sovereign of the 
Tattar Imak, 876 m. 

Anrangzeb, emperor of Dihli, 659m 
2,686 m 9, 692 m, 693 m. 

Avril, Father, 667 m 4. 

Awang Khan Tnghril Tigin, So. 
vereign of the Karayat Maj^nls, 
470 m, 866 m, 936 m 6,939 m, 940 m, 
941 n, 042 m, 918 m, 944 m, 945 m, 
048 m, 969 m, 1089 m, 1091 m, 1102 
m, 1176 m 9. 

Awan-Kars, a tribe of Jafs, the, 499 
m, 637 m, 638 m, 1132 m. 

Awans, the, 1130 m, 1131 m. See also 
the above. 

Airar {Qtan b. Mughal j^an, 
876 m. 

Aires, the Gabari Snlgan, 1044 m. 
Awhad-ud-Din BakhSri, Imam, 190, 
191. 

Aw-Tigin b. Yaesuka Bahadur, 899 
m, 1094 m, 1106 m. 

Ayaghu or Aighu. Son of the Awang 
Khin. 1193 m. 

Ayat the Burak, 877m. 

Ayaz, Abu Najm, Uimalf or Tmak* 
slave of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz. 
-nin, Iviii, 89 n 8,102 n 4,146 n 4. 
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Indea, 


AyiS'i'HMir Mardab,—Kabir ^an 
•{•Mangirni, 725, 866 n. 

Aydy Oat, See Yiddi (ut. 

'Ayisiiah ^atun, daughter of 
* Innd'DIn * Umr the Maiaglianl, 
Malik of Hirat, 193, 1190 a. 

Aymin the aeryant, 206. 

Ayyiibi dynaaty, the. See under 
Aiyiibl. 

Aaad Ohihr b. Salfan Ibrahim Ghag- 
nawi, 105. 

Aaad Malik b. Saltan Ibrahim GBini- 
nawi, 105. 

Aaad-Mihr b. Saltan Ibrahim CBiag. 
nawi, 105. 

A'lam ^an,—app. ix, xzi. 

A’lam Malik b. ’Imad-ad-Din of 
Baiyi, Amir, 640 n, 1016, 1022 n, 
1023 a. 


A*iam>nl-Mnlk, the, 1015 a, SeealM 
A’lam Malik. 

Aaar-aab b. To^, 9. 

’Afid, Aba Mabammad-i*’Abd’nllali, 
al-, 212 a, 218 a, 215 a 9, 216 a 
4, 217 a, 218 a 6. 

’Aaia of Egypt, the, 607. 

’Axiz-bi'llah Manfur-i-Nizar, al>, the 
Mifr> l^alifah, 47 a 7. 

Azkanah j^atiin, 1148 a. 

Az-Kalli Dad'Bak, See Malik Saif* 
nd-Din, Ibak-i'Shamzi, ‘ AjamL 

Azmadari, the Garji, 1272 a 6. 

Azman, the Uras Amir, 1170 a. 

Aznawari, the Garji, 1272 a 6. 

Aira.il, 1100 a 1. 

’Afud-nd-Daolah, See ’Ufd.nd.Dan* 
lah. 


Baba KotwSl the SafahanI, 674, 676 
and n 9. 

Bftbak'i'l^arrami, 18 and a 9. 

Babakan b. Babak b. Sazan, of the 
Saaanian dynasty, 4. 

Babar, 76 a 6, 78 n, 81 a, 286 a 6, 
888a 8, 873 n, 874n, 890 a, 1044 
a, 1094a, 1180n,1131n, 1132a, 
ll4Sn. 

Babar-nd'Din, goyemor of Hirat, 
876 a. 

Badae, the Jakambo, 1008 a, 1176 
a 9. 

Bidae or Batae, the TarUian, 941 a, 
942 a. 

Badae TarUlWi 948a. 

Bidan b, Mae ^nsran, 9. 

Bodroh, zigaifioation of the word, 
18 a 8. 


Badr-nd-Din, Sayyid, ziyiii. 

Badr-ad'Din 'Ali Kidani, Malik, 
390, 400. 

Badr-nd.Din, the chief Diwan, of 
Saltan Mnbammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, 27 a 7,276 «, 9dS a 8,988 a. 

Badr.nd-Din Ja’far, Goyemor of 
Sarakhg nnder Saltan Shah, 248 a. 

Badr.nd'Din Ja’lizh, Goyemor of 
Balkll nnder Mnbammad ^wa* 
ream Shah, 402 a. 

Badr-nd-Din-i-Khizr. 481 n 8. 

Badr-nd.Din of Kidm, 342, 868. 

Badr-nd-Din Lulu, Malik of Maafil, 
li6la, 1228 andn6, 1234 n8, 
1287, 1247 a, 1262, 1262 a, 1263 
a, 1272 n 6,1279,1280 and a 6. 

Badr-nd-Din Sankar, the Bumi, 648 
661,652, 668 a 6, 654,662n 6, 709 



InJex. 
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i»6t714«9,y62, 768 andiiS, 787, 
806, 887*. 

Badr>nd-Dm Togbril, Slave of Sultan 
Sanjar, 874 and n 6, Same as 
Baha-nd-Din Tnyhiil. which aee. 

Badr-nl-3fnlk ’Ajaml, Wazir of 
Sultan Sanjar, 166 n 6. 

Bae Sunder b. faidu, of the Biiean- 
-jar dynaatT- of the Mudial Imak, 
805«, 89e». 

Ba^atur, 898 a. 

Bagb-raeh, Amir, 868 n9. 

Bagjadi, See Bakjadi. 

Bagora, miepronnnoiation of the 
name Bn|^^, 906 n. 

Bagaum b. Abrahat-nl-A|hram, 8. 

Bahadur, the title, 898 n. 

Bahadur, Amir of Tingkut, 1116 n 6. 

Bahadur, T&'V, See 7a*ir Bahadur. 

Bahar-i*Dani|& the,—app. ui. 

Baha-nd'Oaulah Khnaran Virua, 67, 
63n8. 

Baha>ud-Diu ’Ali b. Sultan Mae’ud, 
97n4, 98n6. 

Bahi-nd-Din Bulad-i-Nafiri, 626. 

Baha-ud-Din Qasan'i-A^’ari, 636, 
761. 

Baha-nd-Din tjlilal, the Suriani, 663 
n8, 737. 

Baha-ud-Din Ibak, the ^wajah, 
686, 819. 

Baha-ud-Din Muframmad, Amir-i- 
Hajib, 491 n 9. 

Baha-ud-Din Ilut^tmmad, the Ju- 
ini, 1121 n. 

Baha-nd-Din Un^mmad b. Maa’ud- 
i-Katim, 107- 

Baha-ud-Din Bif i, Sa 77 id,zlriii, 270 
and n 7, 871, 963, 964andn 2,966 
and n 5. 

Baha-nd'Din, $a’liik, llalik, 1120 a 
8.1181«. 


Baha-nd-Din Sam b. OhiTaa-nd-Pin 
Mabmud, Sultan of Ghur ,407,408, 

409.412, 413Ml, 414 n 8. 
Baha-nd-Din Sam b. ’ias-nd-Din 

al-lfnaain, Sultan of (Biur, zliz, 
837, 839, 840 andn, 841 andnn6 
and 7,842, 843 and n 8,347 and n 
2, 848 n, 349 n, 853 n 6, 367 and n 
8, 369, 428, 432 n 8, 439 n 4, 440, 
472 n 6,478 n 6, 480 n, 1051 n 8, 
1063,—app, aiv. 

Baha-nd-Diu Sam b. ghama-nd-Din 
Muhammad, Bamiaui, nii, 842, 

890.413, 414,426,428 and n 1, 429 
nandn4,130,431 andn7,432 and 
nS, 433 and n, 435, 436, 490, 492 
and n 7, 498 and n, 494, 601 nn 4 
and 5. 

Baha-ud-Din Tuf^ril, governor of 
fiirat, 248, 249, 374 andn 6, 879 
and M 6, See also under f "l^ril of 
Hirat. 

Baha-nd-Din Dihi, Imam, 512. 
Baha-nd-Din Zakari 7 a of Multan, 
Imam, 482, 717 n, 1201 n. 

Baha ul-t^uhhi See Baha-ud-Din Za- 
kari7B. 

Baha-nl-Mulk b. Najib-nd-Din, 1028 
n, 1029 n, 1030 n. 

Barham, zlv, 68 andn 4, 69n, 
BablQI LQdi, Sultan, 610 n, 611 n. 
Bahman b. I 8 fandi 7 ar b. Gughtaaib 
8,7- 

Bahr-ul-Aoror, the, zvi, 1164 n 9, 
Bahiam b. 'Ali, Governor of Eirman, 
93 n 8. 

Babram b. Bahiim, of the Saaanian 
d7na8t7, 4. 

Bohram Our b, Bazdajird, 231 n 2, 
423 n 8, 698. 

Bahram b. l^ajaah, 312. 

Bahram Haghnnah. 68 n 6 
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Indem. 


Bahrim b. Hnrmtu, of the Sieaniin 
dynasty, 4 . 

Bahram the Jahingirian, Salman, 
1044 a. 

Bahrain b. Basan Hurit, 9. 

Bahram b. Bhapur.—Kirman Bhah, 
of the BSsanian dynasty, 6. 

Bahram Shah b. ^asran Halik, 
CHiasnawi. 116, 379 n 6, 456 and 
a 2, 467, 1062 a 7, 1072 a 6. 

Bahram gliah b. Maa'ud-i-Korim, 
Ohaznawi, xWi, zlix, 107, 108 and 
aa 1,2 and 6,109 and a 9, 110 and 
aa 1 and 6, 111 and a 6,112n 6,119 
a, 148 andn6, 149 a 2, 236 a 6, 
823a, 838 n 2, 340, 341 a 7, 847n 
2,848 a, 340 n, 860 a and a 3, 851 
and a and a 1, 353 and a 5,357 and 
an 6 and 7, 368 n 2, 439 and a 4, 
440,441 and a 8, 442 a, 443 a, 414 

а, 446 a, 448 a 4. 

Bahram ghah b. Nafir-nd’Din 
bajah, 532 and a 2, 641 n 8, 542, 
643 a, 644, 613 n 7, 614. 

Bahram Sh&h b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Bahram ghubin, 27 and a 4, 29, 63 
a 6. 

Bahruz, prefect of Baghdad. 207 a 8. 

Baidnr b. Ohaghatae b. Ohinglz 
]^an, 1165 n. 

Baidu b. Ardu, Sorereigpi of the 
Tattar Imal^, 876. 

Baiha^i, ei-, xUx, 67 and a 2, 69 a, 
70, 76 n 6, 76 a 8, 77 a, 78 a, 82 a 
2, 84 a 9, 85 n, 87 a, 89 a 9, 91 a 6, 
93 n 9, 94 a 3, 95 a a 6, 7 and 8, 
97 a, 100a 6, 102 a 2, 105a, 107 a 

б, 117 a, 119 a, 120 a 1, 121 a 7, 
122 and a 3, 12 1 a 4, 126 a a 3 and 
6, 127 an 7 and 1, 128 a, 129 a. 
130a 6, 131 n 7, 132n 8, 134n 6, 


281 a 2, 288 n 8, 818 a 1, 819 a 6 
820 a 4, 821 a 7, 824 a, 826a, 414 
a 6,426 m 6, 448 a 4,586 a, 901a, 
1009 a, 1017 a, 1018 a, 1048 m 1. 

Baikara, mispronunciation of the 
name Ba|^a, 906 a. 

Bain b. Mnnghi, 812. 

Bsisu, a chief of the Mughal Imsb, 
936 n 6, 968 and a 8. 

Baisuha AVa b. Juji Kasar, 1086 a. 

Baisut, tribe of. Ixiii, 988 a, 1094 a. 

Bait-ul-Ual, the, 62 a 6. 

Baii^awi, al-, xvi, 76 a 7, 97 a 4, 
99a, 107 a 7,112a 6,113 a, 120n 
8, 349 n, 462 a 1. 

Bajman, an Amir of the Aolbarlsng 
tribe, 1169 a. 

Baj-uki, the, 879 a. Same as the 
Bardz-uhi. which see. 

Bah, signification of the word, 49 h 7. 

Bakan b. Kokar, the Hindu, 482 a, 
484 n. 

Bak-chak. the Mnghal leader, 288 a 
8, 1023 a. 

Bakhtrifin coins, 1122 ». 

Bakhtyar b. al-Hasan b. Buwiali^ 
*Izz-ud-Daalah, Abu Maiifur thn 
Dilnmi, 43,60 and a 8, 61 and a 4, 
62, 63. 

Bakhtyar or Bakhtynr-ud-Din b. 
Mahmud, the ^alj, 548n 1, 1231 
a 9,—app. xiii, xy, xvi, xyiii. 

Bn^ir, Abu Ja'far Muliammad, al*, 
82 a 6. 

Bakjadi b. Yal-duz Khan, the 
Mnghal Ohieftain, 892 m. 

Bak-Taghdi, the Hejib.an officer of 
the Yaminiah dynasty, 49 a 7,88 
a 7, 124 and a and a 4. 

Bak'tam or Bak*Tamur*i-Aor Khan, 
the Bukni Malik, 703 and a 9, 769 
a6, 760, 837 a 6, 867 a. 



Index. 


Bixk-thnish, the Koi^b'i 1200 » 8. 

Buk-Tuzun, slave of the Snmnni 
dynasty, 49 and nnand 0, 60 
andn4, 6l7i7, 80 n 6. 

Bala, the Nuyin, 636 n, 1047 a 4, 
1076 n. 

Balaban, 865 n. 

Balal Sen, 658 nl, 669 n 2. 

Bal’timi, Aba-’AIT b. ’Abd’nllah, 42 n 
9, 44n4, 66n8. 

Bala>nath, JogI, 637 ». 

Baliis-al-Ashghani. 4. 

Balash b. Firuz b. Yazdajird, of 
the SaaanTan dynasty, 5. 

Balban-i-Bnznrg,—‘ Izzud-Din Bal- 
-ban-i-Kashlu ^an, 678 n 8. 

Balban-i-Khord,—Ulngh Khiin-i- 

Balban, 661 n, 678 n 8. 

Bal-DIw, the Ohohiin. 460 n 3. 

Baldwin IV. King of Jerusalem, 
101 n 8, 220 n 3. 

Balgha Aghul b. Hnlaku Khan 
1194 n. 

Balgj^a b. ghniban b. Juji, b. Ohin- 
•glz Khan 1286 n. 

Balghur, a Mnghnl leader, 288 n 3. 

Balikto Inanaj, the Tayanak Khan, 
946 n. 

Sdligh, value of a, 1110 n 6 

Bdlifht. signification of the word, 

962 w 7. 

Balkii, signification of the word, 94 

i»7. 

Balka j^nn b. TushI b. QliingTz 
Shan, liv, 644 n. 

Balka Malik'i-I^nsam-ud-DIn ’Iwa?, 
the Khalj. 617 and a 6, 618 n, 730, 
773 n. 

Balka Tigln, slave of the Sainiini 
dynasty, 87 n, 49 n 7, 72 and n 6, 
73 and n 7, 76, 232 n, 233 x, 320 n 
3,1283 n 8. 
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Balkis, daughter of Hailad, Queen of 
Sheba, 6, 7, 803 n 7. 

Baitu b. Mangu Sa-on, 1228 n. 
Baluo^, the,—a nomad tribe of 
Kirman from whom the Balaohie 
are descended, 60 n 8. 

Baluchis, the, 60 n 8, 834 w, 1131 w. 
Baml^alin the,—a branch of the Sul- 
dus tribe of Mnehals. 1094 n. 

Band Kadar, a Turk of Khifchak. 
became sovereign of Hifr under 
the title of Malik-nt-Tahir, 1276 
71,1277 a, 1278 n, 1280 a 6, 1281 a. 
Bnndyas, the, 691 n. 

Bani ’Abbas. See the Abbasides. 
BanI Hu^im, the,—family of the 
‘ Abbasi Khallfahs, 1229 n 8. 

Bani Isra’Tl, the, 3, 7, 314 and n 6, 
318 n 7. 

Bani Riistb, the,—a name by which 
the (^uris are styled, 307«. 

Bani Ummiynh, (Umayyah) the, 
xxxiii.—1. 

Bnniko of Taraz, leader of the Our 
^an's army, 261 wand n 8, 262 
and n 1, 264 n, 288 n 9, 402 e, 411 
n, 474 n, 908 ». 911, 912 n, 929 », 
931 n, 932 n, 034, 1118 n 9. His 
full name is Jai-TTmur-i-Baniko^ 
son of Kalduz, chief of furaa. 

Banji b Naharan, Shnneabi, Malik 
of Ghur, 311, 312 und n I, 818, 
314, 315, 316 a and N 2, 826 n 
368. 

Barakli (Tnraj) b. Tnfls. 870. 
Barakzis, the ; a tribe of A fghans. 
352 n 3. 

Barani, See Ziyn-nd-Din Barani. 
Barankanh, tlio Sipah Salai, officer 
of Sultan Sanjar, 868 n 8, 426 
n 4. 

|{•l'bior do Mcynard, Mr., 962 «. 
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Index, 


BfUrda*uV>t the; the three eldest sons 
of Ayhus Khan. 879 n, 880 n, 896 ff, 
1096 n. 

Birin Mngl^als. the, 1093 n. 

Berks or 

Barksh b. TQshl b. OkingTs Khan. 
Hr, 168 n 6, 884 n, 1102n, 1103, 
1104,1105n, 1120n 1,1166n, 1170 
n, 1171 n,1170n,1180n, 1181 and 
n 2,1185 n, 1247, 1267 and n 7, 

1283 and n 8,1284 and nn 2 and 8, 
1286, 1286 n, 1287 and n, 1288, 
1289, 1291 andnn3 and 6, 1292 
andn, 1293 n. 

Barkat Khan, an officer of Snlfan 
Jalal-nd-DIn ^warasm Shah, 
1276 n. 

Barkliruk Bnkn>ad-Dm Abn’l Mn- 
Xaffar b. Snitan Malik Shah Saljul^i, 
148n2,144n andnS, 145n4,146 
n6, 147 n 8, 233 n, 669 n 7. 

Barlis, title of Iradamsbi b. Ki-juli, 
whioh see, 898 n. 

Barlis tribe, the, 939 n, 1093 n, 
1094 n. 

Barmis or Barmiis, the Mughhl 
Daroghah in Harw, 1038 n, 1034 n. 
de Banos, 682 n 6. 

Barsin b. Jurak, 9. 

Barsinjan b. Tazdajird'i-Shahryar, 
70 andnl. 

Barsinjir or 

Barsinjur b. Turk b. Ta6i, 872 n. 

Bar-Sipis Khin. chief of the l|lan> 
Tnrks, 979 n. 

Bartin Bahidnr b. Iflabal Khin. 
sorereign of the Bu-sanjar dj* 
nasty of the Mnyhal Ima^ 897 n, 
808 n. 

Bartis, the, 1170 1 ». 

Bartis b. Gnmirl b. Yiflo, 872n. 

Bartasinah B|in, chief of the 


Muijjals, on their issuing from 
Irginah-I^un, 888 n. 

Bartu [or Britu], a Hindu ohief, 
628, 629 n 6. 

Basasiri, sl>,—the celebrated Mam- 
luk of Bahi-nd-Danlah son of 
' Afnd-nd-Danlah, Bnwaib, lOdw. 

Biah-ghird. the, 1108 n, 1166 n. 

Bishi^ruTan, or Bish^ruian, the, 
872 n. 

Bashkirs, the, 872 n. 

Bistinlah dynasty of ‘Ajam, the, 
1,2, 1068 n6. 

Bat, etymology of the word, 326 n, 
827 n. 

Bat Tingri, Kokjii, son of the Nuyin 
Manglik, of the Ulkuuut Knng- 
'kur-at Moghals. 1080n6. 

Batae or Bidae, the TarJ^iin, 941 n, 
942 n. 

Batanl Afg|«n8, the. See nnder 
Patina. 

Bathns, mispronnnoiation of the 
name of Batu Khin. 1167 n. 

Batikin, the Zamin-Dawari, gover¬ 
nor of Zamin-Dawar on the part 
of Mahmud of Ghaznin, 324 n. 

Bitiniah, the,—a sect of Muham- 
-madan schismatics, 74, 216, 

1189. 

Bitii Oan b- TQshl b. Ohinglz Khin. 
1102 andn, 1106 n, 1128 n, 1140 n, 
1149 n 7, 1160 n, 1161 n, 1164 and 
nandn9, 1166n, 1166 n, 1167 n, 
1170n, 1171 n, 1172 andnO, 1173 
n, 1177 and n 1,1178 n, 1179 n, 
1180 n, 1181,1182,1186 n, 1186 n, 
1218 n, 1284, 1286, 1286 n, 1290 
andn, 1291 andn6, 1292 andn 
and n 1. 

Bata g^in b. Juj! Qin, 974 n, same 
as above. 
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rnler of tribu of I-i^On, 

9Slft. 

Bayint the; a Mughal tribe, 1228 n. 
B&yasid, Shaikh. See Shaikh Abu* 
Yaald, BnatamT. 

Biyazid, the Byat, author of me- 
-moirs of Homayun Badahah zvi. 
Bayasid, the 'Ufmanli Sultan,884a. 
Bizan of the Tababi ’ah, 8. 

Beamea, 1181 a. 

Beda, a Hindu chief, 86 n. 

Begdali or Bekdali tribe of I-|^ure, 
the, 238 n. 

Begbu, Chief of the Ghnaa, 908 n. 
Begbu £han. Chief of the if^arlaVa, 
006 n. 

Be^u b. Ghnaa b. Mang b. Yafig, 
87I-n, 878 n. 

Begliu b. SaljulF, 87 n, 99, 102 n 2, 
J17 n, 122,123 andn, 124 n, 126, 
129, 132 andn9. 

B^u, the,—BO the Turkmans style 
themBelres, 1, 433 and»6, 494, 
871 n, 600 n. 

Beghu l^arluglis, the, 900 n. 

Beghun, another way of writing 
Beghu, 871 n. 

Beg'Tigin Salabi, a general of Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad j^worazm Shah, 
096 n. 

Jiejddah, flignification of the word, 
421 n 2. 

Bekdali or Begdali tribe of I*gh us, 
the, 233 n. 

Bela IV, King of Hungary, 1166 n, 
1167 », 1168 n. 

Bela Noynn, See Bala, the Nuyan. 
Belkutoe, the Nu-yin, half brother 
of the Ohiuigiz 1220 n. 

Bellew, Surgeon-Major, 901 n, 912 n, 
917 », 082 n, 988 n, 040 «, 062 n, 
066 n 6, 068 n 6, 1016 n 8, 1022 a, 


1048 nl, 1044 n, 1046 n, 1076 n 
1081 n7, lioen. 

Bengal ABiatio Journal, the, 668 n, 
691 n, 622 n, 697 n 6, 743 n 4. 
Bentinok, 081 n, 1080 n. 

Beresine, 807 n. 

BhaghlalB, the, 1182n. 

Bhanehrs, the, 1132n. 

Bhann DIw Bte, 692 n. 

Bhatl tribe of Jata, the, 70 n, 826 
n, 451 n, 796 n. 

Bhiksjlias, the, 691 n, 

Bhim DIw Bae, of Nahrwalah, 461 
and n 6, 462 n 7, 616, 619 n, 620 n. 
Bhim Narayan, chief of Bhim-nagar, 
86 n. 

Bhim-pal, 86 n. 

Bbira Bae, chief of the tribe of 
Blrar, 84 n 9, 86 n. 

Bhiraj, or Bhiiraj, brother of RaS 
Fithorl, 617 n, 610 n. 

Bhutawarl Turks, the, 1046 n 8. 

BIgl Siijl. See SujI the BlgL 
BIgl ICoIuhah. See^oluhahtheBIgi. 
BIgl TuVta. See Tuhta the Blgl. 
Bihar Maseum, the, 743 n 4. 

Bihsad b. Sultan Ibrahim ffliaanawl, 
106. 

Bij or Bijayl DIw, Bajah, of Jamup, 
464n,466nl. 

Blkramaditya, 458 n 4, 464n, 608 n 
8,622 n. 

Bihtumish Kuohln, daughter of 
Badae the Jakambu, and ^atun 
of Juji b. Chingi* Khan. 1092 n. 
Biladurl, al-,—app. xviii. 

Bilkadae or Bilgadae, b. Yaldas 
TThan the Mughal chieftain, 
892 fl. 

Bilkuti b. Yasauka Bahidor, 899 w, 
1106 n. 

Biu’Abdallatif. See Ibn’Abdallatif- 
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Binal Tigin, TaJ-ad-Din, the j^wi- 
■mmi, Malik, 199 andn7, 900 
and n 8, 905 n, 1009 and aw 4 
and 6. 

BIrar, tribe of, 86 n. 

Bir Mahl Diw, Bae, 692 n. 

Birun!, Abu Baiban. See under Abu 
Bihan. 

Biwar-asp, the infidel, Y. of the 
Bastaniah'dynaaty of ' Ajam, 9, 

Biwar-asp b. Arwand-asp, who is 
styled ^ubak, 803 and n 7,806 n 6. 

Black Tatars, the, 885 n. 

Black Wolf, designation of Sabuk- 
Tigin's father, 69 n. 

Bloohmann, 664 nO, 668 n, 685 n 6, 
687 n 4, 691 n, 692 a, 603 n 6, 660 
»1, 694 n4, OOSra 8, 718, 720 n 2, 
727 n 7, 787 n 8,739 and n 6,741 n 
2, 744 n, 770 n 9, 771 n, 772 n, 774 
a, 776 n, 777 », 779 «, 796 » 2, 
810n, 868 n 4, 866 n, 880 n, 1003 n 
4, 1268 fl 0, 1295 n 2,—app. i, ii, 
is, vi, vii, yiii, ix, x, xi, xii, xiii, 
xir, XT, xvi, xrii, xriii, xix, xx, xxi, 
xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxri. 

Bombay Geographical Journal, the, 
78 n, 96 n 4, 452 n 8,706 n 7. 

Bombay Geographical Transactions, 
the, 1241 n 1. 

Boroldae, the Nu-yin, General of 
BItu K^au, 1166 n. 

Bortakin, See Yorkin. 

Bostan, the, 179 n 1. 

Bosto or 

Bostngo Khan. Frinoe of the EaN 
nniks, 1167 n. 

Bonlger, Mr. D. G., 1016 n. 

Brahmapas, the, 601 n. 

Briggs xi, xii, xiii, 96m2, 110m4, 
812m 6,404m 9,441 m9,442 m, 444 
n, 446m.6, 448 m8, 460 m, 464 m, 


459n7,461 m, 46Sm, 464m 7, 466 m 
467 m, 472 m, 476 m 2, 478 m 6, 480 
m, 484m, 487m, 498 m6, 601 n, 604 
m2, 609m, 610m, 611m, 613m8, 
616m andn 7, 618 n, 619 m, 620-m, 
621 m, 624 m, 637 m, 642 n 0,646 m 7, 
691 m, 633 m 8,636 m 9, 640 n 8,641 
m 6,642 m 3,645 m 9,666 m 0,666 m, 
664 m 4,678 n 7, 680 n, 683 n, 691 
m, 694 m 4, 699 m 2, 705 n 7,794»1. 
874 n, 886 m, 1130 m, 1132 m, 1202 
m, 1203 m, 1271 m,—app. vii, xi, xx. 

British Association, the, 1090 m. 

British Mnseum, the, 326 m, 861 m 1. 

Britu, [or Bartu], a Hindu chief, 628, 
629 m 6. 

Browne, the Rev. J, Gave, 1062 m 2 

Bu Rlhan, See Abu Rlhan. [Il78n.3 

Buchak b. Tull Khan. 1166 m, 1171m, 

Bnchanan, 660 m 4, 666 n S. 

Bndauni, ’Abd’nl l^ddir,—author of 
Muntayiab-at.Tawnri!(h, xvi, 82 
ml, 86m, 113m, 44Qn8,432nnl and 
2, 461 m, 471 n, 623 n, 633 n, 643 n, 
645 n 6, 651 m, 559 m 2, 666 n 0, 
669 n 8, 670 m, 671 m 2, 678 n 3, 
680 m 7, 591 m, 692 m, 601 ran 6 and 
9, 603 m 6,609ml, 611 m3, ei2n4, 
613 n 7, 616 m 2, 623 mm 8 and 1, 
624n3, 635 n 9,648 m, 646 m 4, 646 
m 6, 661 m7, 666 n 8, 716 m 6, 776 
m, 791 m 1,—app. vi, viii, xiv. 

Buddha Sakyamnni, 802 m. 

Buddhists, the, 670 m 9,982 m, 983 m, 
960n, 961 m, 983n, 1048n 1,1058 
m 6,1076 m. 

Budsiak, name of a people on the 
banks of the Borysthooes, W. of 
the Black Sea, 806 m. 

Boe-Rub, brother of the Tayanak 
^an, ruler of the Naltnin tribe, 
940m, 041 m, 046 m, 947m,0«0n. 
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Baidtra ghan b. Ghivas-nd.Pia Bal> 
•ban. See nnder ^^an 

Nafir-nd'DIn Mabmud. 

Bogbra Khan b. gadr ^an, X. of the 
Afrasyabi Maliks, 906 n. 

Baghra Khan Ifagir-nd-Din Mabmud 
b. UJagb Khan-i-Balban, Iv, 716 n 
6, 778». 

Bof^ra ^an ghihab-nd-Danlah, 
Abu>Muaa-i-Harun, the AfragaynbI 
Malik, 46 n 8, 46 n 4, 74, 84 n 0, 
1S8 n 8, 239 n, 260 n 7, 901 n, 902 
n, 903 n, 905 n, 910 », 916 ». 

Baghra ^han b. Yusuf b. Bnghra 
^han-i-Harun, the Afrasyabi 
Malik, 904 n. 

BughraTigin,85n. See also Arsalan 
Khan. Aba-l-Mn^affar. 

Bnghrae Khan, an Officer of Sultan 
Mnbamraad, KhwSrazm ghah’s 
army, 976 n. 

Boghrajak. uncle of Sultan Mabmud 
b. Sabuk-Tigin, 80 n 5, 186 n. 

Buj-kum, the Amir-ul-Uuiara of 
Bai^dad, xlr. 

Biiba or Bukao Khan b. BQ-zanjar, 
sorereigpa of the Mughal Imak, 
894 n. 

Biiba ^an b. Tattar]^an, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 874 n. 

Buba ^han, the Turkman Chief, 
1029 n. 

BuVac, the NQ-yin, 972 n, 976 n 6, 
1184 n, 1286», 1287 n. 

Bubah, a Saljubi Chief, 120. 

Buban, [possibly Yuban], Badshah 
the Charkas, 1170 n. 

Buba Timurb. Tushl b. Qb'ngiz Khan. 
1179 n, 1186n, 1207n, 1208 n, 1289 
n, 1240u, 1243 n, 1245 n 4, 1261 
w 7. 

Bukhara I^uji, the,--the nierchant 
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who pnrohased Shsms.nd-Din 
lyal-Timish, 601. 

Balkars,—People of the towns are 
BO called, 879 n. 

Bukbt-un-Naffar, (Kabnohodonosor) 
Malik of Babil, 8. 

Bubia b. Bu-zanjar, See Buba or 
Bubae ^an. [Tattar ^an.] 

Buba Khan. See Buba ^an }. 

Bulan (Poles P), the j See under Bulo. 

Bulgarians, the, 1261 n. See also 
under the Bulghara. 

Bulghnn b. Batu b. Tushi (Juji) 
Khan. 1239 n, 1243 n. 

BuIghSr b. Gumari b. Ya6s, 872», 
886 n. 

Bulghors, the, 870 n, 872 n, 959 n, 
1032n,1261 n. 

Bulo, the, name of a people, 1166 n, 
1166 », 1167 n. 

Bura KnoijTn, the chief Khatun of 
tTktae ga’an, 1141 n. 

Burah, adopted son of the Nuynn 
Jifan, 1092 n. 

Burab, theGhuzz Chief,-—master of 
Ghaznin. 113 audn4. 

Burfib, the Hajib, Malik of Kirmnu, 
199, 200 and n 7, 261 n, 283 n 9, 
284and n, 286,295 n, 297n and u 0, 
610 n, 933 »i, 934 n, 976 ji, 1062 n 4, 
1118 and»9, 1119 », 1235 ii 1. 

Burandiish, See Nuridiish. 

Bnranghar or Bight Wing of an 
army, 1093 n, 1095 n. 

Bnrghuts or Burkuts, the,>—a tribe of 
Mughals, 981 n. 

Burhan-i-Kati’, the, 60 n 8,64111, 74 
M 1, 103 n 7, 128 «, 13871 8, 155 n, 
169 n 0, 2017t 4. 339 7t 8 

Burl b. Ohaghatac b. Chingiz Khan. 
1165)1.1170/1,117171,1179)), 1180 
77, 1185 II, 1192/7. 
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Bnijin the Arlat, the Ntt>yin, 109S 
■n, 1006 n. 

BnrkI, the Bawurshit of the Durban 
tribe, 1003 n. 

Barhuta, the. See the BurgliatB. 

Bama, 116 n 6. 

Biirtah Kuchin, mother of Uhtae 
Kaan, 1087 n, 1001 n, 1002 n, 1003 
n, 1102n, 1106n. 

Bnafam b. Mihahad, b. Nariman, 
Malik of Hind and Sind, 306, 306 
and nn 0 and 6,307 and n, 308 and 
n 2, 309. 


BoatamM-Knbalci 881, aame as abore 

Bnwiah, family of, xzxiu, 40, 48 
and n 6,46,66 m 1, 67, 50 and n 6> 
61 0 and 4, 66 n 7, 87 n, 03 a 8, 

136 n, 174 n, 296 n. 

Bnwiah b. Kona ^naran, Dllami, 
66 n I, 66, 67. 

Buzabah, or Fiizabah, Ata>bak, 
Governor of Fare on the part of 
the SaljuVia, 174 n. 

Bu-zanjar Ka’an, Sovereign of the 
MnghHl Imah 893 a, 894 a, 908 a, 
938 a, 1106 a, 1207 a. 


Cain, of Scripture, 596a 1. 

Calcutta Eeview, the, 690 a, 812 a 3. 

Cannnj Ehand, the, 1271 a. 

Carpini, John do Plano, 1080 a 6, 
1151 a, 1171 a. 

Carrier-pigeona, tranamitting lettera 
by, xlvi, 37 a 9, 101 a 8. 

Caatanneda, 682 a 6. 

Cato, 1014 a 2. 

Cenaor, office of, 430 a 2. [xviii.] 

Qhashb Namah, the, xvi,—app. xvii, 

Qhaghan, or white,—an epithet given 
to civilized ooantriea and peoples, 
912a. 

Q])ag^n, the Nu*yin, 1162 a, 1186 a. 

Chaghaniana. the, 428 a 8. 

Chagihetae £^an b. Chingiz Kh an. 
280 a 9, 636 a, 963a, 966a, 970n 
2, 97ea6, 1024 a 2,1026, 1078 a 
4, 1074 a, 1076 a, 1082 a, 1088 a, 
1084 a, 1087 a, 1001a, 1093 a, 
1094 a, 1097 and a 7,1099 n, 1101 
and al, 1102 a, 1103 a, 1104 a, 
1106a, 1107, 1106, 1109, 1110, 
1111, 1114,1137 a, 1142 a 2, 1144 


and a 7, 1146 a, 1146 and a, 1147, 
1148 and a 4, 1149 a 7, 1162 a 
1167 and a 1, 1170a, 1172, 1176 
a 9, 1177,1178. a, 1179 a, 1180 a, 
1182,1186,1194 a, 1211a, 1288 a 
9, 1290 a 9, 1292 a and a 1. 

Ohaghatae b. Tughi b. 

1102. 

Q]l^ig||ataea, the; the fear tribes of 
Choghatae. second son of the 
Chingiz ^^an, 1093 a, 1146 a. 

Ohaghtav Khans, the, 902 a. 

Ohsgtae tribe, the, 1094 a. See 
the Chaghatoes. 

Ql^aha^a Diwa, a Hindu Bajah, 690 
a 1. 

Chahar, the Ajar, Bse, 691anda, 
733, 736 a 9, 818 a 6, 824 and a 8, 
825. 

Chahar I*ma]|:, the, 874 a, 876 a, 
1076 a. 

Q.hahil tribe, the, 79 a. 

Chait Singh, 661 a. 

Chanab, 987 a 8, mispronunoiation 
of the name of Jabah, the N&>in, 
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QLsnfllkn tribe of Hn^li, the, 
1222 ». 

Qltand, the Hindu Bard, 827 n, 469 
n 9. 

QJtuda, the poet,—same person as . 
above 486 n. 

Qha>t<l-psl Dhud, Hindu sovereign 
of Asi, 67 n. 

QJtaod Poondir, a vassal chief of 
Lahore, 467 n. 

Ohang-jan, general of “Mengko’’ 
^hin, 1219 n. 

Chapar tribe of Mng^ls, the, 
1143n. 

Ql\ar-ohin b. Iflaidu. See under 
Jarohin. 

Ohir-ganah. the; a name of four 
tribes of Mngj^als, 1164n 9. 

Q2iarka8, the; name of a people, 
1170 and nn 3 and 4. 

piiarkhi. Manlanvi-, a Muhammad- 
•an saint, 73 n 8. 

Obangan. description of the game, 
41 n 6. 

Qltanpan, Amir, 939 n. 

Chei>e, mispronunciation of the 
name of Jabah. 

Cheremis, the, 1103 », 1166 n, 1170 
nn 3 and 4. 

Chigal or Ohikal (Jinical) b. Turk b. 
Tifls, 872 n. 

Oliihiignni Mamluks. the. 643 n, 616 
»9. See also next. 

Obihl-ganlan. the,—forty slaves of 
Snltan Shams-nd-Din lyal-timish, 
794nl. 

Obikal or QJtigal (Jinkal) b. Turk 
b. Ya6j| 872 n. 

Chilligies, a mispronunciation of the 
name ^aljis. 

Obin. second son of Yafig b. 

870 a, 871 n. 


Ohinese, the, Iv. 886 a, 898 », 907 n, 
912 n, 920m, 921 n, 922 », 940 n, 
947 n, 968 m, 981 n, 986 n, 1088 n, 
1085 m8, 1088n, 1106m, 1106n, 
1136m 9,1141«, lists, 1216ms 9 
and 4, 1217 m, 1218 s, 1219 m, 1220 
m, 1221m, 1222 n, 1223 s. 

Chinese language, the, 066 m. 

Qhingiz ^In, the,—Tamnisbi b. 
Yassuka—, zlviii, zlix, 94m8, 166 
m6, 180n6, 108 andm8, 280, 280 
mO, 280 n 7, 268 m 4, 268, 269 and 
m, 270 and mm 6 and 7, 271 and n, 
272 and mm 1 and 2, 273 m and m 6, 
274, 276,276 m, 277,278 s, 280 and 
m9,284 and n,286 m 8,286andn6, 
287, 288 and m 8, 289 m, 200 m and 
m 4, 291, 292 m, 293 s 6,204 m, 296 
m, 297,844, 427 m, 470 m, 481 m 8, 
487, 634 and m 1,636 m, 636 m, 637 
m, 638 m, 640 m, 664 m, 609,612 m 4, 
663 m 9,666 m 8,666 m, 668 m, 740 m 
8, 869 and m 2,879 m, 882 m, 883 m, 
884n, 886 m, 886 n, 888 m, 889n, 890 

m, 891 n, 892 n, 893 n, 894 m, 806 m, 
896 m, 898 n, 809 m, 003 m, 913 m, 
917 m, 918 m, 922n, 929n, 930n, 931 

n, 932n, 933 n, 933, 936 n 6, 937, 
938 n, 942,946 n, 948,049 n, 960 m, 
961 m, 962 n, 953 and m, 954,966 n, 
966 n, 957 m, 968 m, 969 m, 960 and 
m, 962, 063 andn8, 064 m 2, 966 
andm6,966, 967, 968 andn 6,969 
andm 1, 970 m2, 971 m, 972m,974 
andn, 976 andn5, 976 m, 077 m, 
978 andn,979n, 080nl, 081 n, 
982 n, 085 n, 986 n, 087 m and m 3, 
088 n, 989 m, 990 and n, 991 m, 992 
andnS, 993n, 094?», 096 n, 998 n, 
999 s, 1000 n, 1001, 1004 and n 1, 
1006 and m, 1006 and n 6, 1007, 
1008 andn6,1009, 1010u, 1011 
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and n, 1012, 1013, 1015 », 1016 » 
.3, 1017 n, 1018 n, 1019 andn, 
1020 n, 1022 andn, 1023 andn, 
1024n 2, 1025 n, 1026, 1027 n 8, 
1028n, 1030, 1035 n, 1087 n, 1040 
and n2,1042^ 1043 andn 1,1044 
n, 1045andn, 1046n, 1047 and»4, 
1048,1049 n 2,1050n, 1051 n, 1034 
andn, 1057 n 3, 1068 n 6, 1039, 
1063n 1,1071, 1073 andn4,1075 
n, 1077 n 6, 1078, 1079 andn9, 
1080 and n 6, 1081 and n 1, 1082 
n, 1088 n, 1084 and n, 1085 n 3, 
1086n, 1087n, 1088 andn, 1089 
n, 1090 n, 1091 and n, 1092 n, 1093 
n, 1094 n, 1095, 1096, 1097 and 
n7, 1099n, 1100n, 1101, ll02n, 
llG3n, 1104andn6, llOSn, 1106 
n, 1107,1108nn9 and I,1110n6, 
1111,1113, U14,1115n6,1116n, 
1117andn6, lllSn 9, 1120n2, 
1126n6, 1128n7, 1131 n, 1132 n, 
Il36n9, 1137n, 1188 n, 1140 n, 
1142nandn2, 1143 andn, 1144, 
1145 n. 1146, 1149 n 7, 1160 n, 
1161 n, 1162 n, 1153,1164 andn 9, 
1166n,ll70n, ll73nl, 1177and 
nl, 1178 n, 1179 n, 1180 n, 1181, 
1188 n 4, 1183 n, 1186 n, 1189, 
1191 n, 1193n, 1199 n, 1200 n,1201 
n, 1216 n 4,1217 n, 1218 n, 1219 n, 
1220 n, 1222 n, 1223 n, 1226,1235 
n 1,1249 n, 1256 n 6,1257 n, 1265 
n, 1271 n, 1275 n 3, 1282,1284, 
1286 n, 1291 n 3,—app. xzi. 

OK ingiz Khan, Mamluk of Shawia- 
ad-Din Mul)ammad the Karat, l7, 
1201 n. 

Ohinkae. the Grand Wazirof Cktae 
Ifii’an, 1149 n 7, 1160 « 8. 

Qllin-TImur. See Jai-Tinaur. 

Cliriat, 11G2». 


Chriatians, thi^ ]!▼, 567 n 4, 927 n, 
988 n. 961 n, 988 », 1112 n 9, 1145 
n, llWn 6,1160andn 8,1161 n 4, 
1162 », 1167 n, 1186 n, 1198 n, 1194 
n, 1284 and n 9, 1261, 1268 n 9, 
1269 n, 1288, 1289,1291. 

Christie, 188 n 7. 

Christopher Colombiu. See under 
Colombas. 

Chroniolea of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli. See Thomas’s “Pathan 
Kings of Dehli.’’ 

Chugtar tribe, the, 1094 n. See the 
Cbagtae tribe. 

Circassians, the, 1165 n. 

“ Coins of the Kings of ^aznin, ’’ 
Paper on the, 71 n 6, 72 n 6, 114 n. 

“ Coins of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli,” 399 n, 424 n 6, 469 n 9. 

“Coins of the §airitIn-i-Hind,” 
Treatise on the, 718. 

Coinmbas, Christopher, 292 n, 422 
n 3. 

Conolly, 878 n. 

Conrad, the Emperor, 221 n. 

Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal, Bloohmann’s, 
zviii, xiz, zzi, zziii, XX7, zxTi, 
666 n 5, 687 n 4, 718, 727 n 7,737 
n 8, 739 ft 6, 741 n 2, 744 n, 770 1 * 
9,771 n, 772 n, 776 n, 777 n, 7 79 n, 
796 n 2, 810 n, 880 n, 1003 n 4, 
1238 n 9,— app. i, yu, x, xiii, 
xvi. 

Corporealists or Mnjassamian, a 
subdivision of the Sifati sect, 
the, 384 n 5. 

Cossaks, the, 1261 n. 

Crusaders, the, 101 n 8, 140 n 2, 143 
n2, 144n, 210n 9, 226n, 326n. 

Crusades, the, xlvii, 221 n 5, 225 n. 

I Ciimani, See the l^umans. 



Gnahwaha (Kaohw&hah Sajpfita), 
the, 691». 


Oaimlnghsm, Major-Gen. A., 611 
i»,6aOM, 696'« 8, 680 n, 878 n, 
lOOAnl, llSOal, llSOfs 1181 
«,—app. Ui. 


D. 

Dab^u1i-i-Tt>|dl&n Slui b. $ar6 

Khan. 006 n. 

Dadan gl^an, a Khokbar chief, 637 a. 
Dad-Bak or Amir-i-Dad, deBnition 
of the term, 788 n 2. 

Dae, the Nu-yln, Badehah of the 
l^ongkor-at Mnyhala, 1091 n. 

DSgli (Tak or Tagh) b. Agh^a Khan. 
880 a. 

Dan^ietani, the t author of a Taf- 
-kirah, zxi, zxz. 

Dahahs or 

Dahelidha, or Tena: one of the four 
degrees of the Mug^als, 948 n. 
Dahima Bnjpats, the, 459 n 9. 

DShir, Rue,—app. xvii. 

DahriT! the ’Ajami, of the Taba- 
-bi’ah, 8. 

DA'i, meaning of, 1187n 7. 

Da’I ila ’I MaVk, ad-, Mohammad b. 

Zaid-ul-’Alawl, 32 n 6. 

Da-lr. Bee Ta-ir A sun. 

Dakiki, the poet, 808 h 2. 

Dalaki of Malaki, 817, 8S0a3. 
Same aa Dalki. 

Dalan, Tnghachar; the Mughal 
general, 936 n. 

Dalki, or IJhalkl, the Hindu Banah 
of Malki or Mhalkl, 680 and n 9, 
681 n, 682 and n 6, 683 n. 

Dalton, 663 it, 666 n 8, 706 n 7. 

Ddng, signification of, 141 n 9. 
Darii'i-Akbar b. Bahman, of the 


Kai-aniah dynaafy of 'AJam, 8; 4^ 
1268 a. 

Dara-i-Afghar, of the Kai-inlah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 1. 

Dara b. Shams-ul-Ua’ali I^Uma-f* 
Washmgir, governor of Gnzgiit, 
47, 61, 81 m. 

Darab-{-Akbar, 8,4. SaraeaaDira- 
i-Akbar. 

Darabars or Earabars, a general of 
the Rae of Gujarat, 622 m. 

Darah, signification of, 99 n 9. 

Dard-i-pae, determination of the 
disease, 1177 «1. 

Darhim b. TTn-Hafr Eanani, govern* 
or of Sijistan, 19 n 1, 22 it 6. 

DaritM 'On-sli'Iki: Tamnr-chl, the 
Chingia Khan’s paternal nnole, 
946 It. 

Darias, 887 it. 

Darkae, the Gnrgan, one of the 
sons-in-law of-tbe Chingia Khan, 
1217 It, 

Darwesh Akmad Afandi, 916 n, 
920 It. 

Darweshes, the, 637 it. 

Darwezah, the Akhund, 1044 it. 

Dasarnta, father of Rama, 648 it 2, 
685 It 6. 

Dastan, a name of Zal-i-Zar, father 
of Bnstam, 422 n 7. 

Da’iid, the prophet; David of Scrip- 
tore, 1161. 
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JH-’ad Amir. Sea AmIr-i>Dkl. 
Da-'ud, olaimaat to the ■oreieignty 
of Gorgiatin, 1161 1 », 1162 m. 
Di’ad-i-Ja|^ar Beg, Saljuhi, xlril, 
90,100,108 and n9, 104, 116 n 8, 
117m.119m7, 120n8,128 andn 
8,128 andn, 124n, 126, 126and 
MM8and8, 127, 128m, 129 andM, 
180andM6, 182 andMM9and 1, 
186 m. 

Da-’ad b. f abar Halik, mler of 
Gorjiatin, 988 m, 1161 n, 1162 m. 
Di>’nd-i-Siyah, 10 m 7. 

Da-’nd b. Bnliman-i-Kil-timiah. of 
the Bami dynaaty of the Sal- 
ju^, 159 M. 

Da**ud Shih h. Bahram Bhih b. 
Uaa’nd'i'Karim GBiaaiiawi. Ill 
andM 7. 

Danlat Sbah, author of a Taf karat, 
609 n6. 

Danlat gbah, Will of Ba1]A, 147 

M 8. 

Danlat Sliab b. Bahram gJiah b. 
Maa’nd-i-Karim {^asnaw i, 110, 
111, 862, 363andn4. 

Danlat gbah-i-Balka. See Ikhtiyar. 
nd-Din-i-Balka. 

Danlat B^ah b. Snlfan Ibrahim 
Ghaanawi. 105. 

Danlat Yar*i-Tayhra-L IJ^tiyar.nl* 
Mnlk, the Malik*nl-Kattab of 
Bnltan Mohammad, ^^warazm 
Bhab, 1003,1062 andnO. 
Dayalimab, the. See under Dia> 
-lamah. 

Deoebalna, 887 n. 

Degnn Daambn, a Tibbati title, 
1092 n. 

Debra, the,—app. xrii. 

De Plano Oarpini, 899m. See alao 
under Caipini. 


De Saoy, Silrestre, 87 m. 

Dea Gnignea, 886 n, 988m, 1904m. 

D'Herbelot, 884 m, 1268 m 9. 

Dialamah (Dayalimab), dynaaty of 
the, 40m2, 46, 49 m 7, 66,67,60 
n8, 62, 66, 174 m, 296m. 

“Diary of a marob”..., Barer^a, 
95 m 4. 

Dib'badhue b. Alminjab, chieftain 
of the Tnrka, 878 m. 

Diotionazy of Greek and Boman 
Antiqnitiea, the, 886 m. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Biography, the, 886 m. 

Dictionary of Greek and B«»niiii 
Geography, the, 886 m. 

Dihgan, tbet name of a people, 
1048 Ml. 

Dilaman, the, 98. See alao the 
Dialamah. 

Dilasak Afg^a, the, 862n8,1048 
n 1,1096 M. 

Dinar, ’Imad-ud-Din, the CBinia 
Chief, 246 m 8,878 n 8. 

Din-dar Muhammad, the Amir-i- 
Aj^nr of Lobor, 1136. 

Dinwaj Bae, mler of Snnar'gipw, 
590 n. 

Dirination by means of the shonlder- 
bladea of sheep, 1078 andM8. 

Diwan-i-’Ar4*i*Mamalik [Mnater- 
Master of the Kingdom], the, 
709. 

Diws, the, 187. [889 m.] 

Doghlati tribe of the Mnghals. the, 

D'Ohsson, 685n, 610m, 884n, 896n, 
910n, 913m, 916n, 917m, 947m, 
1001n9, 1021 n 8, 1086 m, 1090 
n, 1121 n, 1188m8, 1190m1, 1226 
M, 1256 m 6, 1267 m6. 

Doi'on-Byan, 892 n. See nndar 
D(>yfinByaa. 
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Dom, 69Sn. 

Dorn’s “Aff^lians,” 150». [088 n.] 

Do-i&attofctSignifloationofthetemi, 

Dostsn b. Banan, 0. 

Doir, zl, zii, ziii, 41n, 87n, a06n, 
818»6, 828n, 404 n0, 431 n7, 
441 «»0, 442 n, 44en6, 448 n3, 
460 «s 464 n, 460 n 7, 461 n, 464 » 

7, 467n,472n, 47Sn2, 478n6, 
470n, 480«, 484n, 408 n 6,600n 

8, 604 n 2, 608nl, 609 n, 610 n, 
611is618n8, 616nandn7, 617 
», 518 n, 619 n, 620 », 621 n, 623 n, 
624»,687n, 648 n 3, 691 n, 633 n 
8,63Snl,640n3, 641n6,e42n3, 
646 n0,649n 7, 665 m 0,666n,667 
n5, 668 n 2, 664n4,678nn7 and 
8, 680»,691n,706 n 7, 874», 886 
n,1180n, 1182 n, 1202 ft, 1203 ft, 
1271 ft,—app. zi, zx. 

Dow’s “Hmdo8taD,”87ft. 

Dowson, zxxirn4, zlvi, xliz, li. Hi, 
liU, Ur, 77n,78n, 90nl, 91 nl, 
04n3, 06ft2, 98n7, lOlnS, 102 
nO, 108n8,104n3, 106n4, 110 
n4,469n 7, 686 n6, 687n3, 600 
n4, 807» 8, 809nl, 810n8, 1076 
n, 1098 ft, 1163 ft, 1201 n,—app. 
iii, ziz. 

Df^un Byan, grandson of Yuldiiz 
gl^in, sovereign of the Mn^^l 
Ima^, 892 ». 


Dnbay Kayan, 686 «. 

Dnfflahs, the, 666 a 8. 

Dnklah, the Ata«bak, 148. See also 
Tnklah b. Bal^nr. 

Du^us, the Ohristian ^atun of 
Hnlaku, daughter of Ai|jin, son of 
the Awang ^an, 1198 n, 1202 a. 

Doral'gin or Durla-giD, the: deeoen- 
dants of Nagai, 888 n, 891a, 
892 a, 893 a, 896 a, 940 a, 961 a, 
1096 a. 

Dnrbae, agent of the Chingis ^an 
to the Yiddi-^ut, 962 a. 

Dfiurban tribe, the, 1093 a. 

Dir-Batii, eignifloation and desorip* 
tion of, 607 a 6. 

Dnrgawati, Rani, 688 a. 

Dnr-la-gpn, the, 888n, —DoraUgin, 
which see. 

Dunnins, the t a Hngiial tribe, 989 
a, 940ft, 944n. 

Dnrr-i-Ghur, or Pearl of Ghur t de> 
signation of 2iya*nd*Din 
mad, also called ’Ala-nd*OInMn> 
bammad, Malik-al-9aji, 846 and 
a 1. 

Dnrranis, the; a tribe of Afi^ians, 
352 a 3. 

Dzaaie, the, an Afghan people, 
499 a. 


Estl of Orawford and Baloarres, 
iz. 

Earl of Leioester, Simon de Mont- 
fort, 846 a 7. [n I'l 

“ Barly Travels in Palestine,” 1173 
Bastwiok, 109 a 9. 


Elliott, Sir, H., xn2, ziii, 77 a, 84 
aS, 87 a, 90a 1, 444n, 477a, 481 
a 1, 608 a 1. 

Elliott’s Biographical Index, 606 a 
1,1271a. 

Elliott’s India, zzzivfi 4, zlv, zlvi. 
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zlix, li, lii, liii, liv, 69 n, 72 n 0, 
76n 2, 77 n, 78 n, 8 n, 86 n, 86 n, 
87n, 60nl, 94na.96n2, 104» 
2 , 107 fm 6 and 7 , 110*4, 128 
N, 291n, 292n, 818*9, 851*9, 
862 * 8, 866 * 4, 863 * 8,446 * 6, 
461*, 466*1, 469 * 7, 469 * 9, 
471*6, 485 * 8, 619n, 624*, 626 
*, 680 * 7, 681 * 8, 688n, 684* 1, 
686*, 687*,689 * 2, 641*n7and 
8,642 * 9,644 * 8,560 * 6,664 * 6, 
666 n 1,666 »n 9 and 1, 600 n, 666 
» 4,666 * 8,668*, 670 * 0,672 * 7, 
673 n 2, 674 * 8, 676 n 1, 677 * 8, 
679*4, 680**8and 9,681*2, 
682 * 6, 688**9 and 1, 686 * 6, 

686 * 8,687 * 8, 688 * 6, 594 * 0, 
698 * 8, 600 * 4, 601*7,603 * 7, 
604*1, 606**2 and 3, 607 * 6, 
608 * 8, 609* 6, 011n*9and8, 
618*2, 616*, 616*3, 620n*l 
•nd 8, 621*6, 623 fm 8 and 9, 
682 ** 8 and 6, 634 n 3, 636 * 9, 

687 nn 7 and 9, 638 ** 2 and 8, 
689 * 6, 640**1 and 2, 641*6, 
647 * 8, 650 * 1,661 * 6,664 m and 
» 8, 655 * 9, 666 * 3, 658 nn 9 and 
1, 662n*4 and 5, 664**2 and8, 
666*, 667**2and 4,670*3,676 
»»6and 7, 670 * 2,077 * 0, 678 
*7, 679**8 and 6, 683** 6 and 
7, 684**8 and 9, 686** 1 and 4, 
686 * 7, 687*1, 688«*2and8, 
688*andm7, 691*, 692*n2and 
8,698**8 and 9, 694 * 2, 698nm 
7 and 8, 699 * 6, 700 * 6, 701*9, 
702 * 4,706 * 7,706*1, 708nn9 
and 2, 709* and *4, 711 *4, 714 , 


*8, 716»2, 768*1, '789 * 5, 800 
*6,801*9,806 * 7, 807n«8and 
9, 800 ** 6 and 1, 810*, 811 *7, 
812 * and n 8, 818 * and * 4, 814, 
*1,816*8,810*6, 817*8, 819 
*8, 821*7,824*1, 826 * 3,826 
A* 9 and 1, 827 * 7, 828** 2 and 
6, 829 ** 7 and 2, 880 nn 6 and 7, 
832 * 3, 884**6 and 6, 836 * 6, 
837 *n 8 and 5, 839 * 8, 841 *n 4 
and 7, 848 nl, 844 n* 4 and 1, 
846 * 3, 846 n 6, 840*7, 860**4 
and 6, 861 ** 7 and 2,862 * 4,853 
» 9, 864 » 4, 866 nn 6, 7 and 0,869 
n 6, 864 n 4, 869 * 1, 1010 n, 1022 
n, 1023 n, 1093 n, 1153 n, 1203 *, 
1217 *,—app. T, xvii, xvili, xix, 
xxiii, xxvi. 

Elliott’a Baoea of the North-West 
Prorincea, 1131*. 

Elphinstone, 380* 9, 442 n, 445*, 
454 *,456 * 2, 459 * 7, 462 *,465 
n, 467 m, 479 *, 511 *, 513 n 8, 615 
«andn5, 516*2, 619*, 521 n, 
622 n, 646 n 7, 689 n, 695 n 2, 610 
*7,623 * 9,642 * 3, 647 * 9, 666 
*, 669 * 8, 690 » 8, 674 *, 1010 n, 
1043*1, 1058 * 6, 1076*,—app. 

XTii. 

Erdmann, 897 *, 939 *, 977 *, 983 n, 
986 n, 996 *, 1021 * 8,1083 n, 1084 
n, 1090 n, 1095*. 

Essay on the Geography of the 
Oxns, Col. Yale’s, 1010*. 

Ethnology of Bengal, Dalton’s, 666 
* 8, 706 * 7. 

Euclid, 1266 * 6. 

Ere, 696*1. 
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Fadlallah, 1000 n, 1010 n, 1018 n, 
1019 n,» Baahid-nd'Din, Fafl-ul. 
lab, which see. 

Fa^anl. the Ohaghaniaa^ raler of 
Takbwstaii, 423 n 8. 

Paghfur, the title of the rulers of 
Chin. 1218 », 

Faila^us, (Philip of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great), 
King of Yunan, 4. 

Faifl, the Sarhindi, author of the 
Akbar Kamah, xvi, 687 n 4. 

Fa]c^r-ud> Daulah Abu’l I^san*i> 
Buwiah, 48 n 4, 67, 58. 

Fa]EJir-ud-Daalah ’All b. u1-I^asan 
b. Bukn-ud.Daulah Buwiah, 57, 
69, ein4, 232 n. 

Fakbr-ud-DIu ’Abd-ul ’Aziz-i>Kufi, 
l^a^l, 618. 

Fakhr-nd'DIn 'Abd-ur*Kabman, 
Qiwajah, the 'Ibrani Banker, 
1048 andnl, 1049 n 2. 

Fakhr-ud-Din. Abu SulIman-i-Da’ud 
al-Fanakati. See under al-Fana- 
kati. 

FaUir-ud'Din A]^lafi, astronomer 
and mathematician, 1267 n. 

Fa|Ar-nd-Din,the Dabir, Amir, 636. 

Fa)^-ud-Din, the DamgJiani, 1246 
n6, 1265 n. 

Fak^r-nd'Din, the ^ayl-i-l^nfat of 
the Dor-nl-Khilnfat. 1161 n. 

Fa1^r>ud.Dm Khalid FushanjT, 
439 n 4. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Kuji, 640. 

FaUtr>ad-DIn, of the Kurat dynas* 
ty, 1203 n. 

FaUtr-ud-Din Maragbh astronomer 
and mathematician, 1267 n. 

Fakhr-nd-DIn Maa’ud b. ’Ala.ud- 
Din nisus, Malik, 416. 


Pakhr-ud-Diii Mas’ud b. ’Iss-nd* 
Din al-Husain, Bhansabl, Malik 
of Bamiun, 337, 838, 340, 868 m 
3, 369, 370, 371, 872, 373 and n 8, 
874, 875 m, 379, 421, 422, 423and 
»8, 424 andn6, 425 andnS, 426 
n 6, 427, 431 n 7, 447 and n 7. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah Par- 
rul^T, the Farr ash. 659 and n 4, 
660, 747, 761. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak ghah of 
Marw-ar-Rud, Maulana, author of 
a history of the Ghurls in verse, 
300, 301 and n 2, 302, 317 n 3, 386 
andn4, 397 m 2, 609n. 

Fa^r-ud-Din Mul^ammad-i-Arziz- 
gar, 1067. 

Fafehr-ud-DIn Mubammad b. ’Umr 
Bazi, Imam xlix, 386 m 9,429 and 
» 4, 485 n 3. [dealer, 744.] 

Fal^r-ud-Din the gafahani, a slave 

Fa}[hr-nd*DIn Sa)|:I, governor of 
Malab, 1264 M. 

Fa^r-ud-Din Salorl, governor of 
Sindustan, 294 m. 

Fa^r-ul-MuIk 'IfamI, Watlr of 
Baghdad. 617 m. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk Karlm-ud-Din Lagh- 
rl, fendatoiy of Laktuugi-or, 739 
and n 7. 

Fa^r-ul-Mulk Nifam-ud-DIn Abu’l 
Ma’ali, the Katib, Wnzlr of Sulfan 
Mnbammad, Khwarazm ghah, 990 
n, 1035n. 

Fa]^r-al-Mnlk gbaraf-nd-DIn Wa- 
dorl, Wazir of Ghivas-od-DIn Mn. 
bammad-i-Sam, 889. 

Fa^ir Mubammad, anthor of the 
Jami'-nt-TawarIk]), xvi, 692 n. 

Fanakati, al, 19n2, Sin3, 41 m 5, 
63n,61n8, 66n7, 76ne, 77 m,70 



n, VI 98n5,99», 107m7,108 
llSiS 117m, 186 mm 8 and 1, 
126mS, 146n6, 166n 6, 848m, 
868nM 8 and 8, 489 m4, 446m, 
614m, 688m 6, 860 m 2, 870m, 873 
M, 876m, 880m, 882m, 888n, 884 
n, 806n, 912n, 084n, 988n, 948 
n,976n, 1008n6, 1019 m, 1120m 
2, 1121m, 1122 m, 1186m9, 1138m 
1144m6, 1160 m 8, 1164 m, 1166m, 
1179 m, 1183 m, 1206 m 8, 1211 n, 
1216m, 1210m, 1220m, 1221m, 
1224m, 1240m, 1841m, I242 m8, 
1244m, 1263m^ 8263n, 1277m, 
1286 m, —app. X . 

Fanna^unran, 43, OlandaS, 62, 
68, 64. Bee also ’Ufd-tid Danlah. 

Farangs, or AfranJ, i.e., Franks, 
the, 189 M, 144m and m3, 167,168 
M, 150, 160, 161 andn, 162 andn 
8,168, 171, 204 m, 209 andn6, 
210 and M^ 211 andaS, 212m 1, 
214, 217 m, 218, 210 and mO, 220 
m4, 221, 224,226, 1161m, 1166 
M, 1167 M, 1276. 

Far&wwal b. Siamak, 804. [app. xxi.] 

Farhang-i-Jahangiri, the, 64m1,—~ 

Farhang-i-Raghldi, the,—app. xii. 

Farid-i-Bnkhari. g^ailsh,—app. xxi. 

Farid,—gber g^ah, the Afgiian or 
Fafan soTereign of Dihll, 611 m. 

Farldnn. See Afridun. 

Faridun, the Gh uri. an offloer of 
Saltan MaVammad, Khwaraim 
Ql)ah, 1008 M. 

Farig^iini family, the;, rulers of 
^waraam, under the Samini 
sovereigns, 232 m, 238 m 7. 

Forma or Formae Aka, hnsband of 
the third Gur £^an, 027 n, 928 m. 

Farrif^is, the; a olasa of servants, 
660m6. 


Fairnldi b. Bidan b. Mae Quraa, 

11 . 

FarmUt 8]iah, one of the principal 
Mn'issiah Amirs in Hind, 607 n. 

Parr nkh gjjah b. Bahram Shah 
Ghaznawi. 111. 

Farrnkh ghah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 106. 

Farmyt Shah b. Saltan Mahmud 
b. Mnhammad-i-Malik-Shah Sal- 
jiiVi, 204 M. 

Farmkh-Zad b. Khusran Parwiz, 
of the Akasirah, 6. 

Far mkh .Zad b. Mas’ud-i-'Karim, 
Ghaznawi. 107. 

FarmUi-Zad b. Sultan Mas’ud 
Ghaznawi. 96. 99 m. 100 andn6, 
101 and MM 6 and 8, 102 mm 1, 2 
and 4,103, 901 m. 

de Faryia y Souza, 682 m 6. 

Farzand Salf^urb. Ata-bak 

Sa’d, 296 n. 

Fsfihi. Bee under the Mnjmal-i- 

Fafihi. 

Fath-i-Karma]^, Hnayyid-nd-Din 
the ghiftani; Champion of the 
Ghuri forces, 816 andM 1. 

Fath-nd-Din b. Alanku, a leader of 
the Khalifah’s troops, 1240 n and 
m9, 1261 mO. 

Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad, 
104n 8, 266 n4. 

Fatimah E^atun, the Taj|ik hand¬ 
maid of Tura-kinah ^itun, 1140 
m7, 1162 m. 

Fatimites or Ismailians of Egypt, 
the, 209 M 6. [next.] 

Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzun, 44 m 1. Seethe 

Fayik-i-^afah, an offloer of the 
Samani dynasty, 44 and n 1, 46, 
48 and mm 2, 4 and 6, 40, 60 and m 
4, 61, 74 m, 76n, 902n, 008 m. 
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Fifl b. Qurni, govamoF of Fin on 
(be put of theBeljo^ wrereigni, 
174». 

Fnyl b. Sahl| Wuv of al> Ma'mfint 
l0.1Sn6. 

Fa|l'i>$ilib, BijisI, offloer of the 
Tihiri dynuty, 16. 

Fulawlahs, the: a people of Fan, 
176n7. 

Fafl-ollah, 686 a. See also nnder 
Fadlallah and Baahid-nd>Din. 

Ferrier, Qeneral, 1067 n4. 

Fidi’i, application of the term, 486 

w8. 

Fidi’i, meaning of, 1147 n 2, 1148 

n4. 

Fida’is, the, 266 a 4, 661 andn7, 
1190 A1, 1193 m, 1211 n. 

Flbii Nayin, Bon<in>law of the Ohin- 
Khan. 287 and a 2, 289 », 
1006 andne, 1007 n8, 1019m, 
1020 and n, 1022,1034 n, 1059 and 

A1, 1060, 

Fir’awna of Mifr, the, 303 a 7. 

Firdaas, the elave, 10 a 8. 

Firdana [Philaretoa], BumI, gover- 
•nor of Antaklah, 168 a. 

Firdaoal, author of the ghih-Nimah, 
1, 808 n2. 

Firiehtah, xi, xii, xiii, 78 a, 81 n, 94 
m3, 96n2, 118n, 118a6, 812n6, 
880 a 9, 404 n9, 431n7, 441 n9, 
442a, 443n, 444 a, 446n. 446 a 6. 
448 n 3, 448nn8, 1 and 2, 450n, 
462 a 9, 458nn3 and 4,4e4n, 456 
A 1, 469 AM 7 and 9,460 A 8, 461n, 
468a, 468A,464 n7, 466a9, 467 
A, 469 A 9, 470 A 2, 476 a2, 476a, 
47;A, 479m, 480n, 484n, 486m, 
487 A, 488a, 498 a 6,600 AM 8and 
S, 601n, 604a 2, 608 n2. 600m, 
610a, 611 A, 613 A 8 , 616 a, 616m 


2, 617a, 618n, 619 a, 620m, 681 
A, 622n, 628 a, 624m, 688a, 685 
A, 687a, 641a, 642 a 9. 644a 1, 
646 A 6,646 a7, 647.M, 648 A 8,684 
a2, 691a, 692 a, 608 am 6 and 7, 
604 n 8.606 A and A I, 606 a4, 607 
a6, 611a 8, 616n8, 619n7, 628 
maS and 1, 680a 1, 681 nn6 and 

8, 632al, 683 A 8, 684 A2, 686 a 

9, 688 A 1, 640nn2 and 8, 641 am 
6 and 8, 642nn2 and 8,648a, 
645nn2 and 4, 646n6, 647n9, 
648 a 2, 649 n 7, 660 a8, 651n7, 
668 A 6, 664A,666A, 667nn4and 
6, 658nn8,1 and2, 669 n6, 661a 
andn2, 664nn4 and 6, 666 n8, 
666 A andn9,668 A 6, 670a 1, 678 
nandnn? and 8, 679n 2, 680n, 
683 A, 688 A, 689 A, 690n8, 691n, 
692 a 4, 688 a2, 696m 9, e97A, 
698 A, 699 AA 2 and 6,703 a7, 705 
A 7, 707 A 8, 7) 1 A 4, 718 aa 2 and 
4, 716a 6, 722 n 8, 773 a, 776a, 
777 a, 778 A, 796 a, 801 a, 802 a, 
1180a, 1181a, 1184a, 1202a, 
1271 A,—app. vi, /iii, xJ, xir, 
xix, xxvi. 

FIruz Snltin, of the Bahnumi dy* 
-nasty in the 692 a. 

Firaz-i-Bam-einjin or ^lari FIruz, 70 
and A 8. 

FIruz,—Bandhadir, Snltin of Mifr, 
1278 A. 

FIruz, lyal-timish, the S^, MuBh'- 
zadah of Khwarazm, one of the 
Malika of Shama.nd.DTn lyal- 
timish, 199, 626 and a 6, 742 and 
A 7. 

FIruz-i-Iyal«Timia^ h. Silir, Halik, 
286. See the above. 

FIruz b. Yazdajird, b. Bahrim-i< 
Gur, 6, 421, 428 n 8. 
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Firuai College, of P ohcha h. S41 end 

nS. 

Flrua Sbeh-i Abn’l Muiaffar, Qbeb* 
i-Jahan, the I^abaahl, Saltan, 68S 
n6, 688n,590n,691 n, 692m, 621 
n6, 711 n. 

FTriia Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 106. 

Finiz Tag^lab, Snltan, of the Tn yh - 
•lalt dynasty^ in Hind, 93 « 9. 

Fonetio Naz, the, 874 m. 

Forbes, 1090 m. 


Forsyth, Sir T. D., 933 m. 

Franklin, Major William, 668 n 7. 
Franks. See Farangs. 

Frazer, 894 n 2. 

Froissart, 1134n. 

Fulad A^ii, grandson of the Bnwur* 
-ohi Burki, of the Durban tribe, 
1093 m. 

Fur, — Poms, which see. 

FQzabah, Ata-bak, governor of 
Fare, 174 m. 


G. 

Gabarl Afghans, a sept of the Shel- 
manls, the, 1044 n. 

Gabr, application of the term, 620 
n2, 1112m 9. 

Gabrs, the, 620 and m 2,1044 m, 1112 
m9,1136. 

Gaheps, the, 1132 m. 

Gahrals, the, 1132 m. 

Gahti, or Gati, the Pra*ut, the Nu> 
yin, 1092 n. 

Gain-mart, or Gil-Sheh, snmnmed 
Pesh-Dnd or Iran ^lih, drst king 
of ’Ajam, 1, 2, 872 m, 879 m. 

Oajz-lak, etymology of the name, 

865 m. 

Oakars, the, 1043ml, 1180n. 

Gakhars, the, 466 n, 477 n, 637 m, 
e47m9,1132n, 1186m7. 

Oio-i-Khitd’i. the, 69 m. 

Gardesi, the. Bee Abn Sa*id*i-Abd¬ 
ul-9aiy. 

Gar{|h**lh b. Zau, 661 m 9. 

GanbU, Father, 058 m, 1080 m 8,1088 
m, 1090m. 

Oandhiyas, the, or 

Ganriyis, the, 66(^m3. 


Gazetteer of Central Asia, Mao 
Gregor’s, 1116 m 6. 

Gazlak ^an, ah officer of the 
Khwarazmi dynasfy, 881. 

Geographical Magazine, the, 878 m, 
891m, 916m, 916m, 917m, 9l8m, 
919m, 966ml, 981m, 1081m. 

“Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire,” MaoD. Kin- 
neir’s, 64nl. 

Goorge Serodolitz, grand Duke of 
Bnesin, 1171 m. 

Georgians, the. See nnder the 
Gnrjis. 

Gerbillon, 981 m, 1167 m. 

Germans, the, 1168 n. 

Gha-’ir Beg, the ^Srlug^, an officer 
of Sultan lyal-Arsalan, ^war- 
-azm Shah. 927 m. 

^a.’ir Bul^ Khan, the I-|d|ur mler, 
242 n 6, 260 m4. 

^a-’ir Khnn Anial-Jnh, the fen. 
•^nli, governor of Utrar on the 
part of Sulfan Mnbammad 
rism Sbeh, 271m, 872 a 2, 278 m 
6, 066ml, 071 m, 086m. 
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CBiai»-C&ao. £the Boi GrnnnlenB], 
or Wild Yak, zlv, 68 and n4, 69 
i», 922 a, 948 n. 

Glinkhara, the, 294 n.—also written 
Gakhara, which aee. 

^alzTa, the,—a tribe of Afgj^ana, 
837tt6, 610n, 648 n 3, 666 n7, 
1016 a 8, 1022 n, 1068 n 6. 

GhalzT b. Shall Qaaain, aon of the 
Ghurl chief who aettled among 
the Afyhana. 610 n. 

^ar-ghdu, 68 n 4, 69 n. See the 
Ghaiz-Ghao. 

Gharib-nl-Hadis, the, 14. 

CBinaaan b. 'Ubbdd, governor of 
Khornaan on the part of a1-Ma*> 
-mun, 11, 27 and n 6, 28. 

Ohati or Mirghatl, the T7ra-ut,— 
the Nuyin to whom the Chingiz 
Khan gave in marriage hia Kha- 
tun Anilfiah Big), 1092 n, 1143 n. 
The name ia also written Gahti 
or Gati. 

^azi, signification of, 70 n 2. 

Gbnznawi dynnstj, the, v, xiv, 26 
n 1, 09n, 186 n, 231, 323 n, 332 n 
4, 884n 8, 888 n2, 857n1, 467n, 
614 n 8, 681 n 7. Also called the 
Yaminiah dynasty. 

Ohazzfili. Imam, A^mad,—the Sul¬ 
tan of MashaMlsh, 142, 149 n 2, 
386 n 4, 859 n. 

QJiirarah, meaning of, 1027 nS. 

Ghiyas-nd-Din Sultdn b- Muham- 
mad-i-Takigh Khwiirazm Slidh. 
984 n, 1118 n 9. This name seems 
to be an error for Ghi.yiis-nd-Din 
Pir Shnh: See under At: Saltan. 

Ghiyas-nd-Din Balban, xii, xxvii, 
xxix, xxz, xxxiy»4, Ir, 689 n, 
601N 6, 620 » 4, 662 » 8, 661 u, 
667nl668n, 674, 686 n 4, 696 n 


2, 696n, 699nl, 7l6n6, 717n, 
776 fi, 778 n, 794 n 1,800 n, 801 n, 
806n, 807 « 8,810» 4,820 n8,866 
n, 1181 n 2, 1184 a. See slso 
ITlngh Kh an-i- Balhan. 

■^iyas-nd-Din ’Iwag, the Khalj, 
fourth Khnlj ruler of Lakhana- 
watl, Ixii, 489 and n 7, 663 n. See 
also under ’Iwaz. 

GhiyRj-ud-Din Mnhammad-i-Sam, 
Qhuri, xxii, xxiii andn2, 1, li, 
112 and n 6, 113«, 114 n, 116, 

182, 189 nl, 193 andnfi, 240 a, 
243, 244 n, 246, 246 a and n 8, 
248, 249, 262 andn6, 253, 263 a 
7,266, 257 a 2, 258 n, 266 n 4,267, 
301, 302, 342, 346nl, 349n, 367, 
866, 868 and a, 869, 870, 871 and 
a 4, 372, 378 and a 8, 374 and a 8, 
376 a, 376 a and a 3, 877 and ii 4, 
878 and a 8, 379, 380 and a 9, 881 
and a 6, 882, 883, 384 andnfi, 
886 and a 9, 387, 388, 889,391 
and a 9, 392, 393 and an 7 and 8, 
896, 397, 404, 405, 408, 411, 412, 
413, 414 and a 9, 417,419,424 and 
an 6 and 7, 426 a 8, 426,427, 428 
and a 1, 429 a, 430, 431, 438 a 2, 
440, 446 andnfi, 447 and an 6 
and 1, 448 and a 3, 449 and n 8, 
456 and a 2, 457 a, 471, 472 and 
a, 478 a 6, 479 a, 480 a, 482 a, 
487, 488a 1, 499n, 601, 610a, 
519a, 622 a 6 and a, 523a, 603 a 
7, 614 a 8, 622«, 1063, 1127 a, 
1198n8, 1199n,—app. ii, iv, v, 
xvi, xxiii. Before his accession 
to the throne his title was Shams- 
ud-Din. 

Ghiyus-iid-DIn Unharamad Shah b. 
Sultan Shams-ud-Uin lyal- 
Timish, 625, 633, 639 a 7, 736. 
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Q||i 7 i|>nd>D!n Pir Slinh b. Haffttm- 
mmd'i-TtkkiBh, Khworazm Shah 
a64«8, 8774t6, 881 nS, 888n0, 
884»ndit. 286n8, iKn, 296*1, 
897it6, 978n, 990*i, 11I8*»9. 
Bee also GhiTae-nd-Din AV Sal* 
Un. 

Qj^uUm, in what senae onderstood, 
1681» 8. 

CBtari S^i almati, Amir, an offloer of 
the ^url dynaatjr, 410. 

CBiiiri S^anaatl b. Mn\^anInad•i• 
Taki^, Khwaraam Shah, 854 and 
im 3 and 8, 881, 480 n. See also 
under Rnkn-nd-DIn Ghuri Sha- 
nasti. 

CBtnii Taalke, the, 611 n. 

Ca>Srian Saltans, the.—See nnder 
the Ghuria 

Cfltiiris. the, ziii, zir, zsi, zzir, 106 
i»8, 110, 111, 118*1, 149a2, 160, 
198, 199, 847 ti, 861 «i 1, 262 n» 4 
and 7, 268 and » 9, 265 n and n 7, 
866t», 867*», 258 m, 262nandn9, 
964f>, 807**, 812, 313*i4,818 and 
i»6, 820 n4 321 n7, 328n, 828*i, 
825 «, 826 *1, 327 *i, 328 n, 833 *> 4. 
888, 834, 335,338 a 2, 841 *>7, 848 
«, 862*13, 357«» 7, 868, 860, 864, 
869, 872, 874 n 6, 376, 877 and** 
4^ 879 1 * 5, 381 ***» 2 and 6, 882 n 
and*»9, 883**2. 393**8,397 «2, 
400 m 8, 401 n, 403**, 411 1», 414 
1 * 9 , 419** 5, 420, 421, 426,427, 
439 ** 4. 449 ** 9, 478 1 » 2, 474 and 
a, 460**, 481 a, 492 a 7.498 a, 495, 
605 a, 609 a, 610 a, 611 a, 637 a, 
688 a, 689, 640a, 548an 1 and 3, 
OOSaS, 626a, 760 a 7, 928a, 929 
a,980 a 9, 960, 1002 a7, 1014a 
8,1016 n, 1016, 1032 a, 1023 a, 
1068 a 7. 1066, 1061 a 7, 1099 a, 


1138, 1108 a 8, 1808a,~app. i, 
zz. 

Obnss, the tribe of,*-'desoendants 
of Ohniz b. Mang or Mansag b. 
T&6f), 28a8, 81 a. 111 and a 1, 
112 and a 3, 113 a, 114 a, 144 
a, 149 and a 2,160, 166 and a 6, 
166 and a 8, 180 a 7, 189, 237 a, 
846, 246 a and a 8, 848 a, 849 a, 
860 a, 867 a 7, 859 a, 361, 863 a 
8, 867 and a 0, 368 a, 369, 874 aa 
2, 8 and 6, 876 a, 876, 877 and a 
a 4 and 6, 878 and a 8, 488 a 6, 
447 a 8,448,449 and a 8,460 a 8, 
496 a, 409 a, 870 a, 871 a, 879 a, 
891 a, 897 a, 908 a. 007 a, 008 a, 
909 a, 910 a, 911 and a 7, 916 *», 
928 a, 061 a, 9^, 1016. 1022 a, 
1286 a. 

^nai b. Mang or Mansag b. Yida, 
870 a, 871 a. 

Ghnsaan. the, 961 a. See the Ohnss 
tribe. 

Qibaris, or GabarTs, the,—one of the 
three dirisions of the Shalmanls, 
1044 a. 

Gibbon, 117 a, 133 a 4, 144 a. 168 a 
8,l78a 4,608a 1.886 a, 1268 a 0. 

on race, the, 993 a. 

Gil 6&ah, or Gaiu*mart, snmamed 
Pesh-Did or Iron §hih, 1st of the 
Bostanish dynasty ‘Ajam, 2. 

Gil-wsnMn dynasty, also named the 
Pesh-DadSn and Bastinian 
dynasty, the, 2. 

Gimal or Gimial (Gnmati) b. Yi6f* 
870 a. 

Qirae Malik b. Ar|^iin Aka, ad* 
ministrator of Iran-Zamia, 
1196 a. 

Giw,—one of the ancient heroes ot 
Iran, 661 a 0. 
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Oobind or Oobindoh Bie^ Bi|oh of 
Oibli,—brother of Pitbori Rie of 
Ajmir, 489 and a 0,460 and a, 461 
n, 4eeal, 468,468 a9, 616aa. 
1271 a. 

Godfrey, King of Jomsalem,—who 
oommanded the &rst Cnsade, 
101 a 8. 

Goei 421 a 2,969 n 1. 

Gog and Uagog, See nnder Tijij 
and Uajuj, 

Gobar Ifalikab, TSj-nd-Danya wa’d 
Din, danghter of ‘Ala-nd-Dinal* 
QuBain Jahau-soi, the ^uri, 876. 
Oolah, aignifioation of, 468 a 6, 617 
a, 524 a. 

Golah Pithora, Rae, See nnder 
Kolah Pithora Riie. 

Golden Record, the,~the Allan 
Daftar, 801a, [1119a] 

Goldamld, Major-General, Sir F. J., 
Gomanik Kh&tiin, Sea nnder Konik 
or Konayik Khatun. 

Gomer (Gnmari) b. YaBj, 870a. 
Gon-ohor, chief of the Yong.kn 
tribe, 985 a. 

Gonda, the, 687 a 4. 

Gonfalonier, the, 1227 a 3. 

Gotha, the, 887 a. 

Oradna ad Aomon, Abbott’a 78 a. 
Grant Didf, Mr., 620 a. 

Greeka, the, 8, 69a, 211 a7, S09a, 
814 a 6, 886 a. 

Grigoreif, Profeaaor V., 916 a, 920 a. 
Grihaatha aarain, 691 a. 

Groae, 1184 a. 

Orote, Arthur, ri, 865 a. 

Growae, F. L., Hr., 697 a 6. 

Gudam,—one of the ancient heroea 
of Iran, 661 a 9. 

Gudon-i-Akbar b. Sitnpnr, of the 
Ashkauiiin dynasty of *Ajuai, 4. 
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Gadan-i-Af^ar b. Gndan-i-Akbar 
of the A^kaniia draaatT td 
'A jam, 4. 

Gujara, the,—name of a potato faa 
• Koh.i.Jud, 1131a. 

Gnkare, the, 1076 a. Sea the 
Gakhnra. 

Onliatan, the, 179 a 1 . 

Gnmari b. Yafij,—Gomer of Serip* 
tnre, 870 a, 871 a, 872a. 

Gur or KQr (Kiwak) b. Alminjah, 
chieftain of the Turks, 873 a. 

Gur, Gui or Gawna l^anb. Mn^al 
^an, the first ruler of the 
Mnghal Ima^, 875 a. 

Gur ^un, the, sovereign of the 
^nra-jaitsTa, ilrti.xlriii, lS4a8, 
166 a, 181 a 9, 200 a 7,237 a 2,214 
a 8,26) n 7,261 a, 262 a 1,283 and 
a, 264 and a, 402 a, 473 a 2, 474 
a, 479a,480a,907a, 908a, eo9a, 
901 a, 911 and a 8, 912 and a, 918 
a,9l4a, 916a, 917a, 918a, 928 
a, 925 a, 928 a, 927 a, 928 a, 929 a, 
930 a, 031a, 083 a. 933 a, 934 a, 
935, 940a, 951 a, 052a,965a,959 
a, 981 a 2,980 and a 1, 981a, 982 
a, 983 a, 984 a, 986 a, 1001 a, 1116 
a, 1118 a 9, 1141a. 

Gur ^ans of l^ara.j^i^ae, dynaaty 
of the, 901 a, 907 a, 906 a, 900 a, 
912a, 922n, 930n,034 a,984a. 

Gnrjia, the, 170 a 8, 296 and a 7, 297 
a, 906 a, 008 a: aame asthe Geor- 
giana. 

Gnahtaaib b. Lnhriisib, of the Kai* 
sniah dynasty of ‘Ajam, 3,7,661 
and a 0, 666 a 0,764 and a 7. 

Gnaht-iisp b Aehrat, 9. 

Oiizgii, a mirror,—how the word 
came into nae, 1176 h 9,1177 a. 
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9aba|hah djnaat;, the,—in al-Ya- 
•man, 8. 

iybibaahi-i>Nezah-war, Amir,—gov¬ 
ernor of the tortreas of Tulidr on 
the part of Saltan Mat^ammad 
Ehwarazm Shah, 1004 and n 6, 
1067, 1068, 1069 and n 2, 1060, 
1061,1067. 

tjlabib-nB-Siyar, the, 14 n 1,113 n, 
267 n 9, 322 n, 833 n 6, 363 n 8, 
403 n, 407 n n 6 and 7, 411 n, 413 
n 1, 439 n 4, 640n, 869 n 2,870n, 
872 n, 913 n, 941 n, 946 n, 949 n, 
967 n, 968 n, 959 n, 960 n, 976 n 
6 987 n 8, 989 n, 1008 n 6, 1012 
M 9, 1019 n, 1032 n, 1048 n 1, 
1090 n, 1190 n 1, 1221 n. 1264 n. 
— app. zx. 

Habil (Abel) b. Adam, 1. 

lyiada’i^ n’a Bitir fi Da^a’i^ 
g^i’r, the, 288. 

^aflf Abru, 79 n, 940 n, 941 n, 966 
n,967n, 968n, 960n, 1036 n 1, 
1067 n, 1103 n, 1190 n 1, 1209 n, 
1211 n, 1266 n 6. 

Haft l^lim, the, 863 n 8, 449 n 8, 
469n9, e46n 5, 682n 6, 684 n2, 
693 n, 603 n 6, 628 n 1,—app. vi, 
viii. 

Hahir Dlw,601 n.—See Bae Chahar, 
the Ajar. 

Haibat, Malik,—chief of the tribes 
of Jud, round about the river 
Suhan, 1131 n. 

I^aidar, another name of 'All b. Abl 
Talib, 460. 

Hailad b. Sarakhil. of the Tababi’ah, 

6, 7. 

Hain [Hin or Hnnain] b. Bahram, 
—ancestor of Amir Bunji, 312. 


^d^ar-al-lfa/ar,—the rain-prodno* 
ing stone, 870 n. 

- ^ajash or Khaiash b. Ibrahim, an* 
oestor of Amir Banji, 812. 

l(^aji l^asan SaVnatFi, 971 n. 

Haji, the Tarlg^an,—founder of 
Astrakhan, 948 n. 

Hakam b. ’Umr,—one of the 
generals of Mn’awiyah,901 n. 

Hakim, al-,—AbaTAbbas-i-Abmad, 
2nd of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs in 
Egypt, 1260 n. 

Hakim, Abu’l Fafl Abmad b. Mn- 
bammad,—Wazir of Amir Nub b. 
Na^r, Samani, 38 n 6, 39 nl. 

Hakim-i-Sana'i, the 138. 

Hala Khan. See the nest. 

Halahan, or Hala gl^an, chief of 
the TTrus (Russians), 1171 n. 

Halups, the,—-name of a people, 
1132 n. 

Ham b. Nub, 8, 804nl. Ham of 
Soriptnre. 

Hamadis, the.—theCHiuriana became 
BO styled after they had embrao* 
ed Islam, 813 andnA 

Hamanka or Hamangha b. Jirkah* 
Langum b. H^du ^an, 896 n, 
897 n, 938 n, 966 n. 

Hamawiyab—the Sipah-Salar of 
Amir Nafr b. Abmad the Simani’s 
forces, 36. 

Hamdu’llah, the Mustanfii 16nl, 
064 m2. 

Hamid b. Amir Abmad b. Asad 
Samani, 29. [718.] 

Hamid-ud'Din of Marigalah, Imam, 

Hamilton, Col. J. W., iz, z and n 2, 
660 n 4, 668n,685n6k 686 n9, 
689 n, 854 n 2. 
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Hamir, 617 ». See under Bhiraj. 
Hamlet, 188 n 8,722 n 0. 

Hamiah b. ’Ali,—one of the chiefs 
of Amir Nafr b. Ahmad the 
Sftmin?g foToes, 86. 

Huniah, the ^ariji,—the rebel of 
Sijistan, 12. 

Hmufis, the,—followers of the 
Imam Abu Hanifah, 994n. 
Hannay, 663 n. 

Hannibal, 880 ». 

Hans, the,—a tribe, 826 n 8. 

Harab,—some persons are so de> 
signated, 191 n 6. 

Hardab, the Hindu Bajah of 
Mathura, 86 n. 

Herix-nr-Badg^ 1st of the Tabs- 
bi’ah,0,7. 

Haris the 'Ajami, of the Tababi’ah 
of Taman, 8. 

HarJaD!w,601». SeeBSeChshar, 
the Ajar. 

Harhas^un or Harhasun, the Mughal 
Amir, 1180n. 

Haros ^ih b. Mubammadd-Takish, 
264 and n 3. 

Hargamah b. Ayon,—general of al- 
Ma*mun, l?ii, 10 and n 8. 

Hart, Captain, 1012 m 4. 

Hart’s “ Character and Costume of 
Afghanistan,” 331 n 1. 

Harun b. Altan-Tiigh the Hiijib, 
goremor of Khurasan under the 
Qhasnawiah. 121,123 n, 232 n. 
Hiirun-ar-Rashld, 312 and n 1, 313, 
316, 316 n and n 9. 
Hasan-i-’Abd-ul-Ualik, Sipah-Salar 
—of the Ghuri forces, 394. 

Hasan b. ’Ali b. Abi falib, Imam, 
1282. 

Haaan b. Buwlah, 43, 46, His 
correct name is Abu’l Huaaiu-i* 
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Ahmad, Mn’iss>nd<Danlah,>— 
which see. 

Hasan b. ul'Husain,—brother of 
T4hir ibn n’l Husajn, 16 n 0. 

Hasan, the KarlQyh. See 
title of Saif-ud-Din. 

Hasan, the Mazandarani,—the slare 
and assassin of ’Ala-nd-Din Mah¬ 
mud, the Maulana of the Mnla- 
hidah, 1206 Ml. 

Hasan, grandson of Mnhammad-i- 
SQri, ruler of Qhur. 816 n 2, 822 
n, 826 a, 888 n 6. 

Hasan Nigami,-author of the Taj. 
nl-Ha'isir, 466 n 1, 469 n 9,639 a 
5, 640 ». 

Hasan b. Hibal,—Alb»Tigin’s deputy 
in Hiiit, 41 n, 7l n6, 
Hasan-i-Sabbah,—the bead of the 
sect of Mulahidah, 189 n, 146 » 4^ 
868 n8, 1187 and 117, 1188i», 
1210n. 

Hasan b. Sabuk-Tig^ of 
76. 

Hasan, the Sarhang,—an oflloer of 
the Yaminiah dynasty, 103. 

Hasan, al-, b. Sulian Malik b. Mas- 
’ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Hasan-i-Wa’ig-nl-Eashifi, Mulls,- 
anthor of the Anwar-i-Subaili, 
109 n 9. [16] 

Hasan b. Zaid-nl- ’Alawi, Amir, 16, 

Hasan-Tigin b. ’AIT b. ’Abd-nl- 
Mumin, of the Afrasiyabi ^hons, 
—famous under the name of Abu’l 
-Ma’ali Hnlij-i Tarnghaj, 907», 
926 n. 

Hasnak, the Shaikh-ul-Khatir. Wasir 
of Su1(an Mahmud of Ghasnin. 
92 » 3. 

Hassin b. Hassiin, of tho Taba- 
bi'uli, 7. 
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^bnia b. Tabba', ^uaiii,—of 

the T«b«br«h, 7. 

Hitim T»-i. 806, 613, 665, 598,680, 
686,78^ 1896. 

EaLyitiUli, the,—oam^ of a poople, 
488 aS, 1010a. 

Hajtoa, the Armeaiaa monk, 1168 
a, 1819 a. 

Haxitah ICoi^ala, the, 874a. 

Htuiraks, or Thooaands,—the 

eeooad of the four degrees of 
ITogbsls, 918 a. 

Heswahs, the, 874 a, 1076 a, 1076 
a, 1098 a, 1004a, 1096a, 1188 a, 
1179 a, 1191 a. 

Hftfrat SetulFi'—a MalHunmedam 
saint,—See Seta\F-^nj«h. 

Henry III of England, 846 a7. 

Herodotus, 866 a 4, 887 a. 

High Priest of the Pitsis, the, x 
and a 8. 

Hijsabr gfeih b. TTlcij^ Khan-i-Abi 
Hnhammsd, 836 andaS. 

Himarteqaen, 1098 a, for Khamir 
Tigin. 

Himyari Maliks of al-Yaman, the, 
zxxUi, 7. 

Hinds l^in b. Malik ^an b. 
TakieJi-i*niwataBin 81l*h, 861 and 
al, 868, 866a, 89Sn8, 819a8. 

Hindu KTiin. Mihtar-i-Mnbarak, the 
Khasin.—one of the Maliks of 
8haBM>ad-Din lyal-Timish, 744 
anda9, 746, 746,1163 andaO. 

Hindus, the, 81 a, 486 a, 609 a, 616 
a8, 680a, 681 a, 688a, 684a, 
668 andal, 670 a0,619a6, 639 
a8,648 and a 1, 6.48 and a 8, 668, 
668 a9, 660, 686,706 and a 7,706, 
7l8al, 788, 784, 788 andaS, 
748, 748, 764 a6, 766a 8, 766, 
806, 900, 816, 817 a7, 818a5. 


881 andaO, 886, 888, 889,816 
anda6, 847, 848,850, 868,866, 
89Sa, 918 a, 1034 a, 1074a, 1186 
a 9, 1817 a, 1819 a.—apq. ii, iii, 

XTli. 

i^iaaA—the antidote for soarvy, 
1184, 1193 a. 

Hionen Thsang. See Hwen Thsang. 

Histoire des Mongols, D'Ohsson’s, 
916 a See also under OXlhason. 

History of Afghanistan, Malleson’s, 
1087 a 8, 1046 a, 1208 a. See also 
under Malieson. 

History of Bengal, Stewart’s, 066 
a. 788 a 1, 768 a 9. 770 a 7, 776 a, 
905 a. Sea also under Stewart. 

History of Qanr or Lakhaeawa^i, 
of Shlam Parshiid, xvi. 

History of * Genghizean the dreat,” 
[the Qhingis Khnnl. Petis de la 
Croix’s, 1010 a, 1083 a. 

History of the Germans, Masoou’s, 
870 a. 

History of India, Elphinstone’s.— 
app. xvii. See also under Elphins- 
tone. 

History of India, Marehman’s, 
446 a See also under Marshman. 

History of Ka shg har. Dr. Bellew’s, 
983 a. See also under Bellew. 

History of the kha’shl Afghans, 
j^waju the Matiars, xri. 

Hiatory of ^orasan, the,—of Man* 
•lana Mula-nd'DIn Sabswari, 19 
a 1. 

Hiatory of the Mugbals, Basljid-ud. 
Din’s, 891 a. See also under 
Rasj^id-ad-Din. 

Hiatory of the Mnghals, WoUTs, 
1167 a. 

History of Persia, Malcolm’s, 1864 
a, 1879 a, 1892 a. 



Ulstoiy of the Rajaha of Jammu, 
XTi,79fS 465 n, 459a7, 46Un>, 
466Ml, 468 m 4. 486a. 

Hiitorj of Timur, the Gurgin, 866 
m, 889 m, 102S n. 

Hiatory of the Tnrka, Mognla and 
Tatars, the, 636 m, 883 m.—a 
traoalation of the work of Aba’I 
CBiaal Bahadur Khan. 
Hiaabr-nd-OIn |fasan-i-AdIb, the 
Bipah-Salar,—holder of the fief 
of Bnda'un, 648, 661 m.— app. 
zxir. 

Hisabr-nd'DIn Mnhommad b. 
Habarak,~the Amir of Tulak, 
1062 and m 6. 

Hoootam Oham, for Oktae Ra¬ 
in. 1167 m, 1168 m. 

Hodgaon'a 8ketoh of Bnddhiam, 
691 m. 

UoUh end Kalian, the,—name of a 
people whoee garments and caps 
wwe all rod,—1137 m. 

Holitay,—one of **Mongko"’B 
genorale, 1184m. 

Hoshang b. Siamak b. Kaiumnrt,— 
find of the Baatanlah dynasty of 
'Ajam, 8, 303 m 7, 804 and m 2. 
Hoshangi Bal(aa of Halwah, 689 m. 
Hos^in tribe of Morals, the, 
1093 m. 

Hoapitallers, the, 101 m 8, 818 m !• 
Howorth. Mr H. H.,—author of the 
" Mongols Proper,”—891 m, 898 m, 
910 n, 911 m 8, 918 m, 919 m, 924 
N, 926 n, 928 m, 983 n, 943 m, 944 
, m, 947 «, 960 m, 966 m 1, 971 m, 
977 m, 986 m, 1086 m. 

Hubbe, mispronunciation of the 
name Jabah. 

Ru^-i-Rara Barham, name of Sabuk 
Tigia's father, xlr, 68, 69 m, 70. 


here is an error fw Ju^— 
See zIt. 

Hulaji, the Nii-yin, 1864 m. [m 7.] 

Hnlakoo, for U^lan the-Juabi, 1006 

Hnlaku ]^in b. Tull b. Ohtngia 
^in, 164andm9,180 m 6, 696is 
706 m 8, 711 and m 4^ 718 m, 715 
n 4, 784 and m 6, 780 and m 5^ 
788 m 9, 840 m fi, 846 m 6, 861 
and m 7, 857 m 8, 860 andm O* 
861, 862 and m 1, 863, 986 m 6^ 
1088 m, 1084 m, 1004 m, 1148 m 4, 
1176 m9, 1177. 1180m. 1190 m 

l, 1191 m. 1102 m, 1193 m. 1194 m, 
1196 m, 1196 m, 1208 m, 1906 mm 
1 and 8,1207 m, 1208 m. 1200m, 
1210 m, 1211 m, 1218 m, 1216 and 
mm 0 and 4,1818 m. 1821 m, 1223 m, 
1226andm7, 1826 and m, Ifi27m6, 
1228 and m, 1229, 1880m. 1881 m, 
1888 and m, 1838 n8,1884 and mm 
7 and 8.1236 andm 2.1286 and 

m, 18, 238 m 1289m, 1240m, 1248 
m 2,1248m, 1244m, 1246 andm4, 
1246m 6, 1247 andm and mm 6 
and 7, 1248 andm8, 1249 m» 
1250 m, 1262, 1268 m 4, 1264m, 
1266n. 1266me, 1867 and m, 1260 
and m m 4 and 6,1261 and m and 
m 7, 1202 and m. 1263 m, 1264 m, 
1286 and m, 1266 and m 4, 1267 
and m 6,1269,1270 and m 8,1271 
«, 1272, 1278 and m 7,1274 and 
m I, 1275 and m 8,1276 m, 1277 
and m, 1278 m, 1879 and m, 1280 
m 6,1281 m, 1288,1286 m, 1287 m, 
1892 m 1,1298 m and m 8. 

Hiilakue b. MItukie b. QJ^ai^iatie 
Ri-in, 1148 m 4. 

Huliu, same as Hulaku. 
Hu-lyang-hotay, general, 1817 m, 
1218 m, 1221 N, 1228 m. 
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Hnmie ,—the bird of happy omen, 
4Mn1. 

Bnma-I [also Hnmie], daughter of 
Bahman,—Vllth of the Kai-aniah 
dynasty of 'Ajam, 8. 

Hnmayun,—emperor of Hindnstan, 
669 n2, 682n 6, 1132n. 

Hume, 300 n. 

Hungarians, the, 060 n, 1167 n, 
1168 n. 

Hans, the, 086 ft. 

Hans, the White, 1068 ft 6. 

Ho-pi-lay,—Chinese pronanoiation 
of the name i^abilie, 1216 nO. 

Hur Malikah, daughter of the ghar, 
Qheh, Malik of ^arjistan, 863. 

Hormns or Aormazd, 3rd of the 
Basaoian dynasty, 4u 

Hormns b. Narai, 7th of the Sasa- 
nian dynasty, 4, 

Harmas b. Kushirwan, of the Aka- 
sirah, 6, 8, 27 ft 4, 63 n 6. 

Hormns b. Yazdajird b. Bahram 
Gur, 423 ft 8. 

Hurrah-i'Jalali, the,—daughter of 
Baha-ad-DIn Sam ^Qri, 342. 

Hosain b. ’All b. Abl Talib, Imam, 
64ii 1, 266 ft 4, 1268 n 4, 1283. 

Husain b. ’Ali Marw-ar-Rudi, general 
of Abu Hafr-i-All^mad, Samanl, 
Iv. lix, 36, 36, 185 n. [404 n 1.] 

Husain Bahadur Khan. SuRan, 

Husain b. Ht^san b. Mnhammad-i- 
Suri. Bee under Hosain b. Sam. 

Hnsain-i-Kharmll. ’Izznd-DIn,— 
See under Khar-mTl. 

Hosain-i.BJiarmll. Hayir-nd-Din,— 
See under Ma^ir-nd-Din. 

Hosain Mirza, Salman, 1122ft. 

HoMin-i-Mubammad Hesan, Amir- 
i'Hejib of Snitdn Ma’izz-nd-DIn 
Hnbammad'i'Sdm, 401 and n 8. 


HoBoin b. Huf’ab, Wall of Fuib* 
•anj,—^father of Tuhir ibn u'l 
Hosain, 0, 11,12 n 6. 

Husain b. RIbal,—Alb-Tigin's 

deputy in Hirat, 41 n, 71 n6. 

Husain b. Babok-Tigin, of (ftaanin 
76. 

Husain b. Sam b. Hasan b. Mubam- 
mad-i-Surl, who was made Malik 
of (ftur by Snlfan Mas’ud-i-Karim 
of Ghaznln. under the title of 
‘Izzn-d-DIn, 106ft8, 149 ft 2, 238 
n 6, 813 n 4, 322 n, 328 a, 832 n 6, 
833 n 6. 836 and ft 2, 836ft4, 837 
ftft 6 and 7. 

Husain, Sultan,, of the House of 
Timur, 109 ft 0. 

Husain-i-Snrkh. Amlr'i-H^jib, of 
Snlfan Ma’izz-ad*DIn Mubammad* 
i-Sam, 491 and n 0. 

Husain b. Tshir, ruler of Sijistan,- 

186 ft. 

Hnsam-ud'Danlah Tosh, 44, 46ft7. 
See also under Tish the Hajib. 

Husdm-ud'DIn Ayhul-Bak. Malik 
of Awadh, 627 and n 6. 

Husam-ud-DIn ’Akah, Hakim of 
Dar-i-Tang, 1238 n 8, 1230ft, 

1276 ft. 

Husam-ud-DIn ’All b. Fa]cbr-ad. 
DIu Mas’ud, the Malik of Bamlan, 
426. 

Husam*nd-DIn *AlI-i-Karm8kh.— 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mn’izz- 
ud-DIn Mubammad-i-Sim, 400,— 
See also under ’AlI-i-Karma]^, 

Huaam-nd-DIn, Amir,—goremor of 
Kal-yun and Flwdr, for Sultan 
Ghiyas-nd-DIn Mabmud Ghun, 602 

ft 6. 

HusSm-nd-Dln, the Astrologer, 1263 
ft4, 1266n6. 
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^natm-ad'DIn ^amid-i Bur, the 
—brother of Bora^ 
the filajib, 931», 1118 n 9. 
l^naani'iid'Din 9a8am>i>*Abd-nl- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, Malik, 417- 
sndn9, 1002 andn7, 1006 n9, 
1079 and n 2. 

l^nsam-nd'DIn 'I-waif, b. Masain 
^^alji, Sultan of Lakhanawati. 
490 n, 576 and n 2, 676 n 3, 677 m 
8 , 678 and n 2, 680 and » 8 , 681 
and n 6 , 682 n 6 , 683, See also 
under 'Iwaf. 

l^nsam'Ud'Dm b. Kharmil.—one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Mo*izz'nd> 
Dm Mnbammad-i-Sum, 400. 
l^asdm*nd*DIn Katlnyli Shah.-—the 


Amir of the black standard, 831 
and n 2 . 

Dnsam-nd-Din Mubammad-i-Abi 
’All, Jaban Pahlawan, Malik, 
400, 412. 

l^jlnsam-nd-Din Cgliul Bak, the 
Sipah-Salar,—Malik of Awadh, 
618 n, 610 », 649,660 n 0, 661 n,— 
app. zxiv, zzvi. 

Hushang b. Gaiu-mnrt 879 n. See 
Uoshang b. Siamak. 

Uwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
22n 4, 306713 , 420716 , 680a, 

1011a. 

Hjlander’s Ibn-nl-Wardl, 1009 n. 
Hya-le-ku, Chinese for Ilalaku 

1218 H. 


Ibak, signification of, 613 ti 1, 729 
» 4, 8661 *. 

Ibak, the slave of Ijiutb-nd-DTn 
Ibak,—afterwards Tam-j^aj, Amir 
of Tabarhindah, 601, 603 and 71 6. 

Ibak-i-Aor Khan.—feudatory of 
Lakha^awati'Lakha^or, 736, 737, 
739 717. 

lbak-i>Lang,—niok-name of Kutb- 
ud-Din I-bak, 614 71 ,—app, iz, x. 

Ibak-i-Ma Pak or lbak-i*Buk,—tho 
Tnrki slave who became master 
of Mnltan, 470 71, 477 71, 484 71 . 

Ibak, Sanna-i, Amir, 749 and 71 4. 

Ibak-i-Shil.—byname of Kutb-ud- 
Din I-bak, 614 n. [969 71 1 .] 

Ibn ’Abd-nl-Latif, the Historian, 

Ibn 'Abd-nr-Bazzak, governor of 
Nishapur for the Sdmanis, 42. 

Ibn’Alkami, the Wnzir of al-Mus- 
ta’fim, the Inst of the ‘Abbusi 

G 


Khalifahs. 1 v, 1229 and a 8,1230 n, 
1232 a, 123671 , 1238 a 8 , 1244 a, 

1254 7 s 1255 a. 

Ibn ’Amrdn, governor of the Bagk- 
-ddd territory under the Mnghals. 

1255 a. 

Ibn Ajir,—author of “ Eamil-nt* 
Tawdrikli,” zvi, zlv, 217 a, 228 a 
2, 936716. 

Ibn-nl-Athir. See under Ibn Aj;ir. 
Ibn-nl-Bai?a, Abu’l FafI Mubammad 
b. ’All, Wazir of an-Na^ir, the 
’Abbdsi Khalifah. 243 a. 

Ibn Batutnh, 179 ti 3, 468 n 3, 648 a 
5, 660 a 8 , 678 a 8 , 681 a 4, 687, 
8U0 a 8 , 802 a 1, 1046 a 3. 

Ibn Darwesh,—the envoy of the 
Khalifah to Hulaku, 1246 a 5. 

Ibn Dastah,—author of a geography > 
909 a. [history, 56 a 3* 

Ibii lIai?am-i-Puryiibi,—nuthor of a 
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Ibn Hsifun-i-Nibi, or SSnl,—aathor 
of a history, II, 19, 26, St, 66 
and a 8,116 sod a 1, 820. 

Itm-i-ffijib, 203 m 1. 

Ibn f^anbal, 88 aS, 81 a 8, 94a3, 
295 a, 870 a, 378 a I, 925 a, 962 a, 
1006 a 6, 1009 a, 1018 a, 1024 a 2, 
1085 a, 1278 N. 

Ibn-nl-Jarrab, Aba’l ’Abbas Mn- 
bammad, 37 a. 

Ibn Jansi,—an oflScer of al-BInsta’- 
•yim, 1246 a 5. 

Ibn-nl-fCayyab, Un’ayyid.nd-DIn, 
Waiir of the Dor-nl-Khilafat. 
242 n6,24S. 

Ibn-i-Khalliknn. 151 a 6, 205 a 4, 
1010 a. 1278 a. 

Ibn-nl-^atib,—the envoy of the 
Qalifah an-Nayir to Saltan Hn* 
-’isand-Din Unbammad'i'Sam, 
nii, 243, 244 a, 383. 

Ibn ^nrdabih. See the next. 

Ibn ^nrdadbah, Abn’l KiUim-i- 
'Abd-nllah, Khnraaaui.—anthor 
of the Masalik wa Mamalik, 292 a, 
295a, 433a8, 869a 8, 870a,871 
a, 982 a, 961 a, 962 a. 

Ibn>nr.Babi’,—the envoy of the 
^alifah an-Nayir to Snitun 
Hn’iss-nd-Din lfubamniad>i-SBni, 
xxii, 243, 244 a, 383. 

Ibn Salayah, the .’Alawi, Unkim of 
Arbll, 1238 a 8. See under Taj- 
nd-Din. 

Thn-i-Shaddid.—anthor of the 
history of SaUb'nd* Din al> Ayy ubl, 
218 a. 

Ibn-al-Wardi, the historian and 
geographer, 1009 a. 

Ibrahim, the Fatriaroh, (Abraham 
of Boriptnre), 8, 274 h 6, 308 a 7, 
620a,1168a6. 


Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Asad Samini, 
29. 

Ibrahim b. Abnmd-i'Isma’il Samani, 
83, 89 a8. 

Ibrahim b. Ba^r& Khan-i-Kadr 
Khan.—the Afrasyiibi Malik, 
905 a. 

Ibrahim, the Ghnss chieftiun, 156. 

Ibrahim ibn nl-Ijlnsain, governor of 
Sijistan, on the part of the fahiris, 
19 and a 2. 

Ilrahim b. Imam ’Abd-oI-KhaHfc. 
the Jnrjnni, xix, xlvi, 105. 

Ibrahim Ludi b. Shah ffosain. Seo 
nnder Ludi. 

Ibrahim b. Mu’addil, ancestor of 
Amir Banji, 312. 

Ibrahim b. Nayr, of the house of 
AfrSsiyab, 905 a. 

Ibrahim b. NPal, (or Ki&Iiah), the 
Saljubi, 125 and a 7. 

Ibrahim b. Nub-i-Manyiir Samini, 
62 a 8. 

Ibrahim b. Salih Harrvasi,—an 
officer of the Tahiria, 16, 17. 

Ibrahim b. Simjur, governor of Hirat 
for the Saminis, 38 a 6. 

Ibrahim b. Sultan Mahmud Ghas- 
nawi, 88. 

Ibrahim b. Sultan Mns’ud, Ghasnawi. 
Sayyid-a8-Salatin,xix,05,99n, 101 
and a 6,102 and an 2 and 5,103 and 
a 9, 104 and an 2 and 4, 106 and 
a and a 6, 106, 133,143 a 2, 323 m, 
330, 332 and aa 3 and 5, 337 a 7, 
354. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sultan, of the Afghan 
house of Lodi, 611 a. 

’Ibrani Banker, the,—j&wajah 
Fakhr-ad-Din-i-’Abd-nr-Bahman, 
1048 and a 1. [88 a. 

Idol-temple of Mathura, the, 86 a 
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IftilAir-iid'DiD, Aiii&> of Eafoh, 
l[Hlik>a1>nmanior ghams-nd-Din 
I* 7 al-Timisl|, 626 and n 8. 

I|^r&V, tribe of, xlix, 1010 andnS, 
1021, 1023 m, 1018, 1061. 

I|j|uri language, the, 890 u. 

l-ghura. tribe of the, 233 m, 242 m 
6, 870 N, 876 M, 877 m, 881 n, 883 m, 
888 m, 889m, 890 m, 909 m, 010m, 
819 m, 920 m, 922 n, 032 m, 033 n, 
838 M, 950 M, 951 m, 952 m, 863 m, 
855m, 850m,961m, 969Ml, 970m 
2, 975 M 6, 981 n, 983 m, 1083 m, 
1007 n 6, 1101 Ml, 1113 m, 1141 m, 
1142 m, 1157 Ml. 

IlFbal NamAh-i-Jahingirl, the, zvi. 

lUltiyor-ad-DIn Aetkin, the ^ara- 
khit&i. of the Malika of gliams-ud* 
Din I'yal-Timiah, 612 and n 2,648, 
649 and n 7, 050. 651 and h 7,653 
M 5, 601 M, 748, 749, 750, 731 and 
M 4, 752, 780, 821. 

Ikhtiyir.nd»Din Altuniah of Tabar* 
hindah, of the Maliks of Shams* 
od-Din I-yal-Timigh, 613 and 
mmO and 3, 617 and n9, 618 and 
nnSandl, 651n7. 052, 718,718 
and M 1, 750 M 8, 753, 867 m. 

Ikhtiyar-nd-Din-i-Balka.the Khali, 
of the Maliks of Shams-ud-DIii 
l-yal-Timisli. 586 and m 1,591 m 1, 
618 m, 626, 774 m. 

lyitijar-ud-Din Bnktam-i-Aor 
^an, MaUk, 673. 

Ikhtivar-ud-Din-i-Chast-lCabs,—a 
dealer in slaves, 731 and n 8. 

H^Uyar-ad-Din Hasaii^, of the 
Maliks of Rhama-ad-Uin I-yal- 
Timish. 626. 

Ikhtiyar*nd-Dln Kara.Kosh Khan* 
i'Aetkia, of the Malika of 
Shams-ad*Dia I-yal-Timish, liv. 


645, 647, 746, 747, 1136,1164, 
1186. 

Ikhtiyar-ad'Din £^*1^ 1*’ Baltarak 
or Yaltarak, Malik,—an offiow of 
Saltan Jalol-nd-Din Khwiraam 
Shah, 1276 M. 

Ikhtiyar-nd-Din Khar-war, of the 
Maliks of Mn’iss-nd-Dia Mohiun* 
mnd-i-Sam, 491 andaS. 
Ikhtivar-ad-Din-i-Knres. Malik,— 
retainer of Ma'ik Slier Khin-i- 
SunVar, C88 and m 4, 689 m, 600 m 

8, 696 M 9, 782, 792 and n9. 
Ikhtiyiir-ad-Dia Muhammad b. *Ali« 

i-j^ar-post, the Gfauru Malik of 
Jalal-ud-Din ^warasm Shah, lx, 
286, 491, 1003, 1013,1014 and m 
2, 1015 M. 

Ikhtiyar-nd'Din Muhammad b. 
Bakhtiyor-ud-Din, the Khalj. 617 
and M 4. See also Uuhammad-i* 
Bnjthtysi'. 

I]^tiyar-ad-Dm, the Turkman, 
Ijiiikim of Amuiah, 1090 n, 1031 M. 
Ihhtiyir-nd-Dia Yuz-bak-i-Tughril 
Khan. Malik of Lakhanawati. 
634 M 9, 659 MM 4 and 6, 673, 
701 Ml, 747, 761, 762 andM 

9, 763 and m 3, 764, 765 and n8, 
766, 771«, 772 m, 774 m, 776 m, 
777 m, 778 m, 779 m. 

IJchtiyar-ul-MuIk, Kiahapurl, the 
AmTr-i-t:Iaji,—an officer of Saimaa 
M uhammad Khwarasm Shah. i77| 
170. 

Ij^tiyar-nl-Mnlk, Daulat Yar-1* 
Toghra-i. See under Daalat.Yar. 
Ikhtiyar-ul-MuIk Bashid-nd-Dm 
Abu-Bikr, the Hbbagh, 766, 796 
smd N 3, 797. 

Iladd-gis. the Ati-bak,—one of 
Sulfan Sanjar’s aluves, 147 and 
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» 1, 166,166 w, 166,169 and n 7, 
170 and n 8, 171 nn 9 and 2, 
801 n. 

I-la^c or 1 -layh.—aammer station, 

876 n. 

t'lak, title of the rnlera of Ifaghmii 
or Tarkigtnn, 002 n. 

I'lak of the Tnrkan or Tarakimah, 
the, 909 n, 910 n, 919 n. 

1-Iak Khan. Abu Kafr-i-Ahmad, 
the,—of the Afraaiyabi Khans. 
901 and n, 902 n, 910n. 

1-lak Khan Abn’l Hasan-i-Nafr,— 
of the Afraaiyabi ^ans, Irii, 
45 and n 8 , 46 n 4, 48 n 2, 49, 
61 andaO, 62 andnandnnS and 
l,84n0, SSn, 116, 186n,0027>, 
903 n, 004 n. 

l>1ak*i*Mnfi,the,—of the Afrasiyabi 
Khans. 001 and m, 902 « 6 , 012 n. 

I’iam or Tilam Khan.—father of 
Sbams-nd'Din I-yal-Timisli 699 
and n 10. 

llbarl on^AIbarl tribe,—of Tnrkia- 
tTin, the, 698, 600 n 10, 791 and 
N 6, 706, BOO and n 5, 884 n, 061 
«, 1197 n 9, 1160 and n 1, 1284 n 
6,1296 andnO. 

llshidae b. Kajbun,—Kajbun, 4 
brother of the Oliincfiz Khan. 
1094 7>, 118071, 1186 7», 119077, 
1201 77. 

ll^ikdue, the Nu-in, xlrii. See Iljl, 
the Nu-in. 

llshikdne b. See anci«i’ 

Ilchldoe. 

I'loy b. Aminjah, sovereign of the 
Thttdr I-miik, 87577 . 

lUlltnr,—'title of the BashlTglis or 
Chiufa uf the Cn'It;]lurB, 031 n, 
109777 6 . 

Il-Irkin,—title uf the Bnahligha or 


Chiefs of the Tu^us Igburs, 961 
77, 1097 77 6. 

Iljl, the Ntt-in, 1048,104977 2, 1060 
71,106177,1116716, 112677 6, 1187 
77, 114377, 115277. 

Iljidae, See the above. 

Iljikiah or 

lijikin tribe, the,—an offshoot ofthe 
Knng^ur-ota, 1223 77 , 

Ilkae, read I-yalkoe, Ixiy. 

Il (I*yal) K^iin b. Tingiz Khan. 

881 n. See under lyal Khan. 
Il'^an, the,—title of HnlakuKhap. 
1287 77. 

ll-KhfiniSn dynasty, the,'—the 

Mnylial sovereigns of Persia, 1008 
776,128777 

Ilurus,—so the Yunonls style Gain- 
mart, the first king of ‘ Ajam, 2. 
Ilyas b. Asad Samani, 27 and 77 
6,28. 

Ilyas fjluji, [Saltan Shams-nd-Din, J 
mler of Bangalah, 600 77, 691 77 . 
Ilyas b. Ishati b. A|;mad b. Asad 
Sumiinl, 36. [Samani, 64. 

Ilyas b. Na^r b. Al;mad b. Asad 
Ima, chief of the Kara-Khitiiia. 164, 
911, 91277,92477, 92571. 
'Imad-ud-Danlab Abu 'Ali-i-Sim- 
jur, 46. See also under Abu ‘All- 
i-Simjur, 

’Imud-ud-Daulah Abu’l Haaan-i'' 
’All,—the firat sovereign of the 
family of Bnwlah, 66 77 1, 6877 9, 
69 and 77 4, 61 77 4. 
’Imad-ud-Danlah Amir of 

the troops of KlmrSaan nnder 
Snltan Sanjar, 330 77 4, 359 77 . 
'Imiid-nd-Din, the ’Abbosi depend¬ 
ant, 217 n. 

’Imad-nd-DIu of Balj^, 101577, 

1010 . 
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*rinad>ad-Dln, the ^Qri, Malik, 
1202 m. 

’Imid-ad-Dm Makammad-i-Ijiagim 
b. Abl ‘Akil §akafi, 1261 m 9,— 
app. xtH, xviii. 

'Imnd-ad-Din Mn^ammad, the gha- 
-furkanl, Il^aji, 602. 

’Imad-nd'DIii'i'Raylfan,—one of the 
Amirs of Nafir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
Shah of Dihli, xxviii, 685 and n 1, 
692 n 8, 693 and n 2, 694 and n 4, 
696 mm 8 and 2,696 n, 698 m 7, 700, 
702 n 8, 703, 717 n, 768 ml, 767 
m 9,778 m, 784 n and m 3, 792 m 1, 
826,827, 828, 830 and n, 832, 833 
and n 9, 834,836 and m 4, 836 and 
m9, 1224 n. 

'ImSd-nd'Uin 'Dmr riwari, Malik, 
Governor of Bal^ on the part 
of the Saltans of BSmlan, 260 and 
n 6, 401 n. 

*Imad*nd>Dm Zangi b. Ak-Sanknr, 
Malik of Man$il, 204 n, 207 n 8, 
208 ml. 

'ImSd'Ud-DIn Zangi Ba’lami, Malik, 
1066 and n 2,1057. 

'Iinfid-nl-Mnlk, Wazir of Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah, 276 n. 

'Imad'Ul-Mnlk Taj-nd-DIn, the 
JamI, the Dabir,—one of the 
Ministers of State of the Khwa- 
razm>ShahI dynasty, 963. 

’Imadl, Imdm Muhammad ’All, Abn’l 
fjidsim,—author of the Tnrikh-i- 
Majdul, 69. 

Im&k or Imagh tribe, the, 873 n. 

Imam>i-Nd8irl, of Dihli, the Poet, 
Amir, 647. 

Imam-i'Babb&ni, the,—Shaikh 
Ahmad Ghazzali. 869 m. 

Imiim-Zadah, Rakn-ad-]5ln, of Bn* 

•^larS, 274. 


Imliiyh or 

Imlik b. Turk b. Tafis, 872 «. 

Imperial Academy of Science of St. 
Petersbarg, vii, viii. 

India Office, the, v, 991 m, 1188 n 8. 

Indian Atlas, the, 660 n» 6 and 6, 
661 m,691 m, 680n, 696 m 4, 697m 
6, 728 m 8, 760 m 7, 887 m 4,—app, 
xxi. 

Indo-Scythians, the, 878 m, 1004 m 
1, 1129 ml, 1130 m, 1131m, 1182 m. 

Initial Coinage of Bengal, Thomas’s, 
772 m. 778 m, 774 m,—app. xxii. 

Insi (I-ley) b. Aminjah, sovereign 
of the Tdttar Imdk, 876. 

lonians, the, 872 m. 

Iradamolii. See Iridatfashi. 

Iraj b. Afridun, of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 308 and m2. 

Iram, Garden of, 886 and m 1. 

Iram b. Sam [ghem] b. Nuh [Noah], 
303 and m 7. 

Iran Malik b. Farm^-ziid b. Mas* 
‘ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Iran Malik b. Saltan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Iran ghah, Ist of the Bastaniah dy¬ 
nasty, 2. 

Irani dynasties, the, xiv. 

Iranis, the, 879 m, 1076 m. 

Iridamc^i b. Kajuli b. Tumina-i, 
^dn,—leader of the Magical 
troops, 898 m, 939 n, 1236 m 1. 

Irkah ffard, or Okah-I^ard,—brother 
of the Awang Khan. 940 m. 

Irkanah, or Arkanah, the I^umdi 
concubine of Oktde Ka-dn, 1142 m. 

Imaz, chief of the Kard- Khi taTa. 
See under Arbaz. 

Irtnk Buka b. Tuli ^dn son of the 
Qiingiz l^dn, 1161 m 4, Il76n9, 
1177, 1180 m. 
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*ln (Jenu), Uihtor, 4, 7, 963 m, 
1161,1288. 

'!■& b. Khiin tbe Afrisiyabi, 

906m. 

Isaac, Fatiiaroh, 274 m 

6, 620n. 

Isaiah, 8. 

Isfandiyar b. GushtSsib.—8bab of 
ancient I-ran, 285 n 3, 661 n 9. 

Isfara’ini Aba*l ’Abbia al-Fatl-i* 
Atrntad, al-, Wasir of Sabuk- 
Tigin, 73 n 0. 

Tn^jilr b. A1}mad b. Asad Samani, 
29,36. 

Isba^F b. A^ad-i-Iama’il Samani, 
39 M 8. 

Is^a^ b. Alb-Tigin, governor of 
^hasnin, 43 n 4, 71 and m 6, 72 
and « 6, 73 M 7,186 m. 

Ib\^ b. Ibrahim b. flasan,—Uaaan, 
brother of Tahir ibu-nl'ljiaaain, 

16 M 6. 

Isba^ b. Ibrahim b. linf’ab, Tobir 
ibn-nl-l^usain’s oonsin, 13 n 9. 

Isba^ b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaanawi, 
106. 

Is^.i-Tahiri,—Alb-Tigin’a deputy 
in Hirst, 41 n, 71 n 6. 

Isham b. Tankk, 9. 

Iskandarb. FailalFus, A - Alexander 
tho Great, irhich also see. 

Islam under the Kh alifa of Bag^* 
dad, Oabom’a, 1187 n7. 

Islam [Salim] ghah, Sur, ruler of 
Dihli, 611 M. 

Isloy (lley)b. Aminjah,—aovereign 
of the Tattar Imatr, 876 m. 

Isma-'il (Ishmael of Scripture), 
020m. 

Isma’il b. Abmad b. Asad Samani, 
Amir, 28n9, 26 and mm 7, 9 and 
a, 29, 30, 31 and nn 3 aud 4, 32 


and M and M 7, .38 and Ml, 53,64. 
184m, 308 m8, 016m, 041 m. 

Isma’il b. Altiin Tush. Khwaraim 
ghah, 232 m. 

Isma’il b. Ja’far nf-gadi^, the 
•Alavri, 1187 m 7. 

Isma’il b. Kafr b. At^mad b. Isma’il 
Samani, 38. 

Isma’il b. Nor-nd-Din, al-MaKk>nf 
Sali|>, 205 and n 6. See also under 
al-Malik-nf>Salib. 

lama’il b. Sabuk-Tigin, 60 m 8, 61 
M 6, 75 and n 0. 

Isma’il b. Siani b. Lhdi b. Shah 
Husain, 610 m. 

Isma’il b. Sulfw Mahmud Gh as- 
nawi, 88. 

Isnia’ili Khalifahs, the, 141 m. 

Isma’ilians of Fgypt, the, 200 nn 6 
and 6, 212 n, 218 n. 

Isma’ilis of Alamiit, tho, 1187 m 7, 
1188 », 1190 m 1, 1196 M, 1209 m, 
1210 n, 1211 n, 1212 n, 1227 m 6, 
12570. 

Israel of Scripture, 314. 

Isra’il, Amir, the general of ^iyas- 
ud-Dln Mahmud, Sultan of ^ur, 
403 M. 

Isra’il b. Bedia h. Saljuh, 87 m, 94 
m2, 117 m, 118 and m, 119, 120 
and n 3, 126 M 2,901 n, 1074 m. 

latakhri, al-, the Geographer, 94 m 
3, 205 M, 1076 M. 

I-taghinish,—slave of Atabak Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ilatt-gia, 171. 

Itolah( 1-ley) b. Aminjab, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imah, 875 n. 

Itimas or 

Ititmas, the Nu-yin, Ixiv, 116 n. 

Itsis. See Utsus. 

lur-nt or t7ir>at tribe of Mn|^^Js> 
the, 910 n. 
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1irM< Baltin C8iiTi8-nd-Din. the 
^nlj, rnler of Lek^anairati, 489 
and » 7, 480, 686 and nn 6 and 1, 
687 and n 2,692,693 n 7,594 and 
«1,^95 nnd n 2, 610 and n7, 617. 

« 6,618 n, 629, 770 n 9,771 n, 772 
»,773«, 774n,—npp. xiv. Before 
ho was raised to tiio sorereignty 
his name was Malik Qasnm-nd< 
DTn. 

lyal-Arsalnn b. Jalnl-nd-DIn Utsas, 
Khwarasm Shuh, 148, 234 n 8, 
238 nnd n 8, 239 n and nn 9 and 1, 
697 n 4, 908 n, 909 n, 927 n,—app. 
rii. 

lyal-dux, meaning of, 496 n 2. 

lyal-dux (Ynlduz) b. Ae Khnn. 
Bovereign of the Mnghal Lma^, 
881«. 

lyal-dnsorTuI-dui b. Aghus KhSn, 
880 n. 

lyabduB or Tul-dus Khan b. Man> 
gall ^han b. Timur-Tugh—chief¬ 
tain of the Mnghals. 888 n, 801 n, 
894». 

lyal-duB, Tuj-nd-Din, Saltan,—slaro 
of Mn’icsnd-Din Mnhammad-i- 
Sam, 265 n 4, 267 andn7, 371, 
872,373, 374, 375 n, 398 and ran 6, 

7 and 1,809 ra and n 2,401», 402 », 
4l6andra8, 416*2, 418 andn 2, 
419 N 6, 424 and ran 4 and 6, 433 
*9, 434»,436 n 6, 438 andn2, 
476 « 2, 476 «, 477 ra, 484 », 489, 
482 * 7,493 and *, 404 and n 1,495 
andra6,496 and*2, 497 * 8,498 
andn*6and 7,409 and ra, 600 and 
*8, 601 wand ra 5, 602nBndn6, 
608 and ran 8 and 9,604 and ran 2 and 
4» 606 » and * 8, 606 and n 9, 518 
», 6S8 * 6, 626 and ra 8, 527 ra, 530, 
631 *8,632 n 2,633andn, 634* 


6, 543 ra, 647*, 676 ra 9, 677 and 
«, 678 * 9, 607 * 4, 603, 607 and 
ra 5, 608 and ran7, 8 and 9, 600« 

6, 614 n 8, 627, 725 n 5. 774», 
1131 n,—app. xii. 

lyal-kie the Nu-yin, 717 *, 1239 », 
1260 n 6, 1270 n 2, 1272 and«6, 
1273 n 7, 1278 ra, 1281 n. 

lyal KhSn or II Oin b. Tingis 
Khun, sovereign of the Mn^al 
I-mnk, 881 n, 883 n. 

lyal-taku, governor of Fanakat, 
972 ra. 

lyal-Tnz Khun.—a general of the 
Khivnrazmia. 978*. 

lyal-Timigh, Slinnis-nd-Din, Snl- 
t&n of Dibli,—slave of Kntb- 
nd-Din I.bnk, xxvi, xxxiii, 
li, lii, 91*9, 168, 204, 

267n 7, 283 n 9, 292n, 293 m 6, 
294»,310n6, 345, 418 n 2, 430 
andn4, 490n, 497 * 3, 603 * 9, 
606 and n» 7 and 8, 618 », 520 ra, 
527ra, 628n 3, 629 * 4, 630nand 
nnS and 6, 631 and *8, 633*, 
634 andnS, 633ra, 538n, 639*, 
640n, 641 ran7 and8, 642 and* 
9, 643n,644, 649 n4, 586 and* 
1, 687 n 2, 690, 692, 603 and n» 6 
and 7, 584 and n and n 1, 697 and 
* 4, 698 and ra 8, 509, 601 and ra* 
6 and 8, 602, 603 and *6,604 and 
*5, 605, 606 and *8, 607wand* 
6, 608 and ran 8 and 9, 609end** 
1, 4 and 5, 610 and » and * 7, 611 
and n 3, 612 and ran 4 and 6, 618 
and n» 4 and 7, 614 and ra 8, 616 * 
1, 616n, 6l7 andn6, 618and*, 
620*4, 621»e, 628«, 628 m* 0 
and 1, 624 and* and ra 3, 626* 8, 
627 fl and * 6,628 and * 2,680and 
« 2, 631 and tt 0, 682 and •* 6 and 
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а, 638 n 6, 634 »1, 636 andwl, 
636 nn 6 and 6, 638 and n 1 639, 
nn 4, 6 and 6, 642 n 9, 644 n, 649, 
656 n 8, 661 and n, 668 n 9, 669 n 
8, 670 and n 1, 677 it 6, 690 n 1, 
716 n 5, 719,722, 723, 724, 726 
and nn 6 and 6, 727, 728 and nn 1 
and 2, 729, 730 and n 7, 731 and 
nnSandO, 732, 733 n 6, 736 n 9, 
736, 742 and n 7, 744 and n, 745, 
746,748, 752 and n 8, 764 and n 

б, 767 andn7, 758, 769, 761, 702 
n7, 766, 767 and«0, 770 a 9, 771 
»,772»i, 773 n, 774 n, 776 n, 777, 
779, 780, 781 n 2, 787, 790, 791 
and n 6, 793, 'i[94 n 1, 793 n 2, 790 
n 8, 797 and n, 800 n 6, 801 and n, 
802 n 1, 818 n 6, 824, 831 n 2, 832 
»6, 847Ml, 878n, 880n,884 m, 
910 n, 934 n, 961 n, 1045, 1046 n, 
1066 nl, 1073 n 4, 1074 », 1120 n 
6,1129, 1130 n, 1131 n, 1169 nl, 
1224 », 1284 and n 6,—app. is,xii, 
xir. 

lyaz, Amir, read Ayaz, Iviii. 

Izld>yar b. Saimaa Mas’ud, of Ghaz- 
nin, 96. 

Izkanah. See nnder Irkanah. 

'Izz-nd'Danlah Bakhtvar b. al- 
I^asan b. Bnwluh, Dllaml, 67,60 
and n 8, 61, 62, 63 n 8, 65 n 5, 73 
n9. 

’Izz-nd-DIn-i-’Abd-nl-Jain,—one of 
the Malika of Shama-nd-DIn 
lyal-Timiah, 026 n 8. 

'Izz-ad*DIn ’Ali-i-Mardan, the 
^alj, 603 n8. See under ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, 8. 

'Izz-nd-DIn 'All Nagawri SiwaliJ^i, 
one of the Malika of ghama-ud- 
Din I-yal-Timiah, 627. 

’Izz-ud-Din, Amir, 212 n, 213 n. 


’Izz-ud-Diu Bakhiyar^ tho Khali. 
Malik, 626 and n 8. 

’Izz-nd-Din Balban-i-Koahlu ^an, 
the Shamai Malik, 634 n 9, 640 
nl, 648 n2, 650n 6, 660nl, 

661 audn, 662, 668 n, 673n6, 
674 and n 3, 678 n 8, 684 n 9, 

685 n 4, 688 and n, 689 and n and 
nn 6 and 7, 692 nn 3 and 4, 693, 
700 n 8,707 and nn 6,7 and 8,708, 
709 and n and M 6, 710 andnn7 
and 1, 711 and n4, 713 n 4, 714 n 
9, 716 n 6, 775 and n, 777 m, 778 
n,779, 780, 781, 782 andnS, 783 
and n and nn 7 and 9,784 and n and 
n 3,786, 786, and n 6,787,792 and 
n 8,794 and n 9,793 n, 798,802 n I 
822nl, 823, 826, 827 n 9, 840and 
n2, 841 n 6, 842, 813andn3, 844 
and nn 4, 9 and 1, 845 n, 869 n 8, 
860, 861 and n and n 4, 863 n 3, 
867 n, 

'Izz-nd-Din Balban-i Ifuz-baki, fen- 
datory of Lakha^awati, 769, 
770 and n 8, 776 n, 776 n, 777 n, 
778 n, 779 n, 827 andn9, 832, 
833, 849 and n 1 • 

'Izz-nd-Din b. Fatb-nd-Din, the 
Kurd, Malik,—champion of the 
Dai-^nl-Khilafat. 1236, 1237, 1238, 
1240 n9, 1241 n, 1244, 1251. 

'Izz-nd-Din, the Harawl,—the Mn- 
kaddam of tho guild of wearera 
of Hirat, 1037 n, 1127 n. 

'Izz-ud-DIn Hnaaiii-i-Kharmil. 
Ghurl. Malik, 628, 260. See also 
nnder Kharmil. 

'Izz-nd-Din Husain b- Kn^b-nd-Din 
Hasan, Malik of ^ur, 822 n, 
335 and n 2, 336 and n 4, 337 and 
n7, 338 andn2, 839 andn7, 844 
n, 847 n 2, 348n, 3l0n, 3e8nn2 
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luid 8, 959ii, 48Sn8, 481«7, 447 

h7, 1008n9. 

'Tsi-nd-Din Ibak, the Tiirk*maiit 
mlorof Mifr, 1275 n 8, ia76«». 

*I*i>ad>Dm Jani, Malik,—one of 
the Malika of Sbama-ad'Din lyal- 
Timiah, 604 and n 1. See alao 
'Ala-nd-Din Jam. 

'laa-nd'Din b l^awam-nd-DIn Abi- 
Bikr b. ’Ali, the Malik of Zaw- 
aan, 281 n 6. 

’Zza-nd'Din Kabir ^^aa*i>Aya>, 
al'Mn'izzi, Malik, 626 and n 8, 633 
and n 8, 684 n 9, 639, 640,641, 644 
and n 7, 646, 666 n 2, 656 n, 663 n 
0, 724, 726,726,727,746,747,810 
n, 1133 and n 6, 

*Izz>nd-DIn Mas’ud b. Mandud b. 
Zangi, Malik of Manfil, 206 n 7, 
226 n. 

’Izz-nd-Din Mabammad>i-Salari, 
Mahdi,—Malik of Nafir-nd'Din 
Mabmiid ghab of Dihli, 618, 626 
h7, 633, 634, 689, 640, 647, 673, 
728, 726. 
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’laa-nd-DIn b. Moiaffar-nd-IKn, the 
Ata-bak, 1196 a. 

'Iiz.nd'Din of Miai. the Sayyid, 
1033 a. 

’Izz>ad-Dm Bafi>nl-Miilk, Darma- 
ahi.—Malik of Nayir-nd-Din 
Mabmud Shah of Dihli, 697 
and n and n 6. 

'laz-nd-Din Ta^ril l^ntbi [Baha-i], 
Malik,—^f Shama-nd-Din lyal* 
Timisli, 626. 

’Izz>ad-Dia Toghril-i-Toyhan ^han, 
Malik,—of ghams-nd-Din I'jab 
Timiah. 618 n, 626 and n 2,641 n 8, 
662, 663 and n 8, 664 and a 6, 665 
a 8,666 and a 9,6W, 678,786,787, 
739 and n anda7, 740, 741 naO, 
2 and 3, 742, 743, 744 andn, 747 
768, 771 n, 774a, 776a, 778a, 
809, 866 a. 

’Iza-nd-Din ‘TTmr, the Maragfaani, 
108, 267, 1100 a. 

’Izz-nl-Mnluk Mabammad b. Taj* 

. ud-Din Aba7 Fatb, Malik of 
Nlmroz, 20, 180, 192. 


J 

Jabah, the Nu-yin, 046», 066 n, 
982n, 986n, 986n, 987 andn8, 
988 n, 980 n, 990 n. 991 a, 993 a, 
904n, 005n, 096n, 007n, 998n, 
099n, 1000a, 1001 andn, 1014 
n2, 1027 n 8. 1028 n, 1030 a, 1038 
n, 1102 n, 1116 n, 1208 n. 

Jadah or Ajah Diw,—Wakil or 
minister of the Eae of Ealinjar, 
623 n. 

Jndan,—one of the Awang ^jaa’a 
chiefs, 941 n. 

Ja’far, ^hwiijnb,—a Mnanlman in 

7 


the service of the Oh ingia ^^an, 
964,056 a, 967a. rghalifnh. 2 aa 0 . 
Ja’far b. al-Mn’tamid, the 'Abbiiai 
Ja’far-Tigin, son of the Xth Airi* 
siyabi Qjan, tbe Bnyhra |Q|an b. 
¥adr K^an, 006 a. 

Jagatai, mispronnnoiation of the 
name of Ohaghataa. 

Jaghor Beg, Abu 8nlinian*i-Da’ud, 
b. Mika-n SaljuhT, 86a, 94a2,97 
an 3 and 4,08 a 8,102 a 2, 108 and 
a 9,122 a 8. Bee also under Da’ud- 
i-Ja^ar Beg. 
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Xahin Ijri. the —See the TSrikb-i- 
Jahin Are. 

Jahen Pahlawio, Ua^ammad b. 
Iladd>g(ia, the Ata>bak, 166 n 7, 
mand«9, 172n8, 242n6, 296 
a, 906 n. See aleo ander Mobam- 
mad, Jidian Pahlavran. 

Jahan Pahlawan, Irbak, an officer 
of Snltin Jalil-nd-DIn Khwaraam 
Sbah, 294n, 297». 

Jahan ghab b. Khuaran Malik Ohaz- 
nawi, 116. 

Jahan gbah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
CHiaanawi. 106. 

Jahangir, Emperor of India, lx, 
603 », 621 n 6. 

Jai Chandra, Rajah of I^innaaj, 
402n, 466nl, 467n. 469 n9, 470 
andN2, 401, 616, 618 n, 610 n, 
742 nO. 

Jaidan, the tribee of.—See under 
Jidan. 

Jai-pal, the Hindu,—Badehah of 
Hind, 74 and nra 2 and 8, 79 n, 81 
», 82, 86 n. 

Jai'Timur b. Kaldiis, chief of Taraz, 
2ein,9S8n, 034n, 972n, 1116n, 
1117n, 1118n0,1120n2, 1121 n, 
1141 n. Same aa Baniko of Taraz, 
which also see. 

Jajar-ats, the, 080 n. Sea under 
the Juri-ats. 

Jajees or Dzazis, the,—an Afghan 
people, 409 n, 

Jajiir ghatun. of the l^ungV^'et 
tribe,—fourth wife of Oktae 
ga’an, 1142 w. 

Jakambb, the,—signification of the 
title, 1002 n. 

Jakr (Cbakr) Diw, Bajah of Jamop, 
463a 4,464n. 

Jgda-ir tribe, the, 882*, 894n, 896 


ft, 800 m, 898 m, 089 ft, 940 ft, 1094 
ft, 1148 ft. 

Jalal-ud'Din ’Ali b. Bnha.nd'Din 
Sam ^uri, 1,267, 401». 402«, 
432 and n 1, 488 and w, 484 and 
ft, 486 and n and ft 4, 486, 437 n 7, 
493 and 404, 406 and n» 6 and 
6, 600ft9, 602 n6. 

Jalai-nd'Din 'Ali b. ^asan Tigin, 
the Afrasiyabi ^an. See under 
his title of ^hi;r Khan. 

Jalal-ud'Dia Bastami, Shaikh.— 
Shaikh-ul-Islsm of Dihli under 
ghams-nd-Din lyal-Timish, 622n« 

Jalal-ud-Din Diw-Shari or Diw 
Shahi. Wazir of Ghivas-nd-Din 
Mnbammad-i-Sam, 390. 

Jalal-ud-Din Ghaznawi. ^afi of 
gbams-ud'Din lyal-Timisb, 626. 

Jalal-ud-Din l^asan of Alamdt, 285 
ft 4. [Firuz-Koh, 683.] 

Jalal-ud-Din b. Jamal-nd-Din, the 
Ghaznawi.—an Imam-Zadah of 

Jalal-ud-Din Jani, See under Jalal- 
ud-Din ^ulisb Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din Kasani, I^ufi-i-Mama- 
-lik of Dihli, 662, 654 andm, 664, 
686, 680, 730, 823. 

Jalal-ud-Din ^nlisb Sbw Mas’ud 
Shah b. ’Ala-ud-Din Jani, Malik 
of Lakhapawati, under NSfir-ud- 
Din Mahmud ghob, 678, 712 and 
ft 9, 769 ft 6, 771ft, 776 ft, 776 ft, 
777 ft, 778 ft, 847 an 1 and A See 
also under ^ulij ^an b. ’Ala- 
ud-Din Jani. 

Jalal-ad-Din-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Ahmad-i-’Ujiman Niaawi, ^ if!,— 
Hakim of Tulak, 1060 and w 6. 

Jalal-ud-Din Malani,—one of the 
chief men among the wearers 
of Hirat, 1127 ft. 
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Jalal-nd-DIn Maog-BarnI b. Saltan 
Mabammad ^warazm Sh&h, 
zlix, 1,162nandn8.172n8, 178 
nT, 800, 228 n4, 280, 281 »1, 
264, 267, 289 », 276 n, 277 « 6,278 
and n, 270 and n 6, 280 a 1, 881 n 
6,883 a 9, 284, 886 andnn2 and 

3, 280 and nn 6 and 7, 287 and n 
1,288 aodmS, 289a,290nandn 

4, 291», 292 n, 293 and n 6, 894 n, 
296 a, 296 a and n 7, 297 andn, 
298 a and a 1, 299 and a, 891 a 8, 
409 a 6,417 a 9,410 a 6,606 a, 627 
a, 688 a, 684 and a and a 1, 635 a, 
636 a, 587 a, 688 a, 689 a 5, 640 a, 
609 and aa 4 and 6, 610 a and a 6, 
626 a 6, 708 a 6, 934 a, 988 a, 989 
a, 908 a, 994 a, 997 a, 1007, 1008 
n6, 1010 a, 1011 a, 1012, 1013, 
1016 a, 1016 and a 8, 1017 and a, 
1019 a, 1020 a, 1021 and a 8,1023, 
1024 a 2,1026 a, 1033 a, 1036 a 1, 
1037a, 1042,1046a, 1047n4,1049 
a2, 1060a, 1060al, 1066andH6, 
1071 a 1,1078 a 4, 1074 a, 1076 a, 
1081,1082 a, 1087 a, 1093 a, 1116 

а, 1118 n 9, 1120 a 2, 1129 a 1, 
1227 a 2, 1263 a, 1276 a, 1280 a 6, 
1282 a, 1286 a* 

Jalal-nd'Din Mas’ud ghah b. ’Ala- 
-nd'DIn Janl. See under JalU* 
>ud-DTn l^^nlisll Khan. 
Jaliil-ud'Din Maa’iid Shah b. 
Sliama-nd-DIn lyaUTimiah, 626, 
661, 665,683, 684 n 8 , 696 a, 699 
and 112, 700 and a 8, 793 and an 6 
and 7, 818 n 4, 830 and nn 4 and 

б . 831, 1224 a, 1225 a. 
Jalul-ud-DIn Warsak,—Shaikh-nl« 

Islam of Balkh, 420 and n 6. 
lalinsah b. Buba Khnn, soyereign 
of the Tattfir luiab, 875 n. 


Jalsah b. Tilnak b. Turk b. TiS| 
872 a, 878 a. 

Jamabud'Din, the Armonmr, 729. 

Jamal-nd-Din Abiah,—an offloer of 
Salt&n 'Ala-nd<Dm Mnbamnuid, 
^hwaranm g]]ah, 997 a. 

Jamal-nd-DIn 'All, the tha 

Qajib-i-Ajall of X71n|jl ^in-i- 
Balban. 860, 861, 862. 

Jamal-nd-Din of Bafrah, ^wajak, 
800. 

Jamal-nd-DIn the Bnataji, Imam, 
1142 andal. 

Jamal-nd-Din, the Bustami, 
Shaikh-nl-Islam of Dihli, under 
Snlfan Na$ir-nr-DIn Habmnd 
ghah, 702 andn 6, 707, 708, 718. 

Jamal-nd-Din ^atiri. Imam, 227. 

Jamal-nd-Din Ibrahim : the Mnsnl* 
man name of Barki Sian b. 
Tughi, son of the Ohintfia Sl^ 
1293 and a 2. 

Jamal-nd-Din, Imam, of Harw, 
1032 a. 

Jamal-nd-Din 'the Khaiinchi, 
the Khwajah and Imam, 1060 
and nn 8 and 6. 

Jamal-nd-Din Mahammad-i-OTmst- 
IKaba, of the Tight Tnnio,—the 
merchant, 601, 602, 731 a 9. 

Jamal-nd-Din Muhammad b. Tahir 
b. Majd-nd-Din, al-Bnkhari. 
1257 a. [jah, 764. 

Jamal-ad-DIn-i-Nadimiin, |^wa- 

Janial-ud-Din, the Nishapuri, the 
Ulugh Kotirnl-Bak of Dihli, 709. 

Jamiil-nd-Din, the Shaburghani. 
K.5?T, 685. 

Jamal-nd-Din Tokut, the Habashi, 
the AniTr-i-A)diar of Sultan Baj- 
•iyynh, 642 and a 2,643 a, 645 and 
u3, 718, 750. 
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Jamtoib V> BiUu^ b. FIrua, of tho 
Saainlan dynasty of 'Ajam, 6. 

James’s Attilo, 404 n 7. 

J&mi-’nl-Qikayat, the,—a book of 
anecdotes, 543 ». 

Jami'-ut'Tawari]^ of Fa]pr Ma* 
bammad, xvi. 

Jami>‘at-Tawdri^ of Bashid-ad* 
Din, 17n6, 24n3, 40»7, 77n, 
78n, 86»,86n, 91»6, 94»3,117 
n, 138 andnS, 139 andn, 142a 

l, 288 n 3, 294 n, 205 », 297 n and 

n9, 308 n 7, 307», 308n 2, 309n, 
S48n, 400 a 3, 407 n 5, 409 n6, 
411 n, 419 n 6, 439 n 4, 457 n, 473 
n2, 474 7f, 476 n, 482 n, 483 n, 
484n, 4S6n 3, 493», 605n, 614 
», 526 n 8, 685n, 636n. 540n, 
648 n 3, 692 n, 614 n 8, 618 n. 869 
A 2, 892 n, 907 n, 908 n, 000 n, 
024fi, 926n, 928 », 901 n, 1008 n 
6, 1015 n, 1020 n, 1046 », 1047 n 
4, 1074n, 1097 n 6, 1193 n, 1194 
», 1206n3, 1211 n, 1231 n, 1235 
a2,1289n, ]243 n 2, 1244m, 1216 
m4, 1246 m 6, 1260 m, 1254 m, 

1266 m 6, 1273 m 7,—app. x, xx. 

Jami’-i-’Usm, the,—name of a 

book, 870 m, 872 m. [879 m.] 

Jamshed, lYth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 2,303 m 7, 306, 

Jamshed b. ’Ala>ad-DIn Utsox, son 
of *Ala-nd-Dm al>9asain Jahan- 
SOE of Qhiir. 417. 

Jammed Malik b. Mas’dd-i-Karlm, 
CBiasnawI. 107. 

Jamu^h, the Sajan, styled also 
Jnjan and Jiip.ly>.n.—Baah-ll|^h or 
chief of the Jajarat Mn^j^als, 930 

m, 040 m, 041 m, 044m, 946 m, 946 m. 

Jamup-wal [Jamun dynasty], the, 

4e3n 4, 454m. 


Jau-dar, sig'nifioatiou of the title, 

608 m 7. 

Jon-Jang,—a Chinese word signify¬ 
ing Governor General, 022 m. 

Janjhiihah or Janjhuhl, the,—^name 
of a tribe on the Koh-i-Jud, 1180 
n, 1131 n, 1132 n. 

Janjnhas, the,—See the above. 

Jdnkabu, See Jakambn. 

Janndbl, al>^—name of an anthor, 
863 n 8. 

Jaochin b. ^alda the Mog^al chief¬ 
tain, 806 m. 

Jar-ohin or Jar-jin b. l^^aldd the 
Mnyhal chieftain, 896 m. 

Jarkas, the, 1108 n. [g^un. 

Jarmaghun. the Nuyin, See Jnrma- 

Jarrahi Abn'l ’Abbas Mohammad, 
Ibn-nl, 37 m. 

Jaghman b. T^mgtian,—ancestor of 
SSman-i-Khaddat. 20. 

Jas'Fal Sihra, Banah of the Jad 
HiUs, 1180 n. 

Jats, the, xiii, 826 m, 464 m, 490 m, 

609 m, 616 m 2, 647 m 9, 706 n, 1181 
m, 1182 m. 

Jatwan, general of Bhim DIw, Bae 
of Nahrwalah, 616m2, 619n. 

Jawldan-Khirad. the,—a work com¬ 
posed by Arfa kheh ad b. Sam, 804 
n2. 

JawlI [or Ohawll'l. the Ata-bak, 
governor of Fan on the part of 
the SaljaJh sovereigns, 174 m. 

Jenghiz Khan.—wrong spelling of 
the name of the Qhingis ]Qdn. 

Jeroslans, the Bnssian prince, 
1171 n. 

Jesnits’ map, the, 876 m, 060 m 6, 
981m, 1046m, 1086 m, 1107m6. 

Jhat Bae,—general of BhiraJ [or 
Hamir], Bae of Ajmir, 610m. 
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Jidan or Jaldan tribe*, the,—known 
to the hy the name of 

fark'^itaTs, 912 n, 018 w. 

Jifa Bu)n ^an,—>See Jifan the Nu- 
•yin. 

Jifan, the Nu-yan,—of the Ting^ut 
tribe, adopted eon of the Ohiniriz 
Khan and Blah-lig^ of the Khaa 
Hing, 1092 n, 1093 n, 1138 ». 

Jifan or Arjifaii, aon of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 1092 ». 

Jigal b. Turk b. Yafis [Japheth], 
872 a. 

Jihani, al-,<Abu ’Abd-nllah,—the 
Begent daring the minority of 
Amir Nafr SamanI, 36, 37. 

Jihani, al-.,>Abu Manfur,—governor 
of Hirat under the Samanis, 36 
nO. 

Jihani, al-,-Mohammad aon of 
Muhammad, Wazir of Amir 17a?r 
Samani, 37 n. 

Jikal b. Tnrk b. Yaflj) [Japheth], 
872 n, 

JingiB,~-wrong spelling of the name 
of the Ohingiz Khan. [872 n. 

Jinkal b. Tnrk b. Ya&g [Japheth], 

Jirkah-Langum or Jirlcah Likum b. 
hialdu, chieftain of the Mughals, 
895 n. 

JitaX, a coin, 684 n 2, 603 n 6. 

Joan of Sicily, rrinoess, zlvik 

Johal the Karayit, the Gurgao, 
1183 ». 

Jones, Captain Felix, 1241 n 1. 

Jones, Sir W., zvii,—app. iz, 

Joshna, son of Non, 1269 n. 

Journal Asiatiqne, le, 962 n. 

Journal of the Bengal Asintio So¬ 
ciety, xiii n 6, zxiii n 2, 78 n, 922 
», 1003 n 4, 1044 n, 1296 n 2.— 
app. i, xiz. 


Journal of the Boyal Aaiatio Bo> 
uiety, 22 a 4, 71 n 6, 78 n, 79 n, 
81 n, 288 n 8, 424 n 6, 608 n 1, 772 
n, 016», 918n,024M, 025n, 926 
n, 928 n, 933 n, 1011 n, 1186 n.— 
app. xzvi. 

Journal of the Boyal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, 1129 n 1. 

Journey to the Source of the Ozua, 
Wood’s, 1009 n, 1010 n. 

Jiid tribe, the,—in the Koh-i-Jud, 
1131 »: 

Ju-inah or Ohubinah b. lyal-duz 
Khan, chieftain of the Mnghals, 
80i n. 

Juji, sou of the Ohingiz Khan. 941», 
044 n, 045 n, 966 n, 059 n, 964 n 2, 
960 n 1,970 n and » 2,071 n, 972 n, 
973 n, 977 n, 982 n, 983 n, 086 n, 
1000 n, 1001», 1004 n 8, 1026, 
1082n, 1083 n, 1084 a, 1087n, 1001 
n, 1002 n, 1093 n, 1097 n 7,1009 n, 
llOlnnl and 3, 1102n, I103n, 
1105n, 1164119, 1167 a, 1168 a, 
1176 a 0, 1178 a, 1179 a, 1230 a, 
1283 a 1, 1284 a 2, 1286 a, 1202 a. 
Jiiji is the Irnul spelling of the 
name of Tushi, which also see. 

Juji Kasar b Yiissukd Bahadur,— 
brother of the Ohingiz Khan. 
898 a, 043 a, 945 a, 049 a, 1094 a, 
1180 a. 

Juji Ughlln,—See Juji, son of the 
Q.hingiz Khan. 

Juk, Torkish name of Sabuk-Tigin, 
xlv, 1. 

Juk, the,—or Left Wing of au army, 
1093 a. 

Julian, 133 a 1. [1104 a. 

Junikur or Jumghur b. Hulakii Khan. 

Jnimid, 10th of the Akisirah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 6, 
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Jmiakl, gOTeniar of J^nraasn, 
918 ». 

JBfBk b. Gnobt-Sap,—anoeator of 
T*lur iba-nl-lfuBaia, 9. 

Jon-ata, the,—a tribe of Mnyhala. 
989n, 940n, 941a, 944n,946a, 
1094 a. 

JArjia, eoa of the Ohingia ini«n^ 
1098 a. 

Jonai|^an, or Jarmaghiin. the Ifu> 
yia,—of the Manghut tribe of 
Mogbals, 296 a 1, 1100 aadaS, 
1116, 1110a, 1117 aadaaadaO, 


1118, 1120a 2, 1121a, 1188 a, 
1162 a, 1191a, 1192 a, 1286,1227 
and a2,1228 a, 1233 a 8, 1284and 
a 7,1280 a, 1266 a. 

Jawaiai, al-,—author of the TariJ^- 
i-Jahan Kadiae, 860 a 2, 889 a, 
917 a. 

Jweang^oroT Left Wing of an army 
1003 a, 1096 a,—Alao called the 

i Jav- 

I Jozbl, aignifioation of the term, 

I 979, 1080 a 6. 


K. 

l^a’an, the title, 1106. 
l^arbaohah, Bee ^Labajah. 

Kabah [or Kayah], aon of Nu^ 
[Noah], OOS. 

Iflabajah, Niair-ud'Dih,—-the Mn- 
•'iari Snlfan in Hind, 474 a 0, 
480, 600, 603 a 8, 605 a, 626 a 8, 

627 a, 620 a 4, 630, 631 and a 8, 

632 and a 2, 638 a, 634 a and aa 6, 

6 and 8, 636 a, 637, 538 a, 630 
and a 5, 640 and a, 641 and a, 642 
n9, 643n,644, 540 n 4, 607, 608n 
7, 609 andaa 1 and 6, 610 a, 612 
and a 4, .618 and a 7, 614 and a 8, 

616 aa 0 and 1, 622 a, 623 a 9, 

627, 631, 724, 728 a2, 778 a, 
1078 a 4, 1074 a, 1131 a. 
l^abal or ^aball Khan b. Tuminii-i, 
yilth eoToreign of the Buzanjar 
dynasty of the Mng^al I-mS^, 

896 a, 897 n, 1087 a. 
l^bal Kh waiah. WazTr of Arhuz 
Kh an, the Ilird sovereign of the 
Mnghal I-malf, 880 a. 

IjCabehaV, the,—name of a Turkish 


tribe, which is also written IQiaf. 
-shat and ^afehafi, 877 a, 899 a, 
1101 . [ 1 , 2 . 
^abil b. Adam [Cain of Soriptnre], 
Kabir ]^an>l-Ayaa, Malik, 1133 
and a 5. See under his title of 
'Izz-ud-Bin. 

Kabir Kh 4n-i-Man-gimi,—the title 
of Malik ‘Izz-nd-DIn Kabir THirw 
• i-Ayaz, 726 and a 7, 866 a. 
Kablr-nd-Hin, ^a{i of the Army of 
Salman Sliams-ud Din I-yal- 
Timish, 625, 662, 664 and a, 718. 
I^abuB b. Washm-gir, Wall of Gnr- 
gan under the Samanis, 44, 61 a 
6. See also nuder his title of 
Shams-nl-Ma’ali. 

Kachwahah Rajputs, the, 601 a. 
I^adae Banko or Rango, the ]^iia> 
-i general, 1137 a. 
l^daV, the Christian Ata-bak of 
Kyuk I^nn, sovereign of the 
Mnghals, 1160 a 8, 1186 a. 

KadaV the Xu-yin, 1180 a. See the 
above. 
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^adv^SJi the Khatnn of Koq]i^> eon 
of Cktae, 800 of the Ohingla 
l^an, 1184 n. 

^ladan fKadghan P ] Ayhiil b. Eutan, 
800 of Oktae, soo of the Ohio gig 
^^ao, 1186 f». 

¥odao Aphfil b. Cktae l^a’an, boo of 
the Ohingig ]^an, 1142 n, 1105 n, 
11680, 1170 n, 1171 n, 1180 n, 
11820 '. [b. Kutan, 1185o. 

Kadyltao AyhSl. Seo KaUan A ifh ul 
^Bdir bi’llah, al*,—tho ‘AbbusI 
Khallfah, 80n6, 81, 232n. 

$adir K^nn, governor of Utrur, 
267 n 0, 272, 966 and nl. This 
18 an error for Ghn-ir Kh an Auiul 
JaV> vrhioh soe. 

^adha-an Ughlan.—one of the 
Mughnl royal family, 974 n, 

¥adr ^an, invader of Ma>wara> 
nn>Nahr, 006 », 907 n. 

IKadr ]^an of Ijiifoha]|F, xlvii, 254, 
267 n 9, 272 n 9, 279, 929 n. This 
was his Musalmon title, his Tur¬ 
kish name being Akran or I^ran. 
^^adr Kh an b. §afi<ktan-i-Yamak, 
xlviii, 961 n, 903 n 8, 982 n, 1090. 
See also Kadr Khan b. Yusuf, 
the Tatar. [Khiins, 906 n. 

l^adrKtt^o b. ’Dmr^nnb. Aljmad 
j^an, EVllth of the Afrasiyabi 
Ij^adr ^haa b. Yusaf, the Tatar, 
xlviii, 263 m, 267 and n 0^268, 272 
nO, 060 n 6, 961 n. Sceaiso ICadr 
Qjan b. §afaktan-i-Yamak. 

J^adr ^han b. Yusuf b. Bnglira 
£^an-i-Harun, Vllltb of tho 
Afrasiyabi Khans, 84 and n 0, 86 
/», 87 n, 116 andn2, 118, 122 n 8, 

. 004 n, 006 n, 914 n. 

I^odsun the Nu-ylii,—General of 
Hnliku jSniau, 1239 n. 


I^Se-mag, the RSml,—an Officer of 
Sultan ^utb-nd-Din Ibak of Dihli, 
675 and nn 0 and 1, 676 anda 8, 
677 n, 

l^afchak, the,—same as the (ab< 
Shaki which soe. 

^iibir B’illah, al,—the ’AbbSsi 
Kh alifah. 37. 

Iflabtan b. ’Abir [Heber of Scrip, 
tore],—Father of the Arabs of 
Yaman, 6. 

Eabtars, the,—name of a people in 
Eoh-i-Jud, 1132 w. Bee the 
Kathars. 

Eahun Jats, the,—name of a people 
in Koh-i-Jud, 1132 n. 

Kaiun b. lyal Kh an.—one of the 
only two males who escaped the 
general massacre of the Mughal 
people, 881 n, 882 », 883 m, 886 », 
887»,888», 890 a, 892 n, 893 », 
896 n, 937 a 9, 940 », 1089 a. 

! Kai-uniun dynasty of ’Ajam, the, 
1, 3, 183 a 2, 309 a. 

I It^aiat tribe of Mug^als, the, 888 a, 
889 »i, 890 n, 891 a, 892, a, 893 n, 
894 n, 931 a, 940 a, 061 a, 1093 a, 
1094 a, 1093 a. 

Kaitit Kungkur-at tribe of Mngfaals, 
tho, inoi n. 

Knibuku the Xactnan, the Nu-yin, 
1192 a, 1195 a, 1207 a, 1208 a, 
1238 7(8, 1239 a, 1243 n, 126071, 
1263 a, 126411, 1275 ii 3, 1276 a, 
127771, 1278 11 , 1282 71 . 

KSIdu Khtin b. ^utumin,— IVth 
sovereign of the Bn-Zoujar 
dyuusty of the Mughal Imak, 894 
a, 893 II, 806 a, 938 it. 

^nidu b. Kjuk KhSn. son of Cktse 
^ii-iiii, son of tlio Qh'MSiz Khan, 
Ii44n6. 
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Kaihin ^ah b. Salt&n Ibrabim 
CHxatnawi. 10ft. 

Kai-Kiua ’laa-nd-Oin b. Kai-Khoa- 
raa b. ¥nlTj Arsalin,—of the 
SaljS^Iah djnastj of Bum, 161». 

Kai-Kaug b. Kai-Khngran b. Kai- 
¥abad, of the SaljuViah dynagty 
of Bum, 163 andn 6,164,1161 n, 
1195n, 1262 n. [187, 698.] 

Kai-Kaua b. Kai-^nbad, of the 
Eai’Bniah dynastj of ’Ajam, 8, 

Kai-Kaua b. Kal>j Arsalan, of the 
Salju^iah dynasty of Rum, 161. 

Kai-Khiisran, grandson of Kai- 
Kaus,—of the Kai-anian dynasty 
of ’Ajam, 3, 661 n 9. 

Eai-Khusran, Abu ’All b. *Izz-nl 
Mnluk,—last of the dynasty of 
the Bawlahs, 66 n 7. 

Kai-Khusran b. ’Ala-ud-DIn Kai- 
Kabad, of the Saljul^iah dynasty 
of Bum, 162 and n and nn 1 and 
2, 163 andn»4 and 6, 1161 n. 

Eai-^usran b. ’Izz-nd-Din Kulij 
Ajrsalan, the Bumi SaljuV, 101 n. 

Kai-I^nsran b. Kh nsran gbah b. 
Bahram Shah Ghaznawi. 113. 

Kai-Kubad, 1st of the Eai-anlah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 307 ». 

Eai-Kobad, Wazir-i-KhSg of Bukn- 
nd-Din Ehur Shah of Alamut, 
1207 ». 

Kai-Knbad b. Bnghra Khan b. 
Ulngh Khan [Ghiyis-nd-Din Bal- 
ban], Iv, 717 ». 

Eai-Kabad b. Kai-Kius, of the 
Saljukiab dynasty of Rum, 161. 

Kai-Kabad b. Kai-Khusran. of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 163 n 6. 

Kai-Kubad b. Kniij-Arsalan, of the 
Saljuks of Bum, 161 n, 162 nand 
n> 3, 298 n. 


Xai-Lnhnslb, the Tyrant, of the 
Kai-aniah dynasty of ’Ajam^ 
3, 4. 

Ka’im Bi’amr’il]ah,al,—the ‘Abbas! 
^alifah, 126 n 8, 188 n 8, 184 
and n 9,186 n 2,186 and n. 

Kaimas, of the Dahima race of 
Bajputs, Lord of Biinah and 
minister of Pirt’hwi-raja, 469 n 9. 

Kaifar of Rum, the,—defeated and 
taken prisoner by Shapur-i-Zn’l 
Aktaf, 4. 

Eaiumnrt, 803 n 7, 804. Same as 
Gaiu-mart, which see. 

Kajae-Tigln b. Uu^ammad-i-Takigh 
Khwarazm-Shah. 286 n 6. 

Kajbun or Kajiu>> b. Yassuka Baha¬ 
dur,—brother of the Ohingiz 
Khan, 899 n, 1049 n 2, 1094 n. 

Kajir Olukah, the Amir of the As, 
1169 a. 

Kajiun b. Yassuka Bahadur. See 
under Kiijbun, 

Kajuti or Knchuli b. Tumina.i. lead, 
er of the Mughal troops, 896», 
897 », 898 », 10S7n. 

Eakan b. Eochey b. Kopanyu, one 
of the generals of Hulaku, 
1218 n. 

Eakars, the,—an Afghan tribe, 1043 
n 1, 1067 ». 

Kalar, Bddshah of the Bulan, 
1165 a. [634 n 8. 

Kalb, signification of the term, 

Kalbdd,—an officer of Jurmaghun 
the Nuyin’s army, 1118 ti, 1117 
n, 1120 a, 2, 1121 n. 

Kalid-i-Afghani, the,—name of a 
book, 1081 n7. 

Kalilah wa Dimnah, tbo, 109 a 9. 

Kalimaks, the,—not the name of 
the people, but their nickname, 
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889h, 980n, 022n, eG6», g99», 
1000 n, 1140n, 1107 n. 

Ealladjes, the, 1021 m8| miapro* 
nunoiation of the name ^halj.. 
Kalmak, the, 899». See the 
ma^B. 

Ealmnks, the,—Enropeanized name 
of the ^allma^a, 022 n. 

^altimiah [also written ^atlmigh] 
b. lara’n b. Salj&V, 183 n 3, 697 n 
4.—app. xii. 

Kamal-nd-Danlah Sher-zad b. Mae- 
•’ud-i>Karim Ghaznawi. 107 and 
n7. 

Eamal-nd-Din ‘Alt Samnirami, the 
Wazir of Snlfan Mahmud b. Mo¬ 
hammad b. Malik ghah SaljuVi, 
170n8. 

Eamal-ud-DIn Arsalan Ehan b. 
Mahmud, the Wall of Jnnd, 908 n, 
927 n. 

Eamal-nz-Zaman, the minstrel of 
SoHan Sanjar, 163. 
fCamar Takodar or Tag^ar, the 
KhitBi general, 1137n. 

Kam-^ak or Bak-phtdr? Mnghal 
general, 288 n 8. 

Eamil-nt-Tawari^ of Ibn n’l Aglr, 
the, xvi, 610 n, 

l^amr-i-Qaba^ or ‘Anbar-i-Haba- 
-ghT, a horseman in the army of 
the Malik-nl-Kamil of Shim. 
1272 n 5. 

Kamr-nd-DIn EarminT, ruler of the 
district of Banbio, 630 n, 1131 n. 
Kamr-ud-DIn IKir-an-i-Tamnr* 
Ehan, Malik of Awadh and 
liakhapawati, 662, 665 n 8, 666, 
667, 678, 742, 743, 747, 771 n. 
See also under h^iran and Tamar. 
JfanSwet, a kind of silk made in 
Hirat^ 1037». 

8 


Eand Bie,—See under Ehind or 
Ehandl Boe. 

h^and-hiae, the Mu-yin, 1223 n. 

I^anghnli, the. See under the 
^anhnll. 

Rangtt, the,—a tribe of MnghAl>i 
1093 n. 

EanglTs, the, 986 n,—same as the 
5iinhnlis, which see. 

Eanhae ^atun, Mang& ^an’s 
chief wife, 1186 n. 

Kanhud, a general of the Ql^ingiz 
Khan. 289 n. 

J^anMul, signification of the word, 
877 n. 

I^anVolis or Kanghnliz. tribe of the, 
233, 236, 268 a 4, 200 n, 877 n, 
879 m, 90971, 014 n, 928 n, 072 
970 n, 982 «, 984 n, 086 m, 1021 n 
8, 1022 n, 10917», 1169. 

i^anun-i-Mas’udi, the,—>a work by 
Abu Ma’ehor'i-Manajjim, 1, 2. 

Eanz-nl'Mabpur, the,—name of a 
book, 78 n. 

hiara Aghul b. Mitukae b. Ohagha- 
tae, son of the Ql^inglz Khan. 
1148 M 4. He is also called l^ara 
Bnlaku, which see. 

5^ara Alb, the Arsalan Khan.—a 
leader of the army of the Shwa- 
razmis, 079 n. 

]f[ara Arsalan Beg b. Jayhar Beg, 
of the family of Saljulc, 93 m 8. 

Rara Arsalan b. l^ara Mallat,grand* 
father of Sabuk-Tigin, 70. 

Rara Bah-kam,—nick-name of 
Sabnk-Tigln’s father, 68,69 n, 70. 

Rara Beg, the ^hita-i,—general of 
the Qur Khan, 479 m, 480 n. 

]^ara Bnj-knm, the,—the oorreot 
nick-name of Sabnk-Tigin’s 
father, zlr. 
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farm Bo^i, the yu-yin, 1200 m 6. 

Karaeheh. Amir of Salfan JaUl* 
nd-DIn, ^w&raem Shah, 1116 n, 

1117n, 1120na. n2an,1126n6. 

yariehah. the Nu-in, 1063. 

Kariioher the Nay an b. Sufhu-iiian 
or Buyhnj.chi. b. Iridam-ohi. the 
Barlae,—leader of the Mnyhal 
troops, 890 n, 938 n, 930 n, 941 n, 
944 n, 946,1027 n 8,1073 n 4,1087 
M,1106n, 1146n, 1148 n 4, 1149 
m7, 1162 n. 

Kariohar b. Oktae ya>an, son of 
the Ohingia ^han 1142 n. 

fare Flros b. Tazdijnrd-i*Sbahr- 
-yir, 70n8. 

^Lara Hnlakn b. Mitukae b. Oha- 
l^tae, son of the Ohingia Khan. 
1148 « 4,1140 n 7,1179 n,1180 n, 
1182 n, 1185. He is also called 
Hara Ayhul. 

^rajah, the Khas Hajib,—an 
ofiBoer of Saltan ‘Ala-ud-Din Mn> 
bammad ^hwaraam Shah, lx, 273 
M 6, 971 n. 

^arajah, the Sa^i or cnp-bearer, 
Ata-bak,—Sanjar’s slave, 161, 
163, 168 n, 169, 174 n, 207 n 8. 

Ij^ara-Jamab, the Sipah-Salar,—a 
personal slave of Ulagh Khah-i- 
Balban, 831 and n 1, 832, 867 n. 

](ara Hash or ^nra Kush Khan-i- 
Aetkin,—one of the ShamsTah 
Maliks in Hind, 644 n 7, 646, 647, 
665 and nn 1 and 2, 660 n, 669 n 
4, 661, 674, 670 n 6, 741, 761 and 
n 3, 762 and n 6, 866 n. See also 
under his title of I]^tiyar-ud- 
Din. 

Ij^ara ^an b. Mughal Shan,— 
sovereign of the Mnghal Imab, 
870 n, 876 n, 890 n, 951 n. 


Sara Khita is, the, 289 n, 457 it, 
809», 900, 904m, 908n, 009m, 
010M, 011,912 andM, 913n, 010 
M, 017m 1 andn, 91^m, 919m, 
028m, 924n, 926n. 029m, 030m, 
931 M, 932 M, 933 m, 034 n, 961 m, 
1001M, 1008 M, 1136 M 9. 

Sara-Sush Khan-i* Aetkin. See 

under Sara-Sash, 

Sara-Seeht—the celebrated en¬ 
gineer from Egypt, liv. 

Sara Ma, chief of the Salij Sara 
branch of the ]^a1 j tribe, 044 n. 

Kara Mallat or Millnt b. Sara 
Na’man, ancestor of Sabuk-Tigin, 
70. 

Saramitah, the,—a sect of Muham¬ 
madan heretics, 40,46,47 andn 7, 
48 n 4, 60, 139, 200, 216, 218, 365 
and n 3,449 and n 2, 491,646,647. 

Karamzin, 1000 n. 

Soran, an ancient Dinlamah King 
and champion, of the Gil race, 
908 n. 

Karan, or Knrnah Boe—a leader 
of the troops of the Rajah of 
Gujarat, 621 n, 622 n. 

Sara Na’man b. Firuz-i-Bamsinjan, 
—ancestor of Sabak-Tigin, 70. 

Kiiranian Maliks, the,—styled the 
Bostanian Maliks, 2. 

Korar Bir,— a demon killed by 
Rajah Ram Ohand. 93 n 9. 

Sara Sanhnr or SanVar,-- a leader 
of the Khalifah’s troops, 1240n, 
1241 n. 

Sara Snnhar.i-Kafiri, Malik,—of 
the Maliks of Shama-nd-Din lyal- 
Timish, 637. 

Sara Tigin, a slave of Aba Ibrahim 
Samani,—'made governor of 

Hirat, 87 n, 88 n 6. 
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KarSyat or Kanylt tribe of Hawaii, 
the, 867 n, 874 n, 910 n, 941 n, 948 
", 948n,944n,966i», 1076i», 1093 
», 1162 n, 1176»9,1193 n. 
¥erbuVa or (arbiii^a, the Titter' 
chief, 898 n. 

fergbii, tribe of, 876 n, 962n, 1112, 
See aleo the 5>>r|^ui. 
Karim-nd-Din ffamzah, Malik,— 
goremor of Nagawr of Siwdlikh, 
200 Bod nn 8 and 8. 
Xarira-ad-DIn-i>Zahid,—a Tojzik 
official of Bnkn-ad-Diu Pii uz ghih 
of Dihli, 636, 761. 

¥ar^^1ulf^i^, Khwijah, the Nu-yin, 
Amir of ^ara-^nram, 1178 b. 
Xarlag^a, the, 1129 b 1,—See under 
the ^arln^a. 

Xirlika, the,—See the Karlugha. 
Verlug^ Sbabnah of Hirat, the, 
1128n. 

^arlu^ Tnrka, the, 760 b 6, 781 n 2, 
907 B, 035 B, 063 n, 1004 bO, 
1180b, 1132 b. 

Xarlughiah Tark-mana, the, 374 b 6, 
448 b 7, 953 b. 

I^arliigha, or Karlog^g, the, 1, 376 b, 
666 b, 689 b, 727 ondn7, 780 b 7, 
782 andB3, 792, 877 n, 878 n, 
879 b, 907 b, 908 n, 909 n, 010 b, 
914b, OIOb, 023b, 926b, 926b, 
063 b, 060 b, 980, 986 n, 1004 b 9, 
1033 b, 1129nl, 1130», 1131 b, 
1132 B, I 165 b 6. 

Karloki Uiiziras, the, 1130 b. 
^arlu^eor ^arlo^a, the,—Seethe 
^arlug^s. 

Karmiyi, governor of Multan,— 
See under ’Ali-i-EarmaJc^. 
Kars]i-aBp, anoeator of Buatam-i- 
ZBl,308 n 2,300B. [494. 

I^arun,—the Korah of Scripture, 


Kifteah, name of an artiole of 
defence, 862 and b 8. 

Kaaa ^atuo, of the tribe of 
Iljikin,—wife of Mangu J^a’in, 
1223 B. 

Kaa^k, the ¥og^.ohi or 

oamel-mnn, 1183fl, 1186 b. 
Koihg^ar Mission, History of the, 
90ln, 912», 917b, 940n, 950b, 
062fl,964n, 968b6, 981b, 1044 
B, 1069 b4, 1076 B, 1091 b, 1106 b. 
l^ashi or Kashin, the Ting^ut, 
1142a. 

Kashi b. Cktie Kn-ui, son of the 
Qllingiz Khan. 1142 b. 

Kashis, the,—a GHiirian people in 
the territory of Kaslji or Eaai, 
861 and B 1, 362, 896 and a 7. 
Kashkah, Kajj^ili or Kagiiiki,—one 
of the champions of ^wiraam 
Shah’s army, 177aadB6. 
Kashli]|t, the Tar]Aan,—one of the 
two boys who apprised Tamarfihi, 
the Qhingiz Khan, of his danger, 
941 B, 942 b. 

KashliiF Tarkhans, the, 948 b. 

Kahili or Kashli Eh&n, the Amir- 
■i-Akhur of 8u)(an Mubammad 
j^worazm ghah, 976 n, 977. 
Kaihiu j^in, the Tatar,—Sea 
Koshlak Khan, son of the 
Tayanak ^au. 

Kashlii Ehan-i>Sanhnr,—same as 
the above. 

Kasim b. ’Abd’ullah,—Wazir of 
the ’Abbasi Khalifah al-Mnktafi, 
82b. 

Kasim b. Mnbammad b. Hakam b. 
Abu ’AVil the gi^afi, father of 
’Imad-ud-Din Mnbammad, the 
Conqueror of Sind,—app. xvii, 
zviii. 
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(aaini'i-Ainlr-ul-Mn’minTii,—atitle 
given to some Snlfans by the 
^halifahs, 316 and n, 868 n 2,669 
n7, 772n,—app. iv, v, xxii. 

meaning of the word, 881 n 
2, 661 n 6. 

Kassnr Jats, the,—name of a 
people in the Koh-i-Jud, 1182 n. 

yat-ghan tribe of Mnghala. the, 
893 n. 

I^atg^in or I^at^in tribe of Mng^ala, 
the, 940 n, 944 n. See the above. 

Kathars, the,—a tribe, 637 n. See 
the Kahtars. 

Katrln tribe, the, 1142n. 

Katnla,—mispronnnoiation the 

name of J^iibilah Khan b. l^abal 
Khan, 897 n. 

ICawam-nd'Din, the Malik of Zaw- 
-aan, 268 n, 281 n 6. 

¥awam*ad*Din, Zawzani, Imam, 
190. 

Kaword b. Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi b. 
Da*ud-i-Jayhar Beg,—founder of 
the Kirman dynasty of the Sal- 
-jiiVs, 138n8. 

j^ayi ]^an b. Yusnf b. Bughra 
^han-i-Harun—of the Afrasiyabi 
family, 906 n, 

fazil, one of the Mihtars or chiefs 
of the Saljuks, 120. [1070. 

I^azil Manjnk, the Mnghal Chief 

Keene, H. Q., 1094n. 

Eelilat,—wrong name of Kalbad 
which see,—1121 n. 

^ezan, one of the chiefs of Kifcha^t, 
1170 n. 

^^adijab, daughter of Da-ud.i- 
Jaghar Beg,—espoused the 
‘Abbas! Khalifali al-Ka’im, 186 n. 

^adijah, Mnbammad’s first wife, 
302 andnS. 


Khadim 9asain, Manlawl, 1888 fi9. 

^afohai^ tribe, the,*—Bee under 
the IHiabfibak* 

Khaina. the Kii-yin, 1227 and w9. 

Khakan.—application of the title^ 
720 nl. 

^akan of Turkistin, the, 87 n 4. 

Khakh! division oi the Afgbra 
nation, the, 1044 n. 

]^ak*rez of Hirfit,—an artificial 
mound of earth surrounding the 
city, 1039 and n 8, 1040 n. 

^halaf b. Abmad,'—'ruler of Sijis- 
-tan, 43 n 4, 76 n 8, 81 n, 86 m, 
188 m2, 186 m, 186 m, 187 m. 

^halaj, the,— See the ffl^alj tribe. 

Khalifah, the office of, 1260 m. 

^halifah Shaibanl, of fn^aristan, 
876 m. 

Khallfaha. the, xxziii, 640 m, 687 m, 
1117 m 7. 

Khalil’allah.—the Friend of God, 
—one of the titles of Ibrahim 
[the Patriarch, Abraham], 1163 
andnS. 

Khali or Khalai.—progenitor of the 
Kh ali tribe, 878 m. 

Kh ali, the,—a Turk tribe, )i, 28n8y 
897 andml, 439 n4, 443m, 460 
and m2, 463 m, 477 m 6, 480 m, 
609 o, 620 n 4,639 m and m3, 640m, 
641,642 n 9, 647 and m 9,648 and m 
8,649 n 4,660n6,661 and m 7,666m 
9,674 m 7, 676and m 1,676 and m 3, 
678, 679 »4, 691 m, 696, 614 m 8, 
615nl, 629, 767 m 7, 778n, 870 », 
878 m, 916 m, 944 m, 980, 996 n, 
1016 m, 1016 andn3, 1022 m, 
1023 m,—app. xx. 

^alj b. Tafig [Japheth],870m. 

Khan, tlie title, 862. 

Khan-i-A’fam,—app. ix, xxi. 
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^Sn-i-Buznrg, the,->or the great 
^han, 62, . 

Bt5n-i-Kh5nan. the,—the Persian 
translation of the title “ Gur 
^an,” 911 andnS, 912 n,—app, 
zxi. 

I^an ’Alaifl Ftruzjang,—npp. xxi. 
yi*a" Malik,—officer of Snltan Jalal- 
nd-Din l^warazm ghiUi, 201 ti. 
^an Malik, daughter of ’Ala-ud- 
Din Muhammad Kh warazm 
Bhab,—wife of Sul^nn ’Ugman 
the last of the Afrasiyabi Khans, 
910 n. 

^an Malik, Amir-i>9ajib,—of the 
Maliks of Mn'izz-ud-Uin Mnham- 
mad-i-Sam, 491. 

Khan Zaman,—app. xxi, 

Khaui Bae,—See the next. 

Khand or Khandi Bae, ruler of 
Dihli,—brotlier of Pithora Bae 
of Ajmir, 469 n 9, 460 n and » 3, 
461 n, 462», 463n, 466nl, 467 
n, 468m, 469n9, 616m2. See 
also Gobind Bae. 

^ans of ^ifclinh, the, 239. 

Shans of Krim [the Krimia], the, 
—lineally descended from Juji 
J^an, 1102n. 

HdtarbUzah ,—signification of the 
word, 404 and n 9. 

^^arfash,—a niok'uame or hy~ 
name, 410 and n 2. 
tOt^rgdh or tent, description of, 
1080 and n 4. 

^arijis, the,-a seot of Muslim 
schismatics, 13 and n 8,14, 201. 
Khar-^m. or Khar-Oham. the 
Sipah-Salar,—champion of the 
^dri forces, 926, 929, 980 n 6. 
j^arhah-Langum,—See under 
Jirhah- Langum, 
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Kharl Jnfs, the,—name of a people, 
477 m. 

Kharmil.—a nick-name or by-name, 
410 m 2. 

^armil, ’Izz-ud-DTn Qusain, the 
Ghirl,—Wall of Hirut, 268 andm, 
269 and m3, 264, 897m 3, 401 m, 
402 m, 403 m, 410 n 6, 411n, 433 
m7, 484 m, 463, 454 n, 466 m 6, 
468 m, 474, 476 and mm 1 and 3, 
490,493m, 601 m6, £03, 604 m3, 
516, 5l8m,602n3. 

Kharmil. Nfifir-nd-Din Musain,— 
See under Nofir-nd-Dln ffnsnin. 

Kharmll-i-Sam Banji,—Pahlawan 
of the Kingdom of ^iir, 361, 
444 m, 445 m. 

Kharmll-i-Sam f^usain,— Pahlawan 
of the Kingdom of ^ur, 861, 
444 n, 443 m. [410 m 2. 

Khnmak.—g nick-name or by-nnme, 

Khamak, Amir,—of the ^Qrl tribes 
of Wajlristan, 335 and m 3. 

Kh amak b. Bain,—ancestor of Amir 
Banji, ghansabl, 812andm8. 

^aroshtl or Kharoshl. the Sipab 
Snldr of the Ghurian army, 433 
andm4, 403. 

Khar-Zor Malikl, the Gh uri Malik, 
980 and m 6. 

Khan,—an officer of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dln £hwarazm SLah. 
294m. 

£BSti Ming or Hazarah,—the per¬ 
sonal troops of the Oh ingiz K^an, 
1002m, 1003m, ]094n, 1096m. 

^hSfah-bardar, application of the 
term, 802 m 1. 

Kh ashi sept of the Afghan nation, 
the, xri.. 

K^fa’ls, the,—an error for the 
IGiita-lB, 800 lix. 
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Khatak iribe of Afgljiins, the, 511 n, 

lOUn. 

Khiitit^nd-Diii Mnl^ammad b. BahS- 
ud-Din b. Maa'ud<i-Kanm, Gbas* 
•nawi, 107. 

Kliatrini Af^ans,—a wrong name 
of the Kibtran Afghang. which 
see. 

name of a fabric, 

Q60 and n 8. 

^ifOb^F ot —name of a 

tribe of Turks, 233 and n 6, 235, 
264, 998 n, 999 n, 1000 n, 1169. 

^ing Bat—Grey Idol,—name of an 
idol or figure in Bamian, 1068 n 6. 

^{(a’is, the, lix, 164 and n 2, 156 
and n 8, 214 n 4,246 n 8,261 and n, 
477 n 4, 478 ft 6, 479 n, 462 n, 
882 A, 894 », 806 n, 800 n, 907 n, 
008 a, 911, 912 A, 921 n, 924 n, 
926 n, 926 A, 928 a, 029 a, 934, 
936, 936 n 6, 965 n, 966 a, 957 a, 
958 a, 959 a, 960 A, 076 a 5, 1073 
a4, 1188 a, 1139n, 1216n4. 

jChitans, the,—name of a people, 
886 a. 

Khisr. Hihtar, 287, 1293. 

^Ifr Kban b. Ibrabim-i-Tam|^aj 
Khan.—one of the ^ans of 
Turkistan, 008 a 

£hifr Khan. Julal-nd-Din 'All b. 
Hasan-Tigin, XXlInd of the 
AfrasiyabI K^ans of Turkistan, 
900 A, 910 A. 

Khisr ^an b TefV5j Khan, XlVth 
of the Afrasiyabi ^ans of Turlds- 
tan, 906 a. 

Kliokhar Bae, King of Multan, 1. 

Khukhars, the,—a tribe of Hindus, 
li, 294a, 458 a 4, 454a, 455 andn, 
476 a, 477 a, 481, 482 a, 483 a, 
481a, 485 a 3, 486 a,. 491, 524 n. 


S26n, 536n, 687a, 680 a6, 604, 
605, 647 A 9, 648 A 8, 636 a, 678, 
679 H 2, 706 a, 816 a 6, 822 a 0, 
1074a, 1130a, 1182a, 1186 and 
A 7, 1201a. 

Khub Qhihr b. Sulfan Ibrahim 
Ghasnawi. 106. 

Onda l^ali, goremor of the fort 
of Lash, 1122 a. 

Khudawand-Zadah of Maufil, the, 
169, 204, 206. 

Khadawandah-i.Jahan,—title of 

the mother of Sulfan Mu^am* 
mad Khwiirazm ghah, 241, 266, 
280. 

Kiulagu, 1088 A,—wrong name of 
Hnlnku Khan. 

Oala}at-ul - A k^bar, the,—a book of 
history, xvi, 34 a 6, 41 a 8, 136 a, 
156a7, 266a, 404a1, 407a 5, 
439 a 4, 470 a, 639 a 7. 

Khulnsat-ut-Tawarikh of Snjan 
Bae, zvi, 449 a 8, 463 a 3, 469 a 
9, 621 A, 637 a, 682 a 6, 587 a 4 
593 A, C09a6, 623 a 1. 

^nmar>Tigin, Amir,—governor of 
Furs on the part of the 8uljQ|F 
sovereigns, 174 a, 

^itmar-Tigin, chief of the fanVu- 
-lis,—chosen to direct the admi¬ 
nistration of Khwarazm with 
the title of Salman, 1098 a, 
1099 a. 

^Qrjah Hnzarah, the,—one of the 
Hazaralie conetituting the Juwdii- 
•ghar or Loft of the Mughal army, 
1093 a. 

Our-Khnsrau, 27th of the TubiU 
•bi’ah of Yamau, 8. 

Khiii- ghiih, last of the Miiliil^iduh 
dynasty of Alamitt,—Sco under 
his title of Uiikii-ud-Uin. 
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Khuralied b. Jamibed Malik b. 
Mafl’ud-i-Karim CBiatiiawi. 107. 

Khurahed Malik b. Snlfan Ibrahim 
Ghasnawi, 106 and n 7. 

^nri, the 8rd eon of Yafig. 
[Japheth], 870 n, 871 n. 

^^nsh-^al Khan, the Afghan chief 
and poet,—of the ^afak tribe, 
611:, 1044n. 

Khueh-nawaz. King of the Hayafi* 
•lah, 423 n 8. 

^nsran, signification of the title, 
1006 nl. 

^^nsran Malik b. ^nsran Shah 
Ghaznawi.—last of the Tamlniah 
dynasty, zxi, 67, 111 n 6, 112 n 6, 
113 andn, 114i andn, 116, 240fi, 
371 n 4, 376, 379 and » 6, 425 n 9, 
447 n 6, 448 n 4, 449 and n 8, 452 
and n 9,463 nn 8 and 4,464 and n, 
456 andn andnnO and 7, 466 
andn2, 467, 631 andn7, 1072 
nS. 

Khnsran Parwiz b. Hnrmnz,—III. 
of the Akasirah dynasty of 
'Ajam, 6, 6. 

^nsran ghah b. Bahram ghah 
Ghasnawi. xlvi. Ill andn6, 112 
and nn 3 and 6,118 n, 114n, 348 
n, 849n, 860nandn3, 367n7, 
876 andn2, 877 n 4, 444n, 447 
n6, 448n, 449andn8. 

Khnsran gbah b. ^nsran Malik 
Ghaznawi. 116, 

^nsran gbah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 106. 

BJ^afbah, explanation of the term, 
12 n 9. 

^ntali, the Ghnzz chieftain, 166. 

jgbwajah-i-’Amid, Abu Nagr-i-Mish- 
kiin as'Zanzani,—See Abu Nagr- 
-l-Miibkan. 
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l^wajah of Zansan, the,—gover* 
nor of Kirman, 288 andn8. 

jE^wiijah ’Abd>nllah Antari, 407 

n8. 

^wajah Abu Sahl,-^minister of 
Amir Mnbammad b. Mahmud of 
Ghaznin. .89 n 8. 

^wajah Abn’l Fafl Eirmani, lOO. 

Khwaiah Agbul b. Kyuk b. Oktae 
son of the Chingiz E^iin, 1180 
n, 1184n, 1186 n. 

^wajah Ahmad the Wa]^S&if**~ 
a merchant, 978. 

I^wajah *Ali the Bnbbsri,—in 
charge of Bnl^ara under the 
Mni^als, 972 n. 

^wajah Kntb-nd-Din Bal^ityar 
K5ki,—See under ]^ntb>ad-Din. 

Khwiiiah Ghiyig-nd-Din,—Wazir 
of the Atabak Su’d b. Zangi, 178 
n7. 

jghwiijah Isma’il, the ofiicer in 
charge of the Ghaznin treasury, 
487. 

j^wajah Muzhir, the merchant, 
216. 

^wajah Tash slaves, the,—signi¬ 
fication of the term, 666 n 9, 
699 n 2, 717 n. 

Khwaiu the Matizi,—author of a 
History of the Khashi Afghans 
zvi. 

^warazm ^iih,—Balers bearing 
this title, 232 n, 233 n. 

Khworazm gbah, $atb>ad>Din Mu¬ 
hammad b. Hush-Tigin-i-CHiar- 
jah, 148, I7l andnl, 234 n8. 

Khwarazm-Shahi dynasty, the, 
zzziii, 38 n6, 138n8, 162n, 177, 
179 n 2,182 n 1, 231, 282,298 n 1, 
299,877 n6, 882n 9,899 n6, 408 
n, 627 n, 638 n. 
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^warazmi Sul^nns, the, 879 n, 917 
nl. 9G0n 6, 963, 965, 1066nl. 

Khwarazmia. the, zziv, 640 n, 543 
n 9, 887 n, 889 n, 001 n, 931 n, 
032 n, 934 », 971 n, 978 n, 993 n, 
996 n. 102], 1022 n, 1097 n 7, 
1098 n, 1190 n, 1276 n.—app. ii. 

Kid Rilj or Keda-raja,—name of a 
Hindu king, 609 n. 

Ki^i Rao, 461 n.—Barns' as Ehandi 
Roe, which see. 

Kihtran Afghans, the, 1043nl. 

|^il-timis]i or JKat-Iimish b. Isra’Tl 
b. Salju^,—governor of Damash^, 
158 n. 

fimaj, ’Ala-nd-DIn. mier of Balkh. 
—a Malik of the Sanjari dynasty, 
871, 372, 873 andn9, 874 n5, 

876 n, 390, 424 and n« 4, 6 and 
7, 926 n. 

l^imaj, ’Tmad-nd-Dsnlah,—AmTr of 
the troops of Khorasan. 836 n 4^ 
859 n. 

Kimal (Gumiri) b.Tafis [Jnpheth], 
870 n. 

Kin, the,—name of a people who 
conquered Northern China, 877 
n, 885n, 921n, 1088 n, 1186n9, 
1186 n 6. 

Kin ^an b. Mughal B3tan the Orst 
ruler of the Mnghal Itna^, 876 n, 

877 n. 

Kinneir, Mao D-, 64 n 1. [n 4. 

Kiosk, derivation of the word, 405 

Kiramis, the,—also called Mnjas- 
samian, one of the sabdivisions 
of the 9ifatl sect, 884 andnS, 
886, 402 n. 

Kizan-i-Tamnr ^an, Malik, 778 n, 
866 n. See also under his title 
of K*^>nr>ud>Dm and also under 
Tamnr. 


Eiroher, 1140 n. 

Kirghiz tribe, the, 899 n, 923 », 961 
n, 969 n. 1091 n See also under 
the Knrghrz. 

Ki?a?-1-Sani, the,—See TarT}sb-l‘ 
Ibn Haigam. 

KieJ^-la^ or Kith-ldfk, w l titai* 
station, 876 n. 

Kisra-nl-Ashghani b. Naral, Vllth 
of the Ashkaiiian dynasty of 
‘Ajam,—Ho is also called Arda* 
wan-i>Akbar, 4. 

Eisra b. Mihr-Jaish, IXth of the 
Akasirah dynasty of 'Ajam, 6. 

Eitab'i'Mas’iidi, the,—a book on 
ecclesiastical jnrispmdence, 416. 

Eitab-i-Naji of 9abi>i.Dabir [the 
Secretary], 60 n 7. 

Eitab-i-Yaminiof al-'Utbi, the, xvl, 
44n4, 66n3,73»7, 76n6, 80», 
87 n, 821» 7,841 n 7,609 n, 686 a, 
—app. XX. 

Eiwakor Eyukb. ATminjah, grand. 
son of Turk b. Ta8a, 873«. 

Eiwak ^ban b. Hemid*i-Bur, the 
Kara ^ifS-i,—governor of Bu« 
-l^ari, 976 n, 977 n, 1118 n 9. 

Eiwak or Eyuk Ehan b. Ckt&e KS* 
an, 1084 n. See under Eyuk 
Khan. 

Kiya-i-Buzurg Umld,—extermina* 
tion of his race, 1211 n. 

Kizil Arsalan b. Atabnk Iladd •giz. 
became sovereign of Afarbaijan, 
166 tt 7,171 n 9, 172 n 3. 

Kizil Arsalan,—brother’s son of 
Sultan Sanjar the SaljiiVi, 169, 
160, 842, 1198 n 8. 

Kizil Bnshls, the, ix. 

Klaproth, 884n, 886 n, 1186n. 

EoQliaey, signification of the word, 
60a8. 
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Kofi]|S b. Oktae ^a-in, aon of the 
Qllingie ;^Sn, 1141», 1143 n, 
lt49f», llSOw. 1184n. 

fCoda, brother of theTu^tl Bigi 
eorereign of the ICskrit tribe of 
MngfaaU, 950n, 081 n,983n, 983n. 

Xobifltanu, the, 334 n. 

Kojiak b. T5e-nak,—See Ko|]|lak 
eoa of the Tajinak ^^an. 

Kokar, QJijef of the j^okbara, 
482 », 483 a, 484 m. 

Xokju, the Bat or Bat Tingri, aon 
of the NS-ySa Manglik, of the 
Ulkunut Kangkarat Mngbela, 
1080n 6.—See also under Kukju. 

Koktae or Kuktae, the Na-in, 1116 
n 6,1160 a. [1006 a. 

Ifol or Centre of an army, 1003 a, 

Kol.Irkin,—title of the Begb1>i^ 
or chiefs of the Tukuz l*ghun, 
061a, 1007 a 6. 

Xolah or Golah b. PithorS or Frithi- 
B&j, the Bae of Ajmlr, 468 and 
a 6, 469, 468. 

Xolah Fithora,Bae,—Seethe above. 

B^oll,—a S2sah>aadah of Juji’a honae, 
1286 a 0.—See alao under 

Kolkan b. Ohayhatae. aon of the 
Chingiz TThati^ 1166 a, 1170 a. 

Kolkan, aon of the Ohingiz ]|^an, 
1170 a.—See also under Kulakan. 

Xoladi, alao called daughter 

of Cldae b. Bartu,—Khatun of 
Mangu Xa-an, 1228 a. 

Xoliikah or Bigi'—of 

the Mnghal tribe of Cir^at, 050 a. 

XolSn ^atun, 927 a.—See Konik 
]^&tan. 

Xoman or Xi^oian, the Our ^an 
of ^itae, 088 a, 929 a. 

Komaii Kapohak, the,—the people 
of Valaniai 1168a. 
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Xominik or Gomanik Qatfin, 
027 a«—See Xonik 

Xomkin or Xomk^ Taa.yhii or 
TByo-cho* Bee under X<uokin. 

Xonayik or KonDc Jjbo^on,—Oio 
third Giir Khan. 987 a, 928 a. 

Xonoh, the,—name of a tribe^—Sea 
under the Kanfi]|* 

Konik or Xonayik Xb^tun,—the 
third Our kban, 027 a, 028 a. 

Xunju Khatun. daughter of the 
Altan Kh an of Kh itae.—ona of 
the wives of the Ohingia Q^an, 
068 a, 1092 a. 

Konstantin (Constantin),—of Bu* 
miah, 1268 a 0,1869 a. 

Ko-pau-yu,—a Chinese general in 
the Mugbel army, 986 a. 

Xor>Bisii: or Xor Basu Kbatun,— 
widow of the Tayansdc Khan.— 
marries the Qbiogia ^an, 946a, 
946 a 1091a, 1092 a. 

Korkau b. Tuli, aon of the Ohingia 
Khan. 1178 a. 

Korumdevi, a princess of Putnn, 
mother of Kama, Prince of 
Cheetore, 620 n. 

Koshaki, the Xokim, 166. 

Koshlak Kh an, son of the Tayanak 
Kh an, the Naemau ruler, 260 
a 7. 261a, 263 n, 264 and a, 269 
a, 273 a, 867 n, 030 a, 031a, 
082n, 984, 946n, 949a, 960a, 
961 a, 962 a, 964 a 2, 980 and 
aa 8 and 1, 981 n, 082 a, 983 a, 
984n, 986 n, 986a, 087. 

Koehots, the, 1091 a. 

Xosb^™ or Xusbtin T4e-X<l or 
7aya-ku,—See under Xiimkiu. 

Kosmeli,—one of the great chiefs 
of the last of the Kitan dynasty, 
986 a. 
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Kotola Kaleu 1186 h,— wrong name 
of li^an^e ^^atuu, which aee. 

Ko-yiing or the Great Khan, the,— 
somame of the Nuyin Mii^i, the 
Jala-ir, 1093 n. 

Koyiinik S2l*tuii, 937 ». Bee KonDc 
Ratlin. 

^[oEan,—one of the leaders of 
KifshoV, 1170 n. 

ynbaohah. governor of Sind, 294 n. 

I^ubad, 481, 698,—See Kai-^obad, 
of the Kai-anian dynasty. 

6^nbad b. Balash, of the Siisanian 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 6. 

Ukabilae or ^ubilan.^an b. Tuli 
son of the Ohingia Ef^an, 1083 n, 
1084m, 1094m, 1185n6, 1166», 
imM, 1176m9, 1177, 1180n, 
1186m, 1816 aadnnO, land 4, 
1816 m, 1217 n, 1818 n, 1219 n, 
I820m, 18810, 1223 0, 1226n, 
1298 m. 

I^ubilah or ^nbilah jj^an b. ^abal 
^^an,—of the Busan jar dynasty 
of the Mnghal Ima^, 897 n, 898 n, 
1817m. 

fnbilan. See under l^nbilae ^hSn 
b. Tuli. 

I^ubur, one of the generals of the 
Ohingls ^han, 289 n. 

Kuioh. the,—a nomad tribe of Eir- 
■man, OOm8. 

Knob, the, 660 m 6.—Same as the 
Kunsb, which aee. 

]|^uQbah b. Kulakan, son of the 
Ohioiris l^an, 1092 m. 

I^ufihin BIgl, daughter of the Ohin. 
-gis j^an, 941 n. 

l^ulldar Sajan, the Nu-yin,->ohief 
of the Hangout Kairun llogbals, 
046m. 

Kuj-Bu^ £han,—a general of Sol* 


tan Muhammad Ehw&rasm gJiah, 
995m. 

Euk or Euk, fourth son of Ag^ui 
Ehan. the Illrd sovereign of the 

’ Muf^I Ima^, 880 m. 

Euka I.yalka, the Eu.yin, 1196 m, 
1207 m, 1208 m, 1248 m. 

Eukobah or Eukfibu or Eukjah, the 
Tab-Tingri. See the next. 

Eukju, son of Mingllk lobakah, the 
^anak Ijinmar,—styled the Tab 
or Tub TingrI, 948 n, 940 n, 936 m. 
See also under Eokju the Bat 
Tingri. 

Eiiktae or Eoktae, the Nu-yin, 
1115 N, 1169 n. 

Euk-Ta^,->one of Mihtars or 
chiefs of the Salju|^s, 120. 

Euksu, the Tab-Tingri. See under 
Eukju. 

Eulakfin or Eulakan, eon of the 
Qbiagis Ehan. 1091 n, 1094 M. 
Bee also under Eolkan. 

6^ulan j^atun, daughter of Ta-ur 
Asun,—one of the wives of the 
Oiling^ jSian, 947 n, 1091 m, 
1142 m. 

^uli or ^oli, grandson of Jiiji 
Ehan, son of the Ohingig l^an, 
1239 n, 1248 n, 1286 n 9. 

6^ulij Arsalan ‘Isz-nd-Din b. Mas- 
‘ud, V. of the Salju^ dynasty of 
Bum, 161M. 

6^nlij Arsalan 'Ixs-nd-Din b. Snli- 
-man Shah, VII. of the Baljub 
dynasty of Bum, 161 n, 

^ulij Arsalan b. IJlisil Arsalan, of 
the Saljuks of Bum, 160. 

^nlij 4rsalan [called Snllman by 
some] Bnkn-ud-DIn b. Qhivaa- 
nd-Din Eai-S^nsran,—X11 of the 
Sa\ju^ dynasty of Bum, 168 n 6, 
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164, 1195 n.—See also nnder 
Bnlm-nd'Din, Bolij Analin. 

BnliJ Anal&n b. SnlimiQ b. Bil* 
—III. of the Soljuh dj-' 
natty of Bum, 160». 

Bnllj Bari,—a bianoh of the 
tribe, 9M». 

Balij ^ati of zlriii, 260, 

261 n, 920n. 

Bnlij or Bah's]} ^so, Jalil-nd'Din 
Has‘ad b. 'Ala-ad-DIn Jani, 768 
n4, 760 » 5, 847 andanl and 4, 
848, 840 and n6. See under 
Jalal.nd-DIn Enlisli ^an; and 
also nnder Bating^ Khnn-i-Mna- 
•‘Sd.' 

Bominor Boman, the Gur ^an 
of ^I'toe, 938 n, 929 ». 

Bumana [Onmani], the,—a Samia* 
tian nation, 1167 n, 1168 n. 

B&mhin or BaaiViu Tbo'E^u or 
Ta 7 agbii|-*Dame of the family 
of the Gur Man of Mitw, Iziii, 
913 n. 

Knn or Eun Man b. Ag^ua Mon, 
17 soreroign of the Mughal 
ImaV, 880 n, 881 n. 

Kunoh, the,—a race of people in tho 
mountains between Tibbat and 
Lalchanawati, 660 and nn 4 and 
6, 662 n, 671. 

JjCuntUf, explanation of the word, 
966 and n9. 

Bundiia j^an, 147 n 8, 906 n,— 
■ame as Badr ^nn b. 'Unir 
Man. XVII of the Afrasijiibi 
Mans, which see. 

Bunghnrat or Banj^nrit tribe of 
Hnj^ala, the, 800 n, 939 n, 040 n, 
843 n, 088 n, 1001 n, 1093 n, 1102 
a, 1142 n, 1164 a 9,1223 n. 

Banh^e jy^itfui,—one of the wives 


of Hangu 1223 a. See 

nnder Banhae ^atun, 

Bunuhah,tbeBigi. See nnder Bold* 

•hah. 

Bunuhu b. Barafiltar b. Cktae, eon 
of the GJiingis ^an, 1183 n. 

Kiir (Kiwak) b. Alminjab,—grand* 
son of Turk b. Tafig, 878 n. 

Kur or Gur ^an, fourth eon of 
Mn^al Man, 875 a. 

Buraida^,—one of the Amin of 
Cla-Bush<Tigin, the fiadsjiih of 
the Turkish tribe of the Unghuta, 
946 n. 

Eurak-Luk Bigi, daughter of Ko^* 
luk, the BSdshah of the Naemana, 
1166 n. 

Bur'an, the, 62 n 6, 103 a, 126 nn 4 
and 6,140 n 4, 801, 813 n 4, 360 
n 6, 361 n 7, 866, 418 n 8, 461 and 
n,478 n 2, 507 n8, 60C»2, 605 
»9,626 n 4,820 nO, 826 n 7,881 
n 8,836 and n 8,862 n 7,908 n, 970 
n, 1011,1186n 6,1142,1161 nn9, 
1, 2 and 8, 1163 n 6, 1171 « 6, 
1176 n 6, 1189 n 9,1268 n 4,1202 
n, 1284,1288 nl. 

Karat dynastj, the, zzv, 1087 n, 
1039 n 7,1078 n 2,1182 » 2, 1198 
n8,1200 n, 1203 a. 

Bur-bosu Ehatun. See under Bor 
Basil Matun. 

Bur Bukii, the Nu'jin, li49n7. 

Kurbuz, Malik, 286 n 4. See nnder 
Knriz. 

Knrdiah Maliks of S&am, the, zzziii, 
203andnl,208nl. 

Kurds, the, zlv, 60 n 8,184 n, 298 
nl, 8l7n 6,998n, 1117, 1193«, 
1232 and n 1,1288 » 8, 1234,1263 
n, 1264 n, 1281 n. 

Bnrgtiarat, the Ghnas chieftain, 166. 
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Vfir! Sabija,—Kme of the Amin of 
the Tayinak ^in, 945 n. 

fHtfUM, or general assembly of 
the Mugb&l tribes, 948 n. 

Koiis [possibly Karbns], theKhin- 
sslar,—Malik of Ghasnin under 
Sultan Hubammad K^warazm 
ShUi, 267, 286. 

JCurji Tigtn b. Mabammad-{-Takish 
Khwarasm Shah. 264n8. 

Xurkos or Xnrkus, the Na<yln,—an 
Ighiir official of Crhln-Timiir. the 
governor of Iran-Zamin, 1121 
«, 1122 n, 1128 n, 1141 n, 1181 n 2. 

Xwlss tribe of Murals, the, 940 
n, 1094 n. 

Kurna b. Samarsi, Fiinoe of 
Gheetore, 620 n, 

Kurnah Rae, 521 n. Seo under 
Sae Karan. 

jQTursI, or ffuriik, signification of, 
1143». 

Xugam, son of ah'Abbiis [ancle of 
Mnbammad], 1258 and it 8. 

Xithk, meaning of the word, 831 
n 2, 661 n 6. 

Knshlalc ]^in b, Tae-nak,—See 
Koshlak, son of the Taynnak 
|^3n. 

Xushtin or Koshtin 
Tayaku. See under 

Kuta Mangu b. Oktae ^142 

Sasoe as the next. 

Kutan b. Gktae ^k’an, son of the 
Ohiagis Khan. 1084 n, 1142 n, 
1148 and n 0,1149andnandn7, 
il61 n, 1185». 

Kutas, the, alv. See the GBiaia- 
Ohio. 

Xntb>i>Argiian, the,—title of £^wa> 
Jab Xtrtb'ud'DIn Bakht-vsr Kiki, 
whiiA see, whom the Affdtaos 


claim as their peculiar saiot^ 

622 n, 

Xttth h. Nimrud, the tyrant, (Kim« 
rod of SoriptureX 8. 

Xntbi dynasty, the, 639 it. 

Xntb-nd'Din, Malik, —one of the 
Amin of Sultan Firux gbab, the 
QabashT, 691 n. 

Xatb-nd-Din, Sayyid,—the Shaikh- 
nl'Islim of Bfhli, 669 and it, 
707,708, 785 n 9. 

Xntb-ud'Din Abu Bikr, X^fi of the 
kingdom, for SnItSn Mu’isz>ad- 
Din Mabammad'i'Sam GBiuri. 489. 

Xatb*'ad-l>in Abn'l Fatb b. Jai> 
Timiir-i'Banlko, chief of Taras, 
lllSnO, 1119 n. 

Xntb*ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, the 
G^i, IQiwajah,—the X^^th Af« 
gbiio, a celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 622 n, 658 n 2, 669 it. 

Xntb-nd-Oin Qasan the Gfafiri, 
1136 n 3. See under Xutb-nd- 
Din Qusain. 

Xatb-ud-Din ^asan b. Muhammad 
b. ’Abbas b. ghij),—chieftain of 
^ur, 322 It, 333, 384, 336. 

Xntb-nd'Din Ifnsala b. ’Ali b. Ab! 
*Ali, the ^iiri Amir,—one of the 
Amirs of Snltin Muhammad 
^wSrazm gbab, 140, 416 and 
it9, 626 andn7, 642 andn9, 
664 n 6, 667 and n 6, 668 andn 1, 
661, 678, 701 nl, 702 and n 8. 
709 n 6, 763, 764 n 6, 762, 798, 
832, 888, 836 n 2, 1002,1003 n, 
1066 and nl, 1060andn5, 1061 
andn 9,1068, 1064, 1066, 1067, 
1068,1070,1071 and nl. 

Xntb*nd-Din Ibak, Sultan of Dihli, ' 
zn, I, li, 41 n 6, 248 and n 1, 
810n 5, 898 andnnO^ 7 and 0, 
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401» 9, 418 n 2, 428 N1, 466 n 2, 
467 n, 487 n, 469 and »» 6 and 9, 
470» and nn 2 and 3, 471 n 
and m 4, 483 n, 484 n, 489 and 
1*6, 40O», 491 «3, 487 n3, 600, 
601 n 6, 602 n 6, 608 and «n 8 
and 9, 606 n and n 8, 606 n and 
n9,607, 608 nl, 610 n, 612 and 
nn4, 6 and 6, 613nandnn8 
and 1, 614nandn4, 616 n and 
nn 7 and 8, 616 and n 2, 617 n, 
618 and n, 619 n, 620 n, 521 n, 622 
n 6 and n, 623 n, 624 n, 626 n and 
n 7, 626 n and n 8, 627 and n, 628 
andnn2 and 8, 629 and >>4, 630 
n and n 6, 632 and n 2, 633 n, 634 
n 6, 645 n 6,646 and m 7,647 n and 
n8, 646 m 4, 660 n 6, 661 n and 
n 7, 652 and n 4, 563 n 5, 664 and 
n 7, 666, £66 andn6, 668 n 7, 660 
and n, 673 n 9,676 and n9,676 n6, 
677 and », 678, 679 n 4, 680 n 7, 
687 n 2, 698 and » 8, 601 n 8, 602 
and nn 1 and 2, 003 and n 6, 604 
and n 6, 603, 608 n 8, 610 n 7, 614 
n8, 619 n 6, 621m 6, 622 n, 627 
n6, 628 m2, 081 n4, 636n6,688 
ml, 643 n, 663 n 9, 669 n 8, 718, 
723, 729 m 4, 731 n 8, 746, 767, 
866 n, 1181 m,—app. i, ii, iii, ir, v, 
vi, vii, viii, iz, z, zi, zii, zziii, 
zzi7, zzv, zzvi. 

l^utb-nd-DinMnlyammadb. 'IzE-nd> 
Din al-Hoaain, Malik-nl-Jibal, of 
the ShanBabaniah dynasty of 
Qhilr. 337, 338 andnnl and 2, 
839, 340, 843 m 2, 346, 847 n 2, 
848, 849 m, 364, 422, 489 and n 4, 
442 n, 448 n. 

Ij^utb-ad-Din Mubammad b. Niish- 
Tigin, Khwarazm Sbah. 231, 233 
n, 233 and m, 234 and n 8, 235 n. 
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286 m 5,—wrongly called (nib- 
nd-Din Ibak by tbe anthor. 
ICufb-nd-DIn Mubammad b. Shams* 
nd-Din lyal-Timish, Malik, 026, 
633 and n 6, 670 m 1. 

¥utb-ad-DIa Tusuf Timrani, Malik, 
— ono of the Mailks of the brother 
Saltans of Ghur, 390, 408, 490. 
^utlagb Inanaj,8onof the Ata-bak 
Jahan Fahlawan Mnbaramad, 167 
n8, 172m 3, 242 m 6, 243m, 247m, 
249 m 3, 457m. 

^ntlagh Khan, title of the Ata-bak 
Abu Bikr b. Sa’d b. Zangi, which 
see, 180 ro 6. 

Ifutlagb Tigin,—slave of Mn'izz- 
nd-Din Muhammad-i-SIm and 
Amir-nl-Umara of Taj-nd-Din 
lyal-duz, 604 n 4, 626 m 8. 
Kntlah,—mispronunciation of the 
name of l^ubilah Khan b. ^abal 
Khan. 897 m. 

^nflngh, signification of the title, 
866 m. 

Kntlngh Khan. Hakimof Jand,972» 
Kntlugh Khan, step-father of Sultan 
Na$ir-nd-Din Mabmiid Shah of 
Dihli, 692, 701, 703 m 8, 703, 704 
andm6, 706, 707 and m 6, 708,710 
m 1, 759 and m 6, 768 and m4, 769 
n6, 777 m, 778m,784 n,785andn7, 
826, 827, 833 an 9 and 4, 834 and 
m 7,836 and n 4, 836 and n 9,837, 
838 m 7, 839, 840 and m 2, 841 and 
m6, 842,844andm4,847 nn land 
4, 1226 m. 

Ijintluglt Kh5n-i-Mas*ud b. 'Ali-ud- 
Din Jaiii, 768 n 4, 769, and n 6, 
776 n. See also under 
Khan Jalnl-ud-Din Mas'iid. 

Kutlngb lMa8‘ud b. Jiini, Malik, 712 
n 9. See the nbure. 
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^ah b. Sa1(an Ibrahim 
^Binawi, 100. 

9ntlo|;Si Sultan, title of Bnrlh the 
HSjib, which see, 1118 nO. 

]|iatuhu, the Nuy&n, one of the 
generals of the OhingTa Khan. 
1019 n. 1020 n. 

IKntuhu, a Shah-zadah of the family 
of the Ohingia Khan. 1141 n. 

Kuz or Guz Khan, fourth son of 
Mughal ^an, 876 n. 


Kyuk ^Xn b. OktSe (i'Sn, eon of 
the Ohingis zlvil, 1062 

andnO, 1106n, 1116n6, 1128n, 
1187 n, 1142n, 1144 and n 8,1148 
andnnd) 6 andO, 1149andn7, 
1160 and n, 1161 n, 1162 n, 1167 
andn9, 1168, 1169,1160 and » 8, 
1162,1168 and n 7, 1104, 1166 1 », 
1170 n, 1171 n, 1172 andnO, 
117? and n 1,1178n, 1170», 1180 
tt, 1181 n2,il84n,1186n, 1186 m. 


L. 

Ufihin, the KhitS-i.-—an army offi¬ 
cer of Kubaohah in Sinduatan, 

294-n. 

Li-fih>n Beg,—a chief of the ?ar- 
lughs in Mawara-un-Nahr, 909 n. 

Laddab, son of the Bio of Ohand- 
wSI [Qi,and-w5r], 743. 

Lailat-nl-l^adr, [the night of 
Power],—the 27th of the month 
of Ramadan, 831 and n 8. 

Laifi, the ^ufFar,—head of the Bra¬ 
ziers of Sijistin, 19 and n 1, 183 
m2. 

Laig b. ’All b. Lais, the Brazier,— 
of the family of the ^uffarians, 

84 n 6, 184 n, 185 m. 

Lak, the,—a sept of nomad Kurds, 

817 M 5, 016 m. 

Lakan the Lak, Amir of Aytkln- 
abad, 317 andn6. 

Lak Bakhsh,—the giver of lake, a 
title given to l^ntb-ud-Dln 
Ibak, 512 m 4. 

LakhI, eon of Jundharah,—of the 
Bbati tribe of llindus, 79 m, 80 «. 

liukhia Hazarahs, the,—name of a 
tribe. <M>9 n 6. 


Lakhman Sen,—of the Hindu dy¬ 
nasty of XudTah, 658 n 1. 

Lakhmapa or Lakshmapa, son of 
Dasarata,—half-brother of Rim 
Chandra, 648 n 2,685 m 6. 

Lakhmania Rao. see under BXe 
Lakhmania. 

Lama, the,—pontiff of the Bud¬ 
dhists, 1068 m 6. 

Lamaists, the, 951 n. 

Lamak [liameoh of Scripture], 808. 

Landaey, signification of tho word, 
278 m 4. 

Lane, zxzi, 603 m 7, 829 mB, 1296 
M 1. 

Lit, the,—name of on idol, 1068 

n6. 

Latlif-i-CfiiivIsi. the,—of Imlm 
Fakhr-nd-Din Razi, 386 mO. 

Llwad b. Sam [Shorn] b. Nub 
[Noah], 804. 

LawRc, Abu ’Ali-i-, ruler of Ghaz- 
nin, 78, 166 m, 320 m 8. He seems 
to be the same person as the 
next. 

Lawik, Abu Bikr-i-, Amir of Qhaz- 
nin, 71 nnd n 5,72 m 6. 
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Layau the,—a title.—See nnder 
Liwin. [m3. 

Iiae,648 m6, 67Sm8, SOQmS, 1S76 

Lees, Colonel W. R., a, 67 n 8, 
1269 m. 

Lesnr, 884 m. 

Lesviqae, 884 m. 

“Life of Genghisoan [Ohi ngis 
^In] the Great,” P4tia de la 
Croix’s, 800 m, 898 m. 

Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of 
Kashgar, Bonlger’s, 1046 m. 

Lik-Til or Lek-Tal, the rebel slare 
of Salman Ma’iss-nd-Din Mnham* 
mad-i-Sim, 476 m, 477 m, 482 m, 
484 m. 

LlVuni l^lton,—daaghter of 'Ko^> 
luk, son of the Tayinak KhSn. 
046 m. 

Lingard, 300 m. 

Lion of the Mountains, the, 213 m 6. 
See Asad-ud-Din g^er-i-Koh. 

Li-win [the Layau of Enropeans], 
—title of the Bidshlh of ^ashiu. 
1066 m8. 


Lodi,—See nnder Ludl. 

Loe-daey,—the proper spelling of 
the name Lodi or Ludi, 108 m. 

Louis VII. of France, 221 m. 

Louis IX. of France, 1200ml. 

Lubb-ut>Ta^ri]^, the, 41 m 8, 94 
m8, 97m4kll7m, 136n8,148ml, 
868 N 8,407 n6, 4iem8, 469 m0, 
628m,688 m 2,689m,628ml, 681 
m 7,860 m 8, ^1856 m 6. 

Ludi or Lodi, surname of Ibrihim 
b. Shih Mnsain, GBiuri. 610 m. 

Ludi or Lodi tribe of Afghlna. the, 
820m4^611m. 

Ludiah dynasty in India, the, 610 
m, 611m. 

Luhr-asp, 808 mO. See Kai-Lubra- 
sib, the Tyrant. 

Lnmsden, Mathew,—app. ix. 

Lurs, the,—a tribe of nomads ia 
’Ir&h. 1103 m. 

Lyew-ping-ohong, the Chinese 
Bonsa, 1818 m. 

Ly>Hyen, BidsJjlh of l^aaj^in, 1086 
m 8. 


Maoedonians, the, 1046 m. 

Mao D. Kinneir’s " Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire,” 
64ml. 

Maogregor, Colonel C. M., 1116 m 6. 

Mi-Chin b. Chin b. Yifia [Japheth] 
871m. 

Ma-Cbin b. Tu^i b. Bu-zanjar 
sorereign of the Mng]|al I-mij;:, 
804 n, 806 n. 

Ma’dan.j-Akhbir-i-Abmadl. the,—a 
hiatoi-ical work, xvi, 687-« 4,739 
m6. 

Madhob Sen b. Bie Lakhmaviab,— 


of the Hindu dynasty of Nudiah, 
668 ml. 

Mie Khnaran b. Bahram,—anoestor 
of llhir ibn-nl-ljinsain, 0. 

Maha-kii Diw,—the idol temple of, 
621m 6, 622,623, 628. 

Mihin-i- Kh aaa’i b. Aa’ad,—anoes¬ 
tor of Tahir ibn-nl-^usain, 0 ml. 

Maha-pali,—the Bajah of Gwiliyur, 
610 m 7. 

Mahd-i-’Irah [or the ’Irihi spouse], 
sister of Sulfan Sanjar Salju^i, 
107 audmO, 108. 

Mahdi, al-, [the Director or Guide], 
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—tb« l 4 st of the terelre Iminuot 
the SfaPfth, 1189 andnO. 

Mahdi, al-,—the 'Abbasi S^alifah, 
874n6,1189andn9. 

Jfahl Marftib, aignifioation of the 
term, 1295 m 8. 

Hahi Snba^i, eignifloatioa of the 
term, 1296 and n 8. 

Uih ICalik, daughter of Ghiyaa-ad* 
Din Mn^ammad'i-Sam, xzii, 801, 
891. 

MabmSd of Ghaanin. Snltan Yamin* 
nd-Danlah N4am-ad-DIn Aba'l- 
l^Laaim, eon of Sabnk-Tigin, 
xzxiii, 20 a 3,41 n, 44 » 8, 47 and 
n 9, 48,49 and n 8, 50 and nn 8 
and 4, 61 and nn 0 and 7, 68 n, 
67 and n 1,68, 74 n 3, 75 and 
nn 6 and 7, 76 and nn 8 and 1, 
78n, 79n, 80 n and n 6, 81 and 
n, 62 n 7, 83,84 and notea, 85 n, 
86 n, 87 and n, 88 and nn 8 and 
7, 89 n 8, 91 n 9, 92 and nn 3 
and 4, 93, 96, 99 and n, 102 n 4, 
104,105 n, 107,112 n 6, 116 and 
n and n3, 117 n, 118, 119, 120 
andnS, 129 n 2, 186 n, 232 n, 
885 n 6, 293 n, 308 n 2, 816 n 
and n 2,820 and n 4, 321 and n 7, 
882 and n, 323 n, 824 n, 329 and 
n, 889 n 7, 341 n 6, 364 and n 6, 
419n 6, 448,462 n 8, 463 n4, 487 
n 6, 609 n, 610 n, 686 n, 637 n, 903 
n, 904 n, 906 n, 1132 n.—app. xii, 
xvii, xTiii, zx. 

Mahmud the Patan King of Guzerat, 
611 n. 

Mabmud the TaranI,—^his rebellion 
in Bnkhtra. 1128 n, 1146 n. 

Mabmod'i-Ataah ^’ar [the Fire- 
eater], Shail^, 1146, 1147,1148. 

Mabniud b. GhijrSn.nd-Din Mnbam- 


mad-i-BIa, ghanaabi Snltln o( 
i&nr, zziU, 1. li. 888 « 8,889, 894 
and n, 896,896, 897 andim6,8, 
9 and 8, 898 andnn6 and 7, 899 
n and nn8,8 and 7, 400 andnS, 
401», 402n, 408 andn, 404 and 
nl. 405, 406, 407nn6and 7 408, 
409,410nn 8 and 6,411«, 418,414 
andnnS and 2,415, 418n8, 481 
n7, 482, 438naudfl7, 434n, 470 
n2, 472, 476 n, 478 n 6, 480 n, 
490, 402 n 7, 493 n, 494 n 1,407 
n8, 498n, 601 andn.6, 602nand 
n6,608 andn8, 619n, 622and 
n6, 628n, 524n, 626n, 626 n8, 
687 n, 628 n 2, 607n6,1199n,-- 
app. xvi. His title was Ohiyaa- 
nd-DIn. 

Mabmad-i'Iran ghSh b. 'AlS-nd-Din 
Hnbammad the Pearl of CBxiir. 
894 n, 396,896,399,408. 

Mabmiid b. lyal Aisalan, Salvia 
Shah.i-Jalal.nd.Pin. Khwiraam 
Sbah, 239, 246 andn 6. See also 
under Snltan ghah, Jalal-nd.Din. 

Mahmad b. Khusrau ghah b. Bahrim 
Shah. Ghaanawi. 113. 

Mahmiid b. Malik Shah b. Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-Ghazi. the Saljukl, 188 and 
n7, 143 n2,144n and a 8,167 and 
n4, 158 andn, 169. His title 
was Mnghls-nd-DIn. 

Mahmud b. Mas’od-i-Karim, Ghas- 
nawl, 107. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik 
g^kh SaljukI,—nephew of Snlfan 
Sanjar, 146 n 6, 147n8, 161 n6, 
169 n 7,170 n 8, 204 n, 876 n. 

Mahmud b. Mnhnmmad-i-Sam, 
GhnrI, Snltan, 268 and n 9, 268 n. 
See also under Mahmud b. ^iyi3' 
nd-Din. 
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tfa^mud b. SultSn Ibrihim CBiai- 
nawi, 105 and n 6. 

Mahmud b. Sal(in Mandud Gbax- 
nawi, 07. 

Ifa^mud'i-WarriV, of Nig^Xpur, 17, 
18. 

Mabmiid Yalwlj, the BnUtXr, the 
*Azis and $&I;ib*i-A*fani of the 
Ohinffiziah dynaety, 1076 n, 
1119 %, llSSn, 1141 n, 1140n7, 
1162 a, 1184 a, 1186 a, 1217 a. 

Mabmiid Khan. XVIth of the Afra- 
Biya|>i g^aus of Mawara-nu-Nahr, 
006 a. 

Mal^mud Shan b. Mal^ammad-i* 
Araalan Khan, eon of the Bnyhra 
|[han,—the XXth of the Afraai- 
ySbi Khane of Tnrkiatan, 180 n 7, 
239 A, 006 A, 007 a, 908 a, 926 n, 
026 a. Hie title was £akn-ad- 
Din. 

Mabmud Shah b. Khasran Malik b. 
^tnerau ghah, Ghaznawi, 116. 

Mabmudi dynasty, the, 26 and a 1, 
08A8,100w4, 111, 112A6, 113n, 
114 and a, 116, 127, 132, 184. 
Also called the QhaznawTah and 
Yaminiah dynasty. 

Mabmiidi [of Mabmud of GBiazninl 
family, the, 840, 842,348 n, 360 n, 
864 and n 6, 336 and a 7, 368 
A 2, 877, 422, 440, 448, 462, 455, 
1062 A 7, 1072 A 6. 

Mabmudi Maliks, the. See the 
Mabmudi dynasty. 

" Mahommedan History,’’ Price’s, 
444 A. 

Mahrattas, the, 601 n. 

Mah'Bue, ’Amfl or governor of the 
district near tfzgand, on the part 
of Saltan Mabmud of Ghaznin. 
63 n. 


Mnimandi, al,—^wSjah-l-FX|tl 

Abmad b. Qaaan,—Wazir of Sul- 
tSn Mas'ud b. Mabmud of Gfaai» 
nin, 02 A 8, 120 a 6. 

Main, the Bev. Robert, 268 a 8. 

Mairs or Mere, the,—name, of a 
Hindu people, 620 a. 

Maiami’nI-Khivar. the,—name of a 
historical work, 860 n 2, 800 a, 
894 a, 1020 a. 

Mijar, son of the Nii-yin Clji, 
1180 a. 

Majd-nd-Danlah Bnwiah,— last of 
the Bawiab dynasty in ’Irab, 
87 A. 

Majd-nd-Danlah b. Sayyid ’Ala-nd- 
-Danlah the Hamadani, of the 
race of ‘Ali, 996 a. 

Majd-ad>Din,the Kal-yuni, Malik,— 
governor of Hirat under the 
Maghals, 1128 a. 

Majd-nd-Din, the Model, $i;i,— 
of Ghiyag-nd-Din Mnbammad-I- 
Sam Ghuri, 883. 

Majd-nd-Din Mnbammad b. Qosan 
b. Ta’iis,—one of the Sayyids of 
Qillah, 1242 A 2. 

Majd-nd-Din Musawi, Sayyid,— 
Wazir of Snltan Saif-nd-Din 
Suri, 866, 440, 442,445. 

Majd-nd-Din the Tabrizi, Malik, 
1262 a. 

Majd-nd-Dio Tulaki, fCXgi,—mater¬ 
nal uncle of Minh5j-i-Saraj, 468, 
1060 A 5. 

Mujd-al-Mnlk, ^wSjah gafi-ud- 
Din, VVazir of Ghiyas-nd-din Mn- 
bammad-i-Sam Ghuri, 390, 414. 

Majd-ulMnlk ’TTmr-i-Baji, the Kafi 
—one of the Wazirs of Saltan 
Mnbammad Khwarazm Shah. 
990 A, 1027 A 8. 
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Majdud b/SuItSii Mas’ud b. Mah¬ 
mud of CHiaanin. 96, 126 n 5. 

llBjlr-nd'DIn Faytr-nbMulk. Soe 
under Fa]^r-a]-Mnlk N4Bin-nd- 
Dhi. 

Uajir-nl-Hnlk Sliaraf-nd-Din Mu- 
faffar,—onoof the Amirs of Sultan 
Mulmmmad Ehwirasm ghSh, 

1028 n, 1029 n, 1080 n, 1031 n, 
1032 n. 

Ifajlr-nl-Mulk 'Umr>i-H,ajT, the 
Kafi, one of the Wazirs of Sultan 
linbammad ^warasm g]iah, 
990 a, 1027 n8. 

** Mabkniit-nl-'Amid-i-Aba Nafr>i- 
Ifishkan,”—of Abn-l-Fa?l-i- 

Mubammad Al>Baihabi, 87 n, 
106 n. 

Mtkan b. KikI, Dilami,—of the 
Al-i-Ziyir dynasty, sovereign of 
Onrgin, 87 n, 65 and it 1, 60 and 
m2. 

ItHkhdum-i-Jahanan-i-Jahan.—a 
Mnbammadan saint, 641 n 6. 

Makhzan-i-AfyhinT. the,—a histori* 
cal work, zvi, 622 n. 

Makrit tribe, the,—of tho l^aiat 
division of Mn yha ls. zlviii, 273 n, 
931 n, 940 n, 941 m, 944 n, 945 m, 
946 n, 947 m, 949 n, 950 n, 961 n, 
964 n 2, 980 n 1, 981 n, 982 n, 
983 n, 1091 n, 1102 n. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 442 m, 1264 n, 
1279 n, 1292 m. 

Mai SIw,—tho Bae of Gwaliyur, 
610 and n7. 

Malik of Kabul, the,—pnt to death 
by Hulakil Khan. 717 n. 

Malik, the son of Dn'ar,—’Aziz of 
Mifr, 696. 

Melik b. Uktae ^a'in, son of the 
Ohiiiglz Kh an. 1142 n, 1168n. 


Malik-nl-'Adil Abu Bikr b. Malik* 
nl-K3miI, NSflr-ud-DIn, al* 
Aiyubi, 220 n6, 280n. 

Mnlik-nl-’Adil al-,—Abu'l-l^Ssim 
17ur-nd*Dm Mabmud, son of 
‘Imad-nd-Din Zangi, 204 n. 

Malik-nl-’Adil Suif-nd-Din Aba 
Bikr-i'Mnbammod b. Aiyub, son 
of ghadi, al-Euvdl, xlvii, 208 and 
n 9, 210, 222 and » 8, 223 and n 6, 
224 and n 2, 226 and m 4, 226 and 
n8, 227 nndm9, 228 n 4, 1266 
nO, 1267 n6. 

Malik-ul-Affal Abn-I-Hasnn-i-'Ali 
Nur-ud-Din b. galal.i-ud-Din al- 
Aiy ubT, 219, 221 and m 7, 222 and 
nn 8 and 9, 223 n and mm 2, 4 and 
6, 224 and n 8. 

Malik-nl-Aftal tfajm-nd-DIn Abu 
Lashkar-i-Aiyub. Bee Aiyub b. 
Sliadi. 

Malik-nl-Amjad b. MHlik-nl-'Adil 
Suif-ud-Dtn Abii Bikr-i-Mubam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226. 

Malik-nl-Ashraf b. MnIik-nl-*Adi. 
Saif-nd-Dln Abii Bikr-i-Mubam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 and n 7, 228 
m 4, 297 m, 298 m. 

Malik-nl-Awbad b. Malik-ul- *Adn 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Mubam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 and n 7. 

Malik-ul-’Aziz b. Malik-nl-Zahir 
Gfaiyag-nd-DIn b. galab-ud-DIn 
Yusnf nl-AiyubI, 1267 n6. 

MuIik-nl-’Aziz, ’Imad-iid-Din, Abu- 
-1-Fatli, ’Usman b g ISb-ud-DIn 
Yusnf 111-Aiyubi, 219, 222 andn 
and nm 8 and 9, 223 n and nn 4 
and 6, 224, 226 n. 

Miilik-nl-’Aziz i^aliir-nd-DIn Saif- 
nl-Islim, son of Aiyub b. Shadi. 
al-KnrdI, 208 and n 9. 
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Malik*nl>FS’u SibiV-nd-Din Ibra¬ 
him b. Ma1ik-nl-’Adil Saif-nd-Din 
Abtt Bikr-i-Mabammad ^-Aiyubl, 
226 and n 6, 228 n 4. 

Halik-nl-ghasI b. Malik-uI-’Adil 
flaif-od-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mabatn- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 and n 6. See 
also under Shihab-nd-Din-i- 
Ghtai. 

Malik-nl-9ujjab, [Head of the 
Otiamberlaina],—name of a title, 
820 apd n 4. 

Malik-nl-Jawad Hi^affar-nd-DIn 
Yunas, son of Shama-nd-Din. 
Mawdud, al-Aiydbi, 229 n 6. 

Malik-nl-Jibal, title of Kntb-ad- 
Din Mnbomroad b. ’Izz-nd-Din 
al-Haaain Ohuri,«wbioh aee. 

Malik-nl-Kimil b. Malik>nl-’Adil 
Saif-nd-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mubam- 
mad, al-AiyubI, 223 n 6, 226 end 
« 7, 227 n 4, 228 and n 4, 229 and 
mS. 

It^lik-nl-Eainil Mnbammad b Shi- 
hab-nd-Din ^azi, al-Aijubi, Iv, 
1266 and nn 0 and 2, 1266 and 
N 4, 1267 andn6,1268, 1270 and 
n2, 1272 n 6, 1273 n 7, 1274 a 7. 

Ualtk-nl-Mamdud b. Malik-ul-'Adil, 
Saif-nd-Din Abd Bikr-i-Mnbam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226. 

Malik-nl- Manfur b. Malik-nl-’Aziz 
b. ^alab-nd-Din Yuauf al-Aiyubi, 
228 n, 224, 226 n. 

Ifalik-nl-Manfiir Nur-nd-Din ’Ali 
b. 'Izz-nd-Din Ibak, the Turk¬ 
man, sovereign of Mi^r, 1276 w. 

Halik-nl-Mas’dd b. Malik-nl-’Adil, 
Saif-nd-Din Abd Bikr-i-Mnbam- 
mad al-Aiydbi, 226 n 7. 

Malik-nl-Mn’ajisam, Shamg-nd-Dan- 
lah, Turin Sh^b, son of Abu 


La§hkar-i-Aiydb b. Shidi al- 
Enrdi, 208 n 9, 214 a 6, 217 a, 
229 a 6, 230a. 

Malik-nl-Mn'ajsKam-i-’Isi b. Malik- 
nl-’Adil Saif-nd-Din Abd Bikr-i- 
Mnbammad al-Aiy dbi, 226 and a7, 
227 and a 9, 228 and a 4, 1267 a 6. 

Malik-nl-Mnbsin b. $alab-ad-Din 
Yusuf al-Aiydbi, 222 and a. 

Malik-nl-Mnshtammir b, ^alib-nd- 
Din Yusaf al-Aiydbi, 222 and a, 

Mnlik-nl-Mnifatfar, Saif-nd-Din 
I^nduz, the Turkman, sovereign 
of Mifr, 1276a, 1278a. 

Malik-nl-Umari [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], a title, 286. 

Malik-nn-Na$ir, title of Sa15b-nd- 
Din Yusuf al-Aiydbi, 217 n, 218 
and a 6. 

Malik-nn-NSfir Salab-nd-Din-i- 
Da’ud b. Malik ul-Mn’SHFfam-i- 
'Isa al-Aiyubi, 227a 9, 228 a4, 
229 n 6, 1267 a 6. 

Malik-nn-Nifir ^alab-nd-Din 
Yusnf b. Malik-nl-’Aziz b. Malik- 
n^-^hir Ghivas-nd-Din. al- 
Aiyubi, Sultan of Haleb and 
Sham, 1263a, 1264n, 1267 and 
a 6, 1276, 1276 a, 1278 a. 

Malik-nn-Nawwab, Ibak,—one of 
the Malika of Najir-ud-Din Mah¬ 
mud Shah of Dihli, 718. 

Ma1ik-nr-Bab>m-i-Abd Na^r, son of 
'Imad-nd-DIn, son of Sa1(an-nd- 
Danlah, Bnwiah, 185 a 2. 

Malik-ns-Sa‘id, the ?ahib, or Lord 
of Mardin, 1279 a. 

Malik-ns-Sa’is, Sliams-nd-DIn Mu¬ 
hammad, 189 and a 9. See also 
under gbams-nd-Din Muhammad 
the Malik-ns-Si’is b. Taj-ud-Din 
Abn-l-Fath. 
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]tslik-af-9(Iib*i-lBniS’n ‘Imid-ud* 
Din b. Malik-nl-'Adil Saif-nd> 
Din Aba Bikr>i>Ma^ammad al- 
Aijubi, Lord of Ba'albak, 226, 
226 n 6. 

Ha1ik-n|>$S1i\^ Isma’i], son of Snlfin 
Nar-ad-DinMa^mud-i-Zaogl, 205 
and n 6, 206 and n 7, 207. In the 
text he is called 'Ali. 

Malik-n^-l^aUb Najm-nd-Din Aijub 
b. Malik-uUKimil b. Malik-nl- 
'Adil Saif-nd-Din al-Aijdbi, 220 
and n6. 

Malik-U9>(^alih b. l$ala^-nd-Din 
Yusnf al-Aijdbi, 222 and n. 

Malik-nt-Tahir, Band^fndar, 1278 n. 
See under Bandkadar. 

Malik-nt-TahirGhiyas-nd-Dm Abn'l 
Mansur-i-Ghazi b. Sala^i.ad-DIn 
Yusnf al-Aiyubi, 222 n, 225 n, 
1267 n 6. 

Malik-nt-Tnjjar, signifioation of 
the term, 790 andn7. 

Malik-Uf‘^afir al-Mashtammir. Mn- 
faffar-nd-Din, Abu-l-J^asim, sonof 
Salal^-nd-Din Yusuf al-Aijubi, 
222 n. 

Malik-nz-Zahid Majir-nd-DIn, Abu 
Snliman-i-Da’ud b Sala|;-nd-Din 
Yusnf al-Aijubi, 222 n. 

Malik-n(-^hir, son of Salah-ud-Din 
Yusuf al-Aijubi, 221, 222 n and 
n8. 

Malik A^ul b. Kutan b. t7ktaeICa’an, 
son of the Qhingiz Khan, 1186 n. 

Malik Aghul b. Malik b. Uktae 
^a’in, son of the Qliingiz Khan, 
1182 n. 

Malik Arsalan b. Mas’ud-i-Karim 
Ghaznawi, 107. 

Malik Qliihr b. Mas’ud-i-Karim 
Ghaznawi. 107. 


Malik COlihr b. SnUSn Ibr&bim 
Ghaznawi. 105 and n 8. 

Malik Dad b. SuItSn IbrShim Ghaz> 
nawi, 106. 

Malik ^Sn the Khali.—a general 
of Sultan JalSl-ud-Din Khwarazm 
Shah. 639 and n 6, 540n. 

Miilik ]^ln b. Takish-i-Khwarazm 
Shah- 249 n 3, 260 and n» 4,6 and 
6, 261 fin 9 and 1, 254. 

Malik Khan, Yamln-ul-Mulk, ruler 
of Hirat, lx, 287 and n and n» 9 
and 1,280 n, 290 n, 291 n, 409 n 6, 
412, 415, 417,471 n 6,640 n, 680 n, 
1006 nl, 1013, 1014 n 2, 1015 
andn, 1016, 1017 », 1018, 1019 n, 
1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1022 n, 1023. 

Malik Shah, of Wakhsh.—one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Ma’izz-ud-DIii 
Mui^ammad-i-Siin, Ghuri, 436, 
490. 

Malik ghah b. Alb Arsalan-i-Ghazi. 
son of DS’ud-i-Jayhar Bog, the 
Salj uki, 106 n and n C, 108 n 6, 
136 n, 137 andn»6 and 6, 188 n 
andn8, 139 andn, 140 andn 6, 
141 and n, 142 and n 1, 143 and 
n 2, 144 n, 140 andn 6, 148 n6, 
168, 169 n, 168 n 2, 169 n 7, 173 
n 4, 186 and n, 232 n, 006 n, 914b. 
He was styled Jalal-nd-Din. 

Malik ghah b. BarkiirulF b. Sultan 
Malik Shah. Saljuki, 144n, 146n4. 

Malik ^ah b. ^usrau Malik, son 
of Khusran ghah Ghazuawi. 
116, 4o2n9, 456nl. 

Malik Shah b. Mahmud b. Mul^am- 
mad, son of Saltan Malik Shah 
SuljukI, 161 n 6, 174 n. 

Malik ^ah b. Na^ir-ud-Din ’Us- 
min, son of Taj-ud-Diu-i-lJlurab, 
104. 
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Mftlik 8hkh b. SaI(Sn IbMhim 
Qhagnawi. 106. 

Malik b. To^^il'i-Arsalin 
Shkh BaljukI, 172 n 8. 

Malik Sher, the Qbiirl l^akim of 
Kibnl. 1016 n. 

Malik g^er b. Baltin Ibrihim Ghoa- 
nawi, 106. 

Melik-Zad b. Mos’ud'i'Karim Ohaz- 
nawi, 107, 

Malik'Zad b. Salman Ibrihim Gfaaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Malikah of Kidan, the, wife of Bnl* 
fan Bahi>nd-DIn Bam Ghuri. 342. 

Malikah-i-Haji, the, daughter of 
IKnfb-nd-Din, the Malik-nl-Jibal, 
Malik of ^ur, 847. 

Malikah'i-Jahin,the, mother of Sol* 
fail Muhammad Khwarazm Sh&h, 
1212. 

Malikah-i-Jahiin, the, mother of 
Tij-ad>Din Zangi, of Bamian, 
842 and n 9. 

Malikah-i-Jahan, JalM-nd-Dunya 
wa’d-DIn, the,—mother of Nnjir- 
nd'DIn Mahmud Shah, of Dihll, 
676, 677, 701, 710, 786. 

Malikah-i-JaliilT, the, daughter of 
Ghivas-ud-Din Mahammad-i>Sam 
Ghuri, 182 andn2, 412, 419 and 
n 6, 4g7. 

Malikah-i-KhuraBaii. the, mother of 
Alb-Araalan-i-GhSzi. son of Ma> 
lik I^izil-Araalan, 342. 

Malikuh-i-Mn’affamah, Jalal'Ud- 
Dunya wa’d-DIn, the, 389. See 
under Malikah-i-Jalali. 

Malikah-i-Mu’izziah, the, daughter 
of Malik Taj-nd-OIn of Timran, 
408. 

Malikah Tnrkan, the, mother of 
Sulfan ghah Mahmtid, son of lyal 


Arsalan ^waraim Sliah, 289 

n3. 

Malir Jafs, the,—name of a tribe 
in the Koh-i-Jud, 1182 n. 

Malka, the Hindu,—leader of the 
rebels of the Eoh-piiyah of Me* 
wat, 860. 

Malkirab b. Tnbba’, of the TabI* 
bi’ah of Yaman, 7. 

Malleson, Col. G. B., 1022 n, 1027 
nS, 1045n, 1046n, 1068 n6, 

1202 n, 1203 n. 

ilamluk, in what sense understood, 
168 n 2. 

Ma'mun, al-,—the ’AbbasI Khali* 
fah, 9, 10,11 andn9, 12andnn 
6 and 3, 13,14, 27. 

Ma’mun b. Mubammadal-Farlghuni, 
—Lord of Jurjanlah of Khwa* 
razm, 84 n 8, 232 n, 233 and n7. 

Man, a weight, 1064 n 2. 

Manat,—one of three chief idols of 
the pagans of Makkah, 82 and 
»6, 1058 n 6. 

Mandahars, the,—name of a people, 
795 ». 

Mandays, the,—of the Khalr’lii 
division of the Afghan nation, 
1044 ». 

Mandeville, Sir John,'1173 nl. 

Man^ or Mansog b. Yafi^ [Japheth], 
870 », 871 n. 

Mangal DIw, son of MalDIw, Rajah 
of Gwaliyur, 619 and n 7, 620, 

Mangall ^an [styled also Mangali 
^wajah], Boir of TImur-Tnsh. 
the Mughal chieftain, 888 n, 

Mangttli Kh5n b. Yal-duz,—Vll 
sovereign of the Mughal Imaii, 
881 n. 

Mangasae, the Mughal Daro|^ah of 
Hiriit, 1128 n. 
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Uuigatio or Maagae, the Mof^l 
Bbahnah of Uirit, 1087 n, 1089 n7, 
1049 » 2, 1054 1199 n, 1200 n, 

1206 A 8. 

Mang-barai'i-Zaid or MangQras-i* 
Zud aawir, Amir,—one of the 
Turkish slares of Ghiyaji-ud-Din 
Mahmud ^uri, 896 and n 9, 896 
and n. 

Mangirak,—one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud of GHiaznin. son 
of Sabuk-Tigin, 91 n8. 

Mangit tribe, the, 866 n. 

Mnngkut Nairiin Mnghals, the, 916n, 
1094 A, 1116 A. 

Manglik the Nuyiin,—who married 
the Ohinifiz Khan’s mother, 1080 
A 6. See Minglik Ichakah, 

Mangii or Mangus, b. l^arajah the 
Atabak, goTemor of Fora on the 
part of the Saljulf: sorereigns, 
174 A. 

Mangu ^han, son of Tuli, son of the 
Q]^ingiz Khan, xlyii, 164, 667 n4, 
696A, 699 n 2, 700 a 8, 784 n6, 
786 and a 6, 793,809 n 1,1078 a 8, 
1088 a, 1089 a, 1093 a, 1094 a, 
1110 a, 1136 a 6, 1140 a, 1141a, 
1152 a, 1153 a, 1167 a 1,1162 a, 
1165 A, 1169 a, 1170 a, 1171 a, 
1172,1176 and A 9,1177, 1178 a, 
1179 A, 1180 and A, 1181 Aand n2, 
1182 andn4, 1183 and a, 1184 a, 
1186 a, 1186 andn, 1189, 1190 
A 1,1191a, 1192, 1193 a, 1194 a, 
1196,1196, 1200 a, 1202 a, 1206, 
121lA&andA, I216andAn land4, 
1217 a, 1218 a, 1219 a, 1220 a, 
1221 A, 1222 A, 1223 and a, 1224 a, 
1226 and A, 1226 and n, 1256 and 
A 6, 1257 and A, 1203 «, 1264 n, 
1266 A and v 2, 1260, 1267 >i 6, 


1876 a, 1878 a, 1286 a, 1287 a, 
1290 A 1,1201,1202 and a, 1298 s. 

Manguli Beg,--slaye of Mn^ayyid* 
i-A'inah-dar, 188 a 1, 846 a 8, 
247 A. 

Mangutah the Nujan,—one of the 
generals of the QJiingia ^an, 
666 a, 667 and a 4, 727, 807 and 
n 1,810 A, 812, 818, 1068, 1109, 
1126 A 6, 1162,1168 and a, 1164, 
1201 A. 

Mani [Manioheean] religion, the, 
927 a. 

Maniohsean Ohristians, the, 667 
A 4. 

Manii, the surname of the rulers 
of Bhutah or Bhati, 693 n. 

Manjawk, or Kira, definition of, 
1133 a 0. 

Mnnjho, the,—name of a people, 
899 A, 

Mankadhu or Mankadab, the Jus- 
bi, the Muin, 1047 and a 6, 

Mankalmish,—one of the emissaries 
of Hulaku to Rukn-ud-Din Kliiir 
8hnh, 1206 A 3. 

Mankuti, the Nuyin, 1180 ii. 

Mansag or Manshij b. Yaflj) [Ja- 
pheth], 870 A. 

Man;ur b. ’Abd-uI-Malik b. NTih 
Sumuni, 29, 41 and nn 6 and 8, 
42 A1, 43 and A 4, 71 and a 4, 
185 A, 186 H. 

Mansur b. Ahmad b. Asad Samani, 
29,54 

Man;iir b. ’Ali,—governor of Hirst 
for the Snmanis, 37 n, 

Man;ur-i-Fu1iid Sutun, of the 
family of Bnwiah,—last of the 
Dilami sovereigns in Fiirs, 174n. 

Manfiir b. Ishiih b. Ismn’il, Ssmitni, 
36. 
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llanfiir b. lemnH b. Abmad b. 
Aaad Samnni, 88, 64. 

Han|ur b, Nafr b. Abmad b. lama’Q, 
Saintnl, 64. 

Maufur b. Kub b. Man|ur SamSnl, 
Iriii, 44, 46, 49 and n 8, 60 and n 
1, 68 na 8 and 1, 64, 78 n 6. 

Uanfur b. N&b b. Nayr b. Abmad, 
Samani, 20, 88, 41 n8, 43, 43 and 
n 4, 44 and n 4, 64, 71'and n 4, 72 
n6, 185n. Ho was called Abu 
^alib'i'Manfur. 

Ifanfur b. Salman Manddd, Ohaz- 
nawi, 97. 

Manfur b. Bahrain Shah Ghaz- 
nawi. 111. 

Manusbihr b. Iraj, Xth of the Baa> 
taiilah djnaety of ’Ajam, 3, 6, 0, 
1058 and n 6. 

Manugbihr b. ghams-nl-Ma’all 
bua, aon of Waahmglr, 81 n. 

Manulun ^atun. See under Ma- 
tulun Khatun. 

Uamg]ianl family, the, 1030 and n 
7, 1199 a. 

Uaraj (Taraj) b. Taflii [Japheth], 
870 n. 

Maroo Polo, 962 n, 960 n 6, 1069 n, 
1140 », 1146 n, 1219 n. 

Mardan gljSh b. Salt&n Maa’ud, of 
Ghaznin. 96. 

Mardatranj,—general of the Sa- 
mini foroea, 66 n 1, 001 n, 908 n. 

Margatae, the Mughal Shalinah of 
Hirat, 1206 n 3, 

Marghazi, the,—name of a tribe, 
1029 n. 

Marnlaa, Maraaa or Mamaa, aon 
of l^nbak the Malik, 306. 

Maronna or Marguna, the Roman 
Phyaician, 1268 n 9, 1269 n, 

1270 m. 


Margad b. *Abd-u1 Knlil, of the 
TabSbi’ah of Taman, 7. 

Maraden, W., 718. 

Marahman, 41 n, 445 n, 462 n, 466 n, 
467 n, 479 n, 624 n, 6271», 663 
ft 6, 660 n 8, 690 n 8. 

Marutha, a Bishop, 1270 n. See 
under Maronga. 

Marzabin, S'^mgam-nd.Danlah b. 
’Ufd-nd-Danlah Fana ^uaran, 
Dilami, 57, 64 and n 1, 66. 

Marzabati b. Hariz, the ’Ajami, of 
the Tababi’ah, of Taman, 8. 

Maailik va Mamllik, the,—name 
of a geographical work, xvi, 20 
n8, 28n8, 70»6, 64n8, I88n7, 
196 n2, 200n 6, 201 n 2, 233 n 6, 
288» 3, 295n, 806 n 7, 423 n8, 
426 M 6, 674 n 8, 928 n, 994 «, 1008 
1% 6, 1009 n, 1018 n, 1021 n 2. 
1025 m, 1031 n, 1036 n 1, 1061 
and n, 1123n, 1188n, 1203 n8, 
1240 a, 1278 a. 

Maacon’a History of the Germans, 
870 a. 

Uaahbruian,—^prebably the BSah. 
bruian,—name of a people, 872 a. 

Hagrub b. A brahah-nl-A ghram, of 
the Tababi’ah of Taman, 8. 

Masson, 839 a 7, 427 a, 1068 a 6. 

Mas’ud b. Arsalan, Snitan of 
Rum, of the Sa'jub dynasty, 160 a, 

Mas’ud b. Mabmud of Qhnznin. 
Snl(an, rii, zr, «i, 76 n 8, 86 n, 
87 a, 88 andaa 4 and 7, 89 and a 
8, 90 and an 1 and 4, 91 and aa 
6 and 2, 92 and an 3 and 4, 98 
and na 8 and 9,94 and a 3,96 and 
an 6, 7 and 8, 96 and a 1, 99 a 
andal, 100n4,101, 116a8,119 
a 8, 120, 121 a, 122 andnaS and 
8,123 a, 124 a and a 4,126 and aa 
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6,6 and 8,126 and uu 2 and 8,127, 
128n, 129 » andnn2 and 8, 130 
and n 6,181 and n 7,182 n 0,282 n, 
810 n 6,824 n, 825 n, 826 n, 827 n, 
828 n, 829, 832 n 4, 864, 904», 
606», lOOOn, 1048nl. He waa 
styled N&tir-nd-Din XJ’llali. 

Haa’ud b. Maf^inud b. Snlfan Malik 
Shah Salju^i, 167 n 4, 168 n, 169, 
160. 

Maa’ud b. Mahmud b. Maf^ammad 
b. Snlfan Malik ghah, SaljiiVh ^81 
n6, 160 n 8, 174 n. 

Mas'iid b. Malik-ul>Kamil b. Malik* 
nl-'Adil AbS-Bikr, 228 n 4. 

Mas’ud b. Mandiid, son of Snltan 
Maa’ud, Ghaznawi. 07 and n 4. 

Mas’ud b. Mnbammad, son of Snltan 
Malik ghah SaljuVi, 146n 6, 147 
m 8, 150, 161 n 6, 162, 174 n, 207 
n8. 

Mas'ud fiak b. Mahmud TalwSj,— 
the Jnmlat-nl-Mnlk, [Minister of 
State] of Ohaffhatae l^ii’an, son of 
the Ohinyiz ^on, 1141 n, 1147 
and n 3, 1152 n, 1186 r», 1194 n, 

Mas’ud-i-Karim ’Ala-ud-Din, b. 
Snltan Ibrahim Ghaznawi. 106 
and n, 106 and nn 2 and 6,107 and 
n7, 108 n and n 6, 100, 148, 813 n 
4, 323 n, 332 » 5, 337 nn 6 and 7, 
848 n. 

Mas’ud g]iah b. Bahrim ghih, Ghaz- 
nawi. 111. 

Mas'ud g^ah -b. Khnsran Malik 
CHiaznawi. 116. [1002 ». 

Mathi Dsambu, a Tibbati title, 

Matului. the Khitun of ^utumln, 
the Illrd of the Bu-zanjar dy¬ 
nasty of the ldnyhal-I-m5k. 806 ».• 

Maudud, Hhihab-ed-Daiilah Abu 
Sa’d b. Snltan Mas’ud of Ghazuin, 


SnltZn, 00 and nn 4 and 6, 96 and 
nn 8 and 9, 96 n 2, 97 and n and 
nn 8 and 4, 08 n 8,100, 126, and 
n6, 181 n 7. 

ManlSnifi-Oharkhi.—a Mnbam* 
madan saint, 73 n 8. 

Maurice, 446 n, 462 n, 467 n. 

Mayalun ^5tun, daughter of Man* 
gu Kh3n. son of Tali, son of the 
Qllingiz Khan. 1223 n. 

Megh, Mej or Meoh tribe, the, 660 
and n 4, 662 n, 571. 

Memoirs of Babar, emperor of Hin* 
dustan, the, 1131 n, 1132n. 

Memoirs of HumSydn Badshah, 
the, XV [nO. 

Meng tribe of Mughals. the. 1164 

Meng Koung,—a Chinese general 
and historian, 886 n, 

Mers or Mairs, the,—name of a 
Hindu people, 620 n. 

Messias, the, 1162 n. 

Mewras, the, or 

Mews, the,—a race of people, 706 
n 7, 716 and n 1, 753 n 9. 

Mian, a term abridged from Mianji, 
which see, 454 n. 

Mianji, title of the Jamup-wal [the 
Jamun dynasty], 463», 464n. 

Mianju, the Mughal,—the killer of 
babes, 1260n. 

Mianju^, the At&*bak and commau* 
der of troops of Yunas Khan, 
son of Takigh, Khwiirazm Shah. 
242 n 6, 249 n 8. 

Miehell, Mr. Robert, 916 n. 

Mihrab ghah, of the race of ^ubak, 
the Tazi,—the tributary ruler of 
Kabul, 309 n. 

Mihr-gan, title of Afridun, the Tilth 
of the Bastaniah dynasty of 
’Ajam, 3. 
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Mihghld, Mig^liad or MamghSd, oon 
of Nariman b. Afridun, Badg^ab 
of *Ajam, 300. 

Mibtar Jatta, the Fari^Sh, slave of 
^wajah Mabastab^nd'Din, the 
Wasir, 757. 

Ifika’il b. Salju^ b. Lonmin, the 
Turkman, 117 n. 

Miles, 1060 0 7. 

Military Antiquities, Grose’s, 1104m. 

Mill, 462 n. 

Minar of ^n^b $l|)ib, the, 620 n, 
622 m. 

Minglik Ic^iakah, the ^nnakVnmar 
or l^unaVumar, 649 m. See Mang- 
lik the Nuyan. 

Minhaj-i.Saraj, Maulana, vii, xix 
and n 1, xxx, xlvi, 104, 106, 106 
m3, 160, 160, 188, 194, 197, 201, 
219 m 9, 233,236, 344, 361 n 8, 
896, 469 m 9, 496,609 m, 641, 611, 
616, 620, 643 and n 4, 649,669, 
662, 663, 607, 677 m 6, 679, 690, 
608, 701, 716 m 6, 732. 740, 746, 
764, 773 n, 783 m 7, 787, 789, 808, 
821, 827, 831,834,836, 845,882 m, 
896», 963, 967, 987 m 3, 1006, 
1007,1039,1060,1001,1079,1140, 
1166,1174,1107,1203,1204,1286, 
1294, 1296 and n 2,1296 ft,—app. 
i, ii, iii, v, viii, xv, xvii, xviii, xix, 
xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxvi. 

Miuliaj-ud-Dln ‘Usman*i-Ibr3hlm, 
Maulana, xix, xlvi, 106, 190, 101, 
102 n 2,—app. xix. 

Minis, the,—name of a Hindu tribe, 
795 m. 

Mir ’Abd.ul'Karim Bnytari, the 
historian, 1001 m. 

Mir Haidar, the Gabari,—governor 
of tbo fort of Gibari, 1044 m. 

Mir ^awind, the historian, 964n 2, 
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084 n, 1010 m, 1017 m, 1019», 
1024 m2. 

Mir Kheirat 'Ali ^in, Hanshi, 
633 m8. 

Mir-i-M5h, the,—app. x. 

Mir Ma’tum the Bakhari,—author 
of the T5ri]^.i-Sind, xvi, 643 m, 
613 m 2, 614m8, 616ml, 616m, 
623 ml. 

Mir Nuk b. Snl^Sn Malik b. Mas’ud- 
i-Karim Ghasnawi, 107. 

Mir gharif-i-Amnli,—app. xxi. 

MirSn Shah b. Sulfan Ibrahim Ghaa- 
nawT, 106. 

Mir'at-nl-Afaghinah, the,—a his¬ 
tory, 622 n. 

Mir'5t-nl-’Alam, the,—name of a 
book, xvi, 32 m 6. 

Mir’at-i-Jahin Nnma, the,—name 
of a historical work xvi, 79 m, 
84m9, 146m6, 822m, 368 m8, 
368n, 403m, 407m 6,440 m 8, 461 m, 
453 m 8, 628 m 2, 634 m 6, 646 m 6, 
659 m2, 602 m2, 611m3, 610 m 7, 
824 m 8,—app. xx. 

Mirconde, the Europeanized name 
of Mir ^awind, which see. 

Mirghati the Cra-ut. See Gbati the 
Nu-in, 1143 m. 

Mirza, application of the title, 
1236 ml. 

Mirza Abu-Bikr,—makes TarVand 
his capital, 922 m. 

Mirza Haidar, the Doghlati Mughal. 
—author of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi. 
xvi, xlV, 876 n, 883 n, 889 m, 890m. 
See also Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Khan. 

Mirza Khan.—one of the SuH poets 
of Afghanistan, 1078 m 8. 

Mirza Malawi, the ^arliiV, 1130n, 
1132 m. 
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MTi'bI Miik1i 41 R^, the surveyor, 
79 », 45 £»m7. 

Mirzi Mnbamniad ^aann Khan, 
the Doghlati Muyhal. author of 
the Tirikh-i-RoBhidl. 002 n, 013 n, 
12S8 n 8. See also Mirza I^aidar. 

Mirzi 8h"h Ruldl, Sultan, 1147n 1. 

Modern Universal Ilistory, the, 
1171 n. 

Mokul, the Parihar Prince,—ruler 
of Mandawar, 611 n 3. 

Uongoliana, the—one of the four 
races of Scythians, 886 n, 887 n, 
899 ». 

Mongols, the,—name of the Mn- 
ybals as spelt by Europeans. 

“ Mongols Proper,” Ho worth’s, 
898 n, 911 n 8, 918 n, 024 n, 080 n, 
942 n, 943 n, 944 n, 947 », 948 n, 
650n, 9&6n,969 n 1,970n2,971 n, 
976 ft, 983 ft, 084 it, 993 n, 994 n, 
996 ft, 1000», 1001ft, 1021«8, 
1024 ft 2, 1028 ft, 1035 ft, 1037 n, 
1046 n, 1074 ft, 1076 n, 1083 », 
1084 ft, 1086 ft, 1089 ft, 1091ft, 
1092 ft, 1095 ft, 1097 ft 7, 1102 », 
1121n, 1143», llSOn, 1176n9, 
1186 ft, 1188 ft 8,1100 ft 1, 1103 n, 
1209 ft, 1226 ft, 1236 n, 1244 n, 
1247 ft, 1260ft, 1263n4, 1236 n, 
1266 ft 6, 1267 » 6. 

Montenegrins, the, 1032 n, 

Moorcroft, 1068 n 6, 1116 n 6. 

Moore’s “ Leila Rookh,” 374 n 6. 

Morley, Mr., 77 ft, 128 ft, 326 n, 
326 ft. 

Moses, of scripture, 314. 

Mu’addil b. ’A1i-i-Tia^, of the dy¬ 
nasty of the Suffariiin, 34, 186n. 

Mu’addil b. Lais, the Brazier, of the 
dynasty of the l^ufiiriun, 19, 

166 ft. 


Muuffib'Ql-’^dai or Muaffib-uJ- 
Daulnh,—a learned doctor, 1206 
ft 3, 1209 n. 

Mu’allabat, the,—or the suspended 
poems, 88 B 6. 

Muifafat of Khwaiah Ahmad b. 
l^asan al-Maimandi, the WazTr, 
the, 02 ft 3. 

Mu’iwiyah, the j^nlTfah, of the 
Honse of Umayyah, 901 re. 

Mn’ayyid-i-A’inah-dar. See Mu- 

’ayyid-nd-DIn as-Sanjarl. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-Daulah Buwlah, son 
of Uukn-ud-Daulah, 67, 69. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-DTn, WazTr of Htikn- 
nd'Din Khiir Shah, the Badshah 
of the Mulabidah, 1209 re. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-DIn 'Arzl, the astro¬ 
nomer and mathematician, 
1267 ft. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-Din Hindu Khin. 
Malik,—holder of the fief of Ooh- 
ohah. 641 n 8, 646 re. 

Mu’ayyid-nd-Din Mas’ud,—one of 
the Malika of Mu’izz*ud-Din Mn* 
batnmad-i-Sam, Ghuri. 491. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-Din Mas’ud Timrinl, 
—one of the Maliks of the brother 
Sal^ins of Gfaiir, 390, 490. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-DIn Mnbammad b. 
’Abd-nl-Malik the ’Albami, 1229 
ft 8. See under Ibn-’AUfumi, 
WazTr of al-Mnsta’fim B’illah. 

Mu’ayyid-nd-DTn as-Sanjari, Malik 
of NTshipiir, 180 and re 7, 181 
and n, 230 m, 240 n, 245 n 7, 260, 
376 ft, 377 ft 6,419 « 6,908 re, 928 ft. 
He was known by the name of 
Mn’ayyid-i-A’inah-dar. 

Mu’ayyid-ul-Mnlk Muljammad-i- 
’Abd-nllah STstani, the WazTr, of 
Mn’izz-nd-Din Mubammad-i-Sam, 
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Ghttri. 415 andnS, 486nS, 489, 
402n 7, 403 and«, 404, 608 »6, 
606, 6S6n 8, 534, 608 n 8. 

lln’ayyid Shih b. Sultin Ibilhim 
Ohaznawi. 106. [the, 180 and n 7. 

HaVjidiah dynasty of Nigbipur, 

Mn'azzi, Amir,—Poet-Lsoreate, of 
Snlt&n Sanjar, 168 and a 7. 

Unbarak, the Kurd,—Pahlaw&n of 
Sultan Unbammad ^warazm 
Shah, 1003. 

Unbarak Skah b. al-Unsta’gim, the 
last of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs. 
1264 n. 

Unbariz-ud-DIn 'All, Sarabanl,—an 
officer of 'Ala-nd-Din Muhammad, 
the Uanlana of the Mulahidahs, 
1192 n. 

Unbariz'ud-Din Uuhammad 'Ali-i- 
l7t8az,-~ODe of the Ualiks of 
Mn’izz-nd'Din Mahammad-i> 
Sam, ^uri, 490. 

Unbariz-nd-Din Sabzwari,—gorer- 
nor of Firuz-koh under the ^wa- 
-razm Shahis, 286, 1004 and n 6, 
1048,1040 » 2,1050 and n, 1C66, 
1067. 

Mnbshlor Mushbi b. Kaiumar;, son 
of Adam, 304. 

Mn'ddil [Ma’odd or Ua’id] b. Asad 
b. ghodad, ancestor of Amir Banji 
812. 

Mughal dynasty of Dihli, the,— 
founded by Babar, lI4Sn;—is 
incorrectly styled the 0ba|fhat5c 
dynasty. 

Mughal I-mIk, the, 866 n, 867 a, 
874 n, 876 n, 876 «, 877 », 879 a, 
881 n, 882 a, 883n,88t», 886 n, 
886 n, 837 », 888 n, 891 it, 898 n, 
809 11, 900II, 936 ii, 937 n I, 938 ti, 
944 a, 951II, 909 n, 1044 n 3, 
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1091 n, llOOnO, 1177» 1,1288ii6> 
1284 n6. 

Mn^al or Mn^ul ^In b. Alinjah 
Khin.—first sorereign of the 
Mnglial 873 n, 876n, 877 is 
881 n, 887n, 900 n, 061» 

Mni^al Turks, the, 1100 and «0. 

Mugitals, the, xir, xztv, xzr, xxvii, 
xlix, liii, 164 « 2,166 n 3,162 and 
an 2 and 8, 163 and n 6, 164 and 
n7, 178, ISOsndnd, 196, 197, 
198, 201 andn4, 203, 239 n 9,243 
n7, 264n, 267 n 9, 268 n 4, 269«, 
270, 272 »1, 276 n, 276 n, 277 and 
n 6, 278 n, 279, 280 n 1, 282 n and 
n 7, 283, 286 nn 6 and 7, 287 n, 
288 and n 8, 289 n, 290 n, 201 n, 
292», 294n, 397»andII9, 298n 
and »1, 817, 845 « 6, 870,391 n 8, 
802, 412 andn, 416 nn 9 and 3, 
417, 426 * 6, 427 n, 473 * 2,477, 
611 %, 633 n, 5>.S n, 633 n, 630and 
*and*2, 640n, 643n, 667*4^ 
699, 609, 610 * 6,642 * 0, 644* 
and *7, 666 and *2, 666 n, 667 
and *7, 663 * 9, 665 * 8, 666*, 
667, 668 », 676 « 9, 677 and n 6, 
684 nn 8 and 0, 688 and n 4,689 *, 
690 * 8, 691 n, 692 * 3, 696*, 
700 » 8, 711 and * 4,712 * and n 6, 
713*2,714*9, 716*4, 716*6, 
717 », 724 » 3,726 n 3,727,733 *4, 
740 H 8, 747, 768*9, 768*4, 
780, 784 * 4, 786, 792. 793 * 6, 
794 »1, 795 *, 796,810 and *,811 
and n 8, 812 n* 2 and 3, 814,816 
and nn 6 and 8, 816 and * 3, 822 
*9, 830 * 6, 840 * 2,844, 846*, 
846 and n* 5 and 6, 847 and n 8, 
860 and »» 2 and 6, 861 * and n 6 
862 andnS, 863 * 3, 867 ii, 860 
and 112.870 * 871, 873n, 874«, 
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876n, 877n, 878»i, 880 S81 m, 

882 n, 883 n, 884 n, 885 and n, 
886 n, 887 n, 888 n, 889 n, 890 n, 
891», 882 n, 893 re, 804 re, 895 
and re, 806 re, 897 n, 898 re, 899 n , 
900 re and n 1, 910 n, 912 re, 013 re, 
917n,018re,920n,034n, 935,936 
and re 6, 937, 038 re, 939 n, 042 re, 
943 re, 915 re, 946 re, 947 re, 918 n, 
949 n, 950 re, 952 re, 963,964,955 ?>, 
956 n, 967 n, 958 re, 959 re, 960 n, 
961 re, 963, 964 n 2, 966, 968, 
969 and re 1, 970 re and re 2, 971 re, 
972»», 973re, 974 > 1 , 975 re 6, 97G 
and re, 977 re, 978 and re, 979 and re, 
080 and re 7, 981 re, 982 re, 983 re, 
066 re, 986 re, 987 and re and re 3, 
988 re, 089 re, 990 re, 901 re, 992 
and re 8, 093 re, 995 re, 096 re, 997 re, 
998 re, 999 re, 1000 re, 1001 re, 1004 
and re 6, 1005 and re, 1006 and re 7, 
1007 and re 4,1008 and re 5,1010 re, 
1011 and re, 1012, 1014 re 2,1015 re, 
1016, 1017 re, 1018 re, 1019 re, 

1020 re, 1021 and re 8, 1022 n, 1024 
and re 2,1025,1026,1027 re 8,1028 n , 
1029 re, 1030 re, 1031 re, 1032 m, 
1033 re, 1034 re, 1035 re, 1036 re 1, 
1037 re, 1038 re, 1039, 1040, 1012, 
1043 re 1, 1045 re, 1047. 1048,1049 
and n 2, 1051 and n, 1053 and re 9, 
1054, 1056, 1057 and re 4, 1059, 
1061 andrenO and 1, 1062 re 5, 
1063,1064,1065,1066,1067,1068, 
1069 and nn 3 and 4, 1070, 1071 
and re 2, 1072, 1074 re, 1075 re, 
1076 re, 1077, 1078 n 8, 1079, 1080 
re 6, 1081 and re 7, 1082 re, 1083 re, 
1084re,1066andn3,1086n, I088re, 
1089 re, 1090 n, 1091 n, 1093 n, 
1096 and n, 1097 n 6, 1098 and re, 
1099 », 1100 and re, 1101, 1102 n. 


1104 re 6, 1105 re, 1106 re, 1107 
1100re2, 1112, 1114andn8, 1116 
nS, 1116,1117,1118 and re 0,1119, 
1120 and re 2, 1121, 1122n, 1123, 
1126, 1126, 1127 andn, 1129nl, 
1130n, 1131 re, 1132 and re 8, 1183, 
1134, 1135 and nn 8 and 5, 1136 
Bndn9, 1187n, 1138n, 1139n, 
114Un, 1142 andn, 1143 andn, 
1144, 1146 andn, 1149re7, 1160, 
1151 re, 1152 and re, 1153 andn, 
1154 andnre 1 and 2,1155 and re 6, 
1166, 1167, 1158, 1159, 1162 re, 
116C?», 1107re, 1168rt, 1169n, 
1170 re, 1171 re, 1172,1173 and re 3, 
1175,1176, 1177 re and re 1, 1178 re, 
1181 re 2, 1182 »i, 1183 n, I184re, 
1186 andn, 1187, 1189, 1192», 
1193 re, 1197, Il98ren5 and 6, 
1199 re, 1200 re, 1201 re, 1202 n, 
1206, 1207 re, 1208 re, 1209n, 
1210n, 1311andre, 1212re,1216re, 
1217 re, 1218 re, 1219n, 1220n, 
1222 re, 1223 .and re, 1224 re, 1225 re, 
1227,1228 and », 1230re, 1232,1233 
audreS, 1234n 8, 1235 nl, 1237, 
1238 and re 8, 1239, 1240 n and 
re 9, 1242 re 2, 1243 re, 1244 n, 1245 
andn 4, 1248 re 5, 1247 re 7, 1248 
and re 8, 1250 re, 1262, 1253 re 4, 
1254re, 1255n, 1269ren 1, 2and3, 
1261 and re and re 7,1262 », 1264 re, 
1265 re 2, 1270 and re 2, 1272 and 
re 5, 1273 n 7, 1276 re 8, 1276 re, 
1277 re, 1278 re, 1279 andn, 1280 
re 5, 1281 re, 1282 and re 6, 1284 
andn 6, 1287 n, 1290 re 9,1292 re 7, 

Mnghan, the, or Fire-worshippers, 
975n6. 

Mmrhis-gd-Din Mahmud b. Malik 
8a1ju\;i. See nnder Mal>- 
mild b. Malik §b5h. 
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Mn^iS'nd-Din Malik -ghah. See 
Malik ghah b. MafiiDud b. Ma- 
bammad Saljubi. 

MoKh'a-ud-Din, Snlt5n,771title 
of IMitiy5r-ud-Din Yilz-bak-i- 
Toghfil ^in on his attaining 
to sovereigfnty. 

MaghTs-nd-DTn 'Umr b. Malik-nl- 
*Adil b. Malik*ul-Kamil al-Aiyubi, 
230 n. 

Moghul Khan. 873 n. See under 
Mughal Khan b. Alinjnh. 
Mohallab,—one of the early ‘Arab 
governors of Mawara-nn-Nnlir, 
016n. 

Mal,ianan)nd, the Prophet, 1 5, 8, 
11 n 3, 12uO, 104?i3, 147, 180, 
218, 243, 313 n 4, 348 n, 388, 690 
»1, 694 a 4, 710, 717, 820, 858, 
935, 976, 1041, 1161 and iin 1 anil 
4, 1253 n 4, 1279», 1280, 1288, 
1290. 

Muljammad b. ’Abbfis, son of Sliis. 
son of Mnbammad-i-Sriri, the 
Amir of Ghur, 322 n, 332, 333,— 
app. XV, xvi. 

Muhammad-i-’Abd-nllah, Amir,— 
an officer of tho Ghfirl dynasty, 
410, 

Muhammad b. ’Abd-ullah b. Tahir 
ibn ul-ffasain, 147i4. 

Muhammad b. Abl ’AH, Amir,— 
gfovernor of the province of Labor 
and Multan for SuUSn Mu’izz-nd- 
Din Muhammad-i-Sam, 1, 470 n, 
482 n. 

Muhammad b. Abu Sa’id Junaidl, 
Khwiijah,—WazTr of Salman 
Shains-nd-DIn lynl Timigb, 425 
n9, 644, 613. 

Mnhammad-i-Abn-l-K.aHiinb. l.l.'isan 
al-’Askari, - known a.s Hl-Mahdi. 
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the last of the twelve Imams of 
the gbi’ah, 1189 7t 9. 

Muhammad b. ’AH b. Lais, of the 
giiffariun dynasty, 34 n 6, 186 n. 
Muhammad-i-Arsalin Khan b.Suli- 
man,—XVIII of tho Afrasiyabi 
Khans of Mawara-un-Nahr, 906 n, 
907 V 9, 9l4 n, 923 n, 924 n, 926 n. 
Mulmnimad-i-BakhtySr,—tho Malik 

-ul-Ghazi, Iklltiyar-ud-Tliii the 
Kh.alj, ruler of Lakhanawatl, 489 
ti 7, .503 a 8, 617 and nn 3 and 4, 
619»(, 534n, 648 andn 1,549and 
11 4, 530 V n 5 and 0, 551 n and n 7, 
6.52 and ii 4, .553 and n 5, 554 and 
nO, 556 and JiG, 557, 658 andn7, 
559 V and n 2, 6C0 »■ and n 4, 601 
Slid »»9, .562 and «, .563 and )i, 664 
and n, 505 n and w 4, 607 n 1, 608 
and 718, 569, 570 andfland7i0, 
671 and im 1 and 2, 572, 673 and 
7171 9 and 2, 674 and nn 3 and 6, 
675, 576 71715 and 0, 681, 6107i7, 
627 71 and n 6, 066 ii, 764 ii 6, 771 
71, 1081 71 9, 111171,1251719.—app. 
xiii, xiv, XV, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxii, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 

Mnli.ininiad-i-Bashir, —lli'ijib and 
general of ’Dmr, son of Lais gnf- 
fSrI, Ivii, 26. 

Mulinnimad-i-Bashir,—111 jib of 
Sultan Mnliammad Khwarazm 
Shall, 411 ti. 

Muhammad b. Bnznrg-Umid,—third 
Biidshfdi of the Mulnhidah of 
Alauiut, 363 n8. 

Mahammad b. Al-ffakim, Sarnklisi. 
the Imam, 38 and 71 6. 

Muhammad b. Ilarun,—an officer 
of Amir Tsmii’il, sou of Alimad 
Samani, 32 71 7. 

Muhammad h. Ilasan b. Ishak— 
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governor of Hirat under the S3- 
minis, 87 w> 

Un^ammad b. al-fjlssan b. Mnf'ab, 
At-Tihiri,T—governor of Khura¬ 
san, 11, 12. 

llubammad b. Idris, Ush-Sh^fl’b 
See under Shafl’i. 

Mnbauimnd b. Ja’far,—general of 
the Khallfah of ’*■ 

Mal^ammad Jahan Pahlawan b. 
Iladd-giz, the Ata-bak of ’Iri^ 
and Afarbiijan, 148, 171 and 
n« 9, 1 and , 172 n 8. See also 
under Jahan Pahlawan Muham¬ 
mad. 

Muhammad Junaidi, the Wazlr, 
See under Ni^am-ul-Mulk Kamil 
nd-Din. 

Muhammad b. l^isim b. Muham¬ 
mad ag-Sahafl, Amir,—the con¬ 
queror of Sind, 1261 n 9.—app. 
xvii, xviii. 

Muhammad-i- Kh amak. chief of the 
Amirs and champions of Ghur. 
266 n 7, 267 n 2, 287. and n 1, 409, 
471 n B, 472 n, 473 n 1, 480 n, 927. 
Bee also under Shihab-ud-Din 
M nhammad,’ A li-i- Kh arnak. 

Muhammad b. Kiram,—head of the 
Kirami sect, called also the Mujas- 
samian, 884 n 5, 886. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud, the Khali, 
—feudatory of Kashmandi, 649. 
—app. xiii, XV, xvii. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud of Gh aznln. 
Amir,—of the Yaminiah dynasty 
xxi,' 86 n, 88 and n 4, 89 and n 8, 
90, 91 andnS, 92 andnS, 94n2, 
95 and n 6, 96 and nm 1 and 2, 310 
n 6, 824 n, 826 n, 905 ». Ho was 
styled Jalal-ud-Danlah wa-ud- 
Pin. 


Muhammad b. Malik Shah, son of 
Alb Arsalin-i-Ghazi. the Saljuhi, 
Sult3n, 108 n 6,' 143 and n 2, 144 
and nandnS, 146 andn4, 146 
and n n6 and 7, 147 n8, 161 n 6, 
167 nl, 169 n 7. 

Muhammad b. Mas’ud b. SqltSn 
Mahmud, Ghaznawi. 95. 

Muhammad b. Maudud b. Snl^n 
Mas’ud, Ghaznawi. 97 and 
n4. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-JihIni, 
—Wazir of Amir Na^r Simani, 
87 n. 

Muhammad b. Mng^ar—a general 
of Amir Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad Si- 
mini, 186 n, 

Mnhammad-i-N3bi [Al-B3hi],— 

father of Ibn Haifam, the Histori¬ 
an. 11, 320 and n 2. 

Muhammad b. Nayr b. Ahmad 
b. Ismi’il, Simani, 88. 

Muhammad b. Nuh b. Manfur b. 
Huh, Simani, 44. 

Muhammad-i-Shimi [the Syrian] 
Shai^,—one of the Sadrs or 
chief men of Dihli, 662, 664 
and n. 

Mnhammad-i-Sheran.—the Khali. 
Malik of Lakhapawafi, 678 and 
nn 1 and 2, 674 and nn 8, 6 and 
7, 676 n and nn 9 and 1, 676 and 
nn8and 6, 677 n, 610 n 7, 1008 
n4.—app. XX He was styled 
’Isz-ud-Din. 

Muhammad b. Suri, Malik of the 
Shansabiniah dynasty of GBiur. 
816 n 2, 817 n, 820 and n 4, 821 
andnl, 822 andn, 824 andn, 
826n, 829, 882 n 6, 887 n7, 482 
n 8, 609 n, 610, 648 n 1.—app. xv, 

ILIX, XX. 
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Muh»innin<]-i-T&« [or NSoJ, Waalr 
i>f the Gur Kh an of the ^arS. 
Khi^a-iB, 929 n, 930 n. 

Mut^ammad b. Tahir b. ’Abd>ul]ah 
son of Tahir ibn-al-l(i[asain,-^ 
fifth of the Tahir! djuaatj of 
TUurasan, 10 n 6, 15 andnl, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 22 andnn6 and 7, 28, 
24. 

MnbainiHad-i-Takiah. ^^wirazm 
Sbah, Saltan, 148,165 n, 173, 176, 
177 and n 6,179,182 and n 1,197, 
198, 199 n 9, 200 n 7, 235, 240, 
242 n 6, 244 and n 4. 249 n 8, 260 
n 6, 251 and n I, 262 and n 3, 253 
and n 1, 256 n and nn 6 and 7, 266 
and n, 267 and n 258 n, 269 and 
n5, 260 n7, 261nandn8, 262 
and n 1, 263 n, 264 and n, 266 and 
n 4, 266 and n, 267, 268 nn 3 and 
4, 270, 271 andn, 272, 274, 276, 
276, 277, 278, 279 andn6. 280 
andn2, 281, 282, 465 n6, 470h2, 
472n, 473 andn2, 474n, 476n, 
479 n, 4S0 n, 481 n 8, 485 n 8, 495, 
496, 601 n 5, 502 n 6, 603 and n 8, 
604 nn 2 and 4, 506 and n, 606, 
618 n, 519 n, 623 n, 526 n 8, 527 n, 
626 n 6, 884 n, 908 n, 910 n, 914 n, 
929 n, 930 n, 931 n, 932 n, 933 n, 
934, 960 n 6, 963, 966, 967,968 
n 6, 969 n 1, 970 n 2, 973 n, 977 
and n, 979 and n, 980 nn 8 and 1, 
982 n, 984, 986 n, 987, 990 n, 
991 n, 992, 993 n, 994», 996«, 
1001 andn. 1004, 1012, 1013, 

1014n2, 1028n, 1038 m,. 1041, 
1012, 1052, 1053, 1057, 1058, 
1059, 1063, 1096,1097, 1100,1101, 
1102 n, 1199 n, 1212 —Before ho 
came to the throne his title was 
l{utb>ud-Diu, but on his acces¬ 


sion he assumed that of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, the title borne by his father. 

Mubamniad-i-IZaid-al-'Alawi, Ud- 
Da’i-ila-I-9atFll,--raIer of T^ba* 
ristan and Gnrpan, 82 and n 6. 

Mnbammad Afyal KhSn Khatalc.— 
author of the TarlUl-i- Murayya', 
xri. 

Mabammad, the Af^ri or robber,— 
the QJiingiB ^an so called Sal¬ 
tan Mabammad ^warazm Shah, 
1041, 1042. 

Mubammad ’Ali Aba’l ^osim 
'ImSdi, Imam,—author of the 
Tari]^-i-Majdul, xxsii n 2, 69. 

Mnbammad ’All Ghazi. the Amir- 
i-^ajib of Snlt&n Ma’izz-ud-DIn 
Mnbammad-i-Sam ^uri, 491. 

Mnbammad Arsalan Tatiir Khan, 
son of Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar,— 
goyernor of Lakha^awati, 771 n, 
772n, 776n, 779n. 

Mnbammad Bahlim,—ruler of 
Hindustan, 110. 

Mnbammad Baba,—author of the 
Tiiriyi-i-Mir’dt-i-Jahan 'Nnnia, 
79 n. 

Mubammad al-Bdbi [Niibij,—father 
of Ibn Haiyam, the Historian, 11, 
320 and m2. 

Mnbammad ^iiri,—governor of 
Bengal, 511 n. 

Mnbammad Hasan Khun,—other¬ 
wise MIrzd Haidar, the Doghlati 
Mughal, which sec. 

Mnbammad Hasain DophlntT.— 
father of MirzS Haidar, the 
Mnghal Historian, 883 M. [227. 

Muhammad Husain ShibiinT, Imam, 

Muhammad Khan of S.tnmrkund, 
147 and ii 8. See under Muham. 
mad4-Ars.tl;ui Khun. 
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Muhammad tlie Marag^ni, the 
Oharjah chief, Amir, 1078 
and n 2,1077,1082n, 1200n. He 
wae the ancestor of the Kurat 
dynasty. See also under Bukn- 
nd-Din Mu\fammad-i-‘Usman. 

Muhammad Murad b. 'Abd>nr-Bah- 
mi^,—translator of the Asar'ul* 
Bilad in Persian, 14 n 1. 

Muhammad ghah b. Bahram Bhah 
Ghasnawi. 111. 

Muhammad ghlh b. Humayun,—of 
the Bahmani dynasty in the 
Dakhan, 692 n. 

Muhammad gharlf b. Mulla Mu¬ 
hammad gharif b. MuUa Muham¬ 
mad Tahir, Haji, ix. 

Muhammad Tir, see Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah, the Saljiihi. 

Muhammad the Tulaki, app. 

iii, V. See under ?iya-nd-Dia 
Mnhammad-i-''Abd-u8-Sallam 
KisawL 

Muhammad, Yalwij,—-minister of 
the Ohingiz Khin, 265 n 4. See 
Mahmud Ynlwaj. 

Muhammad Yusuf,—author of a 
history entitled Mnntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh. 614 n 8. 

Muhammad Zeernk, Prince of 
Marw, 472 n, 478 n. 

Mnhaffnb-nd-Din Muhammad’Iwa^ 
Mustaufi, Khwajah.—WnzTr of 
Snitan Bafiyyat of Dihli, xxvi, 
zxvii, 641 and n 6, 660 andnl, 
651 and n 7, 652, 663 and n 6, 
664 n, 666 n, 657, 658 and» 1, 660, 
661, 662, 663 and nl, 761, 762, 
763, 766 n 3, 767,780,787. 

Muhsin-i-Jauhnri, one of the retain¬ 
ers of *Izz-ud-Din Ibak, ruler of 
Mifr, 1276 n. 


Muhtaghim of the Mulahidah, the,— 
signification of the term, 1262 n 2. 

Mn’in-ud-Din Ohisti, the Cghl,— 
the celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 465 n 8. 

Mnln-nd-Din Muhammad, ^hwa- 
i-Jahan, the Jahangir!, [of the 
Honsehold of Jahangir], ix, z. 

Mu’in-ud-Din Sabzwari, Maulana,— 
author of a history of Kh urasan. 
19 ml. 

Mn’In-nd-Din Ughi, 465 andnS. 
See under Mn’in-nd-Din Ohisti. 

Mn’izz-ud-Daulah, Abn’l Husain 
Ahmad, son of Bnwiah, son of 
Fana. Khnsrau, Dilami, 56 n 1, 67, 
68 and n 9, 69 n 6, 60 n 8, 61 n 4. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn Bahrfim ghah b. 
Shams-nd-Din lyal-Timish, Sul¬ 
tan of Dihli, xxvi, 639 », 626,647, 
648 and n 2, 649 and n 6, 630 and 
n 9, 651 and n 7, 654 n, 665, 666 
andn, 667, 659 n, 660 andnl, 
727 n 7, 737,746, 747 and n 1, 749 
and n 9,750,761 and n 3,763,765, 
769, 761, 780, 790,798,1133,1136 
n7, 1163n9. 

Mu*izz-nd-Din Bahram Bhah b. 
Sulfan Na$ir-nd-DIn Mahmud 
ghab, of Dihli, 672. 

Mu’izz-ud-Din Ilarawi, ICu^i of Sul¬ 
tan Ghiyns-ud-Din Muhammad-i- 
Sum of ^iir, 389. 

Mu'izz-ud-DIn Kai-l^nbad, Sultan 
of Dihli, 634 n 2, 

Mu' izz-nd-Din Muhamraad-i-Sam 
Qhiiri. Sultan, xxiii andn2, li, 
112andn5, 113 n, 114n, 116and 
n6, 189nl, 214, 244 h, 248 and 
n 1, 252, 265 n 7, 256,257 n 2, 260 
n 7, 261, 262 and n 9, 265 n 4, 267, 
281, 290 n 4, 302 n 6, 307, 310, 
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842, 344, 846 n 9, 349 n, 357 and 
n 7, 366, 868 , 369, 870 and nn 9 
and 1, 871 andn4, 872, 878, 874 
n 8 , 876 n, 876, 877 and n 6 , 878, 
879 and nn 4 and 6 , 380 and n 9, 
881 n 6,382,884, 386 n 9, 890, 891 
and m 9, 393 and n 7, 894 and n, 
896, 397 n 3, 398 andnl, 399 n 2, 
400 and n 3, 401 n, 402 n, 403 n, 
404,'405 and n 3, 408, 413, 414 
and nn 8 and 9, 416 nn 6 and 8 , 
419 n 6 , 424, 425 nn 1 and 3, 426, 
427 andn9, 423 andnl, 429n 
and n 4, 431, 432 and n 9, 438 
and n 2, 440, 44G and nn 3 and 6 , 
447 and n 6 . 448 n 3, 449 and nn 
8 and 2, 450 n, 451 andn, 452 
and n 7, 463 n 4, 454 n, 455, 456 
and n 1, 457 n, 468 n 6 , 460 n 3, 
461 n, 462 n, 463 n, 464 and n 7, 
465 n and » 8 , 466 n 1, 467 n, 469 
n 9, 47141 and n 6 , 472 and n, 473 
n2, 474 n 6 , 475 and n 2, 476 n, 
478 n 6 , 479 n, 480 n and n 7, 481 
nandnnS and 1, 482 n, 483 n, 
494 n, 485 n 3, 486 and n, 487 n 6 , 
488, 489 n 7, 490 n, 491 n 5, 492, 
490 and nn 9 and 1, 497 n 3, 498, 
499 n, 600 and n 3, 501 n, 603 
n 8 , 604 n 4, 608 and n 1, 610 n, 
612 7 i 3 , 613 and n 8 , 614 andn, 
616 andn, 616n2, 618n, &19n, 
620n, 521 andn, 522n6 andn, 
623n, 624 andn, 525n, 526 718 , 
627 n 2, 631, 632, 633 n, 637 n, 
644 andn 4, 645 andn6, 546 71 7, 
647 n and n 8, 643 and n 3, 650 
n 6, 652 n 4, 553 n 6, 659 n and 
nS, 660 71, 672, 673 n 9, 683 n, 
601 andn8, 602, 60371 7, 604 and 
nl, 606, 607 n 6, 608 718 , 611n9, 
614 718, 617 71, 022 n, 627 n7i 4 and 

12 


6, 628 n 2, 043 n, 679 n 8, 724 n 4, 
727,732, 742 n9, 761nl,778n, 
910 n, 929 n, 933, 935, 1063 w 7, 
1059 n 9, 1060 n 6. 1063, ]166n6, 
1198n8.—app. i, ii, iii, iv, v, yi, 
zi, zii, ziy, zyi, zzvi. His title 
was at first Malik Sliihsb-nd-Din. 
which afterwards became Snlfan 
Mu’izz-nd-Din even before he 
came to the throne. 

Mu’izziah dynasty, the,—the slaves 
of Sultan Mn’izz-nd-Din Mu^iam- 
mad-i-Sam, of ^ur, who attained 
sovereignty, zzziii, 406 n 9, 589 n, 
737. 

M njiiliid-nd- Din Asad- i- Sher-i-Koh, 
Lord of Him?, 229 n 6. 

Mnjahid-ud-DIn I-bak, the Sar* 
Dawat-Dar, of Al-Mnstanfir B’il- 
lah the ’AbbBsi Khalifah, 1231 n, 
1232 71, 1235 and n2, 1236 and 71 , 
1237, 1238, 1240 andn andn 9, 
1241 n, 1242 n 2, 1244 n, 1246, 
1216 716, 1247 n, 1251, 1260 n 6. 

Mii’jam-nLBnlddn of Yal^ut, the, 
26 n 3. 

Majami’al-!|^iyar, the,—a histo¬ 
rical work, 117 n, 1294 n, 1254 n. 
—app. viii. See also under the 
Majami’-ul-Khiyar. 

Mnjassamian or Corporealists, the, 
—name of a Muhammadan sect, 
384 n 5. 

Mujmal-i-Fa?Iln, the,—>a historical 
work, zziz, zzz, zlv, zlvii, 10 n 8, 
12 n 3, 15nl, 23nn9 and 1,24 
n 3, 31 n 3, 34 n 6, 36 nn 6 and 6, 
37 n 3, 38 « 6, 39 nj, 40 n 4, 41 
nn 7 and 8, 42 n 1, 43 n 4, 46 n 4, 
47 n 8, 48 nn 4 and 6, 60n I, 63 n 
and 77 6, 68 n 2, 60 n 7, 61 71 9, 

63 n 8, 7171 6, 72 71 0, 73 n 0, 76 n 
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aiidnl), 8 Un5,. 81)Ta7 

und 9, 85 », 89 m 8, 97 hn 3 and 4, 
98 » 6 , 99 m, 100 II 6 , 103 n 2, 103 
m 9, 105 n, lOff nS, 107 n 7, 108 
n 5,100 ti 7,110 » 5,112n 6,113n, 
114n, 117», 120 » 3, 121 w, 126 
ra2, 132n.»9andl, 186 n, 142 
711, 143 m 3, 144n, 145 » 4, 146 
nn 6 and 7, 147 it 8,151» 6,168ii, 
163 It 4, 170it8, 181 It, 186 ft, 191 
ltd, 199ft7, 217 It, 218it5, 287 
nit 8 and 2, 243 n, 264 n, 266 n, 273 
n6, 316n 2, 836 n 4, 837 n7, 347 
n 2, 848 n 8,358 nn 2 and 3,869 n, 
863 n 8, 870 n, 874 n 3, 877 nn 5 
and6, 401 n, 403n, 404nl, 407 
nnS and 7, 411 n, 449 n 8, 460 
n 3, 461 n 6. 470 n, 496 n 9, 625 n, 
527 n, 628 n 2, 636 n, 609 n 2, 623 
nl, 666 N, 717 n, 869 n 2, 894 n, 
904 n, 906 n, 906 n, 976 n, 987 n 3, 
988n. 1099n, 1116 n, 1164n, 

1200n, 1221 n, 1256 n 6, 1281 n. 
—app. vi, XX. 

Muka or Mukae, of the Katrln tribe, 
—third Khatun of Uktae l^a’an 
aon of the Ohinyiz Khan, 1142 n, 
1149 n 7. 

Muka Aghiil b. Tali, son of the Ohin- 
giz ^an, 1179 n, 1180 n, 1183 n, 
1222 n. 

or Muka, the Niiyin, of the 
Karayit tribe of Mnfhals. 874 n, 
1076 n. 

Mulptll the Nuyin, of the Jalk-ir 
tribe of Mnyhala.—anmamed the 
Ko-yang, signifying the Great 
^an, 1098 n, 1215 n 4, 1217 n, 
1218 n. 

HnlFannaM-Miti, the false prophet, 
874116. 

Mnkand or 


Mukutu Nu-ln,—one of the generals 
of Uktae son of the Ohin- 

.giz ^5n, Ixiv, 1126 n 6. 

Mnkhlig-ud-Din, the Kotwal-Bak 
[Senesohal] of the fortress of 
U ohoU ah. 668 n, 810, 1163 «9. 

Mn^ta 9 ar*i-Kufi, the,—a work by 
tho Imam Aba-1-Fa;l Mnhammad 
son of Al-Hukim, SaraJ^si, 88. 

Mnl^tadi B’illnh, al>, the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah. 106 and n 3. 

Mnktadir B’iilah, al-, the 'Abbasi 
Khalifah. 36 n 6, 37, 186 n. 

Muktafi B’illah, al-, the 'Abbnsi 
Khalifah, 32 n, 33, 34, 89. 

Mulahidah, the,—a heretic sect of 
Mul^ammaduns, xxr, 46, 139 n, 
146 n 4,172 n 3,201 and nn 1 and 2, 
244 n4, 246n, 266 n, 266 n4, 

363, SeSandnS, 381n6, 894nl, 
486 and n 3,623 n 2,624,646,647, 
706 n 3, 1039 n 7, 1061 nl, 1002 
n 2, 1147 n 2, 1148 n 4, 1187 and 
n 7,1188 and n and n 8,1189,1190 
andnl, 1192n, 1193 n, 1194 n, 
1196, 1197 andn3, 1198, 1203, 
1204, 1206, 1206 and n 9, 1207 n, 
1210n, 1212 n 6 and n, 1214, 

1221 n, 1230n, 1257 n, 1262 n. 

Afulamma’, moaning of the word, 
671 n 7. 

Mnmiali Afghans, the,—one of the 
three septs or dirisiong of the 
Shalmania. 1044 n. 

Mnmtaz-nd-Daulah Mafa^yiar-nl- 
Mnlk, IjEusam-i-Jang, ix. 

Mnndaz ^n’l Adghar b. Abrahab, 
of the Tababi’ah dynasty of 
Taman, 6. 

Mungard Khan,—grandson of Uktae 
^a-an, son of the Ohingia Khin, 
1180 n. 
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fitangUBar, tbe Nu^yin,—tho prin¬ 
cipal of Manga Khan*8 Nuyina, 
1183 ». 

Hunifl-i-^aditn,—general of tbe 
j^alifah of Baf^dad, 184 n. 

Ifunalji b. Wajaan, ancestor of 
Amir Banji, 818 and n 9. 

Munsj^i Shiam ParsJiSd,—author of 
an account of Oaur, 668 n 7. 

Mnnta|4iub-i-Tori^-i-Na?iri, tho, 
130,140 n 6, 141, 307. 

Muntal^ab-nt-Tawarl]^ of Buda- 
uni, 'the, xvi, 22 n 8, 26 n 2, 26 n 3, 
41 n8, 91 n8, 99n, 100 n 6, 102 
n2, 118 n, 117 n, 136 n 2, 146 Tin 

6 and 6,147 n 8,161 n 6, 164n 2, 
166 n, 162 n 2, 163 n 4, 175 nn 

7 and 9,176 n 4, 177 n 6, 178 « 7, 
812 n 6, 816/12, 322 n, 338 n 2, 
863 n 8, 407 nn 6 and 7,- 411 n, 
418 n 2, 427 n, 429 n 4, 434 n 8, 
436 ti 5, 449 n 8, 498 n6, 601n8, 
6l3n7, 623nl, 869 n 2, 1221 n, 
—app. ▼!, vii, XX. 

MnutaUtab-ut-Tawariyi, of Mu- 
bammad Yusuf, the, 614 n 8. 

Muntafir B’illah, al-, Abuiad b. 
Tahir, Ist of tho 'Abbisi dynasty 
in Egypt, 1269 n 3, 1260 n. 

Muntafir B’illah, Abu Ibriihini-i- 
Is-ma’il son of Nub, Samani, tbe 
last of the dynasty, 62 n 1, 81 n, 
903 n. 

Muntafir B’illah, al-, tho Isma’nian 
or Fntimite Khalifah. in Egypt, 
209 and nn 6 and 6. 

Murji (Procrastinators), the,—name 

of one pf the heretical sects of 
Mubammadans, 646 and nn 6 
and 7. 

Murray, 462 n. 

Musa, (Moses of scripture), 3, llGl. 


Musa-i-Beg^ii b. Saljuk, son of Lu^- 
man, the Turkman, 117 n. 

Musa-i-Ja’far [Masa al-Eofim, son 
of Ja’far af-8adik],—of tho doe* 
cendants of ’All, 1282. 

Musa b. Satub'fujah,— second ruler 
of tho Afrasiyabi ^bans of Turkis- 
tan, 902 n. 

Muf’ab b. 'Abd-ullah b. Tebir ibn- 
nl-Musain,—goremor of Nisha- 
pur, 16. 

Mof’ab b. As’ad,—grandfather of 
Tahir ibn-ul-^nsain, 11. 

Muf’ab b. Talbuli,—ancestor of 
Tahir ibn-nl-Musain, 9 n 1, 10 
n5, 11. 

Muf’abb. Zamib,—ancestor of Tahir 
ibn-nl-Musain, 9, 10n6, 11. 

Mnf’ab gh ah,—ancestor of Tabir 
ibn-nl-l^usain, 10 n 6. 

Mnsoovs, the, 1037 n 3. 

Mushrif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of 
tbe State], the,—nameof an office, 
636, 638 and n 8. 

Musta’in B’illah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
Khalifah, 16. 

Mustakfi B’illah, al*, the ’Abbas! 
^alifah, 66 n, 68. 

Mustanjid B’illah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
^alifah, 218 n 6. 

Mustanfir B’illah, al*, the 'Abbas! 
Khalifah. 15, 616 n 2, 617 n, 662 
n7,1117, 1237 n 3. 

Mustanfir B’illab,al-, Abu*Tam!m-i- 
Su’d,—tho eighth Khalifah of the 
Isma’ilian or Fa(imite8 in Egypt, 
47, 299 nn 6 and 6, 1189, 

Mastargliid B’illah, al-, tbe ’Abbas! 
Khalifah, 204 n. 

Mnsta’fim B’illah, al*,—last of the 
’Abbas! ^^allfahs of Baghdad, 
662 n 7, 711, 712 », 1227 andn4. 
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1820 andnS, 1280 ii, 12^ n, 
1260 n, 1262, 1269 andnS, 1276 
nS. 

Muitaufi, meaning of tho word, 
660n1. 

Mu8ta?hir B’illali, al-, of the ’Ab- 
basi ^ulifahs, 106, 

Mustn?! Bi-niir’illah, al-, of the 
'Abbas! Khalifahs, xx, 217 n, 218 
and n 6, 383. 

Mu tamad-ud-Danlah,—a Tassal of 
Mu^ammad-i-Baklit-yar, the 
Khalj, 565 and n4. 

Mu’taniid‘Ala-llah,aI.,ofth6'Abbfi8i 

Khalifahs, 22 n 7, 23 n 9, 29 « 9. 
Mu’tajim B’illnh, al-, of the ’Abbiisi 
Khalifahs, 14. 

Mutawakkil ‘Ala-115h, al-, of tho 
'Abbasi ^allfahs, in Baghdad, 16. 
Mutawakkil ’Ala-115h, the last of 
the 'Abbas! dynasty in Kgyi>t, 
1260 «. 

Mu’taitid, al-, of tho 'Abbasi Khali- 
fahs, 23n9, 24,25, 31 andn3, 
32 aud n, 33. 


Mati’u-L’illah, al-, of the 'Abbaef 
Khalifahs, 68 and n 2, 69, 60, 61 
and n 0. 


Mntriiwi Afghans, the,-ono of the 
three septs or divisions of tho 
Shalmiinis, I044». 

MuttakT, al-, of the'Abbasi Khali¬ 
fahs, 37, 38, 66»], 68. 

Mnwailak, al-,—the brother of the 
'Abbasi j^alifah al•^f1I’tamid, 
22717, 23 and 9. 

Mufaffar, Malik,—governor of Akh- 
lat, 29871 1. 

Muzaffar b. YSkiit, governor of 
Pars,—a slave of the 'Abbasi dy¬ 
nasty, 55 711. 


Muzoflar-ud-Din b. Malik-us-Sa’Id 
tho Sal,iib or Lord of Mardin, 
1279 rt, [Ardabil, 997«. 

Mu^affar-ud-Din Gargari, ruler of 
Mu?Rifar-nd-Din Yuzbak b. Jahiin 
Pahlawan, the Atn-bak, rulei’ of 
Azarbaijan, 995 n. .See also 
under Yuzbak b. Mubaramad 
Jahau Pahlawau. 


N. 

Kabati, a son of Adam [|of Scrip¬ 
ture], 1, 2. 

Nadir Shall of Persia, 270 ti, 

Naerniins, the, 260 71.7, 923 7 », 930 n, 
9317V, 9327V, 9407V, 944 77 , 94571, 

046 71,94971, 95071, 966 7 v, 982 n, 
98571, 9877V, 109171, 1092/7, 

1094 71, 1165 n. 

Nagibs,—one of the only two males 
who escaped tho general massacre 
of tho Mughal people by tho 
Tittirs, 881 n, 882 883 ti, 883 n, 


687 n, 888 n, BOO n, 803 n, 894 
896 71, 937/19. 

Naguz, tho,—descendants of tho 
above, 901 tv, 999 tv, 1000 tv, 
1096IV. 

Nahaiau b. Warmeslj, son of War- 
moshan,^ancestor of Amir 

Bariji, 312 and 71 6. 

Nuliar DIw, Rao of Rantabhiir,— 
the greatest of tho Raes of Hin¬ 
dustan, 818 and7t6, 824 71 8, 
828 and 71 3, 
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tribes of Kanifult, Yamak, Ilbari [Albari],* Rus,* 

* The tribe to which Sul|an Shams-ud-Ptn, T-yal-timiah. belonged, and 
also Ulu^ji Shan, and his brother, and cousin. Our author connects them 
with the Yamak also. See pages 599, 791,.796, 800, and last page. 

* In some copies written crjj and The tract referred to is Russia in its 

restricted signification—Russia Proper. The meaning of Rus is said to be 
"fox,” which, to .>ay the least, is suggestive. 


and benefits, and were permitted to return [as vassals of the Mughals], Again 
they became rebellious, and the Shah-zSdahs again detached Swfd&e [Sahudah]. 
He soon reduced the disaffected, and put all concerned in the outbreak to 
death. 

After these events a council was held by the ShSh-zidahs. and it was agreed 
that each one, with the troops under him, should march towards different 
points [where this council was held is not stated], subdue such territories as lay 
in his way, and destroy the fortified places. Mangfi, accordingly, continued 
to advance on the left hand towards Jtrkah or Chirlcah 

keeping along the banks of the Jtrkah or Chirkah river, and Bajman [This 
name is doubtful. It is written —Najman, or Eajman——Tafiman— 

and —without any points. It may also be read Tajman, or it may be Tach. 

m 2 n, but it !>eems to be Bajman, from the various modes here given, who was 
a great Amtr, and redoubtable warrior of the tribe or people of the Aolbarlang 
[etJ Jjl] of the peoples of ^ifcb&ki and ^Cajtr Olukah [jfJijW'*] of the tribe of 
As [Ossetse?], he made prisoners. It happened in this wise. Bajman, with a 
body of robbers, who had escaped the sword [probably at the time Kuktae and 
Swtdae [SahQdah], at the commencement of Uktae’s reign, moved into those 
parts. See note page 1115], having been joined by other fugitives, were 
harrying the parts around and carrying off prop>crty, and the sedition was 
increasing daily. The Mughals were unable to lay hands on this Bajman, and 
he used to hide in the vast forests of canes along the banks of the Alii or 
Wolga. Mangu cadsed two hundred vessels to be prepared, on each of which 
he embarked 100 Mughals, while Mangu himself, and his brother, Tukal, 
moved along down either bank with their forces. [Neither Mangu nor his 
brother embarked on board these vessels : they would have defeated their own 
object if they had ddne so.] At last the troops under Mangu reached one of 
these forests of canes, and discovered traces of a recent encampment. After 
•some search, an old woman, who had been left behind because she was sick, 
was discovered. On being questioned, she, to save her life, confes.sed that 
Bajman and his followers had recently decamped, and were then lurking in a 
certain island,, which she pointed out, with all his property and effects. As 
his boats were not there, and he was unable to cross to the island, Mangu sent 
messengers to hasten onwards his vessels ; but It .so happened that, before the 
vessels arrived, a high wind aro.se, and the waters became so disturbed, and the 
waves rose so, that the shallow part which constituted the ford, pointed out by 
the old woman, became partially exposed from one side to the other. Mangu 
pushed across with his troops and caught BajmSn-, who requested that Mangu 
would put him to death with his own hand, but this he declined, and directed 
his brother, Tukal, to cut him in two. On this island ^ajir Olukah, the Amir 
of the As, was also slain. Mangu passed part of the summer on this island, 
and when the weather became very hot he moved into another country. 
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CharkaSf* and As/ as far as the Baltir-i-Zulmat [Sea of 

* The people styled Tschenniss probably, who, in ancient times, dwelt 
between the Volga and Tanals or Don. 

t Said to have been a city of ^Cifchak giving name to a province. 


These events are recorded as having taken place in the year 633 H. = Septem¬ 
ber, 1235-36 A.D. 

Batu Kh an, in the beginning of 634 H. —the latter part of 1236 A.D.— 
in concert with his brothers, Ordah, Barkah, and other Shah-sadahs. under¬ 
took an expedition against To^asllt and Barbas, and, after some 

delay, subdued their [those territories. Towards the close of this year, the 
Shah-zadahs present held a kuriltae, and it was therein determined to make 
war on the Urus Batu, Ordah, Kyuk, Mangfi, Kolkan, Ibadan, and 

Burt, accordingly, invested the city of Arpan, and, after three days, it was 
captured by storm, and the city of I-kah met the same fate. In the 

capture of 1 -kah, Kolkan [not the son of the Chingiz Kh an, as supposed, 
merely because he bore an uncle’s name who died long before, but Chaghatae’s 
son] was mortally wounded. One of the Amfrs of the Urus, named Arman 
written Azman [gjUjI], advanced with an army against the 
Mug^is, and, after many endeavours on his part, he was killed, with the 
greater part of his troops. The Mughals now captured the city of Makar [,IC] 
after five days’ investment, and the ruler [^akim] of the city, who was named 
Ola-timfir —Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke George of Russia?], 

was likewise killed. The city of Borkt-i-Buzurg — Great Borki —was 

also invested, and, after eight days, during which its people fought desperately, 
it was taken, and fell into Mangu Kh an's hands. In the space of five days, 
the Mughals took the city of Karf^la which is the native country of 

the Waztr of Ladan or Lawan. The Amir of that country, Wamkah Porko 
?], fled, and took shelter in a forest, and after some trouble he was 
captured and killed. 

After this, the hfnghal Shah-zadahs made a retrograde movement [to the 
river Don ?] and held counsel together respecting their future operations. It 
was agreed that they should continue to advance, toman by toman, to Jtrkah 
or Chirkah, and capture and destroy every city and town and fortified place 
that came in their way. Batu, on this occasion, appeared before the city of 
Kasai Ankah [iS 3 \ and invested it for two months, but could not 

succeed in taking it. Subsequently, Ibadan, and Burf, arrived with their con¬ 
tingents, and, after three days, it was carried. After this they came to a 
pause, and took up their quarters in houses [for the winter ?], and took their 
ease. 

Towards the close of the year 635 H. [which commenced the end of August, 
1237-38 A.D. ], Mangu and ^adau marched into the country of the Chark.as 
[Cheremis of Nichi Novgorod], and, in the midst of winter, entered it. The 
Bad shah of the Charkas, named Bu]can [cjbjj— possibly Yu]^an — was 
slam, and the country fell into the possession of the Mughals. In this year 
likewise, Shaiban. Tukal, and Bur], turned their attention to the country of 
Martm [fi^"], and subdued it from —perhaps J ejakan— 

as far as ^aiar [j]/}- 

Barkah, during this year, set out towards l^ifchak: and Uzjak [jVii], 
Ij^ozan [u)!;y]> ^ezan [u,|>>], and other leaders and their dependants, after 
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Darkness—the Arctic Sea ?],* and the whole submitted to 
his authority. 

He was a very sagacious man, and friendly towards the 

• A stormy sea is called by this nanfe, in a passage in the Qur’an, but there 
can be little doubt as to what sea is alluded to. 


great slaughter, were captured, and their country devastated. After this, 
Barkah returned to the urdii of his uncle, Oktae l^’&n, bearing along with 
him such a vast amount of spoil as cannot be computed. 

In the year 636 h. —'August, 1239-40 A.D. —^adan and Burt proceeded 
towards the city of Mankas [u-^] during the height of winter, and took it, 
after forty-five dajrs’ investment. In the following year, 637 h. —August, 
1239-404.0.—Mangu £ 2 ian and I^ubtl^ were directed to return from the 
Dasht-i-I^ifcliaVi while Batu Shan and his brothers, and S^^dan, Burt, and 
Buchak, marched to attack the country of Urus [again], and the tribe and sol¬ 
diers of Halahan —called Hala Kh an—by some]. The great city 

of the Urus [t<v'] was captured by Mangu in nine days. The Mughals con¬ 
tinued to advance towards the cities of Ola-ttmur [Vladimr] and Jtrkah or 
Chirkah, toman by toman, taking and destroying all the fortified places they 
met with in their route. During this expedition, after three days, the city of 
tJch-Ughfil Uladmur «jt] was taken, which evidently refers to 

the city of Kief. 

“The Russians,” according to the “Modem Universal History," 

Petreius, par. ii., were reduced to a most deplorable situation, perpetually dis¬ 
tressed by their own sovereigns, harassed by their neighbours, and exposed to 
all the calamities of war; when, to complete their misery, the Tartars 
[Mughals ?], still greater savages than themselves, poured in upon them with 
irresistible fury, and actually made a conquest of their country. History does 
not inform us of the particulars of this remarkable event, any farther than that 
innumerable multitudes of those barbarians, headea by their khan Batto or 
Battus, after ravaging great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 
Russia, and laid waste everything before them, marking their steps with every 
act of cruelty. Most of the Russian princes, among whom was the great Duke 
George Sevodolitz, were made prisoners, and racked to death ; in short, none 
found mercy but those who voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars [Mughals ?] 
for their lords. The relentless conqueror imposed upon the Russians every¬ 
thing that is most mortifying in slavery, insisting that they should hate no 
other princes than such as he approved of [History repeats itself often : this 
reads much like part of recent treaties which one power wished to impose upon 
the 'Usmanli Turks, and another upon Afghans] ; and that they should pay 
him a yearly tribute, to be brought by their sovereigns themselves, now his 
vassals, on foot, who were to present it humbly to the Tartarian [Mughal ?] 
ambassador on horseback. They were also to prostrate themselves before the 
haughty Tartar [Mughal ? ], to offer him milk to drink, and, if any drops of it 
fell down, to lick them up—a singular mark of servility, worthy of the bar¬ 
barian who imposed it, and which lasted near two hundred and sixty years." 

A duke or prince of the Rus or Russians attended, as a vasskl of the 
Mughals, the installation of Kyuk Shan, but was compelled to stand outside 
the audience tent or hhaigah. This is confirmed by John de Plano Carpini, 
who reached Kyiik’s urdu in 1246 A.D —644 H. —^before Kyuk was elected, and 
he found Jeroslaus standing at the door of the khargah. 
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Musalmans, and, under his protection, they used to live 
contented and happy. In his camp, and among his tribes, 
there were masjtds with regular congregations, an Imam, 
and Mu’azzin, all duly organized ; and, during the period of 
his reign, and the term of his life, the territories of Islam 
sustained neither harm nor injury by his command, nor 
from his dependents nor troops. The Musalmans of Tur- 
kistan, under the shadow of his guardianship, enjoyed 
great affluence and infinite security. 

Out of every country of I-ran which fell under the juris¬ 
diction of the Mughals, he [Batu] had a specified assign¬ 
ment, and his factors were placed over such portions as 
had been allotted to him,* and all the Grandees and 
Leaders of the Mughal forces were obedient unto Batu, 
and used to look upon him in the light of his father 
Tushi. 

When Kyuk departed from the world, all concurred in 
the sovereignty of BatQ, with the exception of the sons of 
Chaghatae, and made this request to him, that he would 
accept the throne of the Mughals, and assume the sove- 
reignty,^ in order that all might obey his commands. 
Batu did not consent; and Mangu Khan, son of Tuli, son 
of the Chingiz Khan, was raised to the sovereignty, as 
will, subsequently, be related. 

Some among the trustworthy hhve stated on this wise, 
that Batu, privately, and in secret, had become a Musal- 
man,* but used not to make it known, and that he reposed 
implicit confidence in the people of Islam. For twenty- 
eight years, more or less, he ruled over this extent of 
country [as previously mentioned], and died.* The mercy 

* As head of the race and family. See page 1177. 

7 Not mentioned by any other author, but extremely probable. It is also 
stated again at page 1164. 

* So he says respecting Oktae Rla’an. 

* After his return from the seven years campaign, by command of his uncle, 
Oktae ^a’an, Batu was raised to the sovereignty over all the parts of l^ifchaV,’ 
and the farther west, including the extensive territories which he had subdued 
and made tributary ; and he proceeded to the presence of his uncle, and re- 
mained with him some time. He subsequently returned to his own dominions. 

In 639 H. he was struck with paralysis, hence his inability to come to the 
Urdue Balfgh to hold a /furiiidt on the death of Kyuk; and, in the year 
650 H., he died on the banks of the Atil or Wolga, at the age of forty-eight, 
having been born in 602 ii. There is some discrepancy regarding the date of 
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of the Almighty be upon him, if a true believer, and, if an 
infidel, may the Almighty lessen his punishment [in hell] ! 

They buried him in conformity with the Mughal custom; 
and among that people it is the usage, when one of them 
dies, to prepare a place under ground about the size of a 
chamber or hall, in largeness proportionate to the rank 
and degree of the accursed one who may have departed 
to hell. They furnish it with a throne and covering for 
the ground, and they place there vessels and numerous 
effects, together with his arms and weapons, and whatever 
may have been his own private property, and some of his 
wives, and slaves, male or female, and the person he loved 
most above all others. When they have placed that 
accursed one upon the throne, they bury his most beloved 
along with him in that place. In the night-time the place 
is covered up, and horses are driven over it, in such a 
manner that not a trace of it remains.' This custom of 
theirs—God curse them ! —is comprehended by all Musal- 
mans. Here an astonishing anecdote which the author 
has heard is recorded, in order that readers thereof may, 
respecting the things of the world to come, increase their 
reverence ; but God is all knowing. 

AN ASTONISHING ANECDOTE. 

An astonishing anecdote, which was heard from the 
Khwajah [opulent merchant], whose word is reliable, whom 

his decease. Some say it happened in 645 h., some in 653 h., others in 
654 H., and that he was aged forty-seven, and others, again, give 662 H. as 
the date ; but, as nearly all agree that he was bom in 601 or 602 H., and died 
at the age of forty-seven or forty-eight, there is no doubt that 650 h. is the 
correct year of his death. 

Batu Kb an founded the city known as the Sarae, on the Atil or Wolga. He 
was succeeded by his son, Surta^jc, who will be mentioned farther on. 

t That quaint old traveller. Sir John Maundeville, had heard a correct ver¬ 
sion of the mode of interment, which he gives in detail, and winds up saying : 
“ Many cause themselves to be interred privately by night, in wild places, and 
the grass put again over the pit to grow ; or they cover the pit with gravel and 
sand, that no man may perceive where the pit is, to the intent that never after 
may his friends have mind or remembrance of him .”—Early Travels in Pales¬ 
tine. London : Bohn. 

Rubniqiiis states, and quite correctly too, with reference to burials, that, if 
the deceased be of the race of the Chingiz Kh an, his sepulchre is 7 -arely knatvn. 
Sec note at page 1089, pnr.a. 5. 
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they used to style RasItid-ud-Din, the Hakim, a native of 
BalJdj, is here related, in order that it may be acceptable 
to the Sultan of the Sultans of Islam. 

This Khwaiah. Rashid-ud-Din, the Hakim, had come 
into Hindustan from Khurasan, in the year 648 H., for 
purposes of trade, and he accompanied the author of this 
TabakAT, Minhaj-i-Saraj, on a journey [from Dihli] to 
Multan.* He related as follows: “ One of the Mughal 
lords, in the territory of ]|Kara-Kuram,* who possessed 
numerous followers and servants and great wealth, [died 
and] went to hell. They accordingly caused a place to be 
prepared, with the utmost ceremony, for the interment of 
that accursed one, and placed with him arms and other 
effects, and furniture and utensils in great quantity. A 
couch also, adorned and decorated, they had prepared; 
and desired to bury, along with him, the most loved of 
his people. They consulted together as to whom among 
his servants they should inter who would be the one to 
whom he was most attached. 

“There was ayouth of the confines ofTirmid ofKhurasan/ 
who, in his childhood, had fallen captive into the hands of 
this Mughal gabr'‘ in the beginning of the misfortunes of 
ly^urasan ; and, when he reached puberty, and grew into 
youth and virility, and attained unto man’s estate, he 
turned out exceedingly active, intelligent, expert, and 
frugal, in such wise, that everything belonging to that 
accursed one, in whole and in part, came under the youth’s 
disposal; and, as this Mughal had. called him son, on this 
account, the whole of the property and effects, and cattle, 
and whatever else belonged to him, the youth had taken 
under his control. All the servants and followers of that 


* This was on the occasion of our author’s proceeding thither in order to 
despatch the slaves to his “dear sister’’in ^urasan. Perhaps they went 
along with Rashld-ud-Din’s own kafilah ; indeed, it is most probable that they 
accompanied it. At page 687, our author says he set out himself in Zf-^ljjah 
of 647 H., and returned again lo Dihli in Jamadf-ul-Akltir, 648 H. 

* In a few copies, “ the territory of ?ara-^furam of the Murals,” as though 
that was some other ^fara-^iuram. 

* The Amuiah being correctly considered as the boundary of Sliurasin. 

* An Essay on “ Fire-Worship ” in Mughalistin is not required to elucidate 
chia any rnore than in Hindustan or Upper India. The signification of this 
word, and the way in which if is applied, has been given at page 62a 
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Mughal were under his orders, so that not one of them, 
without the permission of that youth, used to have the 
power of making use of anything belonging to that 
accursed one. At this time, all of them [the Mtighals], 
with one accord, girded up their loins to despatch this 
youth, saying: ‘ The deceased [Mughal] used not to re¬ 
gard any one more than this youth: it is necessary to 
inter him along with him.' Their object was to destroy 
this youth, and take vengeance on him for the sway he 
had exercised; and, in this proceeding, all agreed. The 
Musalman youth, in this state of aftliction, was astounded, 
and resigned his heart to death, seeing that he had no 
asylum and no succour, save in the Lord, the Helper of 
the Helpless. He stretched out the hand of supplication 
to the promise of Him, “who hears the distressed when 
they pray unto Him,*’ * and performed the ablution of 
purification, donned clean clothes, and placed his foot 
within that subterranean [chamber]. 

“ When they had covered it up, in a corner of this 
chamber, that poor creature turned his face towards the 
fiiblah, repeated a prayer of two genuflexions, and then 
occupied himself in repeating the Musalman creed. 
Suddenly, a side of the chamber opened, and two persons, 
so majestic and awe-striking that the bile of a hundred 
thousand lions, at their aspect, would turn to water, 
entered. Each of them bore a fiery javelin, out of which 
issued flames of fire, and the flames encircled the couch 
of the [dead] Mughal all round ; and a small spark from 
the fiery sparks [issuing from the tlames], about the size of 
a needle’s point, fell upon the cheek of that youth, burnt 
it, and made it smart. One of these two persons said 
‘ There appears to be a Musalman hereand the other 
turned his face on the youth and asked : ‘ Who art thou ? ’ 
The youth states that he answered: ‘ I am a poor and 
miserable captive, captured by the hands of that Mughal.* 
They demanded : ‘ From whence art thou ? ’ ’’ and I re¬ 
plied : ‘ From Tirmid.* They then struck one side of the 
chamber with the heads of their javelins, and it rent 

* E-ur’An, chap, xxvii., verse 63. 

r Strange that these supernatural beings did not know all about him, and 
that this never occurred to the narrator. 
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asunder to the extent of about [the size of] a doorway, 
and they said: ‘Go out!’ and I placed my foot without, 
and I found myself in the Tirmid country.” 

“ From that place, namely, Kara-Kuram * of the Mu- 
ghals to Tirmid, is a distance of six months’journey and 
more ; and, up to this time, that youth is dwelling upon 
his own property and possessions, on the confines of 
Tirmid; and whatever salve he continues to apply to the 
hurt occasioned by that spark of fire, it is ineffectual to 
heal it, and it continues open to the size of a needle’s 
point, and to discharge as before.” Glory to Him who 
contrives what He pleases ! 

May Almighty God long preserve the Sultan of the 
Sultans of the age, NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, upon 
the throne of sovereignty ! 

VH. MANGO BUAN,» son of TOlI itHAN, SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Trustworthy persons have stated that Tull was the 

* Here also, as at the beginning of this anecdote, two of the most modem 
copies of the text have ](^ara-]^um for ^ara.^uram. See para. 6 of note, page 
1140. 

* Like Okdae or Oktae, Mangu is always styled i^a’an. 

Tiili, or Tulue, as the name is also written, had t^n sons, but the four named 
by our author were the most renowned among the Musalmans : (l) Mangu 
Shan, (2) ^ubilae Ehan, (3) Hulaku Khan, and (4) IrtuV BuVa. 

Our author has not devoted a separate heading to Tiili Khan, although he 
was as much entitled to it as Oktae, Chaghatae. or Jujf, but the account of his 
life is contained in the reigns of his father and brother Oktae. Tiili was the 
youngest son, and most beloved by his father, and, when very young in years, 
his father married him to the daughter of the Jankabu, Badae, brother of the 
Awang Kha n, named Siur Bigt, and by that Kaiuyat wife, the chief 

of his Kha rnns. he had the four sons named above. As hb decease, which 
took place in 628 H., was a source of grief to Oktae K^’an, care was taken 
that the word “Tult,” which in their language signifies a mirror, should not 
be mentioned, and instead of using the word /uU for mirror, after his decease, 
the word £uzgu was had recourse to, bearing the same signification, and it 
became common in consequence. Command was also issued that the name 
Tiili should not be given to any one again. The Jahiln-Am says that Mangu, 
Tuli’s son, commanded the use of the word 

Cktae, when he used to have recourse to drink, and became inebriated, 
would say that he first took to it in order to divert his thoughts from dwelling 
on the bereavement he had sustained by the loss of his brother TGlt. 

The authority from which the author of "Mongols Proper" draws a version 
of thb little episode, and a very erroneous version, must have been “ in a fix ” 
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youngest son of the Chingiz ; and it was he who 

destroyed the cities of Kh urasan, as has been previously 
recorded respecting him, in the account of the downfall of 
the-city of Hirat He had four sons, the eldest being 
Mango Kha n, the second, Hula’u, the third, Irtul^ Bu^ah, 
and the fourth, l^ubla. 

When Kyuk went to hell, the sons of Chaghatae de¬ 
manded the sovereignty ; and they, having a great number 
of horsemen and dependents, did not consent to the sove¬ 
reignty of Mangu Edian. The beginning of this matter 
was in this manner. When Kyuk departed from this 
world, all the great chiefs of the Mughal armies turned 
their faces towards Batu [son of TQshi] saying : “ It be- 
hoveth that thou shouldst be our sovereign, since, of the 
race of the Chingiz Khan, there is no one greater than 
thou ; and the throne and diadem, and the rulership, be- 
fitteth thee best.” Batu replied: “ I and my brother, 
which is Barka, possess [already] so great a sovereignty 
and empire in this part,^ that to rule over it, together with 

to tEanslate it, and has consequently made it ridiculous “Tului in Mongol 
means ‘ mirror,’ and the Turkish synonym of the word, viz., guetugu, was 
eradicated from the language,” etc. So guezugu was eradicated so that 

Tului ” might be perpetuated ] 

Tfllt Shan was known by the titles of the Yakah or the Unique Nu-ytn and 
the Ulugh or Great Nu-yin, but certainly he was not referred to — at least, by 
Mughals—as the “Great N<n>an." 

' Our author forgets to say where. The Oaght-i-I^ifcliSlF, and the vast 
territories farther west, are referred to. See under the account of Batu, page 
1165. 

On the death of Kyuk Khan. :^in disorder arose in the af&irs of the 
empire. The Ehatfin of the late Shan, Uhul-E^ulmigh, or Oghul-E^tmiah, as 
the name is also written, according to previous usage, in concert with, and by 
the advice of, the ministers and Amtrs present in the great urdii, 01 yiirat, 
assum^ the direction of affairs. The routes, too, had become closed, as each 
of the fjh^h-T-adahs. NG-yIns, and Amtrs, with his followers, were on their 
way to the urdii, but, when they became aware of Kyuk’s decease, they halted 
then and there, and delayed in expectation of the accession of a ShSn; and 
each of the ShSh-zadahs was beginning to plot sedition, and stir up dissension, 
particularly the sons of Ukt&e Ipi’&n, who entertained ideas of their rights to 
the succession, after the promise made to KyGk by those present at his 
accession. 

BGtO Shin, son of Jujl, was the real head of the family of the Chingiz Shin, 
and of the Muf^ial i-m 9 .V> acknowledged as such by the whole family, 
and all the different Mughal tribes, and was looked up to and held in great 
reverence in consequence. He had, however, in 639 H., been stricken with 
paralysis, in one or both legs, which the historians term dard-i-pae, literally 

4 F 
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possession of, and sway over, the states of Qhin, Turkistan, 

signifying, “pain, ache, or affliction of the foot or leg,” which some modern 
translators interpret as gout; but gout is temporary, as far as moving about.is 
concerned, while Batu’s affliction was permanent, and precluded his undertaking 
a long journey. He was, consequently, unable to proceed from the Dasht-i- 
ShifcheV fhe ancient urdii and yurat of the Ch ingiz Xha n. as was usual on 
such occasion, but he sent out envoys, by virtue of his position, to the different 
Sh^-zUahs, and Amirs, saying: “Let each one get ready to come into 
ELhifchaV, so that we may hold a kuriltdeoi the different brothers, and brothers’ 
sons, and consult as to whom we shall choose to succeed to the Shun-ship, 
since, on account of my paralysis, I am unable to proceed to Kalur-an, which 
is the original yiirat and the seat of sovereignty of the Ch ingiz Xha n. ” 

The agents of Batu in due course deliver^ their message, but f^ara Aghul. 
son of Chaghatae, and the sons of Kyuk, declined to obey, saying : “ The 
ancient yMro/ and seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Kh an is U-tafc or fj-tagh 
and Kalur-w, and it is not at all necessary for us to go into Xh ifchah to hold a 
^triltde;" and Shwajah, the Nu-yfn, ^ar^luVur, and the Nu-yfn, Timur, who 
were the Amirs of ^^ra-^uram, they therefore sent to act as their deputies, 
and to sign anything that might be agreed upon among the Shah-zadahs. Siur 
Ij^uVtbt ntgt, the mother of Mangu, however, having heard that the sons of 
Oktae E^’an, Chaghatae Khan^ and Kyuk Khan, refused to compljy with 
Bata Shin’s request, advised her sons, particularly Mangu, her eldest, to lose 
no time in proceeding to the presence of their and paying homage to 
him; and Mangu and his brothers set out without loss of time. Having 
reached the Dasht-i-K'^chaVi and the presence of Batu Khan, he received 
them with great favour, and paid Mangu great attention. Batu stated to the 
ether Shah-zadahs present at the kSrlltae then assembled, that he had already 
remarked Mangu’s fitness for the Kha n-ship, and, besides, reminded them that 
he had already experienced the good and evil, the sweet and bitter, of life, and 
the affairs of the world, had several times commanded armies, and had lieen 
held in estimation by Oktae K^’nn, the Shah-zadahs and Amirs, and the 
soldiery. Batu added : “ The K^'^n sent him along with me, and my brothers, 
Ordah, Skmban, and Tinghut, and others of the family of Juji, accompanied 
by his brother Korkin [BucJiak is mentioned as having gone. See note * 
page 1164], and Kyuk, into the territory of other countries, 

where he gre.itly distinguished himself. After that, when the Ka'^n com¬ 
manded that the S^ah-zadahs [that is, other than those of Juji’s family, whose 
appanage was the territories of Kifchalf, and other western countries] should 
return, before they reached the presence he was dead. The K^’^n’s 

wilt was, that Shif&mun, his grandson, should succeed him, but Tura-KJnah 
Kh utun set aside his commands, and set up her own son, Kyuk, in the place 
of his father, Oktae. Now it is proper that Mangu Kh an should succeed, and 
he is worthy of succeeding ; and there is none other so fitting and capable of 
directing the affairs of the empire and of the army. More than this, Mangu is 
the son of my uncle, Tulue Kh&n, the youngest son of the Chingiz Kh Sn. and 
to whom appertained the charge of the great yiiral ; and as, according to the 
ordinances and usages of the Mughals, the dwelling-place of the father belongs 
to the youngest son, therefore the sovereignty belongs to MangO. ” The others 
present acquiesced ; and, the right of Mangu having been determined, Batu 
Shan despatched envoys to the Ehatuns and sons of CktSe, and to Star 
KuViht-Btgtr-Mmgu’s mother, and the other Shah-zgdahs and great Amirs 
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and ’Ajam, would be impossible. It will be advisable 


of the Dast-i'RSst, and Dast-i-Cliap [i.e. who, in the assemblie* of the 
Cbingiz Shioi and his son, Cktae, used to sit on the right and left, and who 
belonged to the Hazarah’s of the right and left wings. See note at page 1093], 
saying, that “ by the SbUh-zSdahs who, with their eyes, had seen the Chingiz 
Khan, and who, with their ears, had heard his laws and ordinances, the Sha h, 
zadahs present in this kuriltde,\\. was deemed advisable, on the part of the mAZt, 
the army, and the people generally, to raise Mangu to the sovereignty.” 

Having thus selected Mangu, Batu Khan directed his brothers Crdah, 
ShaibSn, and Barkae, or Barkah, as he is also called, the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dxst-i-Rast, the whole family of Juji, Ipira Hulaku, and others of the sons 
of Cha^iatae, and the Shah-zadahs of the ^ata Bilad [.>^ ]/], to prepare 
a great banquet in honour of the occasion, and to seat Mangu on the 
throne, but Mangu made some hesitation [for form’s sake, probably ?]i when 
bis brother, Mukae, or Muka Aghul, got up, and said: “ Have we not all 
stipulated and signed our hands that we would not act contrary to the com¬ 
mand of the $a-tn EhUn, Batu, how therefore can Mangu hesitate to accede 
to his commands, and n^lect to give ear to his words ? ” All present ap¬ 
plauded this speech of Mukae’s, and Mangu therefore signified his willingness. 
Then, as was customary, Batu Khan arose, seated Mangu on the throne, and 
saluted him as E^’an, and all present, following his example, did the some. 
Batu then held the goblet to him, and, followed by the others, bent the knee 
to him nine times, opened his girdle, doffed his cap, and acknowledged his 
fealty to him. 

It was then determined that a great kurXltSe should be summoned to meet at 
Kalur-Sn to confirm this decision ; and, accordingly, all those who attended 
this one departed for their own yurats, and the accession of Mangu became 
noised abroad in all parts. Batu then directed his brothers, Barkae and Bu[^a 
Ttmur—the Fanakatl says Crdah and Shaiban also went—to accompany 
Mangu, writh a large army, to the khargdh of Kalur-an [referring to the urdii 
of the Ciiingiz Khan l, and, in the presence of the Shah-zadahs. to seat him on 
the throne there likewise. Mangu’s mother u.sed all her influence, which was 
very great, to induce the adverse party to attend ; and most of the Shnh- 
zadahs and others signified their approval of the choice of Mangu, all save a 
number of the sons of Cktae and Kyuk, and Yassu-Munga, l^ra Aghul, and 
Burt, sons of Chaghatae, who were using all sorts of stratagems to prevent the 
installation of Mangu, and our author was wrong in supposing that only the sons 
of CbaghaUe Were plotting against him. They despatched an envoy to Batu 
Kh 3 n, notifying their dissent from the succession of Mangu, and stated that it 
had been previously determined that the sovereignty should continue in Cktae s 
family, and demanded why, such being the case, he had set up another. Batu 
replied that he had done so by virtue of his position as head of the tribes and 
family, and because he and others deemed Mangu best fitted to rule a v.ast 
empire $ and that no one else among them was capable of ruling it a work 
which could not be entrusted to bo3rs. He exhorted them to think better of 
the matter. 

In thU discussion the time prescribed by Batu for the installation of .Mangii 
on the throne in Kalur-an passed ; and the next year [647 a.] came round, 
and still the affairs of the empire remained without order or splendour. All 
the efforts of Mangu and his mother to propitiate and persuade the hostile 
party were of no avail : the more she and others endeavoured to do so, the 

4 F 2 
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that we should raise to the sovereignty Mangu Kha n. 

more obdurate the dthera became. This year coining to a close also, Mangh, 
in accord with B&t&’s brothers, sent envoys to all his kinsmen, requesting them 
to assemble in Kalhr-iln; and despatched Sha lamBn. the Bitik-dll—a writer, 
or secretary, from the Turkish to Ughul yatmish, the chief KhS tan 
of Kyuk ^Sn, and her sons, Nahu and Khw 3 .jah, and another Bitik-cht to 
YassO'Mangu [also written Manga], saying; “Most of the members of the 
Urdu of the Chingiz ipi Sn have here assembled, and the iun/tde is entirely 
delayed, through your non-attendance, for a long time. If you are of one mind, 
and desire to see the affairs of the empire disposed of, amicably and in accord, 
attend ; but, understand, that nothing will be left in abeyance for you any 
longer.” They saw there was no help but to appear, and therefore NShU 
Aghiil set out, and the Nu-ytn, ^^daV, and several other Amirs of Kyuk 
Shlin, and Yassu Mangu, and Burt, sons of Chash^tae Shan, proceeded from 
their urdiis, and went to the presence of Shtramun. grandson of Oktae, and 
all these Shiih-zadahs met tc^ther at an appointed place. Afterwards, 
Ehwajah, son of Kyuk, joined them ; and, under the supposition that the 
kurJltde would not, and could not, be held without them, they proceeded very 
leisurely. It so happened, however, that Barki Kha n had previously written 
to his brother, Batii, saying, that it was now two years since the sons of 
Oktae, KyQk, and Chaghatae, had been summoned to attend, and they would 
not, and were constantly occupied in their ambitious and seditious designs. 
In reply, MtQ gave orders, saying : “ Place ye Mangu on the throne, and, if 
they or either of them do anything contrary to the jfasd of the Chingiz Khan^ 
let their heads pay the forfeit.” 

On receipt of this command. Barks and his brother assembled together all 
the Sbah-zadahs then present in the urd/i of Kalur-an, and the great Amtrs, 
among whom was Amir Har^ashun, or Harkasun, and of the Shah-z^dahs of 
the Dast-i-Rast, Kara Hula’u [or Hulakii ; the name is written both ways, 
and both are correct], son of Chaghatae ; of Oktae’s sons, Kadan, and 
his graiidsons, Mungard and others; and the brothers of Man^, Kui’tlS, 
or Kubilae, Huliku, Muka, and IrtuV Bu^a. Of the gljah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Chap, the sons of Juji Kasar, Nako [?], and Yasu Munga ; Iljidae or 
llchikdM, son of Kajtun, and Majar, son of the Nu-ytn, Olji, the sons of 
Mankfitt, and a few others of the family of lesser note. 

Having chosen a propitious hour, approved by the augurs, they met together, 
confirmed the decision of the Alfa, Batu Shan, and placed Mangu Ka’an upon 
the throne with the usual ceremonials. One of the most auspicious signs of 
the glory of his reign, according to the pro-Mughal Historians, was, that for 
several days previously, the atmosphere of those parts became so overcast that 
the face of the sun was completely hidden, and incessant rain fell ; but it so 
happened that, at the very moment chosen by the astrologers for Mangu’s 
seating himself on the throne, the world-enlightening luminary burst forth from 
his veil of clouds, anil filled the universe with his effulgent brightness. All 
P****®^ i® that great assembly, SllUb-z^dahs, Amtrs, and people, thereupon 
arose, doffed their caps, unloosed their girdles and cast them over their shoul¬ 
ders, and bent the knee nine times. I cannot here enter into farther details, 
which are highly interesting: space forbids. It took place at the ancient 
jdirai, within the limits of Kai 3 -Kut^®>i the urdu of KalBr-an, in the year of 
* 1 *® Hog, in the month of 2 t-Kadah—the eleventh month—of the year 648 H., 
or February, 1251 a. n. 
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son of Tult, the youngest of the Chingiz Khan*s sons, who 
was removed from the world in the day-time of youth, and 
never enjoyed dominion ; and, whereas, I, Batu, shall place 
him on the throne, in reality I shall be the sovereign.” 
All ratified this opinion.* 

When they were about to place Mangu Khan on the 
throne, Barka, the Musalman, said : “ The empire of the 
infidels hath departed, and the dominion of every pagan 
monarch who ascends the throne of sovereignty will not 
endure. If ye desire that the rule of Mangu shall conr 
tinue, and be prolonged, let him pronounce the [Musal¬ 
man] confession of faith, in order that his name may be 
inscribed in the register of the Islamts, and then let him 
ascend the throne.” This was concurred in, and Mangu 
repeated the confession of faith.* Then Barka, taking him 

In 649 H., Mangu ^’an lost his mother, Sfur-l^uVlhi Bigl, by some written 
Siur-l^uVitl Btgi—being, I believe, a mistake of : for - which often occurs 
in MS. She was a Christian, but favoured the Musalmans, and was exceed¬ 
ingly liberal towards them. She gave looo bdlM of gold for the purpose of 
erecting a khanl^ah or monastery over the tomb of the Sbaikb, Saif-ud-Dtn, 
the BalUturzt, at Bul[liSr 3 , and ordered villages to be purchased wherewith 
she endowed it. 

* Previous to Mangu’s having been raised to the throne of sovereignty, and 
during the four years his confirmation remained in abeyance, some events of 
importance happened in the countries, and to several persons, mentioned by our 
author. 

In the year 643 H. Malik Rukn-ud-Dln, Abu-Bikr, the Kurat, repeatedly 
mentioned by our author, the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-Din. 
Muhammad [who is considered the first of the Kurat dynasty], died at Shae- 
sar of fi-hiir. a notice of whom will be found farther on. 

On the ajrd of Muharram, 644 H., Suljan 'Ala-ud-Dln, Mas’Qd Skah, died, 
or, rather, was put to death, in prison at Dihlf, and was succeeded by hU 
uncle, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, who, soon after, at the advice of his 
Qajib, Ghiyag-ud-Dtn, Balban [subsequently raised to the office of Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with the title of Ulug^ Ekan], advanced towards the Indus 
to expel the Mughals from the Sind-S 5 gar Do-£bah, where they had estab¬ 
lished themselves after the unsuccessful attempt upon Uchcliah mentioned at 
page 1154. 

In 645 H., the Amtr, Arghun AVa, having obtained the government of I-ran. 
Zamtn, entered upon his office. He had obtained it, by Kyuk Elan’s com¬ 
mand after the l-gkur Nu-ytn, Kurkuz, had been put to death. Some say 
that Tura-Ktnah Kha tun. Kydk’s mother, had removed Kurkuz, and appointed 
Arghun AVa, before KyQk succeeded to the sovereignty, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, in note f, page 1 149. 

» If so, how is it that other Musalman writers do not say so? I fear “ the 
wish” of our author ** was parent to the thought.” 

Barka Shan had already become a Musalman, because, at the great feast 
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by the arm, seated him on the throne ; and all the Mughal 
rulers paid homage unto him, with the exception of the 
tribe and dependents and sons of Chaghatae. who began 
to act in a contumacious manner, and showed a rebellious 
spirit They were desirous of acting in a perfidious 
manner, and of falling unexpectedly upon the camp of 
Mangu Khan, to capture him, and put him to death. 

They [the sons of Chaghatae] despatched confidential 
persons to the presence of Mangu I^an, saying : “ When 
thou ascendest the throne we propose to come to thy 
presence for the purpose of tendering our congratulations . 
and observing the custom of felicitation.” With this pre¬ 
tence they issued forth from their place of abode, with a 
host of horsemen well organized and armed; and their 
determination was to make a night attack upon Mangu 
Kh an, slay him and Batu also, and overcome their ad¬ 
herents, and seize upon the sovereignty: “ man pro¬ 
poses, but God disposes.” It was the decree of Heaven 
that a camel-man, from the camp of Batu and Mangu 
Khan, who had lost his camel, set out towards the open 
country in search of it, and was roaming about in every 
direction, when, suddenly, he fell among the army of the 
sons of Chaghatae. On becoming aware of the circum¬ 
stances of this army, to every one who inquired of him to 
whose following or retinue he belonged—as the appear¬ 
ance and dialect of the camel-men of the army of Cha- 
ghatae’s sons was the same as his own—he made himself 
out to be a camel-man of one of their Amirs, until night 
came, when, seizing the opportunity, the camel-man got 
away from among the forces of the sons of Chaghatae. 
and returned to the camp of Batu and Mangu Khan, and 
made them acquainted with the matter.* 

held on this occasion, sheep were allowed to be killed for him, according to 
the prescribed Musalman usage, which was contrary to that of the Mughala. 
^d^ Aghul. and his brother’s son, Malik Aghul. and ^ra-Hula’u, ten¬ 
dered to the ]|pi’an their congratulations according to the custom of the 
Mughals. 

* While Mangu ^|pi.’an, and the Shah-zadahs. or Princes, were engaged in 
these festivities just referred to, and the Badghah was expecting the arrival of 
the other Stoh-zadahs. who had delayed by the way instead of attending the 
kuriltdt, as already stated, when no living soul expected that hostility, much 
leas treachery, would break out in the family of the Chingiz Khlbi, and at a 
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When that information reached the hearing of Mangfl 

time when all was jubilee, and there was no suspicion of such treachery, and 
no precaution taken, ShtrSmun. grandson of DktXe, and son of KofihQe, 
or NSVue, son of Kyuk, and I^unuVQ, son of l^aracltf r, son of OktXe, com¬ 
bined together, and arrived near unto the urdii of MongQ ]^I’In. Along with 
them were a great number of carts full of arms, and in their hearts they 
meditated treachery and perfidy towards Mangu. It so happened, however, 
that a VoSh-Cht—that is to say, a camel-man, whose name was KaBhnk, 
a ^n^ult, in the immediate sersice of the ]^’an—had lost one of his 
camels. In search of this animal he was wandering about the open coun¬ 
try, when, suddenly, he found himself in the midst of an army, and saw a 
countless number of carts. As he proceeded onwards, pretending to take no 
notice, he came upon a lx>y seated before a broken cart. The boy, thinking 
he was one of the followers of the force, asked him to aid him in mending it. 
Kaghak dismounted from his horse for the purpose, when, to his great asto¬ 
nishment. instead of drinkables and other necessaries for a banquet, he found 
implements of war and arms concealed in the cart, under other things. He 
inquired of the boy : “ What are these 7 ’* He replied: “ Only arms, such as 
are contained in all the other carts and, on further inquiry, Kaghak disco¬ 
vered that this force consisted of the followers of Sb^fiimun, NaVue, and others, 
who were proceeding towards the Ifa’Sn's urdii to offer their congratulations, 
and to hold a banquet. Being aware that banquets were not furnished from 
carts full of arms, nor congratulations offered, he, after helping to mend the 
cart, and obtaining other information, got out of the camp of and 

the other Shah-sadahs. and performed a three days’ journey in one. Without 
waiting to ask permission, he rushed into the presence of Mangu I^’an, and 
before all those there assembled cried out: “Here are ye all occupied in 
amusement and mirth, while foes have arisen against ye, and are close at 
hand 1 ” and he related what he had beheld and heard. Mangu would not 
believe it; and the Shah-zSdahs and Amirs present thought Kaghak must be 
exaggerating; nevertheless, the Nu-yin, Mungusar, or Mungusar, the prin¬ 
cipal of Mangu’s Nu-yins, was despatched, with 2060 or 3000 horse, to gain 
information. When the next morning broke, Mungusar pushed on, at the 
head of 500 chosen horse, nearer to the position where the camp of the rebels 
was situated, and while he was reconnoitring a large body of horsemen were 
observed approaching. It was Sbirauiun and his party, issuing from their 
camp. MilngusSr was soon joined by the Sbah-zadah, MukS, and the Gurgan, 
Jo^l, the Karayit, and an additional force despatched by Mangu to his sup¬ 
port, and they completely surrounded Siiramun, NaVii, and ^finuVQ- 

The FanSkatt says Mangu, on becoming aware of this, despatched the Nfi- 
ytn, Mungusar, with 3000 men, to meet them, and that he met S])tr&mun at 
the head of 500 horse, despatched by the conspirators in advance. 

The Nu-ytn said to him : " They say ye are coming with evil designs in your 
hearts. If this is not true, pass on without fear or hesitation to the presence; 
otherwise I am directed to arrest thee and take thee prisoner thither.’ 
mun denied all evil intentions, and asserted that they were all only attended by 
their usual retinues. As the others arrived, they and their followers were dis¬ 
armed, as the party of Sll>ramun had been already, and the Princes and their 
Anurs were divided into nines—the number venerated by the MugJjals—and, 
in that manner were allowe:! to enter the audience-tent or khargah : and, soon 
after, the Amirs with them were admitted to make their obeisances. An 
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Khan, after taking ample care and caution, he caused the 

enterteiiuneiit was given, whid> lasted three days, and nothing whatever was 
said to them, nor was a question asked. 

On the fourth day, however, command was given that all the followers of 
the disaffected Princes and their partisans should depart each to their own 
yuratt, under pain of death if they dionld be found to remain after that order. 
A body of troops was detailed to gtiard the disafiected Princes and Amtrs, and 
Mangu, in concert with his chief NQ-ytns, Amtrs, and Ministers, on the sixth 
day, proceeded to inquire into their conduct. The Atl-Bak of Prince Shtra- 
mun was dosely questioned about the plot. He at first denied all knowledge 
of it; but, on being bastinadoed, he confessed, and immediatelv stabbed him¬ 
self ; and ShtrSmun also confessed. The seven Nu-ytns directed to try the 
Princes declared them guilty, and, moreover, the conspirators themselves now 
confessed their plot. Mangu is said to have been inclined to pardon them, 
but this his Nu-ytns and Amtrs strongly opposed. He therefore directed that 
they should all be imprisoned until he had time to consider what should be 
done with them. After a few days, Mangu again summoned his Counsellors, 
and asked their advice upon the matter. Some said one thing, some another, 
but in such wise as not to satisfy the l^a’Sn. Then his Wadr, Mahmud, Yal- 
wSj, related the anecdote respecting Aristotle’s reply to Alexander, about root¬ 
ing up all the old trees in the garden, and replacing them with young scions, 
which story has done duty in scores of instances, and is applied by Firis^tah, 
the Dakhant Historian, to the Turk chiefs in the Punjab in the reign of Ghiyas- 
ud-Dtn, Balban—the Ulugb Skiin of this History, the father-in-law cd Nafir. 
ud-Dfn, Ma^mQd and his successor on the throne of Dihlt. 

After hearing the anecdote, Mangu ^a’an understood the necessity there 
was for compietely crushing this faction, and he gave command for them to be 
put to death. 

As some of the conspirators had not yet been brought to justice, such as 
Oghul Eo^misll, the chief Kh atun of Kyuk Kh an, and Kh wHjah Aghul. her 
son, Mangu Ea’an was not yet safe from their designs, and he therefore 
despatched troops to compel the disaffected to subiniL One army, said to 
have contained ten tomans, probably two, was despatched to the Ulugh Ta^ and 
to TulVae and which lie between Bish-Baltgh and E^ara-Kuram, with 

orders to join the Nu-yfn AlgliCi, who was in the district of ^aialij^, and 
to advance as far as the border of Utrar, and act in concert, and the Nu-yfn, 
BuVa, with two tomans, was despatched to j^ir^ir or ^ira^tr and Kum-Kum- 
jfut. The Chinese say that, in the year 1250 a.d. [commencing on the 4th of 
April, 648 H.], in the year of his accession to the throne, and “ about the same 
time,” as he put down the rebellion, Mengko ordered Holitay, one of his 
generals, to enter Tibbal, and to put to death all who refused to submit to the 
Mughals ” [to himself ?]. The Bitik-fiht, Shalamun, was despatched to sum¬ 
mon Oghul ^uimish Khatun, and her son, Khwajah. He proposed to put 
the envoy to death, but one of his Khatuns persuaded him against committing 
such an act, and advised his presenting himself, without delay, in the presence 
of the Oghul K^^mish ‘Kb atun refused to obey the command of 

Mangil, and abused and upbraided him before his envoy. Mangu was much 
enraged when he heard of it, and commanded that she should be brought, with 
hands bound, to his mother’s urj/i to be tried. 

In due time Gghu) K^tmish, the Khatiin of Kyuk, and K^dS^Sj, the Kh atfln 
of Kochue, son of Cktae, the mother of Shirimun, and XfiVUlllti fbc ShMUn 
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forces to be got ready, and moved out to meet and engage 

of YRSsa.Munga, two sons of the Ntt-yfu, IlchtkdSe, and the Christian, ]^diiVf 
the chief minister of Kyuk ShSn, among others, were brought in, tried, and 
their guilt established. SbirSmCn’s mother and other TOii ffina were sent to 
the Urdu of Sfhr ^QV^bt B!gt, Mang&'s mother, to be dealt with; and they were 
rolled up in felts, and drowned. The Shah-radahs. Nu-yfns, and Amirs, were 
beaten on their mouths with stones until they died. That they “were choked 
by having earth or stones forced into their mouths,” as .we are informed in the 
" Mongols Proper," is merely a wrong translation from some “ muddy stream ” 
Persian author [or an incorrect translation from the foreign rendering of the 
Persian], in which aufjT or jJ has been mistaken for 

BQri, and some others, were sent to the presence of Batu Shan to Lr dealt 
with, and, their crime having been proved, they too were put to death. The 
Nu-ytn, ilchikdae, the destroyer of Hirat, and slayer of its inhabitants, was 
likewise seized at Bad^iais, and subsequently put to death. 

No less than seventy-seven or seventy-eight members altogether of the 
family of the Chingiz Shan, Nii-yins, and Amtrs, perished on this occasion; 
and, in consequence of these executions, enmity arose among its members, 
which was never afterwards extinguished. 

Rubruquis, who reached Mangu’s urdii in January, 1254 A.D, —the last 
month of 651 H. —and was present during these executions, says that three 
hundred lords, besides ladies, perished. He describes Mangu sk’an as being 
of middle stature, flat-nosed, and about forty-five years old. “He sat on a 
bed [couch], and was clad with a robe of spotted fur, which shined like seal¬ 
skin. His wife [one of his wives], who was a little pretty woman, sat by him; 
and, on another couch near, sat one of his daughters [by his chief 23 |atun], 
named S2)trtn, grown up, but exceedingly hard favour^, and several little 
children; for that being her [Sbbtn's] mother’s urdii (a Christian lady whom 
the was very fond oO, she was mistress of it. On the 14th of January, 
the Shan’s chief wife Kotola Katen [the name of the Ehw’s chief wife was 
San^ae Shatun—,^lu] attended the Christian chapel with her children.” 

Mangu having now put down all sedition, the natural goodness of his heart 
disposed him to show kindness to his remaining kinsmen. He directed that 
Sbit^un, N^u, and the Nu-ytn, diaghan, should accompany his brother, 
Subtlie Shan, into Shita, and Shwajah Aghul, son of Kyuk Shan, received 
an appanage in the territory of Salingah, or Salingae, “ which is near unto 
Sara-Suram and, in the same manner, he assigned appanages to others of 
bis kinsmen, wherein they might pass their days in affluence. 

The loyal Shkh-zidahs were now also dismissed to their different urdus, and 
also Batu Sign’s brothers, Barkie, and BuVae Ttmiir, who had rendered such 
good service, and had the longest distance to go. They were dismissed with 
rich presems, and bore along with them befitting offerings for the A|ti, Bitu, 
the $a-in J^n. The sons of Kiltin, ][pidSn [I^adgl^n ?] Aghul, and Malik 
AgJiul, were also rewarded, and allowed to depart to their stations; and on 
Ipirii -Hulaku, son of MitCkie, son of Cha^iatie, his father’s appanage, which 
his uncle, Yassu-Mungfi, had usurped, was conferred; but when he reached 
AlSe——death overtook him. 

Kaflhak, the Vosh-cbl, or camel-man, was rewarded, raised to high rank, 
and made a Tar lrha n. The administration of the revenue affairs of the eastern 
part of the empire was conferred upon the $ 3 hib, Mahmud, Yalwaj, who had, 
of old, done such good service, and who had reached Mangu’s urdii previous 
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the army of the sons of Cha gha tae, and repel them. 
Before they could reach the camp of Mangu Khan, he, 
with his own forces, and the troops of Batu, fell upon that 
array, wielded the sword among them, and despatched 
about ten thousand Mughals of rank and renown, 
leaders of armies [!], to hell ; and extirpated all who be¬ 
longed to the army or were dependents of Chaghatae’s 
sons ; and set his mind at ease. Mangu Kh an now became 
firmly established in the sovereignty, and ascended the 
throne of Chin and Upper Turkistan, and carried out his 
measures so that not a trace of the tribe of Chaghatae 
remained upon the face of the earth, with the exception 
of one or two of Chaghatae’s sons who proceeded towards 
Chin, to the presence of the Altan Khan of Tamghaj.^ 
Subicquently to that, Mangu Kh an despatched forces 

to his being raised to the throne. Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nahr were 
entrusted to his son, Mas’iid Bak ; and the Amir, Arghun A^a, who, on account 
of the immense distance he had to come, could only reach the Court after the 
kuriltSe, was confirmed in the administration of the revenue-affairs of all the 
countries west of the Jihun. as far as l^alab, Arman, and Rum. ’All Malik 
was sent with him to make a new assessment in the countries of I-ran-Zamin 
under the sway of the Mughals. Mangu also resumed all grants not conferred 
by the Qhingiz Khan, Oktae Ka'an, or Kyiik Khw- This was done because 
the Shah-zadahs had, for their own purposes, during the long interregnum, 
been bestowing fiefs upon their partisans in all directions. Mangu issued wise 
regulations on this, and many other subjects, for which I have no space here. 
A fresh assessment likewise was made in KhiJae, and the only exemptions 
from taxation were'made in favour of such persons as had been also exempt 
during the reigns of the Chingiz ICh an and his son, Oktae Ka’^, namely, 
Sayyids, Shaikhs, and 'Ulama, of the Musalmans, the priests, monks, and 
ascetics, of the Christians, the chief Tuinan of the Idol-worshippers, and such 
persons as, by reason of infirmity, sickness, or old age, were unable to work ; 
and all outstanding claims for cesses were likewise remitted. 

I must, however, briefly mention one especial good regulation instituted by 
Mangu K^’an. A number of scribes were employed at the Court, conversant 
with the First, I-gburt, Kh<ta-i, Tibbatt, Tinglfut, and other languages, so 
that, whenever they might have occasion to write they might be able 

to do so in the language and character of the particular tribe or people to whom 
such farmin might be addressed. This contradicts the statement made, on 
the authority of Klaproth, quoted in the Journal Ro. As. Soc., vol. v. [new 
series], page 33. 

It is curious to read oi " Professor" Tatatonggo, “ installetl by Genghis 
Professor of the Ouigour language and literature”—in the University of Ulugh 
Yurat perhaps. 

* The final downfall of the Altin Khans, the Kin of Chinese authors, could 
not have occurred as early as Ckdae’s reign from this statement, which the 
Pro-Mughal writers do not even hint at. 
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to the ^uhistan of the MulShidahs; and, during several 
years, the Mughals overran that territory, pitched their 
camps therein, and took up their quarters in that country. 
The inhabitants of the Kuhistan became thereby reduced 
to misery and wretchedness; and the Mugiials gained 
possession of their fortresses and cities, and demolished 
their strongholds, and the Mulahidahs fell. The account 
of them is as follows. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE MULA^IDAHS—ON THE 
WHOLE OF WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE ! 

The reason for despatching forces into the territory and 
against the fortresses of Mulhidistan" was this. At the 
outset of the career and time of Hasan-i-Sabbah '' —God’s 


* Not intended to be understood otherwise than as a nick or by-name— 
Heretic-land, from Multtid, heretic, etc. 

r The Printed Text turns this name into —fabbafh—which is the 

Arabic for a dyer 1 

It is very amusing to notice the errors made with regard to the name of this 
person, and the plunges made respecting it; and it is surely time such errors 
should be corrected. The latest notice of this kind occurs in a book 
lately published, by Major R. D. Osborn, of the Bengal S. C., entitled 
“ Islam under the IChalifs of Baghdad," in which we are told [p. 345] that the 
“ first Grand Master of the Assassins ” was “ Hasan ibn [Le., son of, when, at 
the same time, his father’s name is ’Ali] Saba,” but, afterwards, a little farther 
on, he is styled “Hasan Saba” only. The author of the above work, how¬ 
ever, merely follows in the beaten road of others who cannot read the origituil 
histories for themselves, and have to depend on translations often incorrect, 
and who call him by such incorrect names—it is merely errbr stereotyped, so 
to say—such as “ the old man of the mountain ” for example, another gross 
error. Yet such is the force of habit that there are editors of periodicals and 
reviews who, if they saw an attempt to correct such blunders, would probably 
say, " in the case of a journal intended for general readers, we are more or less 
forced to adopt the usual conventional spelling, partly because readers like it{ 
and partly to secure uniformity,” while others would consider the correction of 
such errors “ want of taste,” and “ very offensive.” 

The first Dd'X, the literal meaning of which is an apostle or missionary, one 
who invites or stimulates others—of the Isma’tlls or Mulahidahs of Alamut 
was ’Ala-ud-Din, l^asan, son of ’Alt, son of Muhammad, son of Ja’far, son 
of Husain, son of Muha.mmad, who claimed descent from U;-$abbah Al- 
I^amairt, mentioned at page 7 of this Translation ; but by some he is con¬ 
sidered to be descended from Isma’il, son of Ja’far-uf-^idih, 

By ’Arab w'riters he was styled the Sh<tikb'ul-Jibal—which some 
one, long ago, probably, translated without recollecting, oF without know¬ 
ing, that Sbailcll other meanings besides “an old or venerable old man,” 
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curse upon him!—who instituted the rules of the MulS" 
hidah sect, and founded the canons of that heresy, he 
restored and strengthened the fortresses of Alamut which 
he purchased, along with the fortress of Lanbah-Sar, which 
was [afterwards became, and was at this time] the capital * 
of the chief Mulhid [heretic], whom that sect used to 

and that jibal is the plural of jabtU, “ a mountain,” and at once jumped at the 
conclusion that his title was the ** Old Man of the Mountain,” more esjiecially 
as his stronghold was on a mountain likewise, and so he has continued to be 
wrongly styled ” The Old Man of the Mountain ” down to the present day. 

The terms Sll&lkll*ul-Jil^lt however, signify, the Patriarch, Prelate, High- 
Priest, etc., of, or dwelling in, the tract of country south of the Caspian, called 
JibSl, the Mountains of Dtlam in the Masalik wa Mamai.tk, and also 
Kohistan, consisting of a belt of mountains running along the frontiers of 
Uilan, Mazandaran, and 'Ir&V-i-’Ajam—ancient Parthia. It was from this 
tract known as “the JibiU,” that the first Shaikh of the 

eastern Isma'ilis or Mulahidahs, received the name, because, in this tract, he 
began his mission. 

There is a Jibal of (jJiur also, mentioned at pages 335 and 338, but that is a 
mere local name, while “the Jibal ” referred to is well known, and is called by 
hat name. 

* Thus stated in the text, but Alamfit was the capital of the Mulilb><lahs, 
during the greater part of their rule, and hence they are sometimes styled 
Alam&tts. 

A pretty jumble has been made, too, of the name of this well-known place, 
in every copy of the text collated—but some other works are almost as bad— 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the copyists. What European writers 
make of it I shall presently show. Only one copy of the text has anything 
approaching the correct name, but the various modes of writing cannot all be 
rendered by Persian types. Some have—and ji-i The Cal¬ 
cutta “Official Text”—which is very defective'at this particular part—has 
f in the page and ^ in a note ; and whbiever this name occurs it is 
vitiated in the way above mentioned. 

Von Hammer styles it Lamsir, which is not viry far wide of the mark ; but, 
when he styles Gird-koh by the impossible name of Kirdkuh, it is not to be 
wondered at that the other is not correct. D’Ohsson, to judge from the " Mon¬ 
gols t roper" appears to call it Lamsher and Lamhessar ; Quatremire alone is 
correct. This place is called Lambah-Sar— 3/- *,J— which may be written 
in one word— Lanbah signifies anything round or circular, such 
as an apple, an orange, or the like, and Sar means, summit, top, head, 
etc. It is the name of a mountain in the territory of Mazandaran, near 
Gird-Koh, which signifies the Round or Circular Hill or Mountain, also in 
Mizandarftn; and on each of these mountains the Mulahidahs had erected a 
strong fortress. The latter place, which will be again referred to, lies a short 
distance from Damg^Sn, but neither place is to be found in the large map of 
Persia lately published by the India Office, nor were they, apparently, known 
to the most recent travellers in that part of the Persian empire ; and I beg to 
suggest that some of those who may travel that way in future should pay both 
Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh a visit, both sites being well known in those parts. 
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Style " The Maulana "—God curse them all 1—from the 
Dialamts for a large sum of money. 

Having brought there a pregnant female slave of his 
own, he represented to people, saying: “ She is pregnant 
by Mustan§ir, the Mi§ri, [the Isma’lli Khalifah of Egypt], 
and, flying from enemies, I have brought her to this place, 
for, from the lineage of this burden [which she bears] will 
spring the Imam-i-Akhir-i-Zaman and Mahdi-i-Awan,” * 
accompanied with vain and impotent words, the like of 
which no sensible person would allow to pass in his imagi¬ 
nation, or enter his heart. God curse him ! 

After he purchased those fortresses, he repaired the 
fortress of Alamut, and expended incalculable wealth in 
the restoration of, and providing that stronghold with 
stores and provisions. It is situated on a mountain in the 
vicinity of the city of Kazwin. The inhabitants of that 
city are all orthodox Sunnis, of pure faith, and unsullied 
belief; and, through the Ba(iniah and Mulahidah heresy, 
continual lighting and contention used to go on between 
them [and those heretics]. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated that all the people 
and inhabitants of the city of Kazwin had entire sets of 
arms ready, and implements of warfare in preparation, to 
such degree, that all the bazar people were, used to come 
completely armed to their shops ; and conflicts used to 
take place daily between the ICazwinis and the Mula];iidahs 
of Alamut, up to the period when the outbreak of the 
Chingiz 2^an took place, and the domination of the 
Mughals over ’Irak and the Jibal. Kazi Shams-ud-Dln. 
the Kazwini, who was a sincere Imam and truly learned 
man, upon several occasions, travelled from Kazwin 
towards Khita, and suffered the distress of separation from 
country and home, until this time, during the sovereignty 
of Mangu jKha n, when he again set out, and proceeded to 
his presence. In such manner as was feasible he en¬ 
deavoured to obtain aid, and gave an account of the 


• The Di»ector or Guide, the last of the twelve Imams, Mu^ammad-i-Aba-I 
Ipsim, the son of Ilasan-al-Askari, the eleventh of the Imams, bom in 255 H., 
whom the Shi’ahs believe to be still alive, and whose manifestation, according 
to the Qur’an, is one of the signs of the Judgment Day. 
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wickedness of the Mula^idah and their sedition in the 
Muhammadan states/ 

* In the year 654 h., but Abru, and some others, say in 653 H., 

’Ali-ud>Dtn, Muhammad, son of Hasan, son of Muhammad, the seventh I>S’i 
or Apostle, or Missionary, of the Mulahidahs, died at the end of the month 
of Sha wwSl. He was the only son of the Nau Musalman [referred to in note \ 
page 265— ttau, in the Persian of the East, signifies “ new,” “fresh,” etc., but 
Von Hammer's “ Nev ” is very nau inde^], and, when he grew up, his brain, 
it is said, was affected, and he refused, in consequence, to attend to any 
instructions brought by his own envoys from the Mughal sovereigns, so the 
Pro-Mughal writers say; but the correct reason was that he thought himself 
strong enough to preserve his independence, but he was mistaken. In his 
reign, the Muhtashim [Preceptor], N&;ir-ud-Din, who held the chief authority 
over the Huhistan, which tract of country has been repeatedly mentioned before, 
seized the Shwajah, Na?tr-ud.Dtn, the Tust—the celebrated §uft poet—and 
compelled him to proceed along with him to the presence of’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad ; and the ffliwajah continued with him, in his stronghold of Mai- 
mun [dujz], until the arrival of Hulaku in I-ran-Zamfn. There he composed 
his celebrated work, the AkllUlV-i'Ha^iri, which, the Raufat-u;-$afa says, was 
dedicated to the Muhtashim Na^ir-ud-Dm, who nevertheless threw him into 
prison, at the instigation of the traitor Wazir of the Kh altfah. mentioned far¬ 
ther on. There are other versions of this, however, and the Khwajah is 
said to have gone thither of his own free will and accord, and to satisfy his 
feelings of revenge, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

After Mangu had determined upon sending forces into i-ran- 2 ^ratn, 

to guard the Mughal conquests therein, he despatched the Nu.yln, TanjQ 
[^b It is sometimes written jr*lf—but incorrectly so] thither. Soon after his 
arrival there he became so much grieved—disinterested creature !—at the con¬ 
duct of the Isma’ilt heretics, and the Kh altfah of Baghdad, towards the people 
generally, that he despatched an agent to the presence of the Ka’an to com¬ 
plain of them both. How hisfory repeats itself ! We might read Bulgaria for 
1 -ran, and the ’Usmanlt Sult^ for the 'Abbasi Kh altfah, 

At this juncture, likewise, the great Shams-ud-Din. from I-riui-Zamtn, 

presented himself in Mangu H^’an’s urdu, and was graciously received. As 
the out of terror of the Isma’ilis, was in the habit of wearing mail under 

his clothes, one day Mangu Ka’an, having observed it, asked him the reason 
of such an unusual dress for an ecclesiastic. He replied : “It is now several 
years since I, out of fear of the Isma’lli Fida-is, who like unto ’Azra-fl—the 
Angel of Death—however much a person may guard himself, still contrive to 
reach and destroy him, began to wear this mail as a protection.” Von Ham¬ 
mer makes a muddle of this matter also, and says that “the judge of Kaswin, 
who was at the Khan’s court, went in arntour to the audience, fearing the 
daggers of the assassins,” as though they were there. The H^bib-ns-Siyar 
says the through fear of the Ism&’tli’s daggers, used to wander about 

the country in the scales of his armour, like a shell-fish in its shell, and by his 
importunities at last impelled Mangu to send a numerous army into I-ran- 
Zamtn. The author of the “ Mongols Proper," however, who appears to have 
taken the story from D’Ohsson, puts a piece upon it, and states, that such was the 
terror of the "•fedavies" that “ the chief officers and more prominent men of its 
[Western Asia’s] various courts ” wore coats of mail under their clothes as a 
precaution, * etc.! 
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They [the trustworthy persons] also related in this wise, 

To retnm to Mangu and the ¥^7!. He related to the —or manufac¬ 
tured for him—such atrocities on the part of the heretics—as might be expected 
from one so orthodox as himself—that Mangu was amazed ; and he resolved in 
his mind that he would utterly destroy that sect. Having observed indications 
of capacity and fitness for sovereignty on the brow of his brother, Hulaku, he 
determined to nominate him to carry out his intention, and at the same time 
to take possession of, and secure, the territories to the west of I-ran-Zamtn— 
the real object in view, of course—namely, Sham. Rum, and Arman. Hul&ku 
having been nominated, he was informed that the forces along with the Nu- 
ytn, Tanju, and those lately under Jurmaghun. which had been previously 
despatched into I-ian 2!amtn, all appertained to him ; and likewise, in the 
same way, those which had been sent into Hindustan under the Bahadur, 
Ta-tr, after his death, came under the command of the Tattar Nu-yln, Salt. 
Salt, according to the Pro-Mughal writers, had subdued the country of 
Kaghmtr, and several thousand Kashmtri captives had been sent by him to 
the Eia’an’s urdii. There is still a Salt kt Sarae on the route from Rawal 
Pindt to £hunpur, an eld place, and formerly of some importance. See page 
844, where Salt is mentioned, and page 1135 for Ta-ir’s death. 

Vast preparations were made for Hulaku’s movement, and, besides the 
armies already in the countries of I-ran-Zamin, Mangu commanded that, out of 
all the forces of the Chingiz £han, that is, the various hasarahs already men¬ 
tioned at page 1093, which he had assigned to and divided among his brothers, 
his sons, and brothers’ sons, out of every ten persons two should be selected 
[they had vastly increased, too, since the time of the Chingiz Khan] and sent 
to serve under Hulaku. The numbers are variously mentioned at from 
120,000 to 180,000 horse. Besides these, a thousand families of Kh ita-i 
Manjanif^-chis [catapult workers], Naft-Andaz [naphtha-throwers], and 
Charhh-Andaz [shooters of fiery arrows worked by a wheel] were to accom¬ 
pany him, and they brought along with them such a vast amount of missiles 
and stores appertaining to their peculiar branch of the forces as cannot be 
enumerated. They had with them also Charkhi Kamans [wheeled arba- 
lists], worked by a wheel in such wise that one bow-string would pull three 
bows, each of which would discharge an arrow of three or four ells in length. 
These arrows or bolts, from the notch for the bow-string to near the head, were 
covered with feathers of the vulture and eagle, and the bolts were short and 
strong. These machines would also throw naphtha. The bolts of 

the catapults were made of ash, very tough and strong, and covered with the 
hides of horses and bullocks [to prevent their being burnt], like as a dagger in its 
sheath ; and each catapult was so constructed as to be capable of being sepa¬ 
rated into five or seven parts, and easily put together again. These catapults 
and mangonels were brought from Kh ita-e on carts into Turkistdn, under the 
direction of skilful engineers and mechanists, but there is no evidence what¬ 
ever to show that they had any knowledge of gunpowder, but quite the con¬ 
trary. 

As soon as the expedition had been determined on, agents were despatched 
in order that wheresoever the passage of the great host should be, from E^rd- 
Kuram to the Amutah, all the available pasture-lands and grazing tracts should 
be laid under embargo [the word used is Vuru^, the same that is used with 
reference to the site of the subterranean chamber in which the Chingiz Khan 
was buried, but signifies enclosed as well as pioliibited. The word is quite 
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that, in the presence of Manga Khan, the ]^a;l, according 

common in our district Law Courts in India] for the use of the forces. Strong 
bridges were also constructed over the different rivers by the way to enable 
the great host to cross with ease and facility. Throughout the whole empire 
[east of the St^iun probably] orders were sent so that, for the use of the army, 
at the ratio of a tagidr [an earthen vessel of capacity ; also a saddle-bag for 
holding com or meal, which is probably meant here, and, of course, filled. 
Some authors state that a ta^idr is equivalent to lOO mauns of Tabriz, others 
to lo manns of Tabriz, equal to one Marital''] of meal, and a iAig [a skin or 
leather bottle of liquor—for each man, should be collected. 

The Nu-yin, Tanju, and his army, together with the troops which had pre- 
viously been sent into i-ran- 7 nmin under Jurmaghun, now received orders to 
move towards the frontiers of Rum. 

All things being prepared, arid the different Shah-zSdahs and Nu-yins, and 
the Hazarahs, and $adhahs [leaders of thousands, and hundreds], having been 
nominated, the Nu-yin, l(CaibuVa, the Naeman, was sent at the head of 
12,000 horse, as the advance or van of Hulaku's forces, in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 
650 H. Kaibuka - “ Kitubuka ” is not correct—crossed the Amutah in the 
beginning of Muharram, 651 H. [early in March, 1253 a.d.], entered Kh urasan, 
which he reached in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, and occupied himself in the reduction of 
the ^uhistan. 

His first attempt, with 5000 horse and 5000 foot [Tajzik levies from the 
conquered states], was against the strong fortress of Gird-Koh, already referred 
to, but he found it a much more difficult matter than he expected. He sur¬ 
rounded it with a wall, furnished with a ditch inside, towards the fortress, and 
raised another wall, with a ditch outside, and between these two walls placed 
his forces, more like one besieged than a besieger, to guard his forc^ from the 
sallies of the Fida-is. All his efforts were useless, so he left a force there 
under Burt, to watch that fortress, and moved himself towards Mihrtn-dujz— 
another stronghold of the sect. He invested that likewise, placed catapults, in 
position against it, left several Amtrs with troops to carry on the siege, and 
proceeded himself, with the rest of his forces, which, no doubt, had been 
greatly increased in point of numbers by the levies and contingents of those 
places in Khurasan under the Mughal yoke, against the fort of Shah-dujz. 
which he reached on the 8th of Jant£df-ul-Awwal, and slew a number of 
people outside, and then made towards the districts of TUram and Rud-bSr, 
between Cflan and K^win. He then appeared with his forces before the 
fortresses of Man;urtah and Alah-Bashin, and for eighteen days tried his 
utmost to take them, but all his efforts were of no effect. He then faced about 
and moved into the Kuhist 3 n again, drove off the flocks and herds of the 
people of Tun, Tur.^tz, and Zar-Koh, slaughtered a vast number of people, 
and carried away a great number of captives. On the loth of Jamadt-ul- 
Akhir, he gained possession of Tun and Turshtz. these being the first places 
that fell into his hands. On the ist of Sha’hgn he took Mihrtn-du]£, and, on 
the 27th of Ramadan, the Du]z-i-Kamalt also fell. 

On the 9th of Sha ww 3 . 1 . the Fida-ts of Gird-Koh made a sally at night upon 
the Mnghals- destroyed their circumvallation, and slew the greater number of 
them, including their leader, Burt. At this time a pestilence had broken out 
within Gird-Koh, and, as soon as ’AlS-ud-Dtn, Mu[iammad, the Maulkna of 
the Muli(ii<tahs, had intimation of it, he at once despatched MubIriz-ud-Dtn, 
*Alt, Sarabani, and Shujii’-ud-Dtn, l^asan, Turant, with 110 picked men, to 
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to the practice of Musalman dignity and religion, used 


Gird-Koh, with directions that each man should carry with him one mann. of 
hinnd and two ntanns of salt [in all, about 21 or 24 lbs.]—the Jimi’-ut-Tawi- 
rikli says two of /fittHd and three of salt—because fuHttd had lately been 
discovered, accidentally, to be the antidote for the pestilence. 

The author of the "Mongols Propor" has, or his authorities, perhaps, have, 
made a very amusing story out of the above—for the source is evidently the 
same. He says, p. 194 : “ One of the garrison [of Girdkjuh —i. e., " the Round 
Mountain "—so “ kjuk ” is a mountain, perhaps—the same which Von Hammer 
turns into “ Kirdkuh'’] escaped, and sent to Alaeddin, the Grand Vizier, to 
ask for help. He sent two leaders, each with no troopers ; one to escort 
three mens of salt, the other three mens of henna,” etc.—equal to about one 
ounce of salt and hinna each, even if only 400 people were within the walls. 

At this place, in Alft, an anecdote is related respecting the discovery of 
ffinnd as a remedy for the disease which affected the defenders of several great 
fortresses, as our author relates, and which, from his account at page 1124, 
appears to have been scurvy or something very much like it. It is that the 
daughter of the Amir of that fortress was going to be married, and, on the 
night of the consummation ot the marriage, the custom was to dye the bride’s 
hands and feet with h^intta. This was done ; and, those who applied the dye 
having afterwards w.ished their hands, some of the pestilence-stricken people, 
on account of the scarcity of water, drank that water, and recovered in a won* 
derfully short time. This seems but another version of our author’s account of 
the cure wrought by ftinnd in his description of the investment of Ok of Slstan, 
at the page above mentioned. • 

I must now return to the movements of Hulaku. Before setting out for 
I-ran-Zamtn, he took leave of his brother Mangu, and his nephews, in order to 
return to his own urdiis, where his wives and children were. Mangu Ipl’an, 
before parting with him, gave him much wise counsel for his guidance. He 
enjoined him to observe the laws and ordinances of the Gbingiz Khan ; and, 
from the Jthun of Amuiah, to the extreme frontier of Mi;r, and Maghrib, to 
protect and cherish all who submitted to him, but to exterminate all those who 
did not, and to trample them into the dust of destruction, women, children, and 
all fin “ the true Circassian style ”], and to commence with the fortresses of 
the Mulahidahs in the Kuhistau. He was then to march into ’IrSV^, and 
remove off the face of the earth the Lurs—a tribe of nomads so-called—and 
the Kurds, whose misdeeds [in not submitting to the ameliorating Mugbals, 
and which hardy race have, in these days, given offence, in the same way, to 
another “ ameliorator,” and are to be extirminated as early as practicable] 
never ceased; then to call upon the Khalifah of Baghdad to submit; and, if 
he should do so, not to molest him in the least; but, if he showed arrogance, 
and refused, to send him to join the others. He was further advised to make 
judgment and sense his guide and model; to be prudent and watchful; to be 
mindful of the deceit and treachery of enemies ; to give tranquility to the 
people generally, and make them happy [by killing them 1] ; to cause ruined 
places to be restored ; to subdue the contumacious, so that he might have 
plenty of places wherein to make his summer and his winter quarters ; and 
always, in all things, to consult and advise with Duhuz Khatiin. This name 
is also written Tu^uz, d and / being interchangeable. She was a Kariyat and 
a Christian, the daughter of AighQ or Ailfu—written A-3ra^u——in Alll— 
a son of the Awang Kh 5 n. HulUkn greatly favoured the Christians on her 

4 G 
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stem language, in such manner that the wrath of sove- 


account; and thronghout his dominions churches were allowed to be built. At 
the entrance of the urdU of this ICha tfin. a kaltsa —church or chapel [felt tent]— 
was always pitched ; and they used to sound the tuikHs —a thin oblong piece 
of wood, so called, suspended by two strings, and struck with a flexible rod, 
called wabTl, used by Eastern Christians to summon the congregation for 
divine service. 

Mangu '^’a.n assumed that his brother HulSku would take up his residence, 
permanently, in l-imt-Zamm; nevertheless, he told him that, after he had 
accomplishcrd all these things, he should return to his urdS. 

Mangu now dismissed him, along with two of his wives, his sons, and Amtrs ; 
and sent along with him their brother, Tursutae Aghul, and some of their nephews 
to serve under him. MangO, it is said, was greatly aflected at parting with Hu> 
laku, for he considered him the jewel in the diadem of the empire, and that both 
shed copious tears. He reached his own urdiis at the end of the year 650 H. 
The Tarikli*i-Jahan-gir and the Rau;at-u9>$afa say that he returned to his 
Urdus in the third month of 651 H., to make his preparations, but the Jami’- 
ut-Tawarikh says in ^i-^ijj^h, 650 H. 

He set out from his urdiis for I-ran*Zamin on the 24th of Sha’ban. 651 H.— 
the Rau4at>u$-$afa says he began his march in Ramadan, while the Jami'-ut- 
Tawarikb says it was in 2 i- 9 ijjsih, 651 H. —having made his son, Bal^a 
Aghul, his representative there during his absence, as that son’s mother was 
the greatest in rank among his wives, two of whom, and two sons, went with 
him. The J 5 mi’-ut-Tawart]sh, in one place, says Jum^ur, or Jurnghar, was 
left in charge, and, in another place, that it was Ajae who was lefl. 

A vast army accompanied him ; and in due time he reached Alnialigb, where 
the TCha trin IJrghanah. one of Chaghatae's widows, received and entertained 
him. Having moved from thence, on the frontier of Turkistan and Mawaia* 
un-Nahr, the $ahib, Mas’ud Bak, and several other Amirs, received him. 
He passed some months of 652 H. in those parts ; and, in Sha’ban. 653 11.— 
about October, 1253 a.d. —reached Samr^and, having been just two years on 
the road. He encamped in the mead of Kan-i-Gul, where Mas’ud Bak had a 
great tent pitched for him of ttasic ^—.a species of silken fabric woven with 
gold—and passed forty days there, happily, but for the death of his brother,' 
Tursfitae Aghul, who had been long ailing, and who was there buried. 
Hulaku, after this stay, marched to Kash, afterwards known as Shahr-i-.Sabz. 
at which place he remained a month ; and there the Amir, Ar^un AVa, the 
administrator of I-ran-Zamin, from Tus [in the previous year, when Rubruquis 
returned to Europe, the Amtr, Ar^un A[fa was at Tauris, who, as he remarks, 
collected the tribute], as in duty bound, waited on him to give up charge of 
that region, after which he was to return to the presence of the ^a’an, and 
there, also, came Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Kurat from Hirat— 
some say he presented himself to Hulaku at SamrVand. 

Whilst at Kash, Hulaku issued a farmdn to the Sultans and Rulers of 
i-ian-Zaratn, pretending that the object of his coming was to destroy the 
strongholds of the Mulahldahs for the sake of the people of those parts, 
“who,” he said, “have sought the protection of the ^a'an, and made com¬ 
plaint unto him;” “the people,” in this case, being one Ka?i ! The object 
stated was as specious and illusive as an Invasion of the same nature in these 
(lays—it was to appropriate the territories of the weak. “ If ye present your- 
selves in person," he sai<l, “and render assistance, your services will be 
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appreciated, and your territories, forces, dwellings, and property will be spared 
to you ; but if ye show negligence or indifference to the purport of this farmSn, 
when, with God’s help [history repeats itself again], we shall have finished 
with the IsmS’ilfs, we shall turn our face towards you ; and the same will 
befall you as befalls them.” 

When the news of Huliku’s arrival became spread abroad, '* the Sulthns 
and Maliks ” are«»id to have poured in, among whom was Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Dln of Rum—he, however, was not Sultan of RQm at all, but merely the 
envoy of his brother, Sult 3 n KaUKa-us, and acted treacherously towards him 
for his own ambitious ends ; see page 164—and ’Izz-ud>Din, the son of the 
Atd-Bak, Mutaffar.ud-Dln, and others from ’Ira^, AjarbaijSn, Aran, Sher- 
wan, GurjistSn, and various Maliks, $adrs, and other great men. On reaching 
the Jil^un of Amuiah, orders were given to lay all the vessels and boats on the 
river under embargo. With these a strong bridge was constructed ; and, on 
the 1st of Z^'^ijjnh [the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir says Shawwal. two months 
before], 653 H. —31st December, 1255 A.D., but see under—Hul 3 ku crossed 
with his army, at what point; is not stated, but at the Tirmid ferry, in all 
probability j and, for the first time, set foot in l-ran-Zamin. As a reward to 
the boatmen for their services, he remitted the collection of tolls from them, 
and that tax afterwards entirely ceased. Next day, “several lions wfere seen— 
the word is applied to the tiger also, but, considering the high latitude, 
we may assume that some other less formidable animals are referred to, since 
a real hunt «t« two-hump<d camels, as stated, would be a sight indeed—and, 
they having been enclosed by a circle of men, Hulaku mounted, and two of 
them were “caught in the toils.’ The next day’s march brought him to 
Sbiwarghln, or Shiwarkan [vul. Shibbergan]. 

His intention was to stay but one day there, but it so happened that, on the 
following day, which was the ’id~l-A?ha—the loth of Zi-Hijjah—[such being 
the case, he must have crossed on the 8th, or remained from the ist to the 
8th] the snow and sleet began to fall, and continued for seven consecutive 
days and nights, and a great number of cattle perished through the excessive 
cold. He had no choice but to winter there. Our author’s statement, that 
he made the territory of Badghais his hea<l<iuarlcrs is much more probable, 
or rather the whole tract between Shiwarghan and B.iilghais, considering the 
number of his troops. See note *, p. 1226. In the spring, Arghun A]t 3 setup 
a vast audience-tent of silk and gold, fitted with, furniture and utensils befitting, 
of gold and silver studded with precious stones, and worthy of a mighty monarch. 
It was pitched at an auspicious hour by lliilaku’s command ; and, at a felicitous 
conjunction of the stars, he mounted the throne set up therein, and received the 
congratulations of all the Kh ans. Shah-zadahs. Amirs, Maliks, and Qakims 
of all parts around then assembled there. After the ceremonial, the Amir, 
ArghOn A]f 3 , set out for the presence of the Eia’an, as commanded by him, 
leaving his son, Girae Malik, with Ahmad, the Bitik-cht [SecretaryJ, and the 
[Waztr], 'Aia-ud-Din, 'Ala Malik, for the administration of the civil and 
revenue affairs, with which HulakQ had nought to do, at that time. The latter 
moved to Khowaf and ZSwah, where he was taken ill, and consequently he 
despatched I^buhA and KfikA-I-yalka, at the head of a force, to complete the 
conquest of the j^uhistSn. 

Early in 654 H., HuUikil sent Malik Sha ms-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, theKurat, 
to the Muhtaahim, Nisir-ud-Din, one of the chief D&’ts of the Ismk Ms, who 
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words feebleness and infirmity to his government and 
power. Mangu TChan said: *' What weakness hath the 
]^a;l observed in our kingdom that he gives utterance 
to such like alarming words as these ?” Shams-ud- 

Dln replied: “ What greater feebleness can there be than 
that the sect of Mulahidah has made several forts its 
asylum, notwithstanding that the creed of that sect is 
contrary to the Musalman faith, and also to the Christian 
and Mughal belief? They parade their riches and they 
wait in expectation of this, that, if your power should 
sustain any decline or reverse, the sect will rise in the 
midst of those piountains and in those fortresses, and over¬ 
throw the remainder of the people of Islam, and not leave 
the trace of a Musalman." 

This reality influenced and roused the mind of Mangu 
Kha n to the reduction of the fortresses and territories of 
Mulhidistan, and the l^uhistan of Alamut. A mandate was 
accordingly issued so that the forces which were in the 
countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, from Khurasan and Trah> 
turned their faces to the territory of the l^uhistan and the 
tract of Alamut; and, during a period of ten years or 
more, they took the whole of the cities and fortresses, and 
put the whole of the Mulahidah to the sword, with the 
exception * of the women and children, all the remainder 

had grown old and feeble, and called upon him to submit. He appears to 
have ruled the district of Tun and its dependencies, in which was the fortress, 
apparently that mentioned by our author above—Sar-i-Taklxt. Ni^ir-ud.Din 
came on the 17th of Jamadf-ul-Awwal, bringing presents; and Hulaku de> 
manded why he had not brought the garrison of the fortress along with him, 
and was told that they would obey no orders but those of their BZdaihah, ’Ala* 
nd-Dtn, Kh ur Shah. This appears to have satisfied Hulaku, who conferred 
upon him the government of Tun and its districts, and sent him thither ; but 
he died soon after. HuUiku now advanced to the seat of government of 
the Amtr, ArghOn A^a, and then moved to Radakan, where he stayed some 
time, and Kha hTiffh^" [there is no place called “ Kabuskan which the 
M iighflla call ya cha n. He directed that this ^bah [to wn] should be restored, 
that the means should be furnished from the treasury. The kdhrezes —sub* 
terranean aqueducts—^were repaired [he “ordered” no “canals to be dug”], 
and tk<! Waztr and Secretary of the province, Saif-ud-Dtn, AV^ used his 
utmost endeavours, as a Musalman, to bring the works to completion, espe* 
dally the jami’ Masjid, which he himself endowed. Workshops were erected, 
and gardens laid out; and Amtrs and prominent men were directed to build 
dwellings for themselves, which they subsequently did. 

* He possibly means, nqt even exceptin the women and children, fur even 
the Pro-Mughal writers say that all were exterminated. 
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being sent to hell; and the potency of the verse—“ Thus 
do we cause one oppressor to overcome another ”—was 
made manifest. 

This votary, who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, the writer of this 
TabakAT, and author of this history, upon three different 
times, had occasion to travel into that part [the Kuhistan] 
on a mission. The first occasion was in the year 621 11., 
from the fortress of Tulak, after Kh urasan had become 
cleared of the Mu gha l forces, on account of the scarcity of 
clothing, and dearth of some requisites, which had run out 
in consequence of the irruption of the infidels ; and people 
were distressed for necessaries of life. At the request of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Salar, Kha r-post. the author 
proceeded from the fortress of Tulak to Isfirar, in order to 
open the route for k&rwdns. From thence he proceeded 
towards ^a-in, and from that place to the fort of Sar-i- 
Takht.* and Jowarsher. and Farman-dih of the territory of 
the l^uhistan. At that time the Muhtashim [of the Mulahid- 
ah] was Sliihab-i-Man$ur, Abu-l-Fath- I [the author] found 
him a person of infinite learning, with wisdom, science, and 
philosophy, in such wise, that a philosopher and sage like 
unto him there was not in the territory of Kh urasan. He 
used greatly to cherish poor strangers and travellers ; and 
such Musalmans of Kh urasan as had come into proximity 
with him he was wont to take under his guardianship and 
protection. On this account his assemblies contained 
some of the most distinguished of the ’Ulama of I^urasan,* 
such as that Imam of the Age, Afyal-ud-Din, the Bamiant, 
and Imam Shams-ud-Din. Khusrau-Shahl. and other 
'Ulama of Kh urasan, who had come to him ; and he had 
treated all of them with honour and reverence, and showed 
them much kindness. They stated to this effect, that. 


» Written with slight variation in two of the oldest, and two othw 

good MSS. Subsequent writers mention a stronghold of the MulS^dahs in 
the in the district of Tun, under that name. Three of the most 

modem copies of the text, the best Paris MS., and the Calcutta Printed Text, 
have which may be read Marikhat, Marbakht, or Maranjat, and in a 

note to the Printed Text what may be read Rfkllt or Zfkllt. It lay in one of 
the common caravan routes. The same place, in the Raufat-u}.$ail, is written 
or 

^ Most copies of the text arc deficient here. 
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during those first two or three years of anarchy * in KhurS- 
sSn, one thousand honorary dresses, and seven hundred 
horses, with trappings, had been received from his treasury 
and stables by ’Ulama and poor strangers. 

As the kindness and benefactions towards, and associa¬ 
tion and intercourse of this Muhtashim. Shihab. with the 
Musalmans became frequent, the Mulahidah sect, sent 
accounts to Alamut saying: “ Very soon the Muhtashim. 
Shihab. will give the whole of the property of the Da’wat- 
Kh anah XGeneral Bounty Fund] to the Musalmans and, 
from Alamut, a mandate came for him to proceed thither; 
and the government of the ^uhistan * was conferred upon ' 
the Muhtashim, Shams [ud-Din], Ifasan-i-Ikhtiyar. 

When this servant of the victorious government returned 
from the presence of the Muhtashim, Shihab. he, proceeded, 
for the purpose of purchasing the necessary clothing, to the 
city of Tun, and from thence returned to ^a-tn,^ Isfirar, 
and Tulak again. After some time, it happened that, in 
622- H., the author chanced to proceed from Tulak to the 
presence of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’U§man, 
the Maraghani ,*—may he rest in peace !—at Kh aesar of 

* The Printed Text is lamentably out here, and has oJ- for wji but the 
former makes the sentence totally unintelligible. The second word, fitrat, 
refers to the Mughal invasion and distraction prevailing in those parts conse* 
quent on their being without a sovereign or settled government. 

* This shows that the power of the sect was still very great; and that the 
Mughal domination was but nominal at this period. 

^ At this period Ea-in was noted for the manufacture of very fine linen, 
hair-cloth, and similar fabrics. 

* This Malik, so often mentioned by our author, was the founder of 
the Kurat [[This word, which is said tc signify greatness, magnificence, 
grandeur, and the like, is written by some. Kart——and by others Kurt 

O 9 r^O* 

and Kurat——and this last mode is apparently the most cor¬ 
rect] dynasty, respecting which European writers generally, and some Musal- 
min writers of Hindustan likewise, appear to entertain very erroneous ideas. 

Their descent is traced to Sultan Sanjar, the SaljuV, on the father's, and to 
the Qhdi't Sultans on the mother’s side, according to several authors while 
others say that he was the son of one of the unclts of the Sultans of Qkur and 
ftfiar ntn—the brothers, GhiySs-ud-Ptn. Multammad-i-Sam, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad-i-S 2 m. A sister of those Sultans certainly did marry a 
SaljuV—Malik Bozil-Arsalan, nephew of Sultan Sanjar, and Ei^il-ArsalSn’s 
son, Malik Nafir-ud-Dln, Alb-i-Qbllzl, received the investiture of the fief 
*A Hiiftt early in 599 H. When the 2 J)wfirazmt Sultan invested Hiiit 
the second time, he was its ruler, and had to surrender it See note *, 
page 357. What relationship existed, or whether any, between him and the 
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QhGr* and, at the request of that august Malik, consented 

preening feudatory of Hitat, Tat-ud-Din, ’Umr, the Maraghant, who ii ityled 
Malik of Shur&ian at page 193, is not, I fear, to be discovered, but the 
Qll&ri Sultans were certainly related in some way to the Maragbnnt Maliks. 

Nifir-ud-Dtn, ’Ugman-i-^arab, ruler of SijistSn and Nimroz, son of Malik 
Taj-ud-Din-i'Harab, married Ayishah Khanln. daughter of this 'Umr-i- 
Maraghant. Much respecting N&fir-ud-Din, 'Usman’s descendants, by that 
lady, will be found at pages 193—202. See also note *, page 967. 

Guztdah says'Izz-ud-Dtn, 'Umr, was Sultan Qliiyag-ud-Din, Mu^iammad* 
i-Sam’s Waztr, and held in great estimation. The Maraghants are said, by 
our author, to be {zll<irjahs, that is, natives of {^arjistan. 'Izz-ud-Dtn, ’Umr 
the Maraghant, held the fief of Hirat when Sultan Muhammad, Shwarazm 
ShSlh, invested it in 598 h. [see note 7 , page 257], and had to surrender that 
stronghold to him at the close of the year. 

While holding the fiei of Hirat, 'Izz-ud-Dtn, 'Umr, had entrusted his two 
brothers with the seneschal-ship of two important fortresses, under his govern¬ 
ment—Rukn-ud-Dtn [his Musalman name is not given, but it was, probably, 
Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, from what follows] with that of Nigaristan, according 
to Alft, which name is doubtful, and is never once mentioned by our author, but 
one of the great fortresses of Qharjistan is evidently meant ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
'Ugman, with that of Khaesar of QJiur. Taj-ud-Din was Sar-i-Jandar to 
Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din’s son, Sultan Mahmud, and played an important part 
during the investment of Firuz-hoh by the Khwarazmis. See page 410. 
TSj-ud-Din, 'Usman, having died—the date is not given, but it must have 
been subsequent to 607 H. —’Umr gave ShSesSr, and a portion of GJlur, to his 
other brother, Kukn-ud-Din, Muhammad[-i-Abt-Bikr ?], who, some say, “ was 
the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-Dtn. Muhammad,” the founder 
of the Kurat dynast/, to whom Mangu I^a’an gave the fief of Hirat and its 
dependencies, with some other territory. 

Now, as 'Umr’s brother, Rukn-ud-Din, had already been provided for, it is 
evident to me that.'instead of reading, as in some copies of the original, that 
'Umr gave Khaesar of Ghur, and some other territory, to his irrlrAzr—brother, 
we should rearl brddar-zddah—hTo\\isT'% son, for it is certain, from the names 
given by our author above, that ’Usman is the name of the father of the chief 
of Khaesar of Ghur to whom he refers, and whose agent our author was, and 
that the chief was himself called Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, as was his father’s 
brother ; and, moreover, the period named—622 H.—makes this view the 
more certain, because the Gkingiz Kh an died in 624 H., and Rukn-ud-Dfn, 
Muhammad-i-’Usm.in, during the Mughal troubles, made interest with the 
Nu-ytn, Ilchikdae-rand, from what our author says, this Malik appears to 
have been unmolested while all other parts of Ghur, and territories around, 
were invaded by the Mughals—and the Ghingiz Khan confirmed him in the 
possession of his territory. 

The similarity of names has apparently caused confusion in some of the 
accounts of the Kurat dynasty, and I think I can show how. Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Dtn, ’Umr, the Maraghant. had two brothers, as already stated—one Taj-ud- 
Dtn, ’U-smiln, the other Rukn-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr. When Tuli Khan obtained 
possession of IlirSt, he left there, it is said, as nominal governor, umler the 
Mughals, along with the Mughal .Shalmah, Mangatae, “Abi-Bikr, the Mar.v 
ghani,” without giving his title; and this person is, accoidmg to iny theory, 
the same who tendered submission to the Mughals, and the brother of l/z.tid- 
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Dtn, ’Umr, and of Taj-ud-Din, *U(ixuin. Abt>Bikr,—that is Rukn-ud-Dfn, 
Mttt amm a ri -i-Abi-Bikr—(he Maiagiian}, was put to death soon after, along 
with MangatSe, the Muglial Sh^tuiah, when the Hiriltts threw off the yoke, 
leaving, as I suppose, among other children probably, a daughter, who was 
given in marriage to Rukn-ud-Dtn, Mu^mmad, son of Tij-ud Dtn, ’Ugmfin, 
our author's chief of Siaesar of (ahur, who thus married his cousin. The 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Mubammad, the first of the dynasty, is the son of the 
said Rukn-ud-Din, Muba mm ad-i-* Ugroan, our author’s patron, who died in 
643 H. 

Most of the works which give an account of the Kurat dynasty, including 
Alft, state that " Malik Rukn-ud-Din was the maternal grandfather of Malik 
Shams-ud-Din. Mubammad, while Fa$ib-i states distinctly, in several places, 
that Shams-ud-Din. Mubammad, was Rukn-ud-Dtn’s son, and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Abt-Bikr’s son. Both statements, according to what I have mentioned above, 
would be quite correct—Rukn-ud-Dtn, Mubammad-i-Abt-Bikr, would be the 
maternal grandfather, and Rukn-ud-Dtn, Mubammad-i-’Ugmaii, of our author, 
would be Shams-ud-Dtn’s father, and, at the same time, nephew and son-in-law 
of the first-mentioned Rukn-ud-Dtn ; but even then the Sal)ubt descent does not 
appear. It is said that, “when Malik Rukn-ud-Dtn used to attend the camp of 
the Chingiz Rha n. and Cktae ^’an, and the Mughal Nu-ytns, he used to 
take Sb^ms-ud-Dtn, Mubammad, along with him, so that he became acquainted 
with the Mug^l usages and regulations.” This too is not incompatible. 
When taken to the Cbingiz ELhan’s camp, he went with his maternal grand¬ 
father, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Mubammad-i-Abt-Bikr, and, when he attended at 
Oktae’s, he accompanied hi« father, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Mubammad-i-’UsmSn. 

A member, apparently, of the same family, Amtr Mubammad, the Mara^iant, 
was killed in the fortress of AsJjiyar of Gharjistan. He had done good 
service against the Mugbals [see page 1077]. ^43 h., Malik Rukn-ud-Dtn 

[Ugman] died ; and he, previous to his death, nominated his son, Shams-ud- 
Dtn, Mubammad, heir and successor to his fief. In 646 H., Malik Shams-ud- 
Dtn, Mubammad, proceeded into TurkistSn, to the urdu of the l^a’an, for the 
purpose of being confirmed in the fief; and, during one of the affairs in which 
the ^a’an was engaged against his enemies, Mangu’s notice was drawn to 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Mubammad, who was greatly distinguishing himself. 
The ^^’an inquired who he was; and, when he was informed, he caused a 
yarti^ to be issued confirming him in bis father’s fief of Qbur, and added 
thereto that of Hirat, Gharjistan. Siwah, Farah, and Sijistan, subject, of 
course, to the Mughal authorities in I-ran-Zamtn. 

In that same year, previous to proceeding to the urdu of the 1 ^’an, Malik 
Shams-ud.Dtn. Mubammad, is said to have slain Malik Nugrat-ud-Din, ’Alt, 
the $ufiart, son of Bahram Shah, ruler of Ntmroz, whose maternal grandfather 
was ’Izz-ud-Dtn, *Umr, the Maraghant, and Shams-ud-Dtn. Muhammad’s 
great uncle on both the father’s and mother’s side, but our author was unac¬ 
quainted, seemingly, with the facts respecting Malik Nugrat-ud-Dtn, ’Alt’s 
death. See pages 193 and 197. When ^ams-ud-Din, Mubammad, appeared 
before Mangu ^a’ibi, he inquired of him : “Wherefore didst thou slay Malik 
’Alt ? ” He replied : “ I slew him for this reason that the ^li’Sn might nwke 
the inquiry olme, 'Wherefore didst thou kill him?’ and not inquire of him 
why he had killed me.” Shams-ud-Dtn. Mubammad, likewise obtained posses¬ 
sion of the fortress of Bakar—^—which, from the time of NBshtrwan. no one 
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second time, in order that the route for karw&ns might be 

h*d been able to possess himself of by force. It is the name of a fortress of 
SijibtSn. 

Subsequently, in 647 h., he slew the Malik of GharjlstSii. Saif-ud-Dtn— 
who he was is doubtful, but a kinsman probably—within the territory of Hirat. 
The reason is obvious. After his return from the Urdu of the with the 

investiture of these different tracts, in which were situated several of the great 
fortresses mentioned previously by our author, he had to gain possession of them 
if he could I and the chiefs in possession of them were not inclined to give them 
up, and submit to the Kurat, like as the Hakims of Tal-Van, S&wah, and TQlak, 
had done. No further particulars are given-of these events. 

Our author probably may not have known from personal observation that 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Ugman, had become a feudatory of the 
Mu^ials, for he left his native country and retired into Hind in 623 H., but he 
could scarcely have failed to hear of it afterwards. However, he does not say 
the Malik was not a feudatory : he is only silent on the subject. There is no 
mention of Sbuesar being a strong fortress, although it is most probable that 
it was such. Yet we cannot fail noticing, that, when all other places were 
assailed by the Muglials, captured, or compelled to submit, Kh aesar of Ghur 
was left unmolested. The reason is palpable—Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i- 
’Ugmfin, bad made his submission to the Mughals through the Nfl-yin, 
ilchtkdSe, who was a nephew of the Chingiz Kh 5 n to boot. 

We are told, at page 1006, that the Chingiz Khan conferred upon Malik 
Tij-ud-Dtn, Habajhl'i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-ZarrSd, the territory of Ghar, 
with the title of Khusrau of Qhur. In this case Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muliammad- 
i-’Ugman, must have been subordinate to him, or the* territory ofSh^esSr must 
have been distinct, by virtue of its Malik being also subject to the Mughal yoke, 
but he soon threw it off, and, fighting against them, was killed. 

Nine years after the Nu-ytn, Mangutah [Mr. Dowson’s “ Mangii Khi.n.” See 
page 809J, abandoned the siege of Ochchah, as has been recorded, and at whose 
appearance on the Sind or Indus in the year 644 h., Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, 
the Ipirlugh, had fled from Multkn, Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Kurat, 
son of Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muftaiiunad-i-’Usman, accompanied the Nu-yin, Salt, into 
Hind. Having entered it, “ Salt despatched Malik Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, 
to Multfin, in 654 H., on a mission to that Shaikh of gjiaikbs, Bahk-ud-Dtn, 
Zakartfi—commonly styled, at this day, Baha-ul-HaVk, whose tomb we had to 
batter so much during the siege of Multan in 1848-9—and an accommodation 
was agreed upon. The sum of 100,000 dinars was paid to secure this accom¬ 
modation, and probably to save Multan from being sacked; and a Mamluk of 
■Shama .iiH-ntn- Muhamtuad’s, named the CJlingiz Shan, was [made ?] H^kim 
at Multin.” See pi^ in, 784. 792 , and 844- 

" From theflce the Nu-^n, Salt, with Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the 
Kurat, proceeded towards Luhiwiir—Labor—where, at that time, was Kurit 
pr Kurat Shw&n-^sic. There was a Kuret £han among the Maliks 

of Dibl^ No. XV., but he was never feudatory of Labor, and was dead 
before this period].” He was probably no subject of the Dibit kingdom, 
for, at this time, lAhor had been lost to it, and the Khokhars are said to have 
AC CTpi*vi the ruins of Labor after its sack by the Mughals in 639 h. “Sill 
entered into an accommodation with this person,” whoever he might have 
been, “on the payment of 30,000/fiwdir/, 30-fArruwrr—loadsjsufficient to load 
an ass with—of soft fabrics, and 100 captives.” 
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reopened From KhaesSr he [the author] proceeded 

“ After thii, the subordinates of the NQ-ytn, S&lt, plotted against Malik 
Sltams-ud-Dtn, Mn^ammad, upon which he retired from Hinil, and set out to 
return to Ghfir. On the way he was arrested and detained by Malik ’ImSd- 
ud-Din, the GhCrt. Shams-ud-Dtn. Muhammad, on this, despatched a trusty 
agent to the Bah&dur, Ta-ir, then commanding the troops in those parts [and, 
consequently, if this be true, this Xa*ir could not have been killed at L&hor in 
639 H., as our author states at page 1135], telling him of his seizure and detention 
while on his way to his, Ta-ir's, presence. T&-tr directed his release, and he 
came to Ta-ir’s urdu, and, after that, he retained Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, 
near his own person.” 

In a book published at the commencement of this Afghan crisis, entitled 
" History of AfghAnistin from the Earliest Period," by Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I., we are told, at page 114, with reference to the year 1249, that:— 

“ In that year. Shir Khan, the governor of the Panjab for the King of Dchli, 
Nasir-u-Din Mahmud, invaded Afghinistdii, seized upon Ghazni and K&bul, and 
annexed them td the Dehll monarchy. It is probable that they were speedily 
recovered, for not only, in subsequent years, do we find the Moghols making 
repeated incursions into India, but in tlie year 1336 traces appear of a new 
Afghan dynasty seated on the throne of Ghazni, owning suborclination to, and 
acknowledging the suzerainty of, the Moghols of Central Asia.” 

Now the text above translated—The TabaVat-i-Najirf—was dedicated to, 
and named after the Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, who is referred to in the 
above extract, and in no work extant will such details be found respecting that 
reign in particular, and also the histoiy of the Ghurts. Indeed all later his¬ 
torians obtain their information from this TabaVat, for there was no other 
contemporary writer but its author, that we know of, who gives such details. 
Sher Khan, i.e. the Lion Khan—Sher signifying Lion, but " Ishlr," as in the 
work above referred to, signifies "Milk" —The Milk [and Water?] Kh 4 n—is 
no other than the great Malik, the cousin of Ulugh Shan-i-A’gam, a memoir 
of whom is given at page 791, and who was living when our author finished 
his work, and was personally known to him. 

Nothing of the above romantic statements as to “the throne of Ghazni” 
and “ Kabul ” will be found recorded in the text, for the reason that they 
never happened ; and nowhere will such be found save in Dow, Briggs, and 
Firishtah. See notes *, page 690, and •, page 794, para. 7. 

The events of the year 647 H. —1249 a.d. —will be found at pages 685 and 
820. The following year, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar re-took Multanfrom the Mughals, 
and, in the year in question, ousted a rival Malik of the Dihlt Court, who was 
disaffected, and intriguing with the Mughals, from Ogbchah; and, soon after, 
he actually had himself to retire to the urdii of Mangu ^’an, while his rival 
went to Ilulaku. The reason of this will be found fully explained by our 
author respecting the disorders in the Dihlt kingdom. This re-capture of 
Multan and seizure of Ochcliah is what the Dakhant compiler, Firiglitah, 
made Qhazntn of, but even he and his translators only make “ Shere, the 
emperor's nephew [which he was not], take Ghirnii" not KSbul too. 

Col. Malleson then adds :— 

“ This Afghan dynasty, like that which preceded it, came from Ghor. 
Probably [!] it was the chief of the Afghin tribe [sic. tribe !] in the Ghor 
mountains to whom the Moghol suzerain delegated his authority. They 
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towards Farah, and from thence to the Kala’-i-[fort of] 
Kah of Sistan, then on to the Hi^r [fortified or walled 
town] of Karah, and to Tabas and the fort of Mumin- 
abad, and thence to Ka’in. At Ka’in the author saw the 
Muhtasliim, Shams, who was a man of the military pro¬ 
fession. From this latter place the author returned to 
Khaesar. 

When the year 623 ii. came round, the writer of this, 
who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, determined to undertake a journey 
into Hindustan; and, as a requirement for the journey 
into that country, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, the Maraghani, of Kh aesar 
[of Ghur], he proceeded to Farah, in order that a little 
silk might be purchased. On his arriving in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Farah, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the 
Kh warazmi. mention of whom has already been made in 
the Section containing the account of the Maliks of Ntmroz, 
was ruling the country of Sistan. Hostility had arisen 
between him and the Mula[iidahs on account of the fort 

ruled from 1336 to 1383. The first sovereign, Shams-u-Dln Ghori, and his 
two immediate successors, Rukh-u-Din [sic], and Kakhru-din [sic] Ghori,’* 
etc., etc. 

I beg to differ entirely from Col. Malleson with regard to this latter state¬ 
ment, as well as the former ones. These errors all emanate from the same 
source, of Dow and Briggs making Tajaik Ghfiris the “ Afghan dynasty of 
Ghor,” and turn’ng the people of Gh ur into Afghans, who at that period, and 
uj) to comparatively modern times, were settled in Afghanistan^ that is, east of 
Ghaznin. and not in Qhur. The “ first sovereign, Shams-u-Di'n,” of this so- 
called ‘‘Afghan dynasty ”—this “chief of the Afghan tribe in the Ghor moun¬ 
tains,” is, of course, no other th.-in Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, thefounder 
of the Kurat dynasty, referretl to above. On the father’s side he was of Saljuh 
Turk-man descent, and on the mother’s, of Ghtiri, and also Maraghani, that 
is of Gharji descent ; and if this mixture composes an “Afghan of the Ghor 
mountains” I need not say anything more. See note >, page 508. 

His capital and that of his successors in their fiefs, for they were merely 
feudatories, was Hirat, and dtaznin never belonged to them. 

It is a pity that such statements should be disseminated, because they mis¬ 
lead. I do not for one moment suppose but that Col. Malleson imagined that 
what he was writing was strictly correct, or that he was aware what errors 
he was putting his name to. These he would have avoided had he been able 
to consult the original historians; and he would have saved himself from falling 
into terrible errors had he consulted even that small portion of this JabaVat 
which is contained in Vol. II. of Elliot’s Historians, in which the events 
of the year 1249 a.d. will be found, as well as a portion of the histoiy of the 
Gh uri dynasties. 
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of Shahan-ShSh!. which is adjacent to the town of Neh/ 
and he had retired defeated before them, and came to 
FarUi. Fear [of them] had overcome him; and, of the 
men of note who were along with him, among those on 
whom he was relying to proceed into the ^uhistan to 
effect an accommodation, and make terms between him 
and the ruler of the Kuhistan,'the Muhtashim, Shams, not 
one of them, the notables of his Court, was equal to under¬ 
take the journey, until they acquainted him [Binal-Tigtn] 
with the news of the arrival of this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
in the vicinity of Farah. 

Malik Taj-ud'Din, Binal-Tigin, despatched a led horse, 
and a deputation of persons of note to receive him, and 
call him.* When the author reached his presence, the 
Malik made a request, saying: “ It behoveth thee to do 
the favour of effecting a peace, and to proceed into the 
Kuhistan. The son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-’U§man,* will accompany thee in this important enter¬ 
prise—thou [wilt go] under the designation of an envoy, 
and he, under the name of a mediator." In conformity 
with this solicitation, the author proceeded towards the 
Kuhistan. The Mul^idahs were then before the town of 
Neh ; and, after having reached the confines of the Kuhis¬ 
tan, it was necessary to come back again ; and the author 
proceeded to Neh, and the accommodation between Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, and the Mulahidah Muhtashim, 
Shams, was effected. 

When the author had returned from that journey, and 
had again reached the presence of Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, the latter said : “It is necessary for thee to 
go a second time, and demand war from the Mulahidah 
but this servant of the state did not consent to set out on 
a second journey, as he had determined upon undertaking 
a journey into Hindustan, and entertained a very great 
predilection for this journey. This refusal on the part of 
this votary did not meet with the approval of Malik TSj<-ud- 

* The Calcutta Printed Text, as usual, makes a pretty hash of this well- 
known name. 

* See the account of the Rulers of SijistSn and Nimtoz, pages 196 to aoi. 

* The son here referred to is, doubtless, Shuns-ud-Din, Mu^mmad, 
referred to in the previous note *. 
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D!n, Binal-Tigtii, and he commanded so that they detained 
him [the author] for forty-three days in the fort of Safhed 
of Ststan/ and prohibited his going beyond the walls, until 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-’Ugman, of Kh aesar— 
may he rest in peace 1 —despatched letters from Ghur to 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. The author, likewise, 
composed a poem conformable with the case of his con¬ 
finement ; and, by the favour of the Most High God, he 
obtained his liberation from that fortress. Five verses of 
that poem are here given that they may come under the 
august observation of the SULTAN OF THE SultAns of 
Islam, whose sovereignty be long prolonged ! Amtn. 

“ How ItMag shall my crystal tears on the amber [like] face. 

To the emerald spheres the coral hue impart ? 

Since like unto smoke from l^umait wood * are my sighs. 

It would not be astonishing were ye distilling rose-water, O tears ! 

In disposition, neither am I vicious, nor is evil found in me; 

Why then am I a captive on the $afhed mount ? 

I am not the Sl-murgh,* nor is this the mountain of ]^If— 

For ever pleasing to the parrot captivity will not be. 

Minhaj—^The Straight Road*—i^ best on the open highway ; 

The straight road he hndeth not, through restraint the fortress within.*’ 

The intertnediate [portion of the] poem, and the entire 
copy of it, is not in existence, and hence it is thus abridged.^ 
May the Almighty preserve the Na^iri dominion to the 
utmost bounds of possibility ! 

I now return to the subject of the history. 

In the territory of the Mul^idah there are one hundred 
and five forts—seventy forts in the Kuhistan territory,* 

* The Calcutta Printed Text, which is “ so much to be depended on,” merely 
turns this into the fort of §af of Hindustan—«li instead of 

* Wood brought from ^umar or I^IumSrun [Anglicized Comorin] used for 
fumigation, also aloes, and gum benzoin. 

* The fabulous bird of eastern romance—the 'unka or griffin. Its home is 
the Koh-i-ESf, which is supposed to surround the world. 

* Which Minhaj signifies—a play on his name. 

■ Its loss is scarcely to be regretted, judging from the above specimen. 

* In Khurasan west of Hirat. The word comes from Kohistan, signifying a 
mountainous tract of country. Our author has plainly indicated its where¬ 
abouts ; E:a-tn was, and is, its chief town. Respecting AlomQt see note *, 
page 363. In the MasAUK wa Mamalik it is said there is not any river 
water throughout that tract, but this assertion is not quite correct, unless a 
great change has taken pLace since that work was written : it is scarce. 
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and thirty-five in the hilly tract of ’Irak, which they call 
Alamut. After the Mughal forces had occupied their 
territory some time, and a great number of captives of that 
sect had beep slaughtered, the Maulana * of the Mulahidah, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Jalal-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Nau 
Musalman, was assassinated by one among his personal 
slaves,' in the fortress of Lanbah-Sar,*and the son of'Ala-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, came out of that stronghold and proceeded 
to the Mughal camp. They despatched him, along with 
his dependents and followers, to the presence of Mangu 
Khan, and command was given to put him to death on 
the way. All the forts of Mulhidistan were destroyed, and 
the Mughals took their cities and towns and demolished 
them, with the exception of the fort of Gird-Koh * which 


certainly. These parts were, at the period in question, very populous and 
flourishing. 

• The head of the sect who held both the temporal and spiritual power over 
the Mulabidah, as previously mentioned at page 1189. 

> ^asan, the Mazandarani, at the end of. Sh^wwal, in the year 653 h. 
’Ala-ud-Dln, Mahmud’s son, was the Khwdatutnd, Rukn-ud-Din, Kliur Shah, 
who was quite a youth, mention of whom will be found in another note. Our 
author is quite wrong here, and has, in his bi^vity, confused events. Lanbah- 
sar was not taken possession of until long after Khur gjjah came out of 
Maimun-du^, and went to Hulaku’s camp, the details of which will be found 
farther on. 

• Here the Printed Text turns this name into j-t for 

• A few miles west of Damghan. Having marched from Rushan [Khabu* 
Shan], Hulakfi turned his face towards ’IraV, and moved to Rustam and 
Kh urkan. and reached Busjam on the loth of gjja’ban. The Eoffill', Bak- 
timish, the Bitik-chl, Zabir-ud-Din, and Shah Mir, who had lx;en sent on a 
mission to Rukn-ud-Din, Khur Shab—with a copy of the fanndn, probably, 
issued at Kajh—rejoined him on the 29th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, on which same 
day some of the fortresses were reached, and raids made upon the country 
round. From Bnstam, the Shahnah or Intendant of Hirat, Margatae, along 
with Bak-timish [the Bak-Timur of Alft, Takalmish of the Fanakati, and 
Mankalmigh of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikb and the Raufat-u?-§a(a 3 were again 
despatched to Kh ur Shah with promises, stipulations, and menaces. 

At this time, the M.anlana-i-Sn’id, the Khwajah, Najir-ud-Din, the X^si, 
and several other learned doctors, such as the Ka’is-ud-Daulah, and the 
MuaffiV*uI'’Adal [-ud-Daidah 7 ], and their sons, were detained by Khhr Shah, 
against their will, according to the Shf’ahs, but the Kh wajah, Naflr-ud-Din, 
was with Khiir Shah for his own seditious purposes, as will be hereafter 
plainly manifested ; and, influenced by him, the Kh udawand. Rukn-ud-Din, 
Kh ur Shah, who was quite a boy, and had only recently succeeded hi.s father, 
and had been advised by those traitors to submit, treated the envoys well; 
and, on dismissing them, sent with them his younger brother, Sb^han-Shih, 
with the Khw.aiah. AsiI-ud-DIn, the Zau/ant, and other great men of hiv 
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lies between Khurasan and ’IralF> Up to this time, now 

kingdom, to tender his submission, and to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Mugfaal ^’in. Hulaku received them, and treated them with honour, but 
desoatched Za^tr-ud-Dtn, the Bitik-chi, and two other men of note, to intimate 
to KhQr Shah that, if he, Rhnr Sliah, spoke truly with respect to his obe¬ 
dience and subjection, it behoved him to demolish hisT fortresses, and present 
himself in the audience tent of HuUlkQ. Khur Sh 3 h*s reply, on dismissing 
them, was, that, whatever opposition his father may have displayed with regard 
to the Mughal Court, her li^ himself evinced naught save servitude and obe¬ 
dience ; and he gave orders, in the presence of the agents, to dismantle seve¬ 
ral fortresses, such as Humayfin-duj^, Alamut, Lanbah-Sar, and others, to 
throw down the battlements, carry away the gates to a distance, and begin 
to tear down the walls ; but, for himself, he requested a delay of one year, 
after which he would present himself. 

Hul&ku perceived it was useless to send envoys again, and he therefore 
directed all the Mughal troops that were in ’Irak and other parts to advance, 
and close in upon the Mulakidah territory. Those on the right [Bustam being 
the centre*], in MazandarSn, were under B&ka Timur and the NS-yfn, Kuk& 
I-yalk 3 , while those on the left, under NikQdar AghQl, and the Nu-yfn, KaibGkS, 
were to advance by way of Kh war—the name of a district or tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Rai—which signifies low or sloping ground, but 
not necessarily “ salt ”—and Simnan, while Hulaku himself, with one tomin 
of picked troops, advanced from Bustam on the loth of Sba'ban, 654 
I would here remark, for geographical accuracy, that the name of thi* 
place is written flk-j and that the name “Bostan”—i.e. —signifying 

“ a flower garden,” under which name this place, famous in Persian history, 
appears in Colonel J. T Walker’s map and Major O. B. St. John’s, is not 
correct. 

Hulaku, notwithstanding ne had said he would send no more envoys, 
again had recourse to negotiation, but, with the treachery inherent in the 
Mughal, and in some other northern barbarians, sent to ^iir Shah saying r 
“ Although our standards have advanced, and notwithstanding all the mis¬ 
deeds he has been guilty of, if Khur Shah presents himself, he will be received, 
the past will be forgotten, and he will be exalted.” After the Mughals had 
passed Firuz-koh, the envoys again returned, accompanied by Khur Shah’s 
Wazir-i-Kha? -Prime Minister—Kai-Kul»d, to intimate that his master had 
agreed to demolish all the fortresses. Khur ghah made, however, a special 
request, that Alamut and Lanbah-Sar should be left to his offspring, since 
they were the ancient homes of his family, and that he should be allowed a 
year’s grace, to prepare certain presents and offerings worthy of the Mughal 
sovereign's acceptance, that the Muhtashinis of (jird-Koh and the Kuhist 2 n 
had been directed to present themselves, and that, in the mean time, all the 
other fortresses should l>e demolished. This temporizing was no match for the 
duplicity and wiles of the Mughal barbarian, who was aware what a difficult 
task he would have in order to capture the chief strongholds. Hulakii, still 
moving forward towards Lar and Damawand, passed, by the way, Sh^h-dujx, 
which was captured in two days ; and, once more, he despatched his envoys. 
Khur Shah still refused to appear, but he notified that he would send his son, 
with a body of 300 militia [as a contingent ?] and demolish all the fortresses. 
His son came—a child of seve'n years old, whose mother was a concubine; but 
Hulaku, who waited at 'Abbas-abad of Rai to receive him, would not allow 
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that the year 658 h. has drawn to its close, it will be a 

an infant to rensain in his camp, and sent him back. Then, to carry out his 
proposed treachery, HulSkO, in reply to EhUr Shah, intimated that, in case 
there should be further delay in appearing himself, he had better send another 
of his brothers to relieve Sh& han-Shah. who had been so long in the Mu^ial 
camp. Xh ar Shah then despatched another brother, Shahriln-Shah—some 
call him SherwSn Sha h—along with the Shwajah, A^tl-ud-Dtn, the Zauzant, 
and 300 soldiers ; and, on the 5th of Shawwal. 654 H., they reached his camp 
within the limits of Rai. On the 9th, they were sent back bearing a safe-conduct 
for Kh nr Shah himself, with a message to the effect that, in consequence of 
the submission, and show of obedience of KbUr Shah ^ the misdeeds of his 
father had been forgiven, and, as no improper conduct had been shown by 
himself, since he had succeeded his father, if he destroyed the fortresses as 
promised, he might expect the royal favour. After sending off this—the 
bearers filled with delight at the terms—Hulaku issued orders for the Mngh”! 
troops to form a cordon round about Maimun-dujs, the residence of Sbur 
Shah, which was carried out. particularly on the part of BOVa Timur and 
Kuka I-yalka, who approached it very closely, from the side of Astadar—or 
Astadarah—the same place as is mentioned in Jabah [Yamah] and Sahudah’s 
[Swtd&e’s] raid. 

As soon as Sbuf Shah became cognizant of this suspicious proceeding, he 
sent a person to the Mughals, saying: “ Since we have submitted, and are 
occupied in demolishing our fortresses, what is the object of your advancing 
into these parts ? ” By way of mockery they replied : “ Because we are friends 
now, and there is no disagreement between us, we have come into your grazing 
lands, in order that our horses may enjoy a few days’ rest, after which we 
again depart." On the loth of ShawwSl. the Mughals entered the Rud-Urtit 
or Rud-baran [a district and town, between Gtlan and B^zwtn : it is the 
plural of riid-bar, and signifies a tract of many streams] by the Yashkal or Bash- 
gal Dara'h or Pass, on the road to Tal-kan, and commenced plundering and 
devastating the country round. On the i8th, the audience tent of Hulakii was 
pitched facing Maimun-dujz on the northern side ; and, the next day, he 
reconnoitred the place preparatory to an attack ; and, the following day, the 
troops completely encircled it, although the mountain, on which it is situated, 
b six farsaklls in circuit Hulaku, however, when he beheld that impregnable 
fortress, saw that, to take it by storm, was utterly impossible, and that nothing 
else than reduction by famine was possible, and that that might not be effected 
for many years. He therefore held counsel with the Sbidi-zadahs and Amti^ 
whether to invest it, or retire, and return next year, as the season was far 
advanced. Most of them were for retiring, as winter was come—it was 
Sha wwal. 654 H. —November, 1256 A. D. —the horses were emadated, and forage 
was scarcely obtainable, and would have to be brought from the frontier dis¬ 
tricts of Kirman or Arman ; but Buka-Ttmur, the Bitik-clll, Saif-ud-Dtn, 
and Amtr KaibS]^, the Naeman, on the contrary, urged, that to retire now 
would be a show of weakness, and that, as a matter of necessity, they ought to 
remain until the affair assumed some tangible shape or other. So HuUkQ 
again had recourse to duplicity, while traitors in the stronghold of the in¬ 
experienced Shill’ Shah helped its success : he despatched another envoy to 
ICh fir Sh&h, with a message tending to seduce him, by hopes of fiivour, to 
come down. ' The envoy said : '* O EliCr gl^h I if, like a man, yon come 
down and present yourself, you not only preserve your own life, but also the 
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period of ten years that the investment of that fortress has 


lives of all who are in this place with yon. If, in the course of five days, you 
do not come, then make your fortress strong, and expect an assault; for this 
is the last time that any one will come to you,” Rukn-ud-Dtn, Shur Shah, 
seeing the state of affairs, held counsel with his chief men; and no way 
appeared left open to him other than to surrender. On the same day that 
this was determined on, he despatched, in advance of himself, another brother, 
Shah Kiya, along with the traitor— as I shall presently show—the ZJiwSjah, 
Naftr-ud-Din, the Tiisf, and other officials and leaders of his forces, to the 
presence of Hulaku, bearing presents and offerings befitting. On Friday, the 
ayth of Shawwal. they reached his camp ; and, on Sunday, ist of 2 t*¥u’dah, 
654 H. — 13 th November, 1236 A.D.— the Khudawand, Rukn-ud-Dfn, Shur 
having taken a last farewell of his ancestral home of two hundred years, 
accompanied by A^il-ud-Din, Zauzanf, Mu’ayyid-ud-Dfn, the Waztr, and the 
sons of the Ra’Is'-ud-Daulah, and MuaffiV-ud-Daulah, the same day presented 
himself in the camp of Huliku, the Mughal. So, “ the strongly fortified town 
of Meimundiz’* was neither besieged, nor was “the attack prosecuted with 
vigour,” because no attack was ever made, neither did “ Rokn.ud-din pro¬ 
pose terms to Khulagu,” as we are informed in the “Mongols Proper" but 
quite the contrary. 

The traitor, Na^tr-ud-Dln, the Tust, composed a verse on this event, the 
first htUf of which, not quite correctly rendered, is given by Von Hammer, 
who, in his account of the Isma’tlfSn, makes sad havoc among the names of 
persons and places. The verse is as follows, literally rendered 

“ When the ’Arab year six hundred, fifty, and four, came round, 

On Sunday, the first of the month ZtdKa’dah, at morning dawn, 

Khur ^ah, Badshah of the Mulabidiih, from his throne arose. 

And, in front of the throne of Hulaku [Shan], stood up.” 

When Khur Shah presented himself, Hulaku beheld a mere youth of in¬ 
experience and indiscretion, and, therefore, according to the pro-Mughal 
accounts, he treated him kindly, and gave him hopes of the Ka’an’s favour. 
Khur Shah, at Hulakfi’s request, despatched one of his chief men, entitled 
Sadr-ud-Dfn, in order that all the fortresses which his father and forefathers 
had obtained possession of, in the Kuhistan, the Rud-bamt, and Kumis—a 
district, or rather province, between Khumsan and ’IraV-i-’Ajam—full of 
military stores, magazines of provisions, and other valuable property, might 
be delivered up to the Mu(^l officials; and, by Hulaku’s command, they are 
said to have been levelled with the ground-subsequently perhaps, as this 
would be a work of time only : IlafiB Abru says they amounted to some three 
hundred ; aU but Lambah-Sar and Gird-Koh—but the number was only a little 
over a hundred—which the governors refused to give up, and which held out, 
particularly the latter, for twenty years after, as already mentioned. Pestilence 
at last broke out in Lambah-Sar, and most of its people perished. The rest 
abandoned it, and the MughaU destroyed it. 

The day after Khur Shah reached the Mughal camp, he gave orders to his 
dependants to leave Maimun-dujj; and his ancestral treasures, other valuable 
pro^rty, and library, he presented [perforce] to Hulaku as a pesh-kagh, the 
whole of which Hulaku is said to have distributed among his officers. After 
this the latter turned his face towards Alamut. On reaching the foot of the 
stronghold, Khur SMh was sent forward to request the seneschal to come 
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been going on.* Within it about loo or 200 men have 


* Not ifi “the third year of the siege,” as Von Hammer states ; it held out 
for nearly twenty years, and only then fell because pestilence had destroyed 
nearly the whole of its defenders. 


down and give it up, but that Sipah-SSlar refused to listen to his words, and 
gave him a rough and stern reply. Hulaku left a numerous force there to 
invest it, but, after holding out for three or four days, the Sipah-Salar agreed 
to surrender it, on the lives and property of all within being guaranteed. On 
Monday, the 26th of 2i-^a’dah, 654 11., it was given up. The people asked, 
according to the terms of surrender, for three days’ grace to enable them to 
remove their effects ; and, on the fourth day, the Muyhals poured in, and 
commenced to sack the fortress. The catapults on the walls were thrown 
down and destroyed, the gates removed to a distance, and they began to 
demolish the defences. On the following day Hulaku came up to inspect the 
place, and much was he astonished at beholding that fortress and tire moun¬ 
tain on which it st.ands. “Alamut is a mountain, which they have likened 
unto a camel kneeling, with its neck stretched out upon the ground [between 
a camel——and a lion—^—there is, in A/SS., but the difference of a 
couple of points over and under, but there is a very material difference in 
their significatiotes, whatever Von Hammer may have said, for he must 
have read it incorrectly or from a poor Afiy.]. On the summit thereof, 
which has but one path leading to it, a fortress was built of such prodigious 
strength that the like of it has never yet been dcscribAl. Witlijn had been 
excavated several reservoirs for storing vinegar, honey, and other drink¬ 
ables - the word siardi, in the original, does not necessarily mean wine or 
intoxicating drinks—so that, after obtaining possession of that stronghold, the 
Mughals were diving into them—and must have come out in a very ‘ sweet ’ 
state from the reservoirs of honey—and finding various articles of property, 
which the people, in their first alarm, had thrown into them,” but the Mughals 
“ in the subterranean chambers and cellars, searching for treasure, did not fall 
into the wine and honey, ” witkout kiurwing what was there, as erroneously plated 
by Von Hammer, from a wrong reading probably. The greater part of the 
contents of these magazines, which had been laid in during the time of Hasan- 
i.$abbah, remained unchanged; and his followers, the Isma’ilts, attribute this 
to the sanctity of his bles.sing. 

The subsequent fate of Shur Sha h may be related in a few words. ' By the 
early part of 655 11., all the MulShidah strongholds in the ll^uhistan and ’Iia^- 
i-’Ajam, with the exception of Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh, were in the hands 
of the Mughals. but those in Sham had yet to be gained possession of. Hu¬ 
laku, consequently, continued to treat Khur Shah well, and induced him to 
send his messengers along with Mughal officials into Sham, to request the 
governors to give them up, whereby they would obtain favour, or otherwise 
bring down ruin upon the whole of the sect. Shur Shah had also become 
enamoured, it is said by the orthodox Musalmans, the enemies of the sect, of 
a base-bom Mughal’s daughter, and, the matter becoming notorious, Hulakii, 
on the occa.sion of the great Sbl’ah festival of the lAghura, bestowed favours 
upon Shur Shah on the last day of the festival, the loth of Muharram, 655 H., 
and, among these favours, mode him a present of the Mughal damsel. The 
idea that “ Khulagu ” would not have scrupled to have put him to death. 
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taken refuge, but, up to this time, it has not fallen into the 
hands of the Mugh^s.* 

* The I. O. L. JtfS., No. 1951, the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and the Bodleian 
MS .—all three—have an interpolation here relating to the death of Mangh 
Eh’Sn in Chin, the same as occurs at page 1323, thus showing that they are 
copies of the same original, or that the two last ate copies of the first MS. 


** hecanse he had lately marritda Mongol woman of low extraction,” is absurd, 
and also that a " solemn marriage was ordered." The round-faced, ugly 
wench was bestowed upon him in the same way as a horse or a slave would lie 
given ; but some say that Kh ur Shi h actually asked HulfikQ for her. 

Hulakfl had solemnly promised not to harm Rh fir ghah, hence he was well 
pleased when the latter, who found his promises of favour were all empty 
ones, asked to be sent to the presence of Mangu Ipi’an ; still, as the fortresses 
of Sham had not yet been secured, he would have kept him in play a little 
longer. However, as ^lur Shah was desirous of going, he despatched him, 
but took care to detain his offspring, females, and dependants, at I^azwfn, and 
only the Mughal concubine was allowed to accompany him. He was desired 
to obtain the surrender of Gird-Koh by the way ; and, although Kh ur Shah, 
outwardly, in the presence of his Mughal guardians, did request its eommander 
to surrender, he had before sent seeretly to tell him on no account to give it up, 
as it had been prophesied that in, or by means of, that fortress, their sect would 
again flourish. The commandant, consequently, refused to surrender, and 
gave a fierce answer, so the Mughals had to proceed on their road unsuccess¬ 
ful. Ehiir Shah is said to have quarrelled with his conductors after passing 
the Amuiah, and it is added that they came to fisticuffs ; and this want of dig¬ 
nity on his part made him very contemptible in the sight of the Mughals. His 
death is differently related. Some say he reached Mangfi’s presence, but the 
Fanakatf and Hafi; Abru say that the truth is that, when he had arrived in 
the vicinity of ICara-Kuram, Mangu Fia’an commanded that he should be put 
to death. This, the Jaml’-ut-Tawarikh states is the truth, but Rashtd.ud.Pfn 
does not say that Mangu was at I^ara-ICurara. These wiiters, however, appear 
to have forgotten that the Ka’an was in Ch in at this time, and never re¬ 
turned to Ipira-HLUram again. 

Mangu’s instructions to his brother were, not even to spare a child of a year 
old of the race of Kiya-i-Buzurg-Umid j so, during the absence of that unfor¬ 
tunate Prince, Hulaku gave orders to slay the whole of them, and “ neither 
young nor old were spared ; and, of a family, which, for one hundred and 
seventy odd years, had reigned in I-ran-Zamtn, not a vestige or trace 
remained.” 

In Alft, however, it is stated that a number of Kh ur Shah’s offspring and 
relations were made over to Salghan Khatiin. Chaghatae Kha n’s daughter, 
that she might, according to the law of retaliation, shed their blood, in order to 
avenge her father who had been killed by Isma’ili Fida-fs. See note *, page 
1148. 

After this Hulaku—with the treachery inherent in the Mughal race—issued 
commands to the Amirs in Kh urasSn to assemble together, by stratagem, the 
whole of the Eluhistant Isma’ilts, and extirpate them, so that not a trace of 
them might be left. Under pretence of a general levy of fighting men, for the 
purpose of invading Hindustan, numbers came in from' all the towns and 

4 n 2 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISFORTUNE WHICH HAPPENED 
TO THE MUHTASHIM. SHA MS-UP.PlN. 

This account is derived from a recluse among the re¬ 
cluses of Islam, who is worthy of credit, and is here recorded 
in order that it may come under the observation of the 
Sultan of Islam. 

This servant of the victorious empire, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
who is the author of this TabakAT, on the first occasion 
that he chanced to undertake a journey into the Kuhistan, 
and saw the Mu^tashim, Sj^ihab, the Haktm, the friend 
of the Musalmans, saw, in his presence, a recluse, an aged 
mfin of Nishapur, who was one among the esteemed of 
Sulfan Mubammad, Khwarazm Shah, and his mother, the 
Malikah-i-Jahan—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy 1— 
and, during the time of that monarch and his mother, he 
enjoyed their intimacy and esteem. This recluse used 
clandestinely to take care of the interests of the Mubtashim, 
^ibab, before the Sultan’s throne,* and was wont to show 
honour towards his emissaries ; and, such of their important 
affairs as used to be before the Court, he would get brought 
to a successful termination. 

When the misfortunes [attending the irruption] of the 
Qllingiz Khan arose, and the people of Khwarazm. of the 

* The later Mulahidah were tributary to the Sultans of this dynasty, and 
had been for some time. See note page 254. 


villages of that territory ; and the Mu ghals thus succeeded in trapping 12,000 
Isma’ilfs, the whole of whom were massacred. Towicbis [Pursuivants or 
Tipstaffs] were also sent out into every part of the IjiuhistSn with instructions 
to kill the heretics wherever they could be found, and all who might aid or 
shelter them ; and they are said to have been “ wholly exterminated.” 

They were not however, for, in 674 H., twenty years after IDiur Shah sur¬ 
rendered, in the reign of Hulaku’s successor, a body of Mulahidah, having 
combined with a son of the late Shur Sbah, and assigned him the title of 
” the Nau Daulat,” seized the fortress of Alamut; and their outbreak assumed 
a serious aspect AbaV^ Shan sent an army against them, which overthrew 
them ; and the fortress of Alamut was razed to the ground. 

In the present day we hear of a claimant to the spiritual office of this sect, 
as a descendant of the last of the Mulahidah, and, I believe. Magazine articles 
have even been written on the subject. 

Hnliku’s mind being now entirely set at rest respecting the Mulahidah, he 
turned his attention to further “ ameliorations ”—the capture of Bagitdad, our 
author's account of which will be found farther on. 
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capital, and of Khurasan, became dispersed, this recluse, 
for those reasons [above referred to], threw himself into 
the ^uhistSn ; and, on account of previous obligations, 
the Muhtag^im, the ^aklm, was under towards 

him, this recluse obtained great favour with him, and 
received abundant honour and reverence. On the Muhta- 
shim, gliihab, being removed from the government of the 
l^uhistSn, and his proceeding to Alamut, when the Muhta- 
Sllim, §|}ams, arrived, this recluse did not obtain the same 
respect from him ; and, as he was not on terms of intimacy 
with the Muhtashim. Shams, the absence of ^ihab greatly 
affected the heart of the recluse. He desired, in order to 
perform the debt of gratitude [he owed] to the Muhtashim. 
^ihab, to take vengeance upon this Muhtashim, Shams, 
who was the displacer of the former, and thereby attain, 
for himself, the felicity of martyrdom, and also perform an 
act of holy warfare [upon an infidel]. 

One day he entered the place of audience of the Mubta* 
sliim. Shams, and represented, saying : “ It is necessary to 
give me a private audience. I have important business, 
which I will communicate in private." The Muhtashim, 
Shams, had his audience hall cleared, but the recluse said : 

I am not satisfied to proceed lest it should so happen 
that I might be in the middle of my statement and an 
interloper might enter, and the matter be interrupted. If 
the Muhtashim will direct that I may fasten the door of 
the audience hall on the inside, my heart will be freed 
from that fear." The Muhtaslpm replied : “ It will be 
well: it is necessary to put the chain across the door of 
the audience hall on the inside." The honest [I] recluse 
got up, and fastened the door on the inside, and came and 
seated himself down in front of the Muhtashim. It was 
an habitual custom with that Muhtashim constantly to 
have a finely-tempered paldrak ^ poniard in his hand. 
Sometimes he would place it at his side, sometimes before 
him, and sometimes he would take it in his hand. 

The recluse turned his face towards the Muhtashim. and 
said; “ I suffer tyranny in thy city and territory. Why 

^ A species of Damascened steel held in great estimation: also the damasked 
water of a sword. 
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have they placed this poniard in thy hand ? [Is it not] for 
this purpose that thou shouldst ward off tyranny and 
violence from the weak and oppressed ? Give the weapon 
into my hand that I may see whether it be sharp or not." 
The Mulitasliim, inadvertently, the recluse being an infirm 
old man, and thinking that from him no mischief would 
arise, gave the poniard into the Darwesh’s hand. The 
latter seized it, struck at the Muhtashim, and inflicted 
upon him several severe wounds, in such a manner that 
his body was wounded in several places. It was the 
winter season, and the Muhtashim wore two garments of 
hair [cloth], one over the other; and, the recluse being 
old and infirm, the wounds proved not so very deep. Had 
the recluse been young, and had it been the summer 
season, without doubt, the Muhtagl^im would have gone to 
helL Notwithstanding he was wounded, he got up, seized 
the wound-inflicting recluse, and cried out for assistance. 
A number of Mulahidahs were in the vestibule of the place 
of audience, and they burst open the door, and came in, 
and martyred the recluse—the Almighty reward himl 

A cry now arose in the city of Tun;* and the Mula¬ 
hidahs conspired against the Musalmans to put those poor 
unfortunates to death, but the Muhtashim promptly directed 
so that they issued a proclamation, to the effect that 
no Musahnan should be hurt in the least, since it would 
not be right to slay all the Musalmans through the act 
of one individual. During that short period of tumult, 
however, an eminent Imam, and learned man, whom they 
used to call Imam Najm-ud-Din-i-SarbarJ, the Rumi, 
attained martyrdom, because a Mulhid was at enmity with 
him, but of the rest of the Musalmans not one suffered any 
molestation. Subsequently, command was given so that 
they impaled the Mulhid who had killed the Imam. 

The object in [relating] this incident was this, that it is 
essential that sovereigns should ever be circumspect and 
vigilant, and should never leave [their] arms out of their 
own possession, and should not place confidence in any 
one. 

• At page 1197, he says he saw him at ]^-fn, which was the seat of govem- 
nMtit, hot this, it appears, took place at Tun. It is not contained in all copies ; 
only in the best ones. 
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1 now return to the thread of this History. 

When they placed Mangu Khan upon the throne, he 
conferred the dominion of I-ran and ’Ajam upon his 
younger brother, HulSku; and another younger brother, 
named l^ubilan,* after he had returned from the conquest 
of *lra]F,‘ he installed over the tribes of Turkistan, and a 
third brother, Artul^ * Bul^ah, he placed as his deputy over 
the kingdoms of Tamghaj.* He [Mangu] then assembled 
a numerous army, and marched into the country of 
Chin,* and reached a place where the horses of his forces, 

* At page 1177, our author styles him here EuhilSn— 

—as above, the letter ' Ur’ apparently, being nasal, as in many other 

words. The Calcutta Printed Text here turns him into Eflin—The 
name is written rather differently by other authors, as with many other names, 
particularly with the addition of a final often found in these words—^E!*>htlZe. 
The letter * V ’—J—which is the first in his name, is turned into ' Kh * in the 
book so often referred to herein, which is equivalent to ^ or ^ but any one 
who understands a single letter of Oriental tongues knows that " Khubilai ” is 
as impossible as '* Khulagu ” for Hulakiq and is incorrect, whatever the 
“Mongol” Professors may say. The Chinese, who spoil all foreign proper 
names, style him “ HA-pi-lay." 

> This Is a great mistake : we should read ShitSe for ’TtSlr. EobtUe was 
never sent into ’Irak on any expedition, and was never in that country in his 
life. He is said to have b^n in in Uktie’s reigtu The services on 

which he was sent in MangQ’s reign have been already mentioned. 

* The Printed Text mistakes this name too, and has Iralt or Aralf—4,'—for 
IrtuV—jJjl—and sends IrtuV, sometimes written Artult, BOlti into Clltn, 
whereas he was left in charge of the great urdus at En^'^n^nm of Kal&r-Sn. 

s Tamghaj has already been referred to in a previous note. 

* As I have briefly referred to the principal event's in the lives of the pre* 
ceding Mughal sovereigns, I will here relate, even at the risk of being considered 
rather too diffuse, the other chief events in Mangu an*s reign, in order to 
complete the notice of him, and will compare it with the Chinese accounts as 
the names of countries, places, and persons, are so widely different, and as in 
other matters, considerable discrepancy occurs and numerous errors exist. 

In the year 651 H., which commenced on the and of March, 1353 A.D., 
Mango, being well established on the throne, determined upon making firesh 
conquests in the cast and west, or rather, to speak more correctly than the 
Oriental chronicles of these events to secure possession of the countries which 
had been but partially subdued. Accordingly, in this, the second year of his 
accession, Mangu made a great feast or banquet at the ancient yurat of the 
Chingiz Khan . After it was over he nominated his youngest brother, Hulaku, 
to march into I.rln-Zamtn, some of whose proceedings have been already 
described, and his middle brother, EnbiUe, into the countries of the east; and 
the Ko-ySng, MaValt.fhe Jali-tr, was despatched along with him [as his guide 
and preceptor]. This.well-known leader’s title is not “Guyaneg.” Ko-ying, 
the name the Shita-ts called him by, signifies great and trustworthy. 

After they had set out from EuA-Enntmi with the army, by the direct route. 
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through the insalubrity of the climate, and want of forage. 


apparenOy, they found grain and forage excessively scarce. They accordingly 
despatched information to the Eii’Sn, stating that it would be impossible to 
proceed by that route, and asked permission to march by another road into 
EuirS.JSng [sbV This is the tract of country which Rasliid-ud-Dtn, 

quoting Al-Blriint, mentions. After noticing Dtw-gir and the Ma'abar in the 
Dakhan of Hind, he says: “ There is also another large territory which is 
Gandhar, and called by the Mngfaals E^ra-Jang or ^amil [J<k.], and its 
people are descended from Hindi and Kh ifa-t [parents]. In the reign of l^ubi* 
lae l^’an it was subdued by the Mn gbals , On one side it joins Tibbat, on 
another, the frontier of and on the third. Hind. L^med men have 

said that the people of three different countries are particularly celebrated for 
three different things : Hind for its numerous armies, the territory of Gandhar 
for its elephants beyond computation, and the Turks for horses.” 

I have previously narrated the Fanlkatl’s account of the geography of some 
of these parts [see note *, page 912], and the names of various countries of 
'Kh itSe- Chin, and Maha-Chm, but it will be well to mention what refers to 
this very tract under discussion again, as great discrepancy exists with regard 
to the mode of writing the name of it. The Fanakati says : “To the S. W. of 
Kh itae is another country, which they—the people of it—style Dae-liu 
—in one MS. written ’D 3 e-ku—and the Mnghnls call it Gandhar [>>Jl 5 
—another MS. has Gandah-har—]. This country wdth us—the writer’s 
native country, Mawara-un-Nahr, andTurkistan—isknownasl^andhar 
It lies between Hind and Tibbat, and in one half of it the people are black 
[dark], and in the other half, white [fair]. The Muglials call all this white 
half Chaghan-Jang [ablf. ^,1*^.], and the other E^ra.JIng. 

It is doubtful w^t the meaning of Jang is, in fact it is very doubtful what is 
the correct word, for it is written eUl*.—(sl»V——and which 

may be read in various ways, but if one take the first form—elil*.—in which per¬ 
haps it is chiefly written, it may be read, in the absence of vowel points, Janak, 
Janag, Jank, or J 3 ng ; and from its being used with chaghan and ]tara, which 
are Turkish words for white and black, it must, without doubt, be Turkish 
likewise. I am doubtful, however, whether the last form given above—«UV— 
Jamak, is not, after all, the correct word. I have taken some trouble to 
search it out in several works, and am sorry that there should still remain any 
doubt upon it. 

But, from comparison, we arrive at some other facts. The Fanakati and 
some others say, that, east of Kllifae, the Chtn of the Hindus, and Ja^ut of the 
Mngbals. inclining south-east, is an extensive country called Manst [g^r*—it is 
also written in some MSS, and gry,*—and sometimes, by the Fanakatt 
also, or lyit] by the Chinese, Mato-Chtn by the Hindus, and — 
Tingnash by the Mughals. 

This latter name too, as I have previously remarked, is written in so many 
different ways that it is difficult to determine which is the most correct. It is 
written —Tingnash—in several very correctly and carefully written 

MSS,, also Tingbash——Biktash. —TingtSsll, 

Tingnas, and the like, but I believe, after all, that the way in which it is 
written in the “ Nuhjat-ul-^fulub ” is the correct one, namely, —NingtSs, 

or —Ningaisb. This country is said, by the Fanakatt and others, to be 
separated from Shitxe or Chin by the ^r& Mur-an or Black River, that its 
capital was ShunsSe [i/l-o^] or SliunsSe [i^k>^], that if is also called E^trS- 
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were perishing. He despatched swift messengers into Tnr- 

Jing by the Magbals, and Die-ltQ in the language of Ehit&e—that ia, by the 
Chinese. Consequently, from these various statements, NingSlgh or TingnSah 
is the ]$!ar& and Chagbiw J&ng and the Gandhar of the Mugjials, which con* 
titnte the Manst and Dfte-liG of the Chinese, the MahG-Chin of the HindOs, 
and ]^ndhSr of the Musalmftns of TurkistSn and MGwarG-un-Nahr. 

I now return, after this necessary digression, to the request of the Ko-ySng, 
Muipalt, to enter this territory of ]^rS>Jang, or whatever it may be. His 
request was complied with, and he entered that territory with his forces, 
plundered it, and obtained what his troops were in want of. I notice, in 
Elliot, vol. i, page 63, that “Waihind, capital of Kandahir, toot pf the 
is said to be called '‘Kar&jdng ” by the “Moghals.” This is a littU 
out of the way, and must be an error certainly. 

This army under I^ubtlSe and MG^ali was "to enter Rhi ^ae [which nearly 
all historians say was finally subdued in UktSe’s reign, and that the Altin 
Sll^n disappeared or hung himself. See note at page 1139], Enit-Jang, Tibbat 
[c>,i—doubtful: the word is written and TingVut, Solt^G 

or SuliVl [^>>], Kolt and parts of Hind which adjoin Chtn and 

Mahil-Ciitn." 

The Chinese say that "Mengko," as they style Mangu, made his brother 
Hd-pi-lay, governor of all the territories south of the great Kobt or Desert, 
that is. Tartary bordering on the Great Wall of China, Lyan-tong, and the 
conquered provinces of China. In Deer., 1252 a.d. [Shawwgl, the tenth 
month of 650 h.], Hfl-pi-lay was directed to attack Tai-li>Fd in Yun-nan, and 
took along with him the general Hd-lyang-hotay [MuVali?], and Vansht 
[MahmOd, Yaludij ?]. 

About the same time envoys arrived at the urt/u from Intd or Hintds [Hind], 
to render homage. This was about the very time that Malik Shcr Khgn-i. 
Sun^ar, the cousin of Ulu^ ShSn-i*A’fam, left his fief of Tabarhindah, with* 
drew from Hind, and proceeded to the presence of Mangu I^G’an. See pages 
69S« 784, 79*. 798, and note *, page 1223. 

In the same year—650 H.— Mangu Ipi’&n began to consider in what direction 
he should himself lead tm army, and, therefore, he held another great feast at 
which the Sl^h-zSdahs and Amtrs appeared. This was held at a place called 
I^ortu]tG]t Jiwan Jtdan [eJsts-] doubtless, referred to in note *, 

page 912, para. 4 —^which is situated in the middle of MughalistSn. Ihis is 
the place where, according to tradition, EGblah Ehkn, the eighth of the BG- 
zaiqar dynasty [see the note on the descent of the Turks, lattars, and 
Mu^ials, page 896, para. 6], and his followers, danced so much in the hollow 
of a tree, after he had obtained success over the Tattars, and the Altan XliGn’s 
forces, when he avenged his brother, Cktn-Barl^aV’s death. 

At this feast, MangG was advised by DSrkae, the GutgGn [one of the sons* 
in-law of the Chingiz Shin], an Amir of the tribe of Angiias-Kung|cur-St 
Mu^ials, to invade Tingnash or Bfktash [NingStsh]. DarkSe added, as a 
reason for invading it, that it was near by, was ddg&t, that is to say here, unre* 
duced and independent, and that it h^ hitherto been disr^rded by them. 
This was not correct, however, if, as previously mentioned, the Mughals call 
this TingnGth or BtktGgh by the name of RarG-Jing, for that was invaded and 
plundered by the Mu^ial troops under ^ubflGe and Mu]falt, the Ko*y&ng, just 
before. 

MangG ¥ 2 * 2 n, in reply to this advice, remarked, that each of his uncles and 
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kistan and Mawara-un-Nahr, and called for horses for his 


brothers hod subdued some country or other, and he would do the same [he 
hod already done so in the campaigns in the west under BStS Khan, but before 
he succeeded to the throne], $o, in the sixth year of his reign, in Mu[uirram, 
652 H. —February, 1254 a.d. —he determined to go to war with Tehukan 
[possibly, Tehukang], the Faglifur—the particular title given by Muhammadan 
writers to the ruler of Cixfn, but what language it is, is not said. Mongu 
accordingly left Artuh—or Artugh—sometimes written Irta^ and Irtugh— 
Bu^ah, his next younger brother, in charge of the ulUses and urdus, and asso¬ 
ciated with him his eldest son, whose name is written in many ways equally un¬ 
certain——Aormaktasbi Aorangta'sli, and —AorangtSs, 

but, as he makes no figure whatever in history, it is immaterial. 

Respecting these events, the Chinese say that, in February, 1253 A.D. [the 
last month of the year 650 H. The year 651 H. commenced on the 2nd March, 
1253 A.D.], “Mengko” assembled the Princes and Grandees at the river 
Onon, and determined upon sending armies to make further foreign conquests, 
“one into India and Kashmir, another into Korea, and a third against the 
Kh altfah.” which was to be the most numerous, under his brother “ Hyu- 
le hii ” [Hulaku]. Among the generals was “ Kakan [the Manjantk-cht t]^ 
son of Ko-chey, son of Ko-pan-yu,” who were generals of the Chingiz Kh an, 
a native of Ching, dependent on Wha-chew, in the district of Si-gan-Ffi, 
capital of Shen-si, a very learned man. 

“ Hfi-pi-lay ” [B^ubilM] had assembled his forces the previous year [1252 
A.D. —649-50 H.], at Lin-tau-FA, in Shen-si, entered Sew-chwen, and, by 
difficult roads, through mountains and by precipices, reached the river Kin-sha 
or Kyang. At this period, great part of Yun-nan was ruled by Princes inde¬ 
pendent of China. Tali had a king of its own, and he was taken, with that 
city, in December of that year. “Hil-pi-lay” subdued several neighbouring 
Princes, and reached Tibbat, where several others submitted to him. After 
this he returned to his government, leaving Hii-lyang-hotay [the Ko-yang, 
Mu^ali !] in command. 

.Again, in 1254 a.d. [652 H., which commenced on the 20th Feby., 1254], 
the Chinese writers state that “ Mengko ” again assembled the Princes and 
Grandees at the source of the river Onon, made many new regulations, and 
ordered the commanders of troops in China to lay in great magazines of pro¬ 
visions in such parts of Ho-nan as had walled cities. Hitherto the Mug^ls 
had only made incursions into Sew-chwen to pillage, and had often to retreat, 
and, many times with loss, for want of subsistence [as in l|Cubiliu:’s case, to 
which this evidently refers], and “Mengko” directed the general Wang-te- 
ching, son of Wang-shi-hyen, to inclose several towns, and lay in stores of 
provision. 

In June, 1256 A.D. [this would be the beginning of Rajab, the seventh month 
of the year 654 H.], another great feast was held, and “ Mengko” received the 
homage of several Princes of Yun-nan, as well as of neighbouring Princes 
and Sullans of the west. 

Then it is related that “ Mengko considered the urdu at or near ^ara-BIuram 
was inconvenient for holding kurtltdes and keeping his Court; and so. he 
directed a Chinese Bonza, named Lyew-ping-chong, to select a place in Tartary, 
which might henceforth be the capital of his dominions. Ping-ching, who was 
a man of great learning and of scientific attainments, made choice of a place, 
to the east of the city of Whon-chew, called Long-kang; and there a city was 
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army. Trustworthy persbns related, on this wise, tliat his 


ballt, which waa called Kay^ping-FQ, and, afterwards, Shang-td : yet 
Eunun [although neither a dty nor town] still continued to enjoy a jurisdiction 
of greater extent”—it was still the asl yurai of the Chingiz Sh&n. 

The foundation of this place therefore has been wrwigly ascribed to ^ubiUe, 
who founded SI^'BSli^ instead of to "Mengko,” but that it was more 
convenient, as to position, than the vicinity of Ipiia-Ij^uram, and Kalur>2n, is 
absurd, unless for the convenience of his eastern subjects and dominions alone. 
There may have been another reason, and an important one. l^^rS'Enram 
depended a great deal on provuions brought from a long distance, and, should 
supplies, by any chance, have been cut oflT, famine would have arisen, as was 
subsequently proved. 

This new capital, " Kay*ping-Fn,” afterwards '* Shang-tii,” is apparently the 
Shandu, and Ciandu of Polo, "Xandu” in Ramnsio, and “Ions” of Hayton. 
*'It stood,” it is stated, ‘‘in the country of Karclun on the river ‘‘Shan-til,” 
N, N.E, of Pekin, and “ seems to be, ” says a writer in Astley's ‘ ‘ COLLECTION, ” 
‘‘ Chau~nayman-suma, which is one of three ruins marked in the Missioners’ 
map, on the river ShangtA.” Hayton calls it Ions. ‘‘Passing out of the 
gate, Hi-fong-kew in Pe>che-li, you find yourself in Karchin, Ohan, Naman 
[NaemanJ, and Korcliin. It is divided into ten standards ; and the country of 
the Miighftls of Korcbin extends to the Sim Mur-iin —the great river Sira. 
Mur-an in the Mughal language signifies a great river, and Pirah a smaller one.” 

To continue the Chinese accounts liefore returning to the Mughal records 
quoted by the Musalman writers, in whose time the Mughals had to a con. 
sidemble extent become MusalmSns likewise, they say that, in 1257 a.d. [the 
year 655 H. began on the i8th January, 1257 a.d.], ‘‘ Mengko” sent orders 
to his generals in Se-chwen, Hu-quang, and Kyang-nan, to prepare to attack 
the Song [empire] on all sides, resolving to begin himself with the first, that is 
to say, Se-chwen, which therefore is equivalent with Tingnash [Ningiiah] of 
the Musalman writers, Maha-£hin of the Hindus, and Manzt of the Chinese, 
as described by the Fanakatt and others. After the month of July [the seventh 
month of 655 H.] he appointed his brother, Alipft-ko [Irtu^ or Irtugh BuVah], 
in charge at Ipira-Euram. ” There is some discrepancy between the Musalman 
and Chinese dates, because he was appointed in the first month of 652 H., as 
before mentioned. ‘‘ In the same month, Mengko ” set out, reached the moun¬ 
tain of ‘‘ Lewpan in Shen-sf,” where the Chingiz Khan died [which place, as 
stated before .at page 10S7, was situated on the frontier of Tingnash, or 
Ningaisli, and Khuijah]. He was scarcely arrived there when he understood 
his brother Hft-pi-lay, with his family, and without any attendance, in the 
iruinner of a criminal, had come, in order to submit himself to the Ifa’an. This 
news so affected “Mengko” that the suspicions he entertained against him 
were removed and he was completely forgiven.” I shall refer to this matter 
presently. 

“ HA-pi-lay ” was directed by “ Mengko” to return to his government, and 
prepare for the siege of VA-chang-FA, the capital of HA-quang, then to march 
to Hang-chew, the metropolis of Che-kyang, and the empire of the Song; and 
the general Chang-jau was nominated to command under him. 

I will now return to the Mu^al accounts from where I left off, when, early 
in 652 H. —about March or April, 1254 A.D.— Mangu appointed Irtujf Buftah 
to remain in charge of the great urdhs aiul utiisis, along with his eldest son, 
but some say his son Scrkl. 
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lieutenants and governors, who were in Turkistln and Ma- 

To enumerate all the names, and give all the details, respecting those Sh» h. 
mdahs, Amirs, and troops, whidi accompanied him, and the preparations 
made, would occupy far more space than can be afforded here : at some future 
time I hope to do so. Suffice it to say that they included a great number of 
Sb^h-zadahs, Amirs, and forces,' both of the Dastd-Chap—the left hand—and 
Dast-i-Rast—the right hand—which latter they style [i.e. the territory they 
occupy] Ja&Vut or Ja^ut. which signifies the forces of EhitSe, TlngV&t, 
^Qiurjah, and SuVankS. because the Mugfaals, in their dialect, used 

to call those parts Jaukut or JiVut. The army of MangQ ^’3n amounted, it 
is said, to the immense number of 600,000, one half of which belonged to the 
Dast-i-Chap, and whose leader was the Shah-z2dah. (there is no 

such name as “ TAugattAur ” 2 , son of 0-Tigin, the younger brother of the 
Chingiz Kh3n- 

As Mangu issued forth on his way, he received the news of the death of the 
Nu-yin, Belkutae, half brother of the Chingiz Shan, who had attained the age 
of 110 years, and who had done good service in the latter’s time. MangQ also 
received an account of his brother Suhilae’s movements with his forces ; and 
that, as at this time, was indisposed—he was afflicted with gout, or 

dard-i-pae—\{ he were allowed to take repose for a time, it would be welL 
Subilae was permitted, accordingly, to return to his urdus, as a temporary 
measure, to get better. 

This evidently is what the Chinese histories refer to as a disagreement between 
the brothers, and ^ubflae’s being suspected, and forgiven, but the MusalmSn 
writers never so much as hint at anything of the kind, and the two accounts 
are wholly contrary to each other. Although ^ubtlae had permission to retire 
to his Urdus he did not do so, but again returned to his post. It was at this 
time likewise, that Shiramun. who was not to be trusted, was put to death 
before l^ubilae departed. Perhaps it is this incident that the Chinese writers 
got hold of. 

Having set out, in the summer of 653 H. —about June, lass A.D. —MangQ 
reached the boundaries of the territories of TitagVut and Tingnagh or Btkt&Bll 
[Ningaigli], at the place named AfwQn or Afuan.Shan —it was Lewak 

Shan—before. See note, page 1088], within the confines of TingnSth 
or Btktash [Ning^ish], which is the place where the Chingiz Shin died. 

Towards the latter part of the year he moved forward for the purpose of 
attacking the Masul [Jj—•] ^ahlu^ah or Pass, and forced it. With little 
effort he subsequently captured twenty fortresses, and subdued a territory known 
as Shan-Sindan c)**-—*n one copy of Alft the first word is Jin—^,1*.], 

and, having taken possession of the whole of it, turned his face tovmrds a great 
fortress [a fortified city] called MQlt S3ng Jj*]" 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to the name of this place, 
caused by the careless copying of scribes, and the facilities which the Arabic 
characters offer for making misukes when carelessly written. In the best 
written copies of Alfi and the Fanakati, respectively, it is MQl!>Sang, as above, 
and Dolt-S^ng [Jil- while in other copies of the former, and in other 

works, it is al»U and ehU without points. The place in 

question is the Ho-chew of the Chinese historians, and Ho-chew or Ko.chew 
of the Jesuits’ map. 

Before setting out into those parts, he had despatched the NQ-yin, Ta^tafibar, 
with a numerous army, by way of the great river called ^Q’2n Ling [ifcJ 
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warS-un-Nahr, in a very short space of time—^less than 

that he might reduce to submission the fortified cities of Fang-^tng [JL* Uil>] 
<—the words ore without points, and may be meant for MSngfUiUl.chtng— 
and Ming-Fun UiU], Tagbi^Sr reached the foot of that fortress [the last 
mentioned place], and invested it for n week, but, during that time, having 
obtained no sign of success he marched away, and returned to his own urJus. 
Mangu 1 ^’in was excessively wroth at this proceeding, and vowed he would 
punish such a way that others should take example therefrom, 

but he did not live to do so. 

The place before which MangG ^’an sat dovm in 654 H. , was, according 
to the ^abtb-us-Siyar, " a fortified mountain of prodigious height and circuit, 
and furnished with all things necessary to withstand an enemy. Winter came 
and passed, and spring set in, and the summer of 6$ 5 H. 'arrived [the summer 
of 1257 A.D.]. The excessive heat brought on a pestilence among the troops, 
and most of his army perished. Mangu, who, for a long period, had been 
investing this strong place, took to drinking deeply, in order to ward off the 
danger of catching the disease, but his health gave way in consequence, and he 
was taken ill, and died eight days after, in Muharram—the first month—of 
656 H. [about the middle of January, 1258 A.D.] on the banks of the Eohtgbah 
Miir-an [^Uy* after a reign of eight years.” The circumstances related by 

our author, although very brief, contain some interesting particulars respecting 
these events, which no authors I have been quoting mention. 

There is considerable discrepant^, too, and some doubt, concerning the date 
of MangQ’s death. 

Alft, and its authorities, the Rau^at-uf-^afa, theFanhkat}, and the MuntaUiab- 
ut-Tawkr}](li> say it happened in 655 H. The ^abfb-us-Siyar says it took 
place in 654 H., while Guzidah and Fa;ih-i say it was in 657 *ind that he 
reigned nine years, and was forty-eight—some say forty-six—when he died. 
The Fanakati says his reign was six years and two months. 

The last of these dates—657 H. —is undoubtedly correct, because his brother, 
HulakO, in Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 655 H., sent Ebur Sha h, Badshih of the Mula- 
hidah, to his camp, after obtaining possession of Alamut t and, by Mangu Ea’an’s 
command, he was put to death by the way. Mangu, therefore, could not pos¬ 
sibly have died in 654 H. , nor in the first month of 655 H. Another proof is that 
Hulaku sent the news to Mangu of the capture of Baghdad, and the murder 
of the last Ehalifah, together with an account of events which had happened 
in *lra]F in 656 H., and which news reached him. Therefore, allowing for the 
immense distance which separated the brothers, the first month of 657 H. — 
January, 1259 A.D.— is, evidently, the more correct date. Our author, who 
finished his history in the fifth month of 658 h.— about the end of February, 
1260 A.D. —appears to have very recently become aware of his death by report. 

I must now g^ve the Chinese version of these events for the sake of 
comparison. “ Hh-lyang-hotay ” having made conquests in the countries 
bordering on “ Yun-nan,” subsequent to his subjugation of Tibbat in 1255 a.d 
—653 H. —penetrated as far as "Tong-king," and “Kochin-China," then 
comprehended under the name of " Gan-nan," ruined its capital, and plundered 
the country. He was returning to “Tali,” when “Mengko” ordered him 
to join “ Ifd-pi-lay ” in the siege of Vd-chang-Fd [capital of the province of 
Hd-quang]. 

" Mengko’s " forces entered " Se-chwen ” in three bodies, each in a different 
direction. As soon as the army passed the mountain of “ Ld-pan ” [this is 
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one week—purchased 80,000 horses from Samrl^and and 

the Chinese name for the place where the Chingiz Kha n died], Po-li-cha,” a 
great Tartar [Miighall lord, was appointed to command the first body, Mu-lco, 
the ^’an’s brother, the second, while “ Menglco ” commanded the third, and 
took the route of Han-chong-Ffi in Shen-sL He was vigorously opposed by 
the troops of the Song in Se-chwen. “ Mengko” now sent on, in advance, 
Nyew-lyen of the Chanchu tribe, whose father and grandfather were greatly 
renowned in the army, in the beginning of the year 1250—656 h. —to obtain 
information. He learnt that AU-hd, the Mugh^ general in Ching-td-Fd, was 
in great extremity, being invested on all sides by the Song. He, Nyew-lyen, 
having reached Ho-chew, resolved to succour Ata-hd, but his efibrts were of 
no avail, for the Song took it, and Ata-hd died. Nyew-lyen, now grown 
desperate from want of success, posted himself between the Song army and 
Ching-td, to which he immediately marched, and soon after succeeded in 
gaining possession of it. Finding that the ¥a’an had reached Kang-chong-Fd, 
he left the city in charge of another officer, moved to Mahd, and sent forces to 
facilitate “ Mengko’s ” passage of the river Kyan-lin by a bridge of boats. 
The other two bodies of troops having rejoined him, Long-gan-Fd was 
captured, and Lan-chew [now Pau-ning-Fd] surrendered. The general Hd- 
lyang-hotay entered China, on hU return from Gan-nan, by Tung-quin, moved 
forward to Quang-si, and seized Quey-lin-Fd, the capital of that province. 
The Chinese were surprised to find him penetrate as far as Chang-sha, a city of 
Hu-quang, which he invested in the beginning of 1 259 A.D., equivalent to the 
first month of 657 H., which ended on December i6th of that year, and which 
completely, agrees with the year given in Guztdah. 

On the first day of the same year, 1259 A.D.-the 28th of December begun 
the year 657 h.—“M engko” reached the mountain Chong-quey, where the 
Chalar [Jala-tr], To-whan, affirmed that the war in Se-chwen would turn out 
unfortunate from heat and moisture, which would destroy the troops, and 
advised a retreat. Pa-li-che, the Orla [Arlat], said that To-whan spoke thus 
through fear, and advised the l^a’an to continue the campaign ; so “Mengko’ 
determined to continue the war, and to invest Ho-chew, which he accordingly 
did in February. Nyew-lyen advanced to co-operate with him, and constructed 
a bridge of boats near Ffi-cheu-Ffi, while another leader went and took up a 
position near Quey-chew, on the borders of Hd-quang. An attack was 
repulsed on Ho-chew in February, another in March, while, in April, there 
was thunder and rain for twenty days. One day, however, the Mughals 
succeeded in scaling the walls, and made great slaughter among the defenders, 
but they were finaUy repulsed. A Chinese general attacked the raft bridge, 
at Ffl-cheu-Fd, and got to Kon-chin-Fd, eight leagues S.S.E. of Ho-chew, 
1000 barques to ascend to Kya-ling [Kyan-lin?], but was attacked by 
a Mudial force, and pursued to Chong-king. The Mii^ls were, however 
still much haiasred by disease, want, and sallies. In July “ Mehgko ” resolved 
to assault it with his best troops, and carry it at any cost. On the 10th of 
August the ya’in visited the works, and gave orders for scaling the walls tta 
following night. The Mughals gained the top of the walls, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and even pursued. “ Mengko,” in desperaUon, now 
ordered a general assault, and went in person to direct it. A storm aro^ at 
the time and during the attack several ladders were blown down. On this, a 
fearful carnage ensued ; vast numbers of the Mughals j»erished, and amo^ 
them was the. ?a’an, whose body was found pierced with many wounda 
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Bu^SrA, and, adding them to those which they had pur¬ 
chased in Upper Turkistan, despatched them [to Mangu 
TChan’s army]. 

They also related, that, after some time, the king of 
Chfn brought such an immense army, as cannot come 
within the compass of number or computation, and, in the 
end, Mangu Khan, and his army, were overthrown, and 
reached a mountain [range] ’•ound about [nearly] the 
whole of which range was the sea, and morass ; and, in 
that mountain [range], Mangu Khan, with the whole of 
the Mughal army, perished from famine. 

The reign of Mangu Khan was nine years.* 

Thus fell “Mengko,” at the age of fifty-two, after a reign of nine years. 
Such is the Chinese account, which is very different from that of the 
Mughals. 

To'return to the Mughal accounts. Mangu’s son, Asutae Aghul, leaving 
the Nu-ytn, l^nd-l^ae——in command of the troops, took up the coffin 
of his father, and conveyed it to his urdtu [the Urdus of his four wives] ; and, 
for four days successively, they made mourning for the late 1 ^’an. The first 
day in the urdii of l^unV^e [1/^] £i]iatun, who was alsocalled ^oludf [i/JJy], 
and l^olGdf [yJ'^y], the daughter of the Gurgan or son-in-law of the Qiingiz 
Khan, Oldae, son of Bartu, of the Angtros trihe. This Khatun had bom 
Mangu two sons, the eldest, Baltu, and the youngest [he is said previously to 
have been Mangu’s eldest] Aormaktash, Aorangtash, or Aorangfas, and one 
daughter, Mayalun by name. 

The second day, the corpse was removed to the urdu of Tuwaw-chin [^cej^yL 
who is also called Tanaw-chin and Tfira-chtn [u,,elfy]i but all these 

names are more or less doubtful, of the tril}e of Bayaut. She bore him a 
son, Serki, also written Sherki. previously alluded to. 

On the third day it was conveyed to the urdit of Oghul-Kutmiah Kh atun. 
the Oir-at, who had accompanied him on this expedition. She was of the 
family of his mother, Stur-KuVlbi Bigi, and was a woman of strong mind 
and force of character. At first she had been betrothed to Mangu’s father. 
She used to style K^bilae and Hulaku, her husband’s brothers, "faraands” or 
sons, and they paid her great respect. She bore no son, but had two daughters. 

On the fourth day the corpse was taken to the urdii of Kasa [l-f^] 
Khatun. She was of the tribe of Iljikiah or Iljikin, an offshoot of the KungV- 
ur-ats, and bore him a son named Asutae, previously mentioned. 

The first and third Khatuns were free bom : the two others were handmaids, 
but there were many others of lesser note. On each day, in each urdii, the 
coffin was placed upon a throne, and they made lamentation over the corpse. 
After the mourning ceremonies, the brxly of the Ka’an was buried at the place 
called BulVSn or Burlran—‘1’ and ‘r’ ^ing interchangeable—which 
is styled the Yakah Kuru^, that is to say, “ the exclusively prohibited [spot],” 
at the side of the Cilngiz Khan, and Tului or Tiili Khan, his grandfather 
and father. 

* Our author has forgotten to notice, or would not notice, a remarkable 
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May Almighty God prolong the reign of the present 

matter concerning the Dihlt kingdom, which happened in the reign of his 
patron, and during the reign of Mangu JfjTk’Sn. 

Early in 646 H., Malik JalSl-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shsli. the elder brother, it must 
be remembered, of Suljan Nafir-ud-Dtn, Matimud ShSh. who had hitherto 
been feudatory of l^innauj, was made feudatory of Sanbh^} and Buda’un, this 
Isist being one of the most important fiefs of the Dihl! empire, but, without 
proceeding thither, he became frightened at something which our author 
conceals, and fled, by way of Sihnur, towards Lohor [see pages 684 and 818]. 
His flight may have been caused through fear or suspicion of Ulugh Khan , in 
whose hands the whole power now centred, and who very shortly after 
married his daughter to the Sultan, What Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’fid Shsh , 
subsequently did, or whither he went, is also made a profound mystery of. 
Lohor, too, is mentioned at this period in connexion with him, after its never 
1 >eing once mentioned since its capture and sack by the Mughals. in 639 H., 
when it was lost to Dihlt. 

A few months after this Prince’s flight, in the eighth month of the same 
year, we find the Sultan moving with his forces as far as the river Btah—which 
then flowed in its old bed—and his marching back again, but why he marched, 
and what his army did, is not mentioned anywhere by our author, but it was, 
without doubt, connected, in some way, with his brother’s flight. 

Again, in 650 h.. the Sultan set out, intending to march to O chcha h and 
Multan [pages 692 and 825], but only reached the banks of the BtSh when 
the Rayl^nt plot broke out [pages 693 and 826], and Ulugh Khan was 
banished to his fiefs. This was in 651 H. Nothing more is mentioned about 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, until 652 H., when we find him, in com¬ 
bination, with Ulugh Shan, and other Maliks, advancing towards the capital, 
in order, it would seem, merely to Upset the Rayhant faction ; and then our 
author says [page 830], that the Sudan’s brother “ came from the side of 
Lohor,” but where he had been all this time, from 646 to 632 H., is not 
allowed to transpire. In another place [page 700], however, it seems that 
more than the upsetting of the Ray^nt faction was intended, for we are told 
that “a party of Amtrs now interposed between the two personages "—the 
Sul^n and his brother—and after, that ** Lohor became the fief—not that the 
Sultan con^rred it —of Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah.” In another place 
[page 793], we are told that Malik S&cr Shun-i-SunVar, who had left Hind 
and gone into Turkistan, to the urdu of Mangu Su’an [see note *, page 1198], 
returned with honour from thence, and went to Lohor, and joined the Prince 
[Jalfil-ud-Din] there, but that disagreements arose between them, and the 
Prince ’’retired in disappointment, and his dependents and followers fell into 
the hands of Malik Sher Ehiln’s train.” From this time JaUll-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud 
Shah, disappears from the scene, and is heard of no more. 

Fortunately a few others throw some light on what our author keeps so dark. 
Among them the Fanakatt says, that several of the great Mamluks of the late^ 
Sultan, I-yal-timiah, rebelled against his son, Malik Jal 2 l-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud 
Shah- aud set up another in his place, as though he had been actually reigning. 
He says, in fact, that Rafiyyat was set up by Ulugh Shkn, but the date he, 
afterwards gives, which is quite correct, shows that he has confused the names 
a little, and refers to Nfi;ir-ud-Dtn, Mabmfid Shkh. whom he afterwards men¬ 
tions as having been set up by Ulu^ Ehfiu. Then he continues :—’’Malik 
Jal&l-ud-Dtn fled from Hind, and, in 651 H., presented himself in the urdii of 
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SultSn of IsiSm to the end of the existence of mankind, 
and preserve the Sh^n-i-A'^am, Ulugh “Kha n, in power 
and authority, to the end of the world t Amtn.* 


VIII.—HULAKO, SON OF TOL!, SON OF THE CH I N GIZ KHAN. 

HulAku' is the brother of Mangu “IThan, and TQlt [his 

Manga A NhEn [this may be SultSn Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 

ShEh’a step-iather who afterwards caused such trouble, as he was in Hind up to 
near the close of 655 H. ], and SunVar fSher E 3 ian-i-SunVar. He did leave his 
fief and retire Into TurkistSn at this very time, in 649—650 h. See pages 695 
and 793], out of fear of Ulu^ Nto", follow^ Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn. Mangu 
¥2*80 commanded that a befitting grant should be assigned to the latter, and a 
yarligh was issued to the Nu-yln, Sail, then in those parts [in the tracts on the 
Indus, and as far east as the Bl8h—the present Panj-ab], to aid him with his troops. 
Malik Jalal-nd-Dtn returned therefore, and he was permitted to take-possession 
of the districts of Lohfiwur [Lahor], Kudjah [also written Kujah—<fy~-and 
always mentioned in connexion with Banian. See pages 627 and 750], and 
Sudharah, which parts were then subject to the Muglials, and thus he contented 
himself with a little out of much.” 

Rubruquis, curiously enough, confirms the above. He says that about the 
15th of June, 1254 A.i>.—about the fourth month of 652 H. —when the E^’Sn 
held a great assembly at Eara-Euram, at which a number of ambassadors 
attended, he noticed the ambassador from the Sul {an of India. This could be 
no other than Malik JaI 81 -od-Dln, Mas’&d Shah, and his party, or Sher Mi an. 
i-Sun^ar, for it is quite certain that no ambassador was ever sent from 
India by Na9ir>ud>Din, Mahmud pha h. They brought with them, as a pre¬ 
sent, eight leopards, and ten hounds for coursing, which were taught to sit on 
the horses’ buttocks. The same traveller also says he returned for six weeks 
the same road westward, along with this very ambassador, and then he struck 
off to the left—the east. It is a pity he has not mentioned the ambassador’s 
name. 

That this account is correct is without doubt, from what our author allows to 
escape him. Well might he say that Malik Jalal-ud-Dln, Ma^ ud Sha h, 
“advanced from the side of Lohor,” that “some of the Amlis interposed 
between the two personages,” and that “ Lohor became his fief,” The early 
history of the kingdom of Dihll has yet to be written. The history of a 
country is not to be rendered correctly from the accounts of a single author, 
or sin^e extracts firom two or three authors merely. See also pages 793, 862, 
and 863. 

* I hope this is a sufficient proof to show that this work was written in 
SuItOn Nafir-ud-Din’s reign, and rrot in that of his successor, although, like 
much more, it is not contained in the Calcutta Printed Text. 

^ I need not tell the Oriental scholar, who can read the letters of the Persian 
alphabet for himself, that the first letter of this name is simple A——Hu- 
12 ka, the only variations of which are——Hulaku——Hulakue, and 
Jit*—HulS’O, as our author sometimes writes it; but, for the information of 
those who caimot read the original for themselves, and have to trust to trans¬ 
lations, second-hand, or mere compilations from the works of foreign translators 

4 I 
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father] was the'youngest of the Qhingiz SbSn’s sons. 
When the Qiingiz Khan crossed the J!hQn into KburasSn* 
he despatched TQl! towards Nlghapur, Hirat, and Marw; 
and Tult took all those cities, and destroyed them. Trust¬ 
worthy persons related, that Tult was a good-looking youth ; 
and, when he returned from Kh urasan to Turkistan, he 
died, leaving four sons,* as has been previously recorded. 

When Mangu Khan, son of Tult, ascended the throne, 
he despatched Hulaku into the countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, 
and assigned those territories to him; and the armies 
which were in 'Irak, and the troops which were in Turkis¬ 
tan, Khatlan, Tae-kan,* and Kunduz, and the forces which 
were in the territories of Ghur, Kh urasan. Hirat, and the 
Garmsir,were all directed to obey the command of Hulaku. 
On Hulaku’s entering Khurasan he chose Badghais * as 
his head-quarters ; and the Maliks of the different parts of 
'Ajam presented themselves before him. 

The Mughal army of Jurmaghun, which was in 'Irak, 
was continually fighting and carrying on hostilities with 
the troops of the Lord of the Faithful, but, on no occasion, 
and in no wise, was it able to gain the superiority over the 
forces of the Kha lifah's capital; and the infidels used con¬ 
tinually to be defeated, more particularly in their attempts 
to take the city of Safahan [Isfahan]. It occupied the 
infidels fifteen years before they were able to gain possesi- 
sion of that city. If the Kazt of Safahan had not attained 


of various nationalities, whose meanings and words too may have been misun* 
derstood, I must remark [for some one to explain to them] that to produce 
“ Khulagu ” the word must be written or or which no 

one has ever yet seen written—not even a Schiefner in “ Mongol.” Quartre- 
mfere spells it Houlagu, and Von Hammer, Hulaku. How D’Ohsson may 
spell it I am unaware, as I have not seen his work, but, however it may be, 
the first two letters are hu, and not kh. See also Monels Proper," 
page 193. , ,. 

He left eight sons, but Mangu, jj^ubtlae, H ulaku, and ArtuV Bulfa, were the 
best known among them. 

• Tae-Van of Tukharistan is undoubtedly meant here, wliich is in the sante 
territory as ^unduz. 

* The Pro-Mughal writers say—as previously mentioned—that he was obliged 
to remain all the winter of 652 H. in the district or territory of Sh>war|^n, a 
tract of country then in a much more flourishing condition than now. Bad gfa a is 
too was a flourishing district, and within a short distance of Hirat and its fruit¬ 
ful and formerly populous, but recently devastated, territory, of which it was, 
and is, a dependency. Our author’s statement here is the more likely of the two. 
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martyrdom, the infidels would not have found it possible 
to take that place, for the army of Jurmaghun, and the 
Nu-yin, IQiaina,* for a period of fifteen years, continued 
to carry on hostilities, and to wage war before the gate of 
that city and its environs. During this entire period of 
time, the people of Safahan kept the city gates open, so 
that, night and day, the gates used not to be closed ; and, 
through the great valour and spirit of the holy warriors of 
Safahan, the Mughals did not have the power of entering 
the city, until a party of powerful renegades seduced an 
individual from the right path to assassinate the Kazt, 
saying: “ It is necessary to kill the ^azi because the 
trouble and annoyance of defending the city is caused by 
him.” After they had martyred the Ka;i the city was 
taken. 

When, in the year 65 5 H., the Amir-i-’Alam [Lord of the 
Standard] * of the rightful Khalifah.' Al-Musta*pim * B’illah, 
the Lord of the Faithful—God reward him 1 —whose name 
was Sultman Shah, the Aiyubi Turk-man—on whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty!—entered ’Irak with the 
troops of the Khilafat. he defeated the Mughal forces which 
were in the territory of Azarbaijan, and in ’Irak, and sent 
great numbers of Mughals to hell, so that the Mughal 
troops were unable to stand before Suliman Shah, and the 
forces of the Kh alifah’s dominions.* They [the Mughals] 

* This name does not occur in the other works I have been quoting. It is 
written in several different ways——oy'"—oy**-— 
and even L- The doings of Jurmaghun are not given in any detail by the 
Pro-Mughal writers, because there were no successes to record ; and Isfahan 
is never once metilioiud from the time of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, up to this period, 
an interval of twenty-seven years, which is significant. 

® Lord of the Standard, equivalent to the Gonfalonier under the Popes, 
in the middle ages. The Amtr-i-’Alam commanded the troops of the 
Kh ilafat. 

* The text, in every instance, has Al-Mu’tajim—and in several other 

works, including the Raujat-u?-§afa, the name is thus written, but the majority 
of others have «11 as above, which is correct. 

* Alter Hulakfi had finished with the Isma’ilis in the F^uhistan and Alainrit,lie 
set out towards Lanbah-Sar, but, finding it was not likely to be soon taken, 
left a considerable force to invest it, under Ta-tr DuVa, and marched towards 
I^azwtn, whither his and other families had been .sent, and cncamperl within 
seven leagues of it, on the 27th of Zi-Hijjah, 654 H. Subsequently, in Rabf’- 
ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the vicinity of F^azwln, and marched to 
Hamadan, where the Nu-ytn, TanjCt, the Baisut, from Aiarbatjan, presented 
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despatched swift messengers to Hulaku, In Khu rasan, and 
sought aid from him. Hulaku g^t ready the forces of 
Kh urasan, both Mughal and others, and determined to 
march into 'Ira^, and set out towards it. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE CAPITAL OF THE 

KHilAfat. 

When Hulaku set out towards ’Irak, the Malik of 
Mau$tl, whom they were wont to style Badr-ud-Dtn-i-Lu- 
lu *—on whom be the Almighty’s curse!—had consented 
to receive a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant]. The Ata- 
bak, Abu-Bikr,^ son of Sa’d, ruler of Pars, likewise had a 
Shahnah. and had agreed to pay tribute to the Mughals ; 

himself. Hulaku was not well disp>ose<i towards that great leader, on account 
of some reflection he had made, and he had therefore summoned TtojQ to his 
presence. He said to him ; Since thou hast been occupying the place of 
Jurmaghun, what hast thou done? what ranks hast thou broken? what rebel 
hast thou reduced to submission ? and what enemy hast thou made a friend T ” 
Tanju bent the knee, and replied : “ During this penod of time 1 have 
committed no fault, and what was in the power of my hand to do, in that I 
have not been sparing of myselC Among other things I have taken a certain 
fortress and a certain town, and cleared all the tracts between Kai and Kum 
and S^am ; but, in consequence of the difficulty of the road to Baghdad, and 
the great number of the troops of the Kb ilafat, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, the Mughal troops have been guarded from disaster; and now the 
sovereign has the option and power of commanding whatever he may please.” 
The fire of Hulaku’s ire cooled on his hearing these words, and he said to 
Tanju : “It behoveth thee to proceed towards the frontiers of Sham and Rum, 
and that thou shouldst subdue them, as far even as the sea of Maghrib [some 
say, to the sea of Yunan].” Tanju accepted this task; and, the very 
same day, set out towards Rum, into which he carried slaughter and devasta. 
tion. Farther on it is stated that he was recalled, and, while on the march, 
directed to move against Bagdad. Early in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H.— 
April, 1257 A.D. —Hulaku prepared to invade ’Iiajf-i-’Arab, and attack Bagh- 
dSd. He first turned towards Tabriz, and reached it on the 12th of Rajab. 
Having remained there one month and a half, during which the Mughals 
carried fire and sword into Kurdistan, he again turned towards Hamadan, 
which —the neighbourhood of which—he reached on the loth of Ramadan. 
His camp was formed in the open country about Hamadan, near to TCha nah- 
abad. “which is a verdant plain of Kurdistan,” and there he began to get 
ready his forces for the coming struggle. It was from this place that he 
despatched his envoys with an insolent message to the Khal lfah^ which will 
be referred to farther on. 

^ Amir Badr-ud-Dln, Abu-l-Fa^alUi.LiUu, who was originally an Armani 
[Armenian] slave. 

? See page 180. 
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And from both of these rulers bodies of cavalry arrived to 
the assistance of the infidel army. The infidel forces 
gathered around Huiaku- in Trai^, and turned their faces 
towards Baghdid. 

The Lord of the Faithful, ALMusta’^im B’illah, had a 
Wazir, a rdjizi [a sht’ah heretic] of bad religion, and his 
name was Ahmad, the ’Alhamt.* Between him, the 
Wazir, and the eldest son of the Lord of the Faithful, who 

* ’Allcamah is the name of a city in Afrtkah, or Manritania, and the name 
of a man. It is also the coloquintida, and is used to signify anything yeiy 
bitter. ’AlVamt here refers to a native of * Allcamah. 

Mu’ayyid-ud'Din, Muhammad, son of 'Abd-nl-Malik, the *AI|punt, at the 
time of Al-Musta’fim’s accession to the Shil^st, held the office of UstSd-i- 
Dir, and was suspected, by many, but not by the irhalfftili himself, Of being 
much against his accession, and of wishing to have set up the Shsltfah’s 
brother instead. In 643 H., the Waztr, NZ^ir-ud-Dln, Muhammad, a very 
aged man, was removed from office, and Ibn 'AlVamt was installed as his 
successor, a most unfortunate act, and the chief cause of the downfall of the 
Kh ilafat. 

The new Waztr was an eloquent man, of vast attainments, and who, in the 
composition of poetry and prose, had no equal. He was generous and liberal, 
and clever in the administration of state affairs. In this office he had no 
partner or associate, and the government was under his entire control; but he 
was a Sht'ah in faith, and thus an enemy to the house of 'Abbls. He did not 
consider that the other officials of the Court paid him that respect and attention 
which he thought he was entitled to ; and, by inuendo, they were wont to 
reproach and rail at him as a heretic. The Ehalt&h was cognizant of all this, 
and used to prohibit them from behaving in such a way towards the Wa:dr 1 
nevertheless, he nourished in his heart hatred towards the £halt&h, hb family, 
and the rest of his Court; but he took good care to conceal it so that not a 
soul suspected what was contained within his heart. Matters went on in this 
manner until the eldest son [by some writers, the brother] of the Shaltlah, 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, who, through his father’s weakness of character, had been 
permitted to assume to himself the protectorship of the orthodox Sunnts, 
with more zeal than was perhaps advisable, despatched a body of troops to the 
suburb of Karkb of Baghdad, which was known as the moolah of the- 
Sfii’ah's of the Ahl-i-Bait, to quell a serious disturbance which had broken out 
there between the Ski’iibs and Sunnts, the Sbt’ahs having killed a number of 
the Bant Haghiiir dwelling in the same suburb. In doing this, the Amtr, Abu- 
Bikr, was .severe, and allowed his men to treat the Sht’ah women as though they 
were the women of infidels captured in war, carrying them seated before them 
on their horses, through the bazars of Baghdad, bare-headed and bare-footed. 
When the Waztr became aware of this, the bridle of his he.art’s secret nearly 
escaped his grasp, and, in his rage, he vowed within himself, that, even if he 
perished in the attempt, he would wreak revenge upon all Sunnts for this act 
of the Khnlffah’s son. 

Day and night he pondered the matter in bis mind, and communed within 
himself, and deliberated how best he could bring about the destruction of his 
benefactor, his family, and the Sannt pedple. At this time he discovered that 
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was named Am!r Abu-Bikr, enmity had arisen on account 

HnUkQ ShSiit having completed the downfall of the Mul^idahs, had 
been commissioned to invade *ItaV-I*’Arab, and reduce the Khalffah. Con* 
sidering this a great piece of good luck, the Waztr resolved to profit by it. 
He forthwith set to work to render the design of the Mughals successful, and 
enable them to gain possession of Baghdad without trouble and without delay, 
by opening communication with Hulaku, and giving him all the information 
he could. 

He accordingly represented to the ^alifah saying: “Thank God, the 
Lord of the Faithful this day is at peace with all the different nilers. All of 
them are loyal and subservient to him; and, at all times, they pray for his 
prosperity and security, and in no way desire to encounter the forces of the 
Shilafat In truth, the Khalifah is without rival and without adversary. 
Now it seems contrary to forethought and prudence, under these circumstances, 
that such an expenditure should go on every year from the treasury for the 
pa3rment of so many troops; and, if the Lord of the Faithful will permit, I 
Will despatch the various officers of the troops to different localities in the 
Khaltfah’s dominions on civil duties, and the troops may be disbanded, 
whereby a great advantage will accrue to the finances, and a vast deal of 
treasure be saved.” This sounds like modem stump-oratory. 

At this time, 124,000 efficient cavalry were kept up by the Khalffah. and 
paid out of his treasury, without counting the contingents of the vassals of the 
Khilafat; and the unfortunate Elialifah, in his love of wealth, considering all 
this was for his advantage, permitted the traitor to carry out his scheme. After 
a short time this was completed, and the capital almost denuded of troops. 
The traitor now communicated again with Hulaku, and despatched an agent 
secretly, expressing his sincerity and loyalty, and urging upon him that he 
should, on no account, give up the attempt to subdue ’Iraj^-i-’Arab, and capture 
Baghdad, which could easily be accomplished, and that his services were at 
his entire disposal. Notwithstanding the proofs and arguments he gave in his 
communication, Hulaku, for slome time, did not place much faith in the 
traitor’s words, but, when Ibn ’AlVami continued to send communications, and 
to importune him on the subject, Hulaku consulted with another traitor—the 
Elxivajah, Na^fr-ud-DIn, the Tusf, who had, by this time, gained complete 
ascendancy over him, and a high position in Hulaku's confidence and service. 
He, being one of the great ’Ulama of the Sjji’ah sect, and having his own 
private revenge to satisfy by the downfall of the 'Abbots, entered into the 
conspiracy with zeal, especially after Ibn ’Alframi had communicated direct 
with himself also. The j^wajah pretended that it was necessary to consult 
the aspect of the stars before determining on the campaign, and this he was 
directed by Hulaku to do. His report may be imagined: he stated that he 
had carefully carried out his observations, that the result was favourable, and 
that it was predicted that the time was at hand for the Shaltfah, Musta’fim, to 
be made captive, and that Baghdad and ’Iraf^-i-’Arab would be subdued by 
his servants, without much trouble or difficulty. 

HuUku’s first move was to despatch his envoys to the Court of the Kh alffah 
with an insolent and arrogant message, on the loth of Ramafan, 655 h., 
upbraiding him for not having tendered aid, which he accused the ^altfah of 
haying promised, in the operations against the Mulahidahs, and of falsehood in 
consequence. His insolence was, no doubt, the greater, knowing that the 
Shalliah’s own Waztr was his friend and ally, llie threats of the barbarian 
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and his demands were, among other matters, that the Shalffah should beware 
of manifesting impotent rage, and should neither strike his fist against an iron 
spike, nor attempt to plaster over the sun with mud mortar, otherwise he would 
deeply regret it, and sovereignty would turn away its face from him. “ Our 
advice is,” he said, “that thou shouldst demolish the defences of Ba^dSd, 
fill up the ditch, make over the direction of state affairs to thy son, and present 
thyself before us, in order that thou mayest dwell in safety from the wrath of 
God. If thou art not coming thyself, send thy Wazfr, the Sar Diwat-Dar, and 
Sultman Sb^h—the two latter, especiallj the last, were the mainstay of the 
state, and chief obstacle in the traitor’s way—in order that our messages, 
without detriment or addition, may reach thee ; for, if thou dost not give thine 
ear to our friendly exhortations and advice, get thy forces ready, and prepare 
for war ; for we have girded up our loins to fight with thee, and are ready. 
Further understand, that, wheti we shall reach Baghdad, whether thou art in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath, they will bring to thee our 
preremptory command, which is like unto fate’s.” 

The TTha ltfah’s reply, transmitted through his own envo3rs, a mixture of 
admonition, boasting, and defiance, concluded; “Listen, young man, there¬ 
fore, to the admonition we have given thee, and retain it in thy mind; and go 
back again whence thou earnest, otherwise prepare for war and come.” The 
Mughal envoys, on their return, were met outside the city by a great mob, who 
insulted and reviled them, and even spat upon them, in hopes that the Mughal 
envoys might do or say something which they might turn into a pretext for 
laying violent hand.s upon them. Here again was an opportunity for the 
Wartr: hearing of the disturbance, he, at once, despatched a tx^y of his 
household slaves to guard the envoys, and conduct them safely out of the 
danger j and they, on their return to HulakQ’s camp, related ail the good 
offices of the Wazfr on the occasion. 

The Shalifah’s envoys, on the other hand, were angrily dismissed, with 
fresh threats, from the halting-place of Panj-Angusht; and their report of 
what they had seen ahd heard made the 23 ialifah feel anxious and downhearted. 
He consulted with his Waztr, whose traitorous conduct was, of course, wholly 
unknown to him. He advised that the Ebalifrh should make use of the 
great wealth he possessed, and endeavour, by means of it, to ward off this 
calamity, and that liberal presents should be sent. For the Eihan, a thousand 
bales of the finest fabrics, such as silk, fine linen, cloth, and other valuable 
wares and commodities, a thousand bakMf [hairy, double-humped] camels, 
and a thousand fine’Arab horses, caparisoned befittingly; and, for the Mugbal 
Shah-zadohs and great Amirs, presents suitable to their rank and degrees. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikll puts a piece upon this, in order to flatter his Mugfaal 
patron no doubt, and says that the Wazir—who, according to his account, 
was an innocent lamb—advised that the Sballfah, his master, “should make 
apologies ” to the barbarian, HuIakQ, “ insert his name in the Sbutbah, and 
stamp the coin with his name that the yt^alTfah was willing to do this, but 
that Mujahid-ud-Dtn, and others, with whom the author of that work assoemtes 
all the knaves and vagabonds of Baghdad, “ out of animosity to the Wazfr, 
prevented it.” That city, however, is not the only place where traitors have 
taxed patriots, who would not sacrifice “their countries’ interests,” with owing 
their influence to the support of knaves and villains, wliich terms were, at the 
same time, alone applicable to themselves. 
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the Mash-had* of MGsa-i-Ja*far—God reward him!—and the 
son of the Lord of the Faithful, the Am!r, Abu-Bikr, had 
slain some of them, and despoiled them. Out of revenge 
for this, the Wazlr of the Kha llfah*s Court, who was a rSfizl 
of bad religion, showed hostility towards the Lord of the 
Faithful; and, in secret, and clandestinely, he wrote a 
letter to Hulaku, and entered into collusion with him, and 
besought the infidels to advance. The Kurd troops, and 
forces of Trak,* by way of dismissing them, he [the Wazir] 
sent away from Baghdad, in different directions, and re¬ 
presented on this wise to the Lord of the Faithful, saying: 
—A peace has been entered into with the infidels, and 
we have no need of troops.” After Baghdad became 
denuded of troops, suddenly, the infidel Mu ghals arrived 
in its environs. 

They had taken forcible possession of a bridge [of boats] 
from the Malik of Mau$il, and fixed it so as to command 
Baghdad, and then passed the Dijlah [Tigris]. The for¬ 
tress [fortified town] of Takrlt [above Baghdad] was an 

At fiist, the Shalhah was inclined to follow the Waztr’s advice, and gave him 
instrttCtions to prepare the presents, but, had they been sent, no good result 
would have arisen. The Sar Dawat-DSr [Head or Chief Ink-bearer, or Chief 
Secretary, as he may be called, and, by some writers, styled the Dawat-Dar-i- 
Kuchak, or Under-Ink-bearer, or Secretary], Muj^id-ud-Dtn, {-.bak, was 
hostile to the Wazfr, Ibn ’Al]camt—he knew the Wazir was a traitor—and 
represented to the Shaltfah, sa3ring : " Between the Wazir and the Khwajah, 
Na^tr-ud-Dtn, the chief adviser of Hulaku, the most perfect understanding 
exists; and he, in consequence of identity of religious Mief, always desired 
the ruin of the house of 'Abb 3 s. Now the Wazfr wishes, fur his own purposes, 
to make it appear to Hulaku that he is, personally, loyally inclined towards 
him, and so he gives this advice, and also in order to cast the other Amirs, 
and the soldiers of the Ehilafnt, into trouble and calamity.” A number of 
other officials, who were not well inclined towards Ibn ’Alltamt, also supported 
the Sar Dawat-Dar in this view ; and they inftuenced the Shaltfah against 
adopting the Wazir’s advice. The Sar Dawat-Dar further advised that the 
disbanded troops should be forthwith recalled and concentrated, and the 
defences of the city made secure. It was now too late, however ; and the 
weak and unfortunate TCbalifati was still unconvinced of the duibolic wickedness 
of the Wazir. 

* Masb-had—a tomb, a place of martyrdom. The city in Khuriigan, which 
appears in the maps under the meaningless name of Meshed, is the Magb-had 
of another of the Muhammadan saints. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text invariably turns the Kurds into <tnd here, 
instead of the Kurd troops and forces of TnVi we have “ lashkar-hae gird 
bar [which is redundant] gird-i-'Irafi —the forces which were round about 

•IraV-" 
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excessively strong place; and the holy-warriors of Takrtt 
issued forth, and set fire to the bridge of boats, but, the 
following day, the Mughals again repaired the bridge, and 
martyred the Musalmans.* 

The son of the Lord of the Faithful, Amir Abu-Bikr, 
and the Amtr-i-’Alam [Lord of the Standard] of the 
Kh ilafat. Sultman Shah, the Aiyubi Turk-man—who for 
a period of thirty years had wielded the sword against the 
Mughal infidels, and had achieved many holy expeditions 
[against them], as by the canons of the faith enjoined— 
these two Jpersonages], in concert, on several occasions, 
had attacked the infidels, and overthrew the Mughal troops.* 
On the first occasion, they drove the Mughals from the 
environs of Baghdad, and pursued them as far as ^afahan 
[Isfahan], and despatched many of the infidel army to 
hell. This Amir-i-’Alam of the Khilafat. Suliman Shah. 

* Part of the garrison of Takrit: the fighting men of the city and fortress. 
This affair is again referred to farther on. 

* This is quite true, notwithstanding the note by the learned Sub-Editors of 
the Calcutta Printed Text, noticed at page 711. On this subject the TarfUi- 
i-Alft, Rau«at-u$-$af^ and others, say that it b quite correct, for, in the 
beginning of the reign of Oktae Ig^a’Sil, Jurmaghun, who was one of the 
M.igVml Shaitans [Devils], twice attempted to push on to Baghdad, and, on 
both occasions, was defeated, and hb Murals fled before the ’Arab, Kurd, 
and Turk, troops of the Khi lafat. On this account the Mughal soldiery did 
not evince much alacrity or valour in fighting against the Baghdadis, and were 
really afraid of them—in truth, it appears that, on all occasions, when ener¬ 
getically opposed by the Musalmans, and sedition did not help them, and 
where their stratagems and treachery were not successful, the Mughals were 
beaten by anything like equal numbers; but the Musalmans, unfortunately for 
them, were a divided people ; and, when the people of one religion, or of one 
country, are divided in their counsels, nothing but evil and ruin can ensue. 

The fact that the Mughals did not, at the period in question, very eagerly 
desire to encounter the Khalifah’s forces, may be gathered from the reply of 
the Nu-yin, Tanju, to Hulaku, when he demanded of him what he had 
effected since he had succeeded JurmS^rm in his command, previously narrated. 
At that time, the Khalifah used to keep up a large force of efficient cavalry, at, 
and around his capital, and these the traitor Wazir managed to disband and 
disperse to their homes. 

It was on account of the success hitherto of the Baghdad troops that 
Hulaku found it was necessary, for Mughal prestige, or even for their safety, 
to attempt the conquest of ’Irai-i-’Arab, but it is probable he would not have 
attempted it so soon, had not the traitor entered into secret communication with 
.him, and made known his plans ; for, previous to these communications, 
Hulaku b said to have been in some anxiety rcspcctiirg the upshot of a 
campaign in that quarter. 
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the Aiyubl, was a Malik of the tribn of the Anboh,^ and 
they are a sept of the Turk-mans, and exceedingly spirited 
and warlike ; and the left wing of the Khallfah’s forces was 
their post During a period of thirty years, from the 
time of Jurmaghun’s [first] entering 'Irak,* up to this 
period, he [Suliman Shah] was wont to engage in con¬ 
flict like as Rustam-i-Dastan * had done in the age of 
ignorance—the Almighty be gracious to him!—and 'Alt- 
i-Murtaza in the [early?] days of the true faith—May 
God reward him i 

Hulaku,’' having been overthrown the first time, on the 
second occasion gathered together troops from all Khura- 
san and ’Irak, both horse and foot, consisting of infidels, 
renegade Amirs, and captives';* and, at the solicitation 
of the rdfizi Wazir—God’s curse upon him !—turned his 
face towards Baghdad. That accursed rdfizi minister, 
since he entertained in his heart and disposition treason 
and apostacy, had dispensed with the Kurd forces which 
were in the Madinat-ul-Islam, Baghdad ; and the Chris¬ 
tians* likewise, in secret, having taken measures with 
Hulaku, had written letters to him, and had solicited the 

^ The best copies of the text have as above, others ijit There is a 
^a}bah of the first name, on the top of a mountain range, a dependence of 
Dilam, in Gilan. It is probable that the Anboh tribe of Turk-mans were in 
some way connected with the ’Usmanli Turks, and then, as now, a stumbling- 
block in the path of hordes of northern barbarians. 

* In the year 628 H. See page 1115, and note para. 5. 

* See note 1 , page 432. 

r This is a mistake : Hulaku had not been overthrown, because he had never 
encountered the Bagiidad forces, but the other Mughal leaders had, Jurmaghun 
in particular, as already noticed. He may mean some portion of Hulaku’s 
force. , 

* Infidels refer to the Mughals, but there were contingents in Hulaku’s army 
which the Muhammadan subject states had to furnish—contingents from 
Kirman, from Abu-Bikr, the Ata-Bak of Fars, from Mau$il—Badr-ud-Dtii, 
Lulu, its ruler, is said by some to have joined his camp at this time—and the 
troops of other subordinate rulers. Captives refer to those prisoners pressed 
into the Mughal service. 

* Our author uses the word Tarsa, which is generally applied to the Christians, 
but it likewise signifies an unbeliever, an infidel, a Gabr, a worshipper of fire, 
a pagan. None of the authors I have been quoting accuse the Christians of 
any hand in the treason, and the only time in which they are indirectly 
mentioned by a few of them is, when the Patriarch of the Nestorians, as 
one of the Shallfah's envoys, proceeded to the Mughal camp to seek for 
peace. 
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appearance of the infidel hosts. The Maliks and slaves 
of the IQialifah, who have been [styled] Suljans,* had 
become aware of the Wazir’s machinations, and once had 
shown to the IGialifah a letter which the Wazir had 
written to Hulaku, and -they denounced the nature of his 
designs. The reason was this, that between the Wazir 
and the Sar Dawat*dar [Chief Secretary], Sultan Mujahid- 
ud-Din, I-bak, there was dissension and enmity, and he 
[the Sar Dawat-dar] was cognizant of the hostility of the 
Wazir towards the Khalifah’s son, Amir AbO-Bikr, on 
account of his slaying the rdfizis [previously mentioned] ; 
and this fact he was wont to bring to the blessed hearing 
of the Kh allfah. When the Wazir became aware of the 
purpose of the Sar Dawat-dar, he represented to the 
IQialifah in this way, saying: “ The Sar Dawat-dar de¬ 
sires to remove thee from the Khilafat and to raise Amir 
Abu-Bikr to that position * and, as the Lord of the 


• The word Sulpn here does not mean a sovereign prince i it is a mere 
title given by the Kh altfalls to great vassals, and to governors of provinces, 
and some of the household slaves, under the last Khalifahs. After Buraia, 
the IJajib, had murdered his master and benefactor, sent his head to the 
Mughals, and possessed himself of Kirman, as usual with upstarts, he wanted 
a title, so tendered his allegiance to the Khalifah as well as the Mughal ruler, 
and solicited the title of Suljan from the former. The reply he received was, 
that it was not usual, with the Khalifahs, to grant that title, except to a 
Badshah, or a vassal who entertained not less than 30,000 efficient cavalry in his 
own immediate pay. Subsequently, however, Bura^ obtained it. Baron db 
Tott, in his work, which contains much useful information on the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, says, with respect to its application in recent times, that 
the word Sultan is only used as a title of birth appropriated to the Ottoman 
Princes bom on the throne, and to those of the Chingiz Khan’s family, in 
the same way as Mirza is applied to the house of Timur. See note to page 
898, where Iridam-chi or Iradam-chi, the equivalent of Mirza, is referred to, 
and the reason for this title is explained. 

* This was a mere mse on the part of the traitor Wazfr. 

I wrote the whole of these notes before going through this portion of the 
Janii’-ut-Tawarikh, because I suspected, from what I knew of other portions 
of “ the great Raschid’s ” History, and from its being dedicated to Hulaku’s 
great grandson, that the events respecting Baghdad, and the fall of the 
Khilafat, would not be faithfully related ; and I am not mistaken in my 
suspicions. There is not a word—not a hint even—about the notorious treason 
of the Wazir, and he is made to appear a very lamb-like and innocent person, 
while a loyal servant of the Khalifah, like the Sar DawM-Uar, is made out to 
be a traitor,\vho, surrounded by a consider.able force, consisting of all the knaves, 
and villains, and scum of Baghdad, whom he is said to have taken into his 
pay, intended to dethrone the Kbalifali, uud set up another member of the 
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'Faithful had become aware of the endeavours on both 
sides, he used not to pay any attention to the words of 
either party in their efforts against each other. 

When therefore the Maliks laid before the Kha ltfah the 
letters which the Wazir had written to Hulaku, he replied: 
“ These must be the doings of 1 -bak, the Dawat-dar: 
besides, the Wazir would not act in this way.” The 
Maliks were disheartened at this reply, until, when Hulaku 
had arrived within ten kuroh [about twenty miles] of 
Baghdad. Suliman Shah, the Amir-i-’Alam, and Malik 
Tzz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, who was the 
champion of the Dar-ul-Khilafat. and who led the right 

house of 'Abbas, ■ which plot the innocent Waztr having discovered made 
known to the Kh altfah I The writer then, unintentionally perhaps, lets the 
cat out of the bag. He says the Sar Dawat-Dar was sent for, taxed with the 
crime, and admonished, but he replied ; “ If any crime shall be proved against 
thy slave, here is his head, and here is a sword, but it is the Wazir who is a 
traitor, who has been in constant communication with Hul^fi, whose spies are 
continually passing to and fro, and, in order to lead us away from his own 
treason and screen himself, has falsely accused me.” This statement, in the 
eyes of Rashfd-ud-Dfn, is a proof of the Sar Dawat-D 5 r’s wickedness! 

Raalltd-ud-Dtn then goes on to assert that the Sar Dawat-I)ar still con¬ 
tinued to entertain his army of knaves and villains, and the Ehalifah, being 
afraid of him, gave orders to assemble troops to put him down ! Then he 
tells us that the affair was peaceably settled, and that “the Dawat-Dar’s name 
was inserted in the Khnthah next after that of the E^alifah, which statement 
1 should not credit if all the “great Raschids ” under the sun had said so. 
He is careful not to mention the Wazir’s letters to Hulaku : these proceedings 
are kept close, as well as the constant communication by other means, and the 
dispersion, by that traitor, of the KJi alifah's forces. Our author sliows what 
the facts were, as to the so-called plot to dethrone the KbalTfah, as known in 
his day, and he is a contemporary writer. 

The meaning of the Perso-’Arabic word Dawat-Dar has been already 
explained ; its literal signification is bearer of the ink-case, which contains ink, 
pens, and seals, but what a ‘^little Devatvar" may be among “Mongols 
Proper,” who can tell? 

TTie garbled accounts of these events show, that, however learned and 
talented he was, Rashid-ud-Din’s statements, where his MugJjal patrons and 
his own interests are concerned, are not to he trusted ; and dishonesty in an 
author, when apparent, ought to be pointed Out. He was a Wazir too, and 
had plotted against a rival who was put to death, and was himself put to a most 
cruel death, by Abu Sa’id, the great great grandson of the very Mughal Prince 
whose perfidy and barbarity he glosses over, and whose success was chiefly, if 
not wholly, owing to the aid he received from the arch-traitor Ibn ’Al^amt, 
the Waztr of the unfortunate Kb aJifah. Kashid-ud-Oin was accused of 
having administered poison to Cljattu .Suljan, and it is very probable that he 
was a Shi’ah as well as the traitor Ibn 'AlVamt, and Na?ir-ud-Uiii, the Tiisi, 
and hence his concealment of facts. 
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wing of the Kha llfah’s troops, held counsel upon the state 
of affairs with Sul(an Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar 
Dawat-dar, the Mustan$iri,* saying; “ Matters have gone 
too far, a potent enemy is close at hand, and an adverse 
Wazir has plotted with the foe. It is necessary that it be 
communicated to the Lord of the Faithful in order that 
he may devise some expedient to repel the infidels." 
Mujahid-ud'Din, I-bak, replied : “ I have said everything 
that was possible on this subject, but it has made no im¬ 
pression upon the blessed ear of the Khalifah. I can do no 
more than to request permission for a private audience for 
you. Do you make a representation to the effect [you have 
mentioned].” Malik Suliman Shah, the Aiyubt Turk-man, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, repre¬ 
sented to the Khalifah the arrival of the enemy, and 
{solicited that means might be devised for his repulsion. 
The Khalifah replied : " The Wazir hath been spoken to: 
it behoveth ye to request a reply from him." Both with¬ 
drew from the audience-hall of the IQiilafat despairing. 

The Nu-in, Taju [Tanju],* with 80,000 infidel cavalry, 
from the side of Aran and Azarbafjan, obtained a bridge 
[of boats] belonging to the Malik of Mausil- [Badr-ud-Din- 
i-Lulu], and, in order to command Baghdad, fixed it near 
to Takrit The holy-warriors of Takrit sallied out of the 
town and fortress, and entirely consumed the bridge * con¬ 
structed by the Mughals. and despatched great numbers 
of the infidels to hell, while a few Musalmans attained 
martyrdom. The following day, the Mughals repaired 
the bridge, as has been previously recorded, passed over,* 

* That is to say he had held the Office during the Ehililfat of Al-Mustan$ir 
B'iUah. 

^ Written T 3 ja in one of the oldest and best copies of the text, and in 
others, as previously noticed, Baju, Bajun, Naju, Bakhu, and Majun, but as to 
the correctness of lanju there is no doubt whatever. In his account of the 
SaljuVs of Rum our author, or his copyists rather, also style him Taju. £ee 
page 163. 

* How could it be repaired, if totally or entirely burnt ? 

* Here the Printed Text, as well as the I. O. L. AfS,, No. 1952, and the 

Ro. As. Soc. MS. havejJjjJj—“ one another’’—instead of —“ they passed 

over or crossed,” and make, as may be imagined, an unintelligible jumble of 
the sentence. The Printed Text also has Dijlah for Hillah—a river for a town I 
The town lies on the west bank of the Dijlah, facing the supposed site of 
ancient Babylon. 
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and pushed on towards Kufah, Hillah, and Karfeb, and 
martyred the people. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud- 
Din, the Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-D!n, the Sar-Dawati, with 
20,000 horse from Baghdad, crossed the Dijlah [Tigris], 
and summoned all the men of Karjch and other towns to 
aid them, and fought a battle with the infidel army. As 
the forces of Islam contained a great number of infantry,^ 
they stood firm, and received the attack of the infidels, 
fought valiantly, and forced them back. The army of the 
infidel Mughals sustained an overthrow, and great numbers 
of them went to hell.* Malik Tzz-ud-Din, son of Fath- 

r The Hamilton JtfS. of the Text abruptly ends here, and contains no more 
than when and where the JlfS. was copied. It is minus just twenty-six pages. 

I notice it again in my Preface, 

■ The Pro-Mughal writers materially differ with respect to some of these 
events, but, with others, their statements tend to illustrate what our author 
says, and make his accounts stand out more clearly, and therefore I must give 
a few extracts. 

Having dismissed the Ehalifah’s envoys, who brought the reply to his 
insolent message to the Ehallfah, from his camp at Panj-Angught, HulSku’s 
next move was to get possession of the fortresses in the difficult and moun¬ 
tainous tract between Hamadan and the Siwad'of Baghdad. He accordingly 
began to enter into communication with another traitor, on a smaller scale 
than the Wazir, whose name was Husam-ud-Dtn, 'Akah, the ^akim of the 
fortress of Dar-i-Tang, which, from its name—the difficult or narrow passage 
—refers to some fort guarding a pass leading into the plain of Baghdad. He 
had some cause for discontent against the Kh alifah’s government, and at once 
complied with Hulaku’s summons to attend him. ^usam-ud-Din was received 
with distinction, and many favours were conferred upon him, including the 
strongholds of Wurudah-Dujs and Marali-Duj|, and several other forts, which 
did not belong to the Mughals to give. He was allowed to return to Dar-i- 
Tang, where he had left his son, the Amir-i-Sa’d, in command ; and, at once, 
proceeded to send bodies of his retainers to obtain possession of the forts in 
question, and put garrisons of his own in them. The forts appear to have 
Wonged to the Amfr-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, because Husam-ud-Dtn is said 
“ to have gathered about him the soldiers of Suliman Shah, and in that way 
hopes, long nourished, were fulfilled.’* having now effected 

his purpose, asked the ^akim of Arbtl, Ibn $alayah, the 'Alawt, to make his 
peace with Baghdad and the Ehallfah’s dhudn. He stated that he had been 
proof against all Hulaku’s offers ; and that, if the Kh alifah “would make his 
heart strong by encouragement, and would detach a body of cavalry to support 
him, he would raise a force of 100,000 infantry among the Kurds and Turk¬ 
mans around, occupy all the routes in front of Hulaku, and prevent a single 
Mughal from approaching Baghdad.” The Waztr is said to have acquainted 
the TOi altfah with this offer, but no further notice was taken of it. It would 
not have suited Ibn ’AlVami’s plans, and, therefore, he doubtless was the 
cause of the offer not being accepted. He, without doubt, communicated it 
to Hulaku, for the latter, soon nffer, despatched the Nu-ytn, Kaib&Va, with 
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ud-Dtn, the Kurd, earnestly urged the pursuit of the 
MughalSf saying: " It is requisite to pursue the routed 

30,000 men, against and had recourse to the usual perfidious 

measures in order to get him into his power. KaibuVu sent a message to Hus* 
am*ud-Dtn, saying that he was on his way towards Baghdad, that expedition 
having been determined upon, and that Husam-ud-Din’s presence was required 
in order to consult with him. Unaware of the snare laid for him, Husam-ud- 
Dtn fell into it. After Kaibull^a had got him into his camp, he told him, " in 
order to show his sincerity,” to muster all his family, dependents, and retainers, 
from the forts and elsewhere, so that they might be enumerated, and the 
amount of revenue, to be paid for them, fixed. Still did Husam-ud-Dtn comply, 
unaware that Hulaku knew all. His family, dependents, and soldiers, with 
the exception of such as were in some of the forts with his son, being secured, 
HusSm-ud-Din, now that it was too late, found that his secret was known; 
and he gave up all hope of life. He was further called upon to give orders 
for the fortresses to be destroyed, as "an undoubted proof of his loyalty,” 
and, being hopeless, he complied, after which, he and the whole of his people 
were massacred, with the exception of those with his son. KaibuVa returned 
triumphant to his master’s camp. The Amir-i-Sa’d, Hus 3 m-ud-Dtn’s son, 
refused to give up the forts in his possession, and held them for some time. 
At last, he evacuated them, and retired to Baghdad. He was received with 
much favour, and subsequently was killed in defending the city against the 
Mughals. 

This feat accomplished, HuUku, after he had been again in communication 
with the traitor Waztr, and with the Shwajah, Naftr.ud-Dtn, the Tust, at his 
elbow—I have not space for all the prophecies of the Court Astrologer, 
Husam-ud-Dtn, of calamities to happen, in case of attacking Badghad, but 
the TQst was in favour of advancing, and the Mughal augurs and astrologers 
declared all portents favourable for it—gave orders to make preparations for 
the campaign, and the Bahadur, SunjaV, was directed to cross the Dijlah, to 
the northward of Baghdad, in order to effect a junction with the Nu-yin Tanju, 
who, as already mentioned, with the Amirs and troops previously under 
Jurmaghun’s command, was marching, on the right hand, through Ajarbatjan, 
for the purpose of invading the territories of Shani, Halab, and Rum, but 
whose march had been stopped, and he had been directed to turn to his left, 
move by way of Arbil and Mau$il, where there was a bridge, and effect a 
junction with Siinja\c. The Jami’-ut-Tawariki says Tanju’s yurtU, at that 
time, was in Rum, and that he had lately defeated the Salj^ Sultan at 
Koshah-Dagh. but this is somewhat different from the statements of others 
already briefly mentioned. 

The Shah-zadahs. Bulghan or Bulgha, Tutar, and grandsons of JujI 

Kh an, and Bu^^a Timur’s forces, were also directed to advance on the right, 
from the district of’Abbas-abad [west of Hamadan ; in some Histories, Asad- 
abad], and join Sunja^. These junctions having been effected, this combined 
force was to approach Baghdad from the west, through the tract afterwards 
called the “ Gariwah of Suntae, the Nu-yin.” The Nu-yin, Kaibu^a, Hadsun, 
and Ilkae, or Ilka, or Ilkfin, os he is also named, were to move towards Ba^- 
d&d through Shuzistan, and approached it from the south-east, while HuUUcu, 
himself, with the centre, advanced towards the city from the eastward, by way 
of Khan^c tn. 

The JSmt’-ut-’niwaitkb states that HulakQ reached Dtna&r, which is three 
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infldds, so that, with this victory even, the remainder of 
them may be brought under the sword f but Mujahid-ud- 
Dtn, the Sar-Dawatt, delayed in pursuing ; * and, that 
night, the Musalmans encamped upon that same spot 

days’ journey from HamadSn, on the route to Baglidad, with the intention of 
marching thither, as early as the 9th of Rabf’*ul-Akhir—the fourth month—of 
655 H., but returned from thence to HamadSn again, and reached it on the 
lath of Rajah—the seventh month—of that year; and that, on the lath of the 
latter month, he despatched his agents to Baghdsld with threatening messages 
for the Ehalffah. Why HulSku should have made this retrograde movement 
is not said. but. in all probability, it was because the traitorous Waztr’s 
schemes, which “the great Raschid,” so glaringly, conceals, were not quite 
ripe for execution, and in order to put the loyal servants of the Kh altfah off 
their guard. 

Early in Mu]:iarram—the iith, according to some accounts—656 H., butZt- 
Hijjah, the preceding month, and twelfth month of the preceding year—655 H., 
appears to be the most correct—within the period prescribed, T2nju, by way 
of Dajayl [lit. ' branch ’] or Dajaylah [the district of Dajayl, at present, lies on 
either side of the old bed of the Dijlah above Bagltd^. Dajayl is also the 
name of the Little Tigris], crossed the Dijlah, and reached the Nohr-i-’lsa [the 
canal or rivulet of Jesus]. The Mas Alik wa MamAuk states that “Karkb 
[which is a suburb of Baghdad] is veiy well inhabited, and considerable traffic 

is there carried on.On the western side is a canal or stream called 

Nahr>i>’lsi, a branch of the FurSt, which, passing by Baghdad, falls into the 
Dijlah.” 

When the Khaltfah became aware of this, he nominated Fath-ud>Din, son 
of Alanku, with Mujahid-ud-Diii, 1 -bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar, the Mustan^irt, 
and San^ur, who were the leaders of the TCbal tfah’s troops [the Dawat- 
Dar was a civilian, not a soldier—the names given by our author, who was the 
contemporary of these i^ersons, are far more trustworthy], with 20,000 horse„ 
which the Fanakatt magnifies into 30>ooo men, fought a battle with SunjaV, 
and Bu^a Timur’s forces within the limits of Anbar, before the Kuahk [castle] 
of Man$ur, above Madr^ah, on the east bank of the FurSt, within nine 
farsaldis of Baghdad. Alfi says the Mu^ha.Is in the first charge turned their 
backs and fled before the KhalTfah's troops. The Fanakatt, to flatter the 
Mughal pride, says they “ fell back ” as far as Shtrivah. in the district of 
Dajayl, when they were joined by Tanju and his troops, and then compelled 
the Baghdad troops to fall back. 

• The Pm-Miighal writers make out quite the contrary, but I prefer our 
author’s version. Their statements are to the following effect:— 

Fath-ud-Din [This is incorrect: Fath-ud-Din is the feUhe^^s mime : ’Izz-ud- 
Din is the son’s, as our author mentions], Alanku, who was a man of expe¬ 
rience, on whose head the dust of the battle-field had fallen, when he saw that 
the Mug^tals, without having had many men killed, turned their backs and 
Bed, suspected some stratagem on their part, and therefore forbade the Bagh. 
dSdis to go in pursuit, but Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar [poor 
fellow! the Pro-Mugl^l writers put all faults upon him], who, besides being 
without any experience in such matters, was in the revenue department of the 
state, thinking this proceeding on the part of [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fat^-ud- 
Din arose from fear of the Mu|^ls, said to him : “ Dost thou consider that 
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In the vicinity of that place there was a stream, which 
they [the inhabitants] call the Nahr-i-Sher [the Lion’s 
Canal].' It is cut from the river Furat [Euphrates], and 
the land through which it flows is somewhat elevated, while 
the place in which was the Musalman encampment was 
low ground. During that night, the accursed rafisl Waztr 
despatched a body [of men], and turned the water of that 

debts of gratitude towards the Amir-ul-Mumimn are to be paid in this way, 
that thou shouldst hold back thy hand when the enemies of the SJtialifah 
have been beaten and overthrown ? It is advisable, before the infidels shall 
have received assistance, and they regain strength, to pursue them, and give 
tranquillity to the mind of the Amir-ul>Muminin respecting them.” Hearing 
this foolish speech, [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fath-ud-Dtn gave orders to follow in 
pursuit of the Mughals. When the Baghdadis had passed beyond the margin 
of the suburbs [the scene of the action was some distance from the suburbs] 
into the open country, the Mughals faced about, and the engagement was 
renewed, and continued until the ’Abb^t mantle of darkness [the 'Abb^si 
colour was black] covered the opponents, when the battle ceased, and both 
sides bivouacked for the night, opposite each other. During that night the 
Mughals, by cutting a dyke, let in the water of the river Furat, so that the 
whole of the plain where the Musalmans were encamped became flooded with 
water, and the greater number of them were drowned in their sleep. They 
were attacked in overwhelming numbers in the morning, and [’Irz-ud-Dtn, son 
of] Fath-ud-Dtn was killed in the engagement, and Mujahid-ud-Din returned 
to Baghdad with three persons. The Fanakati says the Mughals cut the dyke 
of a considerable river—^^1”—In rear of the Khalifah’s troops, and the whole 
plain was laid under water. Our author’s statement here is preferable, no 
doubt. The Pro-Mughal writers take away the credit of this act from their 
ally, the traitor, but it is evident that some one, who knew the locality, and 
who was well aware how easily the country might be laid under water, must 
have had the principal hand in the matter ; the Mughals probably helped. 

The next morning, which was the ’Aghura—the loth of Muharram, 656 H. 

_according to the Fanakati—but Alft mentions these events as taking place 

a month earlier—the Mughals threw themselves upon the Baghdadis—the few 
which survived—and overthrew them. [’Irz-ud-DIn, son of] Fath-ud-Din, 
son of Alanku, and E^ara SunVar, and 12,000 men, besides those drowned 
and smothered >in the mud, perished on that occasion; and the Sar DawM- 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Din, i-bak, with only a few persons, reached Baghdad in 
safety. 

* This word may be sjur —the Canal of Milk—according to the vowels used 
with it ; but I have no means of pronouncing which of the two names is right, 
but the above is the more probable. The Calcutta Printed Text has " ' 
shahr —“city,” “of lion” or “milk” twice, because the word_,(j— nahr — 
canal, rivulet, etc.—is something like in AIS., and yet “ shaVJf ” and 
“ Furat ” is used with it I The account of the canals in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad by Captain Felix Jones, I.N., in tha "Bombay Geographical Trans- 
actiousT may contain some information on this subject, but, in ancient times 
the Dijlah or Tigris, north of, or above, B.-ighdad, flowed farther loest than at 
present. 

4 K 
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canal upon the encampment of the Musalmans; and the 
whole was flooded with water, and their arms and armour 
were all spoiled, and they became quite powerless. The 
next morning, at dawn, the army of the infidels returned, 
and another battle ensued ; but the Musalmans, from the 
extreme misery and affliction of the preceding night,* were 

• Here too, the Printed Calcutta Text contains a great blunder, and has 
zatimat-i-sipah—affliction, trouble, etc., of the soldiers—instead of zatimat-i- 
shabanah. as above. 

Respecting the investment, and final operations against Baghdad, and the 
downfall of the Khilafat, there are many conflicting accounts, especially in the 
matter of detail, and according as the writer was a Sunni, a Slri’ah, or an Official 
under the Mughal sovereigns or otherwise ; but all materially differ from our 
author, who wrote at the very time the events happened, and whose valuable 
account they either never saw, or would not consult or quote. The subject is 
an important one in the history of Islam, and, therefore, I shall give some 
extracts from the various Histories I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
Section, for the information of those who may not have access to all the works 
referred to. I also do so because there are some accounts, lately given to the 
public, extracted from foreign histories of the “ Mongols,” which are, without 
doubt, partially, and after a manner, compiled from some of the Histories I 
have quoted, but which, apparently, to judge from the very fantastic manner in 
which the events, the names of persons, and places, have been metamorphosed, 
have not been properly understood by the foreign translators, owing, possibly, 
to incorrect or defective A/SS., or have suffered by translation at second hand. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the Kh^tlifah’s troops, after the inundation of their 
camp, and the rendering of most of their weapons useless, in the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 655 H. [the Jami’-ut-TawariJsli says the llth of Mu^arram, 656 H., a 
month too late], the audience tent of Hulaku—equivalent to the “ Head. 
Quarter Camp ” in military parlance—-was pitched opposite Baghdad, on the 
ea.st side. The appearance of the Mughals filled the city with consternation, 
and sleep forsook the eyelids of the inhabitants, in their anxiety respecting the 
issue, and the prospect of their deliverance. The Khallfah directed that the 
gates should be closed, and the ramparts and bastions guarded and secured. 
The Amii-s and confidential officers of the JCJialifah, such as the Amir-i-’Alam, 
Suliman Sljah, and Mujahid-ud Din, the Sar Dawat-Dar, and the household 
slaves, and, in fact, the men of the city, generally, came forth on the walls and 
towers prepared for action. Next day [the Jami’-ut-Tawari,k]>, contrary to all 
others, keeps Hulaku inactive from nth to 22nd of Mubarram, which is not 
correct], early in the morning, the standard of Hulaku was raised ; and, during 
the whole of that day to evening, a fire of arrows, flasks of combustibles, 
stones from catapidts and slings, and a storm from other missiles, continued, 
during which a great number were killed and wounded on either side. Each 
party maintained its position during the night, and begajt the fight the following 
morning. In this manner the fighting went on with little intermission for a 
space of Jl/(y days [the Fanakati, who says twelve days, only begins the 
operations in the middle of the following month], when a number of the Say- 
yids [Sbi’ahs] of Hillah, such as Majd-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, 
son of Ta-us, Sadid-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Mu^ahhar, and others, despatched 
a spokesman of their own people, with a letter to Hulaku, the purport of which 
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defeated ; and the Maliks of Islam, broken and discom¬ 
fited, retired across the Dijlah, and took up their position 


was, that it had become known to them, from the sayings of tlieir forefathers, 
more particularly from the Amir>ul-Muminin, and Imam-uI-VlurtaVin, ’All, 
son of Abu-Talib—on whom be peace!—that, during this year [656 H,], Hulaku 
would become predominant over ’Irak-i-’Arab ; and that the Ilakim of that 
territory, which was to say, the ’Abbasi Kh altfah. would fall into his hands ; 
that they tendered their fealty and submission, would carry out such commands 
as he might be pleased to issue, and would not place foot out of the pale of 
obedience to him. 

The effect of such sedition, at such a crisis, may be imagined. Rather than 
not destroy their co-religionists of the rival sect, they would sacrifice anything. 
What did they care for the massacre of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people by the Mughal barbarians, or the slavery of their country ? was not 
Hulaku “ a divine figure from the north”? and was not his sole object the 
“amelioration” of the condition of the Musalman people? Hulaku was over¬ 
joyed. He treated the liearer of the letter and his companions with great 
honour ; and sent back along with them a person of his own retinue, named 
Tuklah, as ghahnah of Hillah, along with the Amir Yahya, the Naiihjuani. 
By this means the Sayyids of Hillah escaped all the misery and affliction of 
this troublous time, and “remained safe,” to quote the words of one writer, 
“under the protection of the Most High,” 

A body of 100 Mughal infidels was sent to Najaf to act as a guard to the 
tomb of the Kh alifah ’All, by way of flattering the Sht'ahs. 

According to other accounts, after the NU-yin, Tanju, and the Bahadur, 
SunjaV, became victorious over the forces of Baghdad, after flooding their 
camp, they, having crossed the Dijlah, advanced towards the city, and took up 
a position on the river banks, on its western side, about the middle of the 
month of Muharram, 656 H.—and the date of the letter, given in note ^ page 
1261, proves its correctness—but the Raiifat-uj-gafa and Alft have the month 
of ^55 latter, by uay of making it more certain, adds, 

“ which is 645 of the Rihlat.” In the direction of NahasTah and gar-jar, 
KaibuVa, and the other leaders along with him, also pushed forward towards 
the devoted city. Hulaku, leaving such of the families—-for the Mughals took 
their families with them—and heavy materials, as he had brought with him, 
at Khan^cln [Lat. 34® 21', Long. 45® 22'], now advanced by quick marches, 
and took up a position on the east side, where, on the 15th of Muharram—but 
other accounts, already referred to, say in^t-IIijjah—the last month of 655 li.— 
his audience tent was set up ; and, like ants or locusts, the Mughal forces 
[including Musalman contingents from Kirman, Fars, and the other parts of 
the Shwarazmi empire which had fallen under the Mughal yoke, who were, 
consequently, forced to aid against the head of their faith and co-religionists] 
gathered round the city. On the left, or south side of the city, opposite the 
Buij-i-’Ajamt—or 'AjamI bastion, the Nu-yin, Kuka Ilk.an, the Ainli-s, Tutar 
and Ijiult, took up their position facing the Kul-waji gateway, while Uulghii, 
Arhtu, and ghiriimun, occupied the open space before the gateway of the SuV- 
i-Sult 2 n—the Sultan’s Market-place. Bu]fa Thnur was on the side of the 
y al’nh, near the place called the Dolab-i-BaVul, while Tanju and SfinjaV I'l'Id 
a position on the west side, at the place where the ’Ujdi liospilal was situated. 

A simultaneous attack was commenced on Wednesday, the 23rd of Mu[iar- 

4 K 2 
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and encamped at Baghdad, at the place where the great 
Sanjari masjid* and kasr [castle] are situated. On the 
army of the accursed infidels reaching that place, Suliman 
Shah, the Aiyubi Turk-man, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, the Kurd, 

ram, 656 H. [the Fanakat! says, Tuesday, the 22nd, but those dates were 
Wednesday and Thursday, unless counted as terminating at noon], when the 
sun was in tlie constellation of Aries. The fighting went on for a considerable 
time, until most of the walls and ramparts were destroyed by the discharges 
of stones from the catapults — a “ bombardment ” by means of catapults, as it 
is termed in the “ Mongols Proper," is certainly something new in the art of 
war—and great anxiety arose in the mind of the Kh altfah, seeing that he had 
not the power sufficient to resist the invaders. 

The Fanak.ati also says, but his statement is not correct—he h.as greatly 
“compressed" events here—that the fighting continued for twelve days, 
durjng which the Mughals were occupied in slaughtering and piHaging ; but 
this could only possibly refer to the suburbs, for the Murals were not yet in 
possession of the place. That writer also says, that, during this period, Suliman 
Shall, the IfCa’td of the Kh alifah’s troops, and his dependents and followers, were 
slain, and that the Mughals also slew the Amir-i-l^aj—the Superintendent 
and Conductor of the Pilgrims—the eldest son of the Sar Dawat-Dar, and 
that their heads were sent to Mau^il, thus showing that he has anticipated 
events. 

To return to the account in Alfi and others. Finding himself powerless, 
the KAalifah is said to have sent out the Waz!r, Ibn ’Alfcamf—and the Jaglilc, 
or Patriarch of the Christians [Nestorians], according to the Tami*-ut-Tawarikh 
—with a message to Hulaku saying, that he hoped he would keep his former 
promise. Hulaku, in reply, said: “I made that agreement at Hamadan. 
Now that I have reached Baghdad, and the sea of discord, sedition, and 
tumult, has become lashed into waves, how can I possibly content myself with 
one Wazir? The recompense required is this, that the Kh altfah should like¬ 
wise send to me Suliman Shah, and both the Dawat-Dar-i-Kuchak and 
Buzurg—the Chief and Under Secretary, and Keeper of the Seals.” 

The £^ialifah’s envoys returned to the city with this reply j and, the next 
day, a deputation of illustrious and learned men [according to Rashtd-ud • Din, 
the traitor Wazir was included] proceeded to Hulaku’s camp to endeavour to 
obtain favourable terms of peace ; but he sent them away, and the (lames of 
war again blazed up, and continued for another six days. The fighting was 
obstinate, and great numbers, on both sides, were killed. On the seventh 
day, Hulaku, consequent on the arrival in his camp of the deputation above 
referred to, and the stubborn defence, caused seven Jarmans to be written out, 
which were fastened to as many arrows, and discharged into as many quarters 
of Baghdad, the purport of which farmd/ts was : “ Sayyids, ^^is, ’Ulama, 
Officials, Merchants, and persons who do not fight against us, will be safe and 
secure from our rage and vengeance." 

Consequent on the receipt of these Jarmans, a great number of scurvy 
patriots among the BagbdiMis deserted their posts, and gave up fighting ; 
and, by this means, the Mu^ials were enabled to approach the Burj-i-’Ajami, 
and drive out of that important post the weak number now led to defend 
the walls on that side. 

** The masjid and castle erected by Sulfan Sanjar, the Salju^. 
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and Mujahid-ud>D!n, the Sar>Dawatf, presented them- 
selves in the Khalifah^s presence, and represented, saying : 
“ The enemy has reached the city gate, and we have but 
a few horsemen along with us in Baghdad, while the 
number of the infidels is 200,000 or more. It will be well 
that the Lord of the Faithful should embark on board a 
vessel, and give directions for placing his treasures, and 
his family, on ship-board ; and we will likewise attend the 
Lord of the Faithful in the vessel, and push dowm the 
Dijlah as far as the limits of Ba$rah ; and, in those islands, 
we will take up our abode until Such time as deliverance 
cometh from Almighty God, and the infidels be van¬ 
quished.” * 

The Kh alifah mentioned this matter to the Wazlr; and 
that accursed minister represented to the Lord of the 
Faithful, saying; “ I have entered into a peace with the 
Mughals, and there is no necessity for leaving [Baghdad], 
They [the Mughals] are going to present themselves 
before the Lord of the Faithful. If my word is not 
believed, it is necessary that the Amir, Abu-Bikr [the 
Khalifah’s son], should be sent out in order that he may 
understand the inclination of Huluu.” This counsel met 
with the approval of the Khalifah. and he sent out his 
son. The accursed Wazir secretly despatched a con¬ 
fidant of his own to Hulau, saying : “ Treat the Amir, Abu- 
Bikr, with great consideration, and pay him much reve¬ 
rence and respect, and send out and receive him, in order 

* The islands in the deltas, near the mouth of the combined rivers which 
fall into the Persian Gulf, are referred to here. 

This is what the Pro.Mughal writers turn into the Dawat-Dar’s selfishly 
deserting his benefactor in his straits. They say, that, when the Dawat-Dar 
saw that there was no other -way of escape than instant flight, he, without the 
knowledge of the Kha lifah. embarked with his dependents—some even go so far 
as to say that 10,000 men were with him—and droiiped down the river. 
When the boats arrived opposite the ]^aryah-ul-’Ukab [village of the E.agle], 
called by some the IiLaryah-ul-Qhartar, a body of the Tl-Kh.an’s [Hulaku’s] 
troops, under liu^a Timur, which had been detached to guard the road from 
Basrah, and the Madayin, and prevent the passage of vessels, discovered them. 
With discharges of stones from catapults, and flasks of burning naphtha, 
the Mughals compelled him to turn back, aAer they had succeeded in capturing 
three boats, all on board of which they slew, and plundered the property in 
them ; and the Sar Dawat-D3r, after a thousand stratagems, succeeded in reach¬ 
ing Baghdad again. The Jami’-ut-Taw5rikh asserts that this act caused the 
Kfialifali to determine to submit, s he could not trust his own Amirs ! 
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that the ShRlif^ih may have reliance, and thy object will 
be gained.” * 

* At this time, the TOialtfah. who had become resigned to loss of country 
and possessions, despatched Fakhr-ud-Dtn, the DSmg}iS.nt, and Ibn Darwesh, 
with a few rarities, as offerings to HulakQ, saying : “We will acknowledge 
dependency, and submit,” but he paid no attention to the message ; and they 
returned repulsed and disappointed. 

Next day, the 27th of Mubarram, the Kbaltfah’s son, Abu-Bikr-i.Abu- 1 - 
Fa*!—called AbG-l-‘Fafk’ll by some—with a body of grandees, the chief men 
of the Khaltfah’a Court, proceeded to Hulaku’s camp, bearing presents of great 
value, by way of pesjk-kash or tribute, but they also had to return without being 
received ; and the traitor Wazir returned with them to the city. The same 
day [the Jkmi’-ut-Tawarikll says, the first day of $afar, which was on a 
Thursday'] Hulkkn despatched another traitor, the Kh wajah. Na^ir-ud-Dtn, 
the Tust, ill company with one of the Mu^al officers, to communicate with 
the Wazir, urging that the latter, along with Ibn Jauzt and Ibn Darwesh. 
should, by all possible means, pacify the minds of Sultman Shah, and 
Muj&hid-ud-Dtn, the Sar Daw 3 t-DSr, because they were the cause of the 
Shaltfah's resistance. The Amir, Sultman Shah, was, indeed, and had been, 
the bulwark of the faith of Islam against the infidel Murals, which they did 
not lose sight of. The Raufat-u9-$afa says, that, to complete the usual 
system of Mughal perfidy, ** HulIkQ even sent to them a deed of immunity 
and a safe conduct; and, nolentes voUnUs, they were induced to proceed to the 
Mughal camp. ” The author of the jami’-ut-Tav/artkh also details this shameful 
act of Mughal treachery without the least remark, as though it were a mere 
every-day affair, and a very pious action. 

Hulaku, bowever, wanted more victims—the cup of treachery on the part 
of the barbarian monster was not quite full—so he despatched Sultman Shah 
and the Sar Dawat-Dar, into the city again, in order that they might bring 
out, along with them, their families, kinsmen, dejiendents, and retainers, 
pretending that he was going to despatch them, along with some of his own 
forces, against Mi;r and Sham. This further duplicity appears to have thrown 
them off their guard, and made them trust to the word of a Mughal prince. 
They returned, and brought out their people; and a great number of the 
soldiery of Baghdad and other persons, in hopes of saving themselves, came 
out along with them to Hulaku’s camp. On their arrival there, they were all 
distributed among the different bands of $adAahs and Dahhas ; and, shortly 
after their return thither, an arrow from the city—for hostilities do not seem to 
have been suspended during these negotiations—struck a Hindu [probably a 
native of Hind, but not necessarily, although possibly, a worshipper of idols, 
is here meant] Bitikchi, in the eye, and destroyerl it. [Von Hammer, by 
some error, turns this upside down, and says that an Indian struck out the eye 
of one of the principal emirs!]. As this man was one of Hulaku's chief 
officials, he was so enraged that he ordered his troops to the assault, and to 
strain every nerve to capture the city. He then directed the massacre of the 
Sar Dawat-Dar, and his family, connexions, and kinsmen, and all the fugitives 
who had. accompanied him and Sultman Shah from the city, while the Amtr. 
i-’Alam, Sultroto SJ^h, the Turk-man, who had so often overthrown the 
Hnvhals, was brought fettered, together with his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, to the foot of the barbarian’s throne. He demanded of the 
Mnsafanan warrior: “ Thou art an astrologer [doubtless the Khwajah, 
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On the Amir, Abu-Bikr’s, coming forth [from Baghdad^, 
and reaching the camp of Hulau, a throng* of people, 
infidels and Musalmans, went forth to receive him, and 
observed the usages of service. When he reached HulSu’s 
place of audience, the latter advanced about four paces 
to receive him, treated him with due ceremonial, conducted 
him to, and seated him in, his own place, and himself 
reclined on the knees of reverence ^ in his presence, and 
said : " I am come to present myself [before the TChal tfah'], 
and will pay homage [to him]. My uncle, Barka, has be¬ 
come a Musalman at the hands of the Shaikh. Saif-ud-Dtn. 
the Balshurzi, and I was, then and there, going to become 
a Musalman likewise, but I inquired among my Amirs: 
‘ who is the greatest among the Musalmans ? ’ and they 
directed me to the Court of the Khilafat. in order that, 
at the hand of the Lord of the Faithful, I might become a 
Musalman.” 

also an astrologer, had furnished this information], and art acquainted with the 
propitious and unpropitious aspects of the heavenly bodies, the degrees and 
minutes, the rising and setting of the stars, and the like, how was it that thou 
didst not perceive thine own inauspicious day, and wherefore not warn thy 
benefactor, so that he might have acted accordingly, and not have become so 
shattered and broken ? ” The unfortunate Suliman Shah replied ; “Alasl it 
was the misfortune of the Lord of the Faithful that he gave not ear to the 
words of his faithful servants, but listened to those of a traitor.” In short, 
after some taunting on the part of the Mughal, and words of proud defiance 
on the part of Suliman Shah, he and his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, were also massacred, to the number of seven hundred persons. 
These events are said to have happened on Friday, the and of Safar. 

After the murder of the Amir-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, Mu;ahid-ud-Din [some say the Dawat-Dar-i-Kiiohak. and the Sharab-Dgr, 
or Purveyor of Drinkables were also massacred on this occasion], their heads 
were sent, by Hulaku’s command, to Mau$il, to Malik Badr-ud-Din, Abu- 1 - 
Fafa’il-i-Lulu—the “diplomatic and wily old gentleman “ of the " Utougols 
Proper "—by the hands of the latter’s son, Malik $a]ih, who was then in the 
Mughal camp, because great love and friendship existed between Suliman 
Sbah and his father. The Mau;il ruler was directed to have the heads sus¬ 
pended from the gates of Maii$il. Badr-ud-Din-i-I.ulu, was greatly afflicted, 
and wept involuntarily, but, as he had submitted to the Mughal yoke, he was 
obliged to comply to save himself from destruction. 

* The printed text 4 eaves out the word vs.* W and so turns out the •tohole of 
Hulaku's host. 

f This is not unlikely, os part of the treachery at which the Mughals were 
such adepts, in ordei* to throw dust into the eyes of the Kbalifah’s son, and so 
make sure of trapping his fsfther. Most of the Pro-Mughal historians, and 
particularly Rashid-ud-Din, only seem anxious to conceal how much the 
success of Ilulaku and his hordes was owing to the traitor Wazir. 
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Having introduced these sweet expressions into the 
discourse, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, placed credence on these 
deceitful, poisoned, words ; and returned from thence, well 
pleased, to the presence of the Lord of the Faithful, and 
related all that he had seen and heard. The cursed Wazir 
now said : " It is advisable that the Lord of the Faithful, 
himself, should move out, in great state and solemnity, 
surrounded by the cavalcade of the Kh ilafat. in order that 
Hulau may be able to observe the ceremony of receiving 
him, and p>erform the rites of homage.” Notwithstanding 
the Maliks of Islam—God reward them !—exhorted the 
Kh alifah. saying : " It is not well to show such confidence 
still, as the decree of destiny, and divine mandate, had 
come down, the dissuasions and exhortations of those 
Musalman holy-warriors were of no avail, and, in the end, 
fate was using the whip of wrath behind the horse of the 
Kh ilafat. until the Lord of the Faithful went forth, on 
horseback, accompanied by twelve hundred distinguished 
and eminent persons of the city, consisting of Maliks, 
Sadrs, 'Ulama, Grandees, Merchants, and the officials of 
the State. When they reached the camp of Hulau, the 
accursed Mughal, the Kh alifah and the train with him 
were stopped, the whole [of the latter] were separated 
from each other; and they [the Mughals] seized the Lord 
of the Faithful. He [Hulau] commanded him, so that, 
in his own handwriting, the Khalifah was compelled to 
issue his commands to the rest of the eminent men who 
had remained behind at Baghdad, in such wise, that they 
came out from the city [to the Mughal camp], until the 
whole were seized ; and the Mu gha ls martyred the whole 
of them.* 

• The investment having now continued for nearly two months, the difficul¬ 
ties of the Slialifah increased; and the simple-minded Musalman Pontiff 
again turned for counsel to the traitor within his own house, and snake within 
his own bosom, who was bringing destruction upon himself, his race, and the 
Mubammadan people. He inquired of the traitor Wazir what had best be 
done to escape from this calamity. He replied that the Mnyhal troops and 
Tattar soldiers were already very strong in point of numbers, and that rein¬ 
forcements were continually arriving, while the weakness of the servants of the 
Kh ilafat daily became greater, and that there were not forces enough in 
Baghdad to defend it and I repulse the Mugheds, and that therefore it was 
advisable “ that the Kh alifah should abandon hostility and resistance, and 
proceed to the presence of Hulaku ; oiien liis hoards of treasure and valuables. 
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Here, respecting the putting to death of the Amir, Abfl- 
Bikr, the son of the IQialtfah, there are several statements ; 


and, by means of them, guard his honour and good name from hurt and injury, 
since the object of Hulaku, in coming to Baghdad, was to obtain wealth.” 
Further, the arch-traitor stated that, by some means or other, aBer the 
Shniifah should have entered into “ terms of concord and amity, this dissen¬ 
sion might be changed into friendliness ; in fact, into connexion and relation¬ 
ship, by a pearl out of the family of the Qhingiz Kh an being strung on the 
string of matrimony with the KJi alifah’s eldest son, and another pearl from 
the Kh altfah’s family lieing united to the son of Hulaku, which connexion 
would be, as it was in the time of the Saljulfs, of immense advantage to the 
state and to religion, a source of dignity, strength, and grandeur [!], and, at 
the same time, would save very many ])eo]>le from slaughter and pillage.” 

The MujSmi’-ul-miiyar states th.at it was the pretence that he had arranged 
all this with Hulaku, and only required the' Kh alifali’s presence to confirm the 
alliance, that induced the unfortunate Musta’;im B'illah to trust himself in the 
barbarian camp. 

When the Sjialifah, who had now become so lost in amazement, and so 
stu|>eficd by his misfortunes, as to be inca{<able of distinguishing villainy from 
goodness, and could not calmly consider what these words containetl, [xirceived 
that all hoi3e was gone, he resolved on going out to the Mughal camp, con¬ 
trary to the prayers and exhortations of his faithful subjects ; and accordingly, 
on Sunday, the 4th of ^afar, 656 H. —the 9th of February, 1258 A.D.— 
accomjianicd by three sons [but some say, two, and some, four—Abu-Bikr-i- 
Aba-l-Fa^a'il, ’Abd-ur-Kahman, ’Abd-iil-ManaVib-i-Muharak, and ’Abd-ul- 
Manazil, called, by some, Abu- 1 -’Abbas-i-Ahmad], and a body of about 3000 
persons, consisting of Sayyids, Ecclesiastics, ijCa^ts, Philosophers, Doctors of 
the I^w, Amirs, and other Grandees and Officials, in short, .all the most dis¬ 
tinguished personages of the centre of Islam, he moved out of the city. On 
reaching the canvas curtain liefore the entrance of the audience tent of the 
barbarian, Hulaku, the Kh alifah. with his sons, and four or five attendants, 
were permitted to pass in, but the rest were forbidden, and were distributed 
among the soldiery. 

“ When the sight of the Mughal. Hulaku,” writes one of my authorities, 
“fell upon the Kh alffah. Al-Musta’sim B’illah, as is the custom with the 
perfidious, he did not look crossly upon him, but made the usual [complimen¬ 
tary] inquiries with warmth, in such wise that the Khalffah and his sons were 
hopeful of good treatment therefrom. After these inquiries Hulaku turned 
his face towards the Khalifah, and said : ‘ Send a person into the city so that 
the men may throw down their arms, in order that we may have them 
numbered.’ The Khalffah, accordingly, de.spatcheil a pei-son, in order th.at a 
proclamation might be made, in his name, to the effect th.at whoever wished to 
save his life should lay down his arms, and set out for the c.amp of the II- 
Khan, Hulaku.” Consequent on this having been done—and, doubtlc.ss, at 
the suggestion of the traitor Wazfr—the gieater number of the [leople laid 
down their arms, aild set out for the Muglial camp ; and all who proceeded 
thither fell under the ruthless swords of tlulse infidels. 

Such infatuation as markeil these last events is scarcely conceiv.able, after so 
many proofs of Mughal treachery, but the Musalman people weie now without 
a head. 
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but God knows the truth. One statement is this, that 
they martyred him, and the Arair-i-'Alam, SuUman Shah. 

Hulaku having got the Khaltfah into his power, sent him to Kai> 
bu^’s camp, at the Kul-wazt gate, where a tent was pitched for him, and 
he was placed in charge of a guard ; and the Mughal leader gave orders, at 
dawn the following day, to make a general massacre of the people of Baghdad. 
The broad and deep ditch was speedily filled up, part of the walls thrown 
down, there being no opposition whatever, and the Mughals, soon after, began 
to pour into the city ; and the work of slaughter, violation, pillage, and 
destruction, began. This was ruthlessly carried out; and the Haram-Sarae— 
the private dwelling—of the Shalifahs, which, for five hundred years, had been 
the place of prostration of the Musalman peoples, was so utterly demolished that 
no one would have imagined that a habitation had ever existed there. The 
other buildings of Baghdad—the masjids, matisolea of Musalman saints and 
Khalifahsj the palaces, hospitals, colleges, and libraries—were all given to 
the flames; and places adjacent, constituting a vast extent of suburbs, were 
completely sacked and devastated. 

Guzidah states that, during the massacre, a Mughal named Mianjii, in one 
small street of the city, found upwards of forty motherless sucking-babes ; 
and, thinking to himself, that without mothers’ milk they would perish, put 
them to death to deliver them from their suffering ! 

I pass over the accounts given by some Oriental writers resi>ecting the 
hoards of treasure, to get at which the rack was freely used, but I cannot 
pass over, without comment, the statement that “ Mustassim,” who had given 
up all hope of life, and who did not know at what hour the order for his 
murder might be given, " begged to be allowed to keep ‘jao -wives [Musalmansv 
can only have four at one time, but concubines are unlimited] upon whom 
neither sun nor moon had shone, and -was allowed to select too,” as we are told 
in the Mongols Proper." What could he do with too wives, when he and 
his sons were kept in a tent under a Mugh.il guard, and allowed but four or 
five attendants for himself and them ? Was he to leave his loo wives for the 
sun and moon to shine upon in the camp among the brutal Mughals ! 

This is a specimen how History may be travestied, and of “taking up the 
mattock ” to “ complete the work which the pioneer can only begin.” This 
little episode is taken from some foreign translation of “the great Raschiti’s” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikli, but the meaning of Raghid-ud-Dln was either not caught 
by the translator, or the author of the "Mongols Proper" misunderstood it. 
The words of Rashi<i-u<l-Din, after his mentioning that directions were given 
to number the Kh alifah’s iaratn —the exact meaning of which word should 
be duly weighed—it is not solely the place wherein wives and concubines 
dwell, but the home of mothers, grandmothers, aunts, daughters, and female 
relatives as well, including sons’ families, and sometimes daughters’—and 
that it was found to contain 700 females and concubines, and 1 zoo domestics, 
are : “When the Khalifah [who had been conducted to his own palace on 
the 9th of $afar, according to Raah'd-ud-Din] found what was going on, he 
implored saying, ‘ The inmates of the haram, on whom neither sun nor moon 
has shone, spare unto me ’ —!• e. pardon or spare them for my sake].” 

Hulaku said: “Out of the 700, choose 100, and give up the rest.” The 
unfortunate Kha ltfah chose 100 females, consisting of his relatives and 
kinswomen [including hi.s mother, aunts, sisters, wive^ and fenuJe children. 
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the Aiyubi, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fatti-ud-Din,* the 
Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawatt, all 
four of them ; and some [persons] narrate, that, when the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, returned to the presence of his father on 
coming back from the camp of Hulau, at the time the 
Lord of the Faithful was setting out [to proceed thither], 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, did not accompany him, and that he 
[subsequently] left Baghdad, and proceeded into Sham 
[Syria] by way of the desert. Others again state, that he 
was martyred, after he had, in the presence of Hulau, 
uttered harsh and taunting words ; and the words are [said 
to have been] thesej The Amir, Abu-Bikr, said : “ It was 
supposed by us that, as thou hast high birth, thou mightest 
be an honourable man, and that thou wouldst be a high- 
minded monarch ; and we placed reliance on thy word. 
Now it is obvious that thou art neither a monarch nor a 
man, since thou hast acted thus perfidiously, for kings 
commit not perfidy." Hulau commanded so that they 
martyred him. On the other hand, some state, that the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, commanded one of the great Sayyids that 
they should take him towards Agarbaijan, and said that 
he would remain there some time, until, in freedom and in 
honour, after Baghdad became tranquil, command would be 
issued * [as to what it would be advisable to do]. When 
that venerable Sayyid had taken the Amir, Abu-Bikr, some 
stages on the way towards Agarbaijan, a number of rene¬ 
gades represented to Hulau, saying: “ Thou hast made a 

and the fem-ilcs of the families of his sons], who were allowed to issue forth 
with him when he was removed, and were thus to be saved from slavery to 
those barbarians ; but what subseijuently happened to them, with one or two 
exceptions, has not transpired. The fate of the remaining 6 c» may be easily 
conceivetl—much the same as, but certainly not worse than, helpless Turkish 
women have suffered, and are still suffering, in these days of “crusaders,” 
“ameliorators,” Bulgarians and Cossacks. 

» The C.ilcutta Printed Text, and the JI/SS., from which it has been prints, 
kill the father, Fatt-ud-Dtn, who, in the former, is styled "Gird" — a/’— 
again, while the name of his son, who was killed, is left out altogether. The 
father probably had been ilcad half a century, after the manner of the father of 
Muliammad, the ’Arab concpieror of Sind, namely, I^im, whom some trans¬ 
lators and compilers make the conqueror instead of the son, and without being 
conscious of the blunder, in the same manner that Baklit-yar-ud-Din, the 
TCbn l j Turk, has bad the credit of being the conqueror of Lakhanawatt, instead 
of his son, Ikbtiyar-ud-Dtn, Mubammad. See note *, page 548. 

* Respecting the future, affairs of the he meant. 
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mistake. If the Amir, Abu-Bikr, should reach Azarbatjan 
in safety, all the forces of Rum, Sham, and Maghrab. will 
flock round him ; and, undoubtedly, he will take his 
revenge.” Hulau [on this] despatched people of his own 
in pursuit of the Amir, Abu-Bikr; and they brought him 
back, and Hulau martyred him ; but God knows the truth. 
The Almighty reward him [Abu-Bikr] and the whole of his 
family 1 Amin. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE LORD OF THK 
FAITHFUL, AL-MUSTA’SIM B’lLLAH—THE ALMIOHTY 
REWARD HIM I 

For some time, the infidel Mughals desired to detain 
the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’§im B’illah. There 
were a great number of Musalmans among the Mughal 
forces, and they declared: “If Hulau should pour out the 
blood of this Khalifah * on the ground, both he, and the 
Mughal army will be swallowed up in an earthquake; 
and therefore it behoveth not to slay him.” The object 
of these Musalmans was this, that the Lord of the Faith¬ 
ful should remain alive ; for, among all, hesitation arose 
about putting the Kh alifah to death. The Malik of 
Mau$il, Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu—God’s curse upon him !— 
and other infidels,* represented to Hulau, saying : “ If the 
Kh alifah continues alive, the whole of the Musalmans 
which are among the troops, and other [Musalman] peoples 
who are in other countries, will rise, and will bring about 
his liberation, and will not leave thee, Hulau, alive.” The 
accursed Hulau was frightened at this, saying: “ If the 
Khalifah continues to live, an outbreak of the Musal¬ 
mans may take place ; and, if he is slain, with the sword, 
when his blood falls upon the ground, an earthquake will 
take place, and people will be destroyed so he proposed 
to put the Kh alifah to death after a different fashion. He 
gave orders therefore so that they enfolded him in a 
[leather] sack for holding clothes, and kicked his sacred 

* Instead of Kh alifah. some copies of the text have tabaffoh —dynasty. 

® Referring to the Musalman contingents from the subject states in the 
Mughal camp. 
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person until he died—May the Almighty reward him and 
bless him !* 

* Some Historians affirm that the Kh alifah died of starvation, while others 
say—as our author stated a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote— 
that Hulaku consulted with his confidants and chief officers about putting him 
to death. Some said that, if he should escape from the present danger, assist¬ 
ance would reach him from the whole Musalman world, and that troops would 
gather round him from every part of Islam, and great sedition .and trouble 
would arise. This advice Hulaku considered was given out of loyalty to him, 
and he determined to have the Kh ali fah put to death. IIusam-ud-Din, the 
Astrologer [this is the “Hossam ud din,” who is ''probably a Muhammedau,” 
of the " A/on^o/s Proper"-, but did any one ever hear of any Husdm-ud-Din 
who was not a Musalman ?], who was allowed admission to the presence of 
lluliiku, caused it to be made known, that, if the Khalifah should be put to 
death by the Mnghuls, the world would become overspread with darkness, 
and that the portents of the judgment day would appear; and many other 
similar things he stated, which filled the superstitious mind of Hulaku with 
fear and dread. He therefore consulted with the Kh wajah. Na^ir-ud-Din, 
the Tusi, the Sjjt’ah, and ally of the traitor Wazfr, who also laboured for the 
downfall of the ’Abbasis ; and he replied, saying : “ No such portents arose 
when \".a[iya [St. John the Ilaptist], the Innocent, was put to death, when the 
Prophet, Muhammad, died, and when the Imam, ^usain, was unjustly 
martyred ; and, if ^us 3 m-ud-Um asserts that such as he states will arise if an 
’Abbksi is put to death, it merely shows his excessive simplicity.” Others 
said that no sword could possibly be dyed with the Kha'lif^h’s blood. 

The Khalifah left the city, and came to the Mughal camp [Guzidah says, 
contrary to others, that he was put to death ttvo days after he came out], on 
Sunday, the 4th of $afar, 656 H. —9th of February, 1258 A.D.— as previously 
mentioned. Of this date there is no doubt whatever, _^but there is some dis¬ 
crepancy with respect to the date of the last act in this tragedy. Some say 
that, on the following Wednesday, which would be the 7th, the Sh^lihih was 
summoned to the presence of Hulaku, while others say it w'as the 6th. The 
Fanakati says the loth, without mentioning the day, which was Saturday, 
while some say Tuesday, the i6th of $afar, but the i6th was on a Friday, 
and others again say it was Tuesday, and others Wednesday, the 14th of that 
month, equal to the i8th of February. As, in the east, the date commences 
after noon, as in nautical time, it is evident that the date was the 14th of $afar, 
and that it was Wednesday, as I shall afterwards show. That same day 
Hulaku had moved his camp from near the city to a position close to the Dih- 
i-Wa^f, and the Dih-i-Jalabiah ; and thither the Khalifah was conducted from 
the tent, in which he had been under a guard at the gate of Kul-wazt, to the camp 
at Dih-i-Wa^f. Giving up all hope of life, and expecting speedy martyrdom, 
he asked permisaioa to be allowed to go to the bath, that he might perform 
his ablutions anew. HulilcQ directed that five Mughals should accompany 
him, but the Sbaltfah objected to “ the society of five of the infernal guards,” 
referring to the XCVI. Chap, of the ^fUR’AN, verse 18. 

On that same day, the Kh alifah. with his four sons [the Jto. As. Soc. AfS. 
of the Fanftkatt merely says “his eldest son”],together with their servants, were 
ordered to be put to death. Notwithstanding the assurances of the £hwajah, 
Naf tr-ud-Dtn, the Tusi, the superstitious mind of the barbarian feared lest what 
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The Amtr, Abu-Bikr, the Khaltfah’s son, and the Amtr>i- 
^Alam, Suliman Shah, the Aiyubt, Jthey likewise martyred, 

hiiH been predicted might come to pass if the blood of the Shaltfah should 
be shed. He therefore directed that he should be rolled up in felts, and that, 
in the same manner os the felt-makers beat the felts in making, he should be 
beaten to death, and every bone in his body broken. This mode of punish¬ 
ment, from what has been already stated, was not unusual among the Mughals 
[see note at page 1185]. The Muj 3 mi’-ul-Shiy 3 r says, like our author, that 
the Kh oltfah. and his sons, were sewn up in bullocks' hides, and kicked to 
death. 

Thus was the thirty-seventh and lost of the Shalifahs of Baghdad, of the 
honse of ’Abtes, martyred at the village of Wa^f—there never was such 
a plu.j os “ Vaeuf "—towards the close of the day, on Wednesday [our 
Tuesday afternoon or evening], the 14th of the month of $afar, 656 h., at the 
age of forty-seven, but some say forty-six years and three months, and others 
forty-three years and three months. His reign occupied sixteen years and 
nearly three months ; and the Skilafat of the house of ’Abbas had lasted 523 
years, eleven months, and one day. His sons, and other offspring, and the 
whole of his family and kin were also massacred, two days after, and utterly 
exterminated according to the generality of the Pro-Mughal writers j but our 
author, who, evidently, had correct information respecting these events, gives 
an interesting account of the subsequent death of the Khaltfah’s daughter 
farther on ; and he likewise states that a son, a mere infant, also survived. 
We also know that fifteen Ehaltfahs of the house of 'Abbas, subsequently, 
filled the office of IQialtfah, in Mi?r. See note *, page 1259. 

The author of the Jimi’-ut-Tawartkh, with great apparent glee, asserts that 
the youngest son of the Khalifah, Mubarak Shah, so called, was given 
to dj 3 e Shatun, one of Hulaku's Khatnns. who accompanied him into 
1 -dn-Zamin, and that she sent him to Maraghah that he might be with the 
Shwajah, Na?!r-ud-Din, the Tust, and that she [subsequently ?] gave him a 
Mughal wife, who bore him two sons. 

The third day after the above tragedy was enacted, on Friday, the i6th of 
[the third day before Friday would be Wednesday, for the date of the 
Shalifah’s death], Hulaku commanded that the massacre, pillage, and devas¬ 
tation, should cease [Von Hammer, who has reversed the events, says the sack 
and pillage commenced Jour days before the Shnltfah’s death, and continued 
for /orfy days after 1], and he came to view Bagdad. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 
differs here again considerably from other Histories. It states that the 
massacre began on the 7th of $afar, and terminated on the 9th, on which 
Aata Hulaku entered the city, and that he moved from near Baghdad and 
encamped at Dih-i-Wa^f and Dih-i-Jalabiah on the 14th of §afar, the same 
as that on which the Khal>fah was put to death. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Baghdad had been massacred, but the few 
which remained now began to appear in the bazars and the shops ; and com¬ 
mand was issued to remove the dead from the streets, and bazars, and for them 

to be buried. ... 

Ibn 'AlVamt imagined, up to this time, that the good offices he had per¬ 
formed for Hulaku, and the aid he had rendered him in destroying his bene¬ 
factor, and the people of Baghdad, would have been rewarded with the 
government of that city and its territory ; but Hulaku ]iad now made as much 
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until the whole of the Amirs and Maliks of the Court of 
the I^ilafat, with the exception of the little son * of the 
Lord of the Faithful, were made martyrs of. 

Hulau seized all the treasures of Baghdad, the enumera¬ 
tion of, and amount of which wealth, the pen of description 

use of the traitor as he required, and took no farther account of him other< 
wise than to despise him for his base ingratitude, and to be convinced that no 
faith conld be reposed in one who had betrayed his benefactor. The BahSdur, 
’All, a Turk or TattUr Musalman, was made Shahnah or Intendant of the city 
and territory, as a reward for his intrepidity, because, out of the wliole of 
Hulaku’s army, he was the first to place foot within the walls of Baghdad. 
Fakbr-nd-Din, the Damghan!, was made Satph-i-Ulwan, but Ibn 'Amr&n, 
another traitor, was made Ukim or Governor of the Baghdad territory, 
which Ibn 'AlVamt hoped to have obtained as his reward. During the 
investment, Ibn 'Amian had helped the Mngbalg by supplying them with grain 
and forage from the neighbouring district of Ya’^ubah, where there were im* 
mense quantities stored. He was a man of the very lowest class, and was the 
menial servant of the 'Amil or Revenue Officer of Ya’^ubah, and, among 
other duties, he used to shampoo his master’s feet—I have not space for a full 
account of him here—and the learned Ibn 'Alj^amt was placed in a subordinate 
position as Wazir, under this boor. Now that it was too late, the late Waztr 
became a prey to shame and remorse; and, bitterly regretting his misdeeds, 
lived, for a short time, brooding over his disappointment, shunned, and treated 
with contempt and disdain by the people of Baghdad, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to get any one to notice him. He was soon after laid on 
the bed of sickness, brought on by the state of his mind ; and he died In less 
than two months after the martyrdom of the Kbaltfah, on the i ith [Rashid- 
ud-Dtn says the and] of Rabt’-ul-Akhir, 656 H. His son, Sharaf-ud- Dtn, 
was afterwards installed in the subordinate office to which his father had been 
nominated, under Ibn ’Umran. 

But why need any one, who can read the originals for himself, say so ? Are 
we not told in the Mongols Proper” [p. 201 ], that "Khulagu appointed 
governors to take charge of the captured city,” and that “/in Alkamiyi, the 
vizier, retained his post. He is accused of treachery by the majority of the Moslem 
historians [“ the majority” which the writer has seen in translation probably. 
What Musalman author does not accuse him of treachery, except the partial 
historian, ‘ * the great Raschid ” ?]. Of the sect of Rafizis, it zoos natural that he 
should delight in the overthrov) of the Abassidian dynasty and the reinstatement 
of that of Ali [Where and when, and who was the first person of the dynasty 
of “Ali” reinstated?]. . . . He [Hu ul Alkamiyi\ died three years after 
the capture of Baghdad,” etc., etc. Such is history I 

The number of people, who fell during these massacres, has been omitted 
by several authors. Some say 800,000 perished, but the number generally 
quoted is the enormous amount of 1,800,000, which includes not only the 
ordinary inhabitants of the city, but also those of the extensive and populous 
suburbs, and the unfortunate people from the country round, who, in a similar 
case, as we have witnessed, lately, having been stripped of house, home, and 
property, fled to (he capital city of their country for refuge from the barbarian 
invaders. 

• See note •, page 1259, 
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could neither record, nor the human understanding con¬ 
tain, and conveyed the whole—money, jewels, gold and 
gem-studded vases, and elegant furniture—to his camp. 
Such of these as were suitable for Mangu Khan [Ka’an],* 

• There is, as previously mentioned, some discrepancy among the Histories 
and Historians I have been quoting in these notes, respecting Mangu 1 ^'an’s 
death, but it seems strange that such discrepancy should exist. There is no 
doubt whatever that Baghdad fell in $afar, 656 ll., but the Tarikh-i-Jahan. 
gir and Hafi; Abru state that Mangii E^a’an died in Ramadan, 655 it., just 
six months before that event took place. Yet in Guzidah, Fa^ih-i, the Rau- 
^t-u;-$a{^ Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, and in other works, it is recorded that “ the 
Il- Kh an [Hulaku], after the capture of Baghdad, despatched a vast quantity 
of the best of the -plunder, and other valuable things of TraV-i-’Arab, and 
TiSV-i-’Ajam, to his brother Mangu—which our author had already stated the 
best part of a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote—under the charge 
of the Nu-yfn, Shiktur [the Janii’-ut-TawarIkh, referring to his depfirturc, 
styles him Hfilajii, but, when mentioning the receipt of the news of Mangu’s 
death, calls him Shiktur also], with the good news of the fall of Baghdad, and 
a full account of his procee<lings,.aml informing him that he intendeil to march 
towards Mi?r and Sham. When his envoys reached the throne of Mangu 
^’Sn, and delivered their message, Mangu was overjoyed, exalted Hulaku of 
his royal favour, and permitted the envoys to set out on their return.” These 
two statements are widely different from each other ; and the only way to recon. 
die them Is, as is stated in the Lubb-ut-Taw^rlkh, and some other Histories, 
that Mangfi ^d’an died early in 657 K., and not in 655 11., as in the Tarikh- 
i.Jahan-gir and Ilaftg Abru, for the news reached him in the last month of the 
year 656 H.; and, if we only consider the immense distance that separated the 
brothers, and the time it must have taken to convey the news from the Yangtsi 
to the Euphrates—to Halab, where Hulaku then was—we can pretty clearly 
arrive at the correct date. 

I must now, however, say a few words on another remarkable event which 
happened in the middle of 656 h.— the year before Mangu’s death, and which, 
correctly, belongs to Mangu’s reign—the erection of the Observatory on a 
high hill north of Maraghah, more particularly, because his ferocious brother, 
merely because he happened to have carried out his sovereign’s instructions, 
has had the chief, if not the sole credit, among European writers and trans¬ 
lators especially, of the good work, and the love of scientific research, while 
Mangu’s attainments are unknown ; Hulaku, howevor, is said to have had 
a great passion for alchemy, and exfiended vast sums in its pursuit. We arc 
informed, in the "Mongols ProJ<er," in almost every page of which D’Ohsson’s 
History is drawn upon, that "Mangu ” had sent, with his brother, “ Khulagu,” 
an astrologer styled " Hossam-ud-din, who had been sent as his adviser,” and 
that " Hossam was probably a Muhammedan ! ” Farther, that "Nassir ud 
din, a famous astronomer, was ordered by Khulagu to build an observatory,” 
etc., and that he " had impressed upon Khulagu the necessity of forming new 
astronomical tables,” etc. 

The facts are these—and I quote my authorities almost in their own words 
—that, out of the whole of the sovereigns of the Cchuagiztah <lynasty, Mangu 
was the only one who nourished a great and sincere love of science, more par¬ 
ticularly of mathematics. His study was Euclid, several of whose problems 
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with some of the females of the Khalifah’s Iiaram, together 
with a daughter of the Khalifah. he [Hulau] despatched 
towards Turkistan ; some [things .^] were sent, as presents, 
and as his portion, to Barka, the Musalman, and some 
Hulau himself retained. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that what reached 
Barka he refused to accept, and that he slew the 
emissaries of Hulau ; and, on this account, enmity became 
established between Barka and Hulau.^ With respect 
to such things as he [Hulau] sent to Mangu Khan, when 
that property, and money, reached the city of Samr- 

he had solved ; and, from the great interest he took in astronomy, he earnestly 
desired that, during his reign, an observatory should be erected. He had, 
previously, commissioned Janial-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of 
Majd-ud-I)in, Al-DuJthurt, to carry out some important observations, but, on 
account of the paucity of appliances and instruments, and the defective 
acquaintance with the subtilties and niceties of mathematics, several important 
astronomical matters still remained doubtful. 

At this period, the eminent acquirements of the Tu?i Kh waiah. Na^lr-ud- 
Dfn, Muhammad, were famous even in those parts—in Turkistan and Tarnghaj- 
I'lie Khwajah, at this time, used to dwell in the foi tresses of the Mulaliidahs : 
he had been long and liberally patronizeil by the last few Khudawands of the 
sect, had composed his famous work on ethics—the Aklllalf-i-Na^irt—in the 
fortress of Maimun-dujz, and dedicated it to one of tlK; Muhtaghims of the 
order. When Mangu ICa’an dcsi>atchcd Hulaku into I-ran-Zamin, at the time 
of taking leave of each other, he said to Hulaku, " No doubt you will meet 
with the ^wajah, Na?ir-ud-Din of Tus, who is now among the Isma'tlis 
[some writers say that he was among them against his will, but, as 1 have 
already shown, this is erroneous]. Treat him with honour and favour, and 
send him to me.” When the Tusi reached Hulakfi’s presence, the latter, on 
account of the great distance which separated him from his brother, who had 
left his urtiu for the territory of Manzt, put off, from time to time, sending the 
Khwajah to the ^Ca’an’s presence ; and, by degrees, he became so much taken 
up with him himself, and found him so useful, in combination with his brother 
Shi'ah. the traitor Wazir of Baghdad, as already narrated, that, at last, he 
determined to retain him about his own Court, and in his own service. 
Hearing from Hulaku the objects of the ¥:a'an, the Hiwajah himself proposed 
to Hulaku to carry them out in Azarbatjan, anil he was furnished with a 
mandate accordingly. Four other astronomers and mathematicians were 
associated with him in the erection and furnishing of this observatory— 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, ’Ar»i, Fakhr-ud-Din, Maiaghi, Fakhr-ud-Din, AkhlSIi, 
and Najm-ud- Din, ICazwint; and, in the 57th year from the accession to 
sovereignty of the ^ingiz Khan, the Ra?ad-i-Il-Hiant was erected, and 
important observations began to be carried out. I have no space for fartlier 
details here : hereafter, if time permits, I hope to enter more fully into 
th^ subjcct.s. 

f FOV some account of these matters, sec the notice of Barka’s conversion, 
farther on. 

4 L 
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]^and. the daughter of the Khaltfah—God reward her 1 — 
requested permission from the authority sent in charge of 
them, saying : “ The mausoleum of one of my ancestors is 
situated in the city of Samrl|j:and, namely, that of Kusam, 
son of ’Abbas : permit me to go and visit his tomb.” The 
intendant in charge acceded to her request ; and that 
innocent [creature] proceeded to the mausoleum of Kusam, 
son of ’Abbas,® and celebrated the usual rites observed on 
paying a visit to a tomb, performed a prayer of two genu¬ 
flexions ; and, bowing her face to the ground, prayed, 
saying: “ O God! if this Kusam, son of ’Abbas, my 
ancestor, hath honour in Thy presence, take this Thy 
servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out of the hands 
of these strange men !” The door of compliance was 
opened; and, then and there, «n that act of adoration, 
she transmitted her pure soul to the Most High God. 
God reward her and bless her, and her ancestors, and all 
martyrs of the true faith ! 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi, in the Section 
[entitled] “ Kawa’in,” and in the mention of the outbreak 
of the Turks, quotes a tradition from ’Abd-ullah-i-’Abbas 
—on whom be peace! He says: “ 'Abd-ullah, son of 
'Abbas,® took oath and said, ‘ the Kh ilafat of my posterity 

• son of A 1 -’Abbas, accompanied Sa’id, son of the Khaltfah 
’Usman, who held the government of Kh urasan, and who had been des¬ 
patched, at the head of an army, into Mawara-un-Nahr. Kusam died in that 
territory, and was buried, at $amrVand. 

Mutiammad ^usain ]^an, otherwise Mirza Haidar, the Doghl^t Mughal, 
says in his History respecting the names of certain cities mentioned in 
previous Histories as formerly existing in parts of Central Asia, referred to 
in note at page 889, para. 4, that he himself visited a well-known place in 
Miighalistan. which is known by the name of JU-j)—Yumghal—where there 
was a cupola still standing, with part of an inscription remaining, which he 
read—“ Shah Jaltl, son of ^ugam, son of ’Abbas ”—the rest was wanting, 
and indicated that that was the tomb of the son of the very ly^ugam above 
mentioned. 

* Here occurs a very good example of the use of the i^afat instead of, or 

for, bin, son of. The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M. A., in his “ Contributions 
to the Geography and History of Bengal^' says that “the use of the igafat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in 
prose," and took exception to my use of it. At page irt of the Printed 
Calcutta Text, line second from the bottom, are the following words : 0^ jl 
0^ dll where the igafat is understood for son of, and in line 

three from the top of the following page arc these words : . . , . u/dll -M 
of alt Aifya Now, as “ Mawlawis Khadim Hosain and Abd Al-Hai ” Are 
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will continue^ up to such time as Turks of ruddy counte¬ 
nances, whose faces will be broad like unto a buckler, shall 
overcome their dbminion and grandeur.'” Therefore, 
’Ulama have all [from time to time] given an interpreta¬ 
tion respecting this prediction. Some have said that they 
might be Musalman Turks, and others have said that they 
might be from the tribes of the Turks ‘ of the empire of 
Chin, who would subdue the land of I-ran, Trai^, and 
Baghdad ; but unto all the sages of the world, and 'Ulama 
of the race of Adam—God reward them !—it [now] became 
manifest that the latter interpretation was the correct one, 
and that the downfall of the seat of the Kh ilafat would be 
wrought at the hands of the infidels of Cb tn *—the curse of 
the Almighty be upon them!—because the Lord of the 
Faithful, Al-Musta'$im B’illah—God reward him!—attained 
martyrdom at the hands of that race. 

May the Sultan of Sultans, who, up to this present time, 
continues as usual to read the Khutbah in, and adorn the 
coin with, the name of that lawful Imam and K^alifah,* 

the editors of that Printed Text, under the supervision of Colonel W. N. 
Lees, LL.D., and it comes from Calcutta, where the “Turani idiom’* is so 
much cultivated, one must give these learned men credit for knowing some¬ 
thing of that idiom, and that, if the text, as it stands, was not considered 
right by them, they would not have allowed the words to remain as they are. 
I may add that the Calcutta Printed Text agrees, in this instance, with several 
MSS. copies of the text, and that the only variation is that a few copies leave 
out the tiM, intending ifaiats to be used in both instances. 

* That is to say the descendants of Turk, which, aocordhig to their own 
traditions, the Mu^hals are. This prophecy seems different from that which 
the Sayyids of ^illah referred to. See last para, of the note at page 900 . 

* Our author continual^ styles the Mug2ials infidels of Ch tn. 

* It appears to have bera considered necessary to do this until such time as 
a successor—a S^altfah and Im&m—should be installed. 

This is a pretty good proof that, at Dibit; they were not quite so “ sin¬ 
gularly Ignorant,” nor "strangely indifferent,” as appears to have been 
supposed :—" Wliile the throne of the Khalib became an idle symbol, and 
the centre of TalAm was converted into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest 
Muhammadan conqu est <in partibns infidelium’ most have been singularly 
ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that affected their newly- 
conceded allegiance [7], as the name of the martyred Must’asim [ric] was 
retained on the Dehli coinage for some forty years after his death.”—Thomas: 
" PathXn Kings of Dbhli,” page 25$. 

After the capture of Baghdad, those of the ’Abbis! family who escaped the 
sanguinary Mu|dvds fled into Mifr ; and there, the ruler, Malik plhir-i-Band- 
kadftr, acknowledged Ahmari^, son of ^fkhir, brother of the late JLhaltfah, as 
bis successor to the Shilfi^Bt, at a great meeting assembled for that purpose, 

4 L 2 
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be long preserved and maintained upon the throne of 
sovereignty, for the sake of the honour of the martyrs of 
the family of ’All and of 'Abbas, and the souls of the 
Lords of the Faithful, through the mercy of Him who is 
the Most Merciful of the Merciful 1 

After Hulau had,sacked Baghdad, and had caused the 
people to be martyred, he made over those that remained 
to the Wazir,^ and assigned him a Mughal Shahnah 
[Intcndant] that he might cause them to be collected 
together. When the accursed Wazir returned again to 
Baghdad, and had collected some of the people, and 
located them therein, some of the servants of the Kh alifah. 
who had retired into the Wadi* and remained alive, to the 
number of about 10,000 horsemen,* collected, and, suddenly, 

and then and there did homage to him, on the 9th of Rajab, 659 H. He 
assumed the title of At.-Muntasir. The ruler of Mi;r furnished him with an 
army and all things befitting his position, and despatched him, at his own 
particular request, towards Baghdad, which the new Kh alifah hoped to 
recover. He however encountered a Mufdial army within the limits of Anbar, 
and was slain; after an obstinate battle, in 660 H. Some say he disappeared, 
and was no more heard of. He was succeeded on the 26th of ^afiir, 660 h., 
by Abu- 1 -’AbbSs-i-Atunad, son of I^asan, son of Abu-Bikr, son of ’All, who 
was with him in the battle, and escaped into Mi$r. He took the title of Al- 
Harim, and filled the oifice of Khalifah for upwards of forty years. He died 
at >>> 7 ot H. Thirteen successive Khnl ifnhs of the same family 

filled the office ; and the last, Al-Mutawakkil-’AlA-Ui.lah, was taken 
prisoner by Sultan Saltm, the first of that name, of the ’Usmanli sovereigns, 
when he defeated the Mi^ris in 922 H. The Kh alifah was taken away to 
Constantinople, where he was allowed a pension, and was treated, as long as 
he lived, with all possible respect. With him the family of 'Ab 1 >» became 
extinct—at least, as far as could be discovered—and from that time, down to 
the present day, the ’Ugmanli Sultans claim the office of Kh alifah—the 
spiritual as well as the temporal authority—and as being the guardians of the 
holy places; and all Muhammadan sects but the Shi’ah acknowledge this 
authority. 

* Not according to the Pm.Mnyhal writers. Farther on our author says 
Hulaku had him put to death. 

* Low-lying ground or valley, the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, also 
the channel of a river, marshy grotmd near rivers abounding in canes or 
reeds. 

* In some copies 20CX>. Nothing of this is mentioned by the Pro- Mughal 
writers, as may be easily imagined. Rashid-ud-Dtn however states that the 
Nu-yin Ilka and^Rta BuVa were left at Baghdad, with 3000 [30,000?] Mughal 
horse, as a garrison, but, certainly, two months after, from some reason or other, 
jlka, “with several Amtrs” along with him, reached Ilulaku’s camp in the 
neigh 1 >ourhood of Hamadan. The son of the Sar-Dawat-I)ar, who succeeded 
in gaining Hulaku’s confidence, subsequently served him after the perfidious 
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and unexpectedly, crossed the Dijlah and attacked Bagh¬ 
dad, captured the accursed Wazir, and the Sljaitinah [In- 
tendant] whom the infidel Mughals had installed there, 
and cut them both to pieces. As many of the dependents 
of those accursed ones as fell into their hands, and the 
whole qf the Christians of Baghdad they seized, and des¬ 
patched all of them to hell, and wreaked as much ven¬ 
geance upon those accursed ones as they [the Musalmans] 
were capable of, and withdrew with all speed. When in¬ 
formation of this reached the camp of the Mughals. a body 
of cavalry was despatched to Baghdad. The remnant of 
the Musalmans had departed, and with expedition ; and 
not one among those holy-warriors of Islam was taken. 

Some persons relate, that Hulau, after he had finished 
the affair of Baghdad and the slaughtering of the Musal¬ 
mans, inquired of the Wazir, saying: " Whence was thy 
prosperity ?” The Wazir replied : “ From the seat of the 
Kh ilafat.” Hulau said: " Since thou didst not observe 
the rights of gp'atitude towards thy benefactors, thou art, 
indeed, not worthy of being in my service and he gave 
commands so that they despatched the Wazir—God’s 
curse upon him !—to hell.^ 

fashion of the Mugjials, which may have some reference to the events our 
author refers to, but the particulars are much too Ions' for insertion here. 
Suffice it to say that he succeeded in raising a large MusalmSn force, for a 
particular service, with Hulaku’s consent, at Baghdad -faccording to Rashid- 
ud-Din, but we must take at their value the partial statements of that writer], 
with which he escaped safely into Mi$r. 

r After the capture and sack of Baghdad. BuVa Ttmur, brother of OljSe, one 
of Hulaku's wives, was despatched, at the head of a considerable army, to 
the southward; and, on his reaching the Furat, opposite ^lillah, the traitor 
Sayyids, before referred to, went forth to receive him, constructed a bridge over 
the river for him and his army to cross, and received the Mughals with delight. 
Finding them firm in their loyalty [!], in a few days, he marched from thence, 
and advanced against Wasit, and reached it on the 17th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 

> 656 H. The people refused to surcender, and defended the place ; but, after 
considerable opposition, it was captured by assault, and 40,000 persons were 
put to the sword. Sh ustar open^ its gates ; and Ba?rah, and other places 
in that part, also submitted to the Mughal yoke. On the 12th of Kabi’-ul- 
Akhir, Buhi Timur rejoined the main army ; and on the 19th of the same 
month, the envoys of ^alab, who had come to Ba|^dad, were sent off, bearing 
the insolent letter, concocted by the Shi’ah confidant and counsellor of the 
Mughal barbarian—the Kh waiah Na$lr-ud-Din, the Tusi. The letter is as 
follows :—“ We reached the Camp before Baghdad in the year 656, and the 
noise of the unsparing men was terrible. We challenged the sovereign of that 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OF HULAO TOWARDS l^^ALAB 

AND sham. 

Hulau, the Mughal, after he had satisfied his heart on 
the matter of Baghdad, moved towards Halab, Mayya- 

dty, but he refused to come; and upon him is verified the sa3ring: * We 
seiz^ it with a frightfui violence' [^uk'An : Ivi., 88]. We said to him, 

' We have pressed thee to submit thyself to us. If thou wilt, then wilt thou 
find peace and happiness' [Ibid. IxxiiL, l6]: ‘if thou refusest, thou wilt 
experience shame and misfortune. Do not act like the animal which, with 
his feet, discovered the instrument of his death [and heeded not], or as he, 
who, with his own hand, cut the partition of his own nose. Thou wilt then 
be of the number of those whose works are vain, whose efforts in this 
present life have been wrongly directed, and who imagine they do the 
work which is right’ [Ibid. xviiL, 103-4]. Nothing is impossible to God. 

* Peace be with the man who follows the way whither God directs ’ 1 ” 
[Ibid. zxxv. 18]. 

Soon after the events related above Arbtl was invested. 

After the capture of Ba^dSd, on account of the excessive heat and thirsti- 
neas of that territory, Hulkku, without making any longer stay there, marched 
from his camp at the yubhah.i. Sha ikh.ul.Mukarim, on the 23rd of $afar, and 
returned to Khan]pin, where he had left a part of his urdii and heavy war 
materials. By this time, the treasures of Baglidad, and the valuables taken 
in the fortresses of the Miilhaidah, and such other plunder as had been 
carried away from the frontiers of Rhm, Arman, Karkh, and other parts, had 
been collected there, in the royal treasury, which, along with his adviser, 
Nafir-ud-Dtn, son of ’-Ala-ud-Din, the $iihib or Waztr of Rai, HulSku 
despatched towards Azartdfjan. Malik Majd-ud-Dtn, the Tabriz!, who was 
one'of the ingenious aitd skilful men of that country, was directed to construct a 
strong fortress on a mountain on the shore of the little sea of Urumt and Salmas— 
the Lake Urumtah—and to melt down all this treasure into balisk or ingots 
—the only thing in the nature of coin ever mentioned in the accounts of 
the Mugiials at this period—and place them for safe keeping in the new 
stronghold. 

Hul&kQ then marched from Shankln on his return to his urdO near 
Hamadan, and, after some time, marched into Aaarbaijw. After he reached 
^ara^Btah, Badr-ud-Dlnri-Lulu, ruler of Maufil, presented himself at the end 
of Rajab, 656 H. —^Juiy, 1358 A.D. —being then over ninety years of age, to pay 
homage. He was favourably received, for he also had acted a traitorous part 
in aiding—under compulsion, as a vassal of the infidels—the enemies of his 
faith. He was allow^ to depart, shortly after, on the 6th of Sha ’han. Qn the 
7th, Sull&n 'Izz-ud-Dln, Kai-Kausof Rum arrived—the Rau(at-uf-$afa says he 
joined the Sbfm’s camp at Tabriz before the advance to BaghdSd—and, next 
day, was followed by his brother, Rukn-ud-Dln. 'Izz-ud-Dln bad exasperated 
lIuIftkQ, because he had ventured to oppose the NQ-yln, TinjO, and his forces, 
but, by a simple stratagem of his own, which flatter^ the vanity of Hulftkii, 
and the countenance of the latter’s Christian Shktun, DuhOz or DGkhs, he 
was forgiven. On the 14th of the same month, the AtS-Bak, Sa’d-ud-Dln, 
Abu-Bikr, the $alg]iurl ruler of Firs, also presented himself in the Shan’s 
camp, “to congratulate him on the capture of Baghdid’’ 
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fari]j:}n, and Amid.* This territory they style the DiySr-i- 

About this time command was given to constract the Raaad.i.Tl. iniant , ©r 
Il-Ehant Observatory, referred to in a previous note. 

When Httlaka proposed to move against Bn ^ad, he the 

NQ-yln, Ar]^tu, with a considerable force, against the exceedingly strong 
fortified town of Arbtl [Arbela of European writers, some fifty miles W. of 
which the Macedonian Alexander defeated Dtiil the Persian], held by Ttj-ud> 
Dtn, son of ^alayah, styled the Lord of Arbil. He, on bung summoned, 
came down, and submitted, hut, although he attempted to induce the Kurds, 
who inhabited and garrisoned it, to submit, they would not hear of it, and 
reviled him for proposing it. All Ar^tu’s endeavours to take it were fruitless. 
He sought aid from Badr-ud>Din-i-Lulu, but, before his help came, the Kurds 
sallied out, burnt the Mughal catapults, and slew a great number of the 
enemy. Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu, having arrived to his aid, advised him to retire, 
and give up the attempt to take it then ; but to wait until the heat compelled the 
Kurds to retire to the higher hills before any further effort was made, as it would 
be impossible to take it by force, though it might be obtained by stratagem. 
Ar^tu accordingly gave up the attempt, and retired to Tabriz, leaving Badr- 
ud-Dtn-i>'Lulu to gain possession of it, when the Kurds should have retired to 
the higher ranges from the excessive heat, after which he was to destroy the 
defences. This was subsequently done; and the Kurds retired into Sham. 
The unfortunate Taj-ud-Din was made the victim of the refusal of the Kurds 
to surrender the place ; and he was taken to Hulaku’s presence, and, by his 
orders, was butchered. 

• The envoys having returned from Sham with unfavourable replies from 
the Amtrs and ^kims of that territory, Hulaku determined to march against 
them. Previous to his entering i-ran-Zamfn, the Sultan of Wala h, the Malik 
Un-Nafir, had despatched his Wazir, Zain*ud-Din, Hafifi, to the urdu of 
Mangu Ka’an, tendering his,homage, and in return received a farman couched 
in conciliatory and favourable words—the Fanakati says a yar/tsi, confirming 
him in his dominions, and a pdezak of exemption from tribute. When Hulakh 
entered'I-ran>Zamin, Un-Najir still continued to express his loyalty and sub¬ 
mission, but, secretly. Nevertheless, his proceedings became known to the 
other rulers in S^ara, and they conspired against him ; and he was forced to 
seek aid from Hulaku, and fled to his camp. These facts urged the latter 
still more in his determination to reduce those rulers to submission. Before 
setting out, he informed Malik Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu, that he should excuse him 
from accompanying him on this expedition, on account of his great age, but 
that his son, Malik $alih, should be sent in his place fwith a contingent, as a 
hostage for his father]. His son arrived in due time ; and Turkan Khatiin. 
daughter of the unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din, Kh warazm Shah, who h.ad 
been brought up, from an ihfant, in the Haram of one of the Mughal Kh .ituns. 
and who had been sent along with Hulaku, by Mangu’s command, in order 
that he might bestow her in marriage on some suitable person in I-raii-Zamin, 
was united to him. 

HulSku now put his troops in motion from Az.arbaljan. Tlie Nu-ytn, 
Kaibu^a, was despatched at the head of a strong force, forming the van ; the 
troops under the Nu-yin, Sunja^, formed the right of his army, while the 
Nu-ytn Tanju led the left [Rashid-ud-Din .says T.inju and Sang^ur led the 
right] ; and, on the 22nd of Ramazitn, 657 Ji.—20th September, 1258 .■t.D., 
HulakQ set out with the centre, or main body, towards Shim. 
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Bakr; and this is the country of the son of Shihab-ud- 

On reaching the Ala-TaV> or Tight or Dight all three of which forms are 
correct, he was much pleased with the pasturage thereabouts, and gave it the 
name of Lanba falso written Labna]—Saphut U,) or M], and, in a 

place therein, built a Same for himself. It lies a few miles to the west of 
Bayazid, a place often mentioned of late, and near the N. shore of the Lake 
Wan [vul. Van], near the head waters of the eastern branch of the Fuiit, 
[Euphrates] ; and, by way of Akhlat, he entered the territory of the Kurds. 
They were particularly obnoxious to the Muf^tals, for they had, under the 
banner of the later Khalifahs, routed them on several occasions; and wher¬ 
ever they were found they were mercilessly butchered. On reaching the 
Diyai-i-liakr, llutaku first despatched his son, Yfishmut, with the Nu-ytn, 
Suntae, against Mayya-fari^in [Martyropolis], and Marddin, while Malik 
$alih was sent against Amid [Amadia], but certainly without a Mughal, 
and a Mughal force, to look after him. Our author, however, distinctly 
states, that Malik $Mih was with the Shah-zadah. Yushmut. at the investment 
of Mayya-farilfin. Hulaku then proceeded to reduce Kuhah, and, after little 
effort, gained possession of it. He then attacked Danisur, l^arran, and 
Nisibin, took them by storm, massacred the people, and sacked the places. 
He then crossed the Furat, and, suddenly and unexpectedly, appeared before 
l^alab. The inhabitants, awate of the strength of the place, resolved to 
defend it. It was closely invested, and held out for a week, but, after tliat 
time, it was assaulted and captured in iSi-^ijjah, the Mughals having effected 
a lodgment at the Bab'Ul-’IraV, or ’irah Gateway: the citadel held out for 
forty days after that. Fakhr-ud-Dtn, SsVi, who was acquainted with the 
place, was put in charge of the city and fortress, and the Bakltall^ Tukal, 
was made gljahnah [Intendant]. The ^ab!b-us-Siyar, however, states 
that Hulaku, after promising the people of l^alab safety for their lives and 
property to induce them to surrender, made a general massacre of them, and 
sacked the city during seven days. The capture of the strong fortress of 
^azara, west of Halab, next followed ; and the inhabitants, although their 
lives had been solemnly promised them, were all massacred. On leaving Halab, 
however, a general complaint was made against Fakhr-ud-Din’s tyranny, and 
he was put to death i and the Wazir of the Malik-un-Na$ir, Zain-ud-Din, 
before referred to, was put in charge of the administration. After this, 
Hulaku prepared to attack DamashVt hut the authorities there, having taken 
warning from the fate of ^alab, made overtures, on the arrival of the van of 
his army, through certain Bulghnrt merchants, and submitted. With the 
capitulation of Damashl^, all Sham came under the sway of the Mughals. 

It was at this juncture that the Nu-yfn Shihtur or Shiktur. who had been 
despatched by HulakB to his brother's presence after the capture of Baghd^ 
[Kashid-ud-Utn, when mentioning the despatch of Mangu’s share of the 
plunder, says the Nu-yin, sent in charge of it, was called Hulaju], arrived in 
his camp, near I^alab, having come with all possible speed, bringing him the 
tidings of Mangu ](|[a’an’s death. Hulaku’s sorrow was great, but he kept it 
secret within his own breast, and suddenly resolved to return into AiarlntjSn, 
in expectation that troubles would arise respecting the succession. He set out 
without further delay, leaving the Nu-ytn, KaibuV&, the NSemin, to guard his 
conquests in ShSm; and reached Akhlat, 24th of JamSdt-ul-Akhir, 658- H. 

In a “ History 0/Persia," by Sir John Malcolm, the author, quoting Dea 
Guignes, states [p. 423, vol. I.] that "Hulakoo” was "desirous of returning 
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Dtn-i-Ghazi-i •-Malik-ul-’Adil, of Sham, and his [the son’s] 
title is Malik-ul-Kamil. He is a man of great godliness 
and sincere piety. 

The cause of Hulau’s proceeding into that territory was 
this. The son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi was Malik 
of Mayya-fari^pin, Marddin,* and Amid ; and these three 
towns [cities] and fortresses of that territory appertained 
to him. When the army of Jurmaghun, and the Nu-in, 
Taju [Tanju], who subdued Arran, Azarbaijan, and 'Irak, 
carried their incursions to the frontiers of this territory, 
the Maliks on those confines all requested Mughal Shah- 
nahs [Intendants], and this son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
fihazi—the Malik-ul-Kamil [Muhammad]—determined to 
proceed and reach the presence of Mangu I^an, [and did so,] 
and, from him, he obtained a special honorary dress.* The 
reason of his obtaining it was this, that, at a drinking party, 
Mangu requested the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi 
to drink wine, and he refused, and did not drink it.* 
Mangu Khan inquired of him the reason of his refusal. 

to Tartary to take possession of the government of his native country,” now 
become “vacant,” but that “the defeat of his general by the prince of the 
Mamelukes [Mamluks?] compelled him to abandon the design,” etc., etc. 
This however is as far from being correct as the statement at p.igc 382 of the 
same volume, that “ llulakoo” was " Uie son of Chetighiz." Isee last para, of 
note *, at page 1279. 

* If I did not put an ifafat here, which stands for “ son of,” I should make a 
great bhfndcr. The person referr^ to is styled Al-Malik-ul-Muraffar, Shiliab- 
ud-Din—by some entitled, Takl-ud-Diii-Al-Ghazi—son of Al-Malik-ul-’Adil, 
Abu-Uik(, son of Aiyub, ^on of Shadi. Al-Kurdi ; and, consequently, Shihab. 
ud-Din-AI-Qhuf was a nephew of Sultan $alah-ud>Din, Yusuf. The Malik. 
ul-’Adil, during his lifetime, entrusted the government of the different parts of 
his kingdom to his sons, of whom he had several, but this particular branch 
never ruled over Sham or in Mijr. The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, suc¬ 
ceeded his father as ruler of Mayya-farihin and its dependencies, in 643 H. 
See page 226, See also Calcutta Text, page l•n•, line 11. 

‘ Marddin was under a different ruler at this period, but he may, previously, 
have been Subject to Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi. See note *, page 1275, pars, i j. 

* It Ls stated in Alfi that the Malik-ul-Kamil was the first of any of the rulers 
of those parts to proceed to the presence of Mangu Ka’an, in consequence of 
which he was received and treated with great honour. He subsequently re¬ 
ceived a yarligk confirming him in his territoiy, and a paezak or exemption 
from all taxes and public burdens. The paezak was not peculiar to the 
Mughals. 

* The word used is “ gharSb,” not necessarily wine, but drink of any sort. 
Here, however, intoxicating drink is referred to, probably the Mughal beverage, 
fermented mare’s milk. 
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He replied: “ Because it is forbidden by the Musalman 
religion ; and I will not act contrary to my faith.” Mangu 
Kha n was pleased with this speech, and, in that very 
assembly, invested him with the tunic he had on, and 
showed him great honour. From this incident it appears 
that the dignity inherent in the Musalman faith is, every¬ 
where, advantageous, both unto infidel and Musalman. 

In short, when Hulau was appointed to proceed into 
the land of I-ran, Mangu Kh an commanded that the Malik- 
ul-Kamil should return towards ’Ajam along with Hulau, 
and they reached the territory of 'Irak. Hulau deter¬ 
mined to molest Baghdad, and had directed the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- Gh azi. that, from 
his territory, he should bring 7000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to Baghdad, and render assistance. The son of Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din-i- Gh azt replied : “ The extent of my forces 
is not so great that it is possible to furnish such a number : 
more than about 2000 horse and 5000 or 6000 foot I am 
unable to bring.” Hulau importuned him in demanding 
a larger number of cavalry, and the Malik-ul-Kamil per¬ 
sisted in his reply ; and Hulau, in secret, said to his Wazir,* 
who was a Musalman, an eminent man of Samrkand : 
“ It seems to me that Kamil meditates rebellion in his 
mind, and that he will not join with us ; and it is neces¬ 
sary to put him to death.” The Samrkandt Musalman 
Waztr was fond of the Malik-ul-Kamil, and he, secretly, 
acquainted him with this idea and design. The next day, 
the h|^lik-ul-Kamil went to Hulau and asked permission 
to go out hunting. He set out from that place [where 
they then were], accompanied by eighty horsemen of his 
own; and, with the utmost expedition, got out of the 
Mughal camp, and pushed on towards his own countiy, 
so that, in the space of seven days, he reached it, and 
gave orders to put to death all the Mughal Shahnahs 
[Intendants] ‘ in his territory, by pinning them against the 

** The Calcutta Printed Text leaves out Hulau here, and so, as that text 
stands, the Malik-ul-Kamil said this to his Wazfr : not Huld$ to his Minister I 
The Editors must have been much enlightened from their own version. The 
same text is defective a few lines farther on. 

* Located in his cities and territory. The text is defective here, in all copies, 
respecting these Shahnahs. Here tlie' best British Museum Text ends, all the 
rest being wanting. 
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walls by means of five spikes—one mortal one being driven 
into the forehead, and four others into the feet and hands. 

When three days passed, since his disappearance, HulaQ 
became aware of the fact of his flight; and despatched 
horse and foot in pursuit of him, but they did not. And him, 
and again returned. 

The Malik-ul-Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-D!n-i- 
Ghazl, when he reached his own territory, despatched 
emissaries to the presence of Zahir, the Ma]ik-un>Na$ir,* 
and solicited his assistance, and that he would assemble 
his troops and come [along with him] to the seat of the 
Khilafat, Baghdad. The Malik-un-Na$ir agreed to aid 
him ; and the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi [L e. the 


* The Calcutta Text is deplorably bad here again, indeed throughout this 
Chapter. 

When it became known that Hulaku meditated hostility towards the TOial t. 
fah, and had prepared to move against Baghdad, the Malik>ul>Kamil, Mu^m« 
mad, as might naturally be expected, could not look on calmly with folded 
arms and see the successor of his Prophet, and head of the Musalman faith, 
assailed, and the seat of the Eholifah’s power, and centre of IslSm, captured, 
and sacked by infidels. He therefore had gone to the Malik-un-Na^ir, ruler of 
Sham, and endeavoured to induce him and others to join him with their forces, 
and march to the Kh altfah*s support, as our author also states, but the Malik* 
un-Na$ir showed carelessness, selfishness, and negligence, in the matter until it 
was too late, and the opportunity lost. 

This ruler must not be confounded with the Malik-un-Na$ir, Da’ud, son of 
the Malik-ul-Mu’a{{am, Sharaf-ud- Uin, ’Isa, who was a grandson of the Malik* 
ul-'Adil, Saif-ud-Dm, Abu-Bikr [brother of Suljan $ala^-ud-Din, Yusuf] : 
the titles of these Kurdiah Piiiices are so much alike that they are liable to be 
confused. ' The ruler of I^alab and Sham, here referred to, is the Malik-un* 
Na;ir, $alab>ud-Dtn, Yusuf [not 2 ahir; he was named after his great grand¬ 
father], son of the Malik-ul-’Aztz, son of the Malik-us-Zahir, Ghiya§-ud-Din, 
Abri.Mansflr-i- Gh azi. third son of §alab-ud-Din, Yusuf. The Malik-ul-’Aziz 
died in 634 H., and was succeeded by the Malik-un-Na$ir. Rubruquis saw 
the envoy of the Malik-un.Na?ir at Mangu Ifa’an’s Court. See note *, page 
221 . 

W'e are informed, in the Mongols Proper" [page 205], from D’Ohsson, ap¬ 
parently, that “ Syria was at this time ruled over by Nassir Saladin Yussuf, a 
great grandson of the great Saladin," while a little farther on [pp. 205-208] 
we are likewise informed, that his name was " Prince Nassir Seif ud din ibn 
Yagniur Alai ud din el Kaimeri ’’! This strange jumble of names, probably, 
is the several ways in which “ the embossed bowl ’’ is made by those "specially 
skilled in their various crafts,” but the above, with some other specimens which 
I have given, seem mure after " the case of the western farmer whittling his 
own chairs and tables with his pocket knife,’’ as we are told at p. vii of that 
book. Saif-ud-Dln, Al-Kaimarl, also written I^amirt, was one of the Malik- 
un-Na}ir’s Amirs. 
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Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad], with the whole of his troops, 
horse and foot, marched towards Baghdad [to aid the 
Kh alifah], On the way he received information of the 
downfall of Baghdad, and the martyrdom of the Lord of 
the Faithful. He turned back again with the utmost ex¬ 
pedition, strengthened his fortresses and cities, and gave 
intimation to the nomads of his territory, so that the whole 
of them sought shelter in places of strength, whilst he 
himself entered and took up his quarters in the fortress of 
Mayya-farikin, and prepared for holy warfare against the 
infidels. 

Mayya-farikin is a small city and strong fortress ; and 
to the north of it is a mountain of considerable height, 
and within the city ^ is a monastery [of Christian priests] 
which they call Markumah, and that Markumah is a place 
of sanctity. From the foot of that mountain a large stream 
flows, and, in the tag-ab [low ground where water collects ®] 
in which the city stands, much water collects ; and, to the 
south of the city are gardens, and, to the east of it, are 
tombs. The place has a fortified hill, and walls with 
ramparts [of stone], and a parapet.* 


r The Calcutta Printed Text is deplorably bad here, and places the mar- 
Ikiima/t on the top of the mountain, which is contrary to fact. 

* See note *, page 334, for an explanation of tag-ab. Some copies of the 
text, instead of Joot of the mountain, have top of the mountain. This stream 
is one of the tributaries of the Dijlah or Tigris. 

* It is said to have been surrounded with a strong wall of stone, and to 

have possessed two strong castles. “ Mayya-farilt:m is a celebrate<l city in the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, near a feeder of the Dijlah or Tigris. There was a church of the 
Christians there from the time of the Masiha—on whom be jieace !—and some 
of its walls still remain. They relate that there was a physician whose name 
was Maronsa or Marunga, of the kindred of Konstantin, the Lord of Kumfah* 
i-Kibri [Rome] ; and a daughter of Shapur-i-Za-l-AktSf [that is “ ghapur of 
the Shoulder-Blades,” because he caused every 'Arab who fell into his power 
to be deprived of his shoulder-blades. Such is well known from the Persian 
historians, but Gibbon, in his History, assures us, on the. authority of D’Her- 
BELOT, tliat aihetemsitfSigoifiei^protatoro/the nation” Xl had 

fidlen grievously sick, even unto death, and the physicians of FKrs were totally 
unable to cure her. Some of Sbapur’s courtiers—lords of his Court—suggested 
that it was advisable to send for Maronga, whose skill was famous, and so 
Sha pnr sent to Konstanttn, saying : “ Send Marongl," and Konstanttn did 
so. When MaronjS arrived he set about curing the daughter of Sbapiir, and 
the remedies he administered had the desired effect, and her cure was brought 
about 

“This good service was duly appreciated bythc King, and he said to Maronja: 
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and turned their faces towards the fortress. For epcampic, 
there were more than io,C)CX} valiant men under shields,* 
whom they brought upwards. The Musalmans had given 
them time, so that they ascended more than the distance 
of two arrow flights towards the fortress, and not a man of 
the Musalmans appeared in view. When between the in- 
fldels and the Musalmans about one hundred yards of the 
side of the hill remained, they beat the kettle-drums within 
the fortress, and the holy warriors and champions—^leaders 
and common men—all raised a shout, cut away the mill¬ 
stones, beams, and ropes, and sent the great stones rolling 
down. Almighty God so willed it, that not a single indi¬ 
vidual among the infidel force should escape being killed, 
wounded, or disabled; and, from the summit* of the hill to 
the base of the same, Mughals and renegades lay prostrate 
together, and a great number of the Mu gha l grandees, 
Nu-ins, and Bahadurs, went to hell. 

The remainder of the Mughal arm)' arose and retired 
from before the foot of the fortress. This victory, bestowed 
through the grace of Almighty God, according to the pro¬ 
mise : “It is a duty incumbent on Us to help the Believers” 
—took place on Thursday,* in the year 620 H. 

On Sunday, the 12th of the same month, they [the 
Mughals] sprung an ambuscade against the fortress of 
Tulak,* and made determined attacks upon it; and, on 


* The words, or compound word, here used, differ considerably in different 
copies of the text, but one has plainly —another —and two others 

and respectively ; and all three last are probably intended for the 
first, which is the name of a description of shield or buckler made of buffalo 
hide ; and this would signify men under bucklers, as rendered above. The 
Printed Text has jlf^ 

* Every copy has fort——instead of hill—jli—but the error is palpable. 
The Mughals were within about one hundred yards of the foot of the •wails 
when the great stones were sent rolling down upon them, and they had 
no chance of gaining the top of the fortress. Had they been able to reach that 
they might have captured the place. 

* Here is one of the justly “ vaunted impregnable castles and fortresses" 
which were not “without exception captured,” as the Kaslighar Mission 
History informs us they were. 

The month is wanting in every copy of the text collated, but, from what 
has been stated at page 1065, that in the first month of the year 619 H. tli< 
Mughals set out to invest it the second time, and that this happened in 620 H., 
the fortress must have held out over a year. 

* As usual with our author, this circumstance he leaves out altogether in his 
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that day, the infidels lost great ..numbers of men killed 
before that fortress ; and then they retired. 

When the infidel Mughsds had withdrawn from TCh tir- 
as^, and the jibOl [mountain tracts] of Gh ur and Khurasan 
had become clear of that host, Malik l^utb-ud-Dln, Husain, 
resolved upon retiring into HindOst^, together with other 
Maliks of G^ur, such, for example, as Malik Saraj-ud-Din, 
'Umr-i-Biarogli,* from the territory of Jar,’f-and Malik Saif- 
ud-Dln, and others, all joined him, and, with their families 
and dependents, set out. By destiny’s decree, a force from 
the infidel Mugjials’ main army was nominated [about this 
time] for the purpose of ravaging Khurasan, and, at the head 
of that army, was a Mughal of note, whose name was 
ll^azil MaAjuk ; and it entered Kh urasan. From the side 
of Hirat and Isfizar it advanced to the foot of the fortress of 
Tulak,* and every Musalman the Mughals found within 
the fortress [of Sa’if-rud] they martyred, or made captive. 
There they obtained information from the captives of the 
departure of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with other Maliks 
of Ghur, with their families and dependents, and their 
followers. They set out after the Ghurl forces, and, on the 
banks of the river Arghand,* discovered them, engaged in 
constructing a bridge over that river, in order that they 
might pass over the troops, families and dependents, and 
effects. Suddenly and unexpectedly, the Mughals came 
upon them. Malik Saif-ud-Din, with his followers, sought 

account of the fortress of Tulak already given, but gives it here in the account 
of Saif-rud ; and, since the month is not mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
it cannot be gathered from this. See page lo6i. 

* This term is both written Kh aroshi and Ekaroshtt, as well as TCh aroah. 
See pages 433, and 493. 

t Thus in the best and in the greater number of copies of the text, but in 
others JU. and respectively. It is some district in Gh ur evidently, but no 
such place has been before mentioned in this work. 

*, Our author must mean from the side of Isfizar and ^ going from 

the latter to the former place, or in its direction, would be moving farther from 
the river Arghand. The fortress of Saif-rud must, from this, havd been aban¬ 
doned in a defenceless state. 

• Not the “ rrzw Arghand-ab”—Urgundab, or Urghundab, is entirely out 
of the question, and, indeed, it may be said that no such river exists —ab itself 
means river and water, and we might as well say the river Arghand river or 
water, which is the real signification of “ river A rghand . 5 h. ” The word 
Arghand signifies angry, full of rage, impetuous, bold, etc., and thus denotes 
what the river is. 
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the protection of the hiUe, and so remained safe, Rnd again 
retired towards tlie mountains of Qhur. Malik Saraj-ud- 
Din, ’Umr-i-IQ^rc^, stood to fight, and was martyred; 
and Malik ^utb>ud>Dtn, Husain, by great stratagem,' 
dashed his horse into the river, and, with a few men, 
emerged from it [on the opposite bank]. All the rest of 
the Amtrs of GhQr, chieftains, and warriors, and the females, 
all attained martyrdom, including the sisters, daughters, 
and kinsfolk of Malik ^Cutb-ud-Din, Husain. 

From thence the Mughal army returned again towards 
Ghur and KhurSsan. 

THE FALL OF THE FORT OF ASHIYAR, OF GHARJTSTAm,* 
AND OTHER FORTRESSES. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated, that, when the 
Qhingiz l^an determined to advance from his camp at 
the Pushtah [hill] of Nu’man of Tal-kan of Khurasan * to¬ 
wards Ghaznin. he left behind there his baggage and heavy 
materials, and his treasures, because it was impossible for 
wheeled carriages to be taken into the defiles and passes 

> Some of the best copies of the text have ftt/f —with, or after 
much lighting, and some others have J,ti—with a numerous follow, 
ing, but 1 read it Je?—by much or great stratagem. The reason for 

so doing is that it is said that the Malik who stood to light was killed, and 
that Malik Euth-ud-Din, Husain, with a few Ibllowers, reached the opposite 
bank. It is possible many persons may have been drowned in crossing, but 
our author does not say so. Malik Euth-ud-Din. Husain, had probably heard 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn’s feat on the Indus, and here followed his sovereign’s 
daring example. 

It was this same Malik Husain, who recovered the body of 

his wounded Sultan, ’Ala-ud-Dln, Utsuz, mentioned at page 416, which see, 
and gained great renown in India. At last he fell a victim to ingratitude, or, 
as some state, intrigue on the part of Ulugli Sl^n. See pages 702, 798, and 
833. 

* The best Paris copy of the text always blunders at this name, respecting 
which there is not the shadow of a doubt, and turns it into “ G]iaxistin the 
scribe appears to have imagined that Ghuzsistan was meant. Here is another 
proof respecting the position of Tal-kan, and also another proof against a siege 
of any such fortress os BSmfan, which is said to have stopped the Mughal 
Khan on his way to Ghaxntn. No other author whosoever mentions his 
having left his heavy materials, baggage, and wheeled carriages, behind at this 
place, no other writer enters into such interesting and valuable details 
respecting these strongholds, and the doings of the Mughals in these parts. 

• Gha rjistin is a district or province, once an independent principality of 
Khurasan. See ]>age 341. 
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of <SbiarjtstSn, by reason of the very mountainous nature of 
that country, and the impracticability of the roads. When 
the Mughal army moved towards Qh^znln, only a small 
force was left behind for the protection of the heavy 
materials, baggage, and wheeled-carriages. The fortresses 
of Gh arjistan of Kh urasan were near by, namely, the for¬ 
tresses of Rang,* and Bindar [Pindar], Balarwan,* La gh rl.* 
Siya-Khanah.^ Sabekji,* and Ashivar. The most of these 
fortresses are galleries on the faces of the mountains, in 
such wise that the rain falls upon the inhabitants of those 
strongholds, and springs of water flow forth in front of the 
galleries of [forming] these fortifications.® 

Within the fortress of Ashiyar was a Gharjah' Amir of 
great determination and energy, and his name was Amir 


* In some copies of the text the name of this fortress is written ah, 
—Rang, and in others ohj—Zang. The former appears the most corrtet, 
according to tKe most trustworthy copies of the text. .See page 1003. 

* Here, as at page 115, the name of this fortress is written in some of the 
less trustworthy copies of the text, Yalarwan, with 1 for 1—one has BtrwSn— 

—and one which may be read in various ways. See also page 436. 

It is the stronghold in which IQiusrau Malik, the last of the Mahmudt 
Sultans of Qliazntn, was confined, and, subsequently, put to death, together 
with his son, Bahram Shah, who was kept in captivity within the walls of 
Saif-rud of Gh ur. 

* A native of this place was feudatory of Lakhap-or in 642 H. See 
page 739. 

1 At page 416, this fortress, in some copies, is styled «iU. Is.. —SatS- 
Ehanah as well as siU. —Siya-Sh^ah. Here, however, the different 
MSS. vary still more, for, whilst two of the three best [the oldest 
abruptly terminates at page 1026] here have U.—SatS- lOia nah. and 
silk — Shiva or Shta.IChanali, others have 4>U. Ua—Shina- Ttha nah^ and 
illk Si-Si^hudi, and some, the more modem copies, turn it into — 

Sangah, which is a totally different place, in Mandeab, not in Qliarjist&n. 
See pages 331 and 340. 

* At page 363, the name of this fortress is as above, in the best copies of 

the text, and in others varies considerably, as stated in the foot-note; but 
here one of three oldest and best copies has what may be read either — 
Sanbagjt or Sanbakjt, or —Sabangjt or Safaankjl, whilst another of 

the three best copies has without any diacritical points whatever. 

Baihal^t mentions a fort of Sabekb——as somewhere near Ghazntn. 
probably west of it, but the latter must be a different place. 

* Our author has described these famous strongholds so plainly that, should 
ever an opportunity offer of exploring these parts, of which we know com¬ 
paratively nothing, there will not be much difficulty, from their peculiarity, in 
finding them. They appear to be excavations in the rocks something after the 
fa.shion of the excavations near the present BuntSn. 

' That is to say, a native of (JharjistAn. 
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Mul^mmad, the Maragl^ani.’ As there was a vast amount 
of wealth, and also innumerable captives, and numerous 
horses, in the Mughal camp [at the Pushtah-i-Nu*m5n]. Amir 
Muh^immad-i-Maraglicmi, with a strong force, started from 
the fortress of Agl^iyar, and seized upon as many wheeled 
carriages, laden with gold and other wealth, as he possibly 
could, from the Mugl^al camp, set a great number of 
captives free, and obtained possession of many horses. On 
one or two occasions Amir Muhammad performed such 
like feats of daring, and displayed similar detCTmination.* 

When the CJiingiz Kh an set out from the territory of 
Gibari towards Turkistan, and despatched his son, Uktae, 
towards Gljur, Uktae, that winter, fixed his camp between 
Firuz-koh and Ghaznin. and sent out bodies of his forces 
in every direction, as has been previously recorded.'* The 

* See page 1003. He was the ancestor of the Kurat dynasty. 

* Which it is almost needless to state will not be found chronicled in any 
pro-Mughal history. 

* See page 1047. 

Strange to say, our author, although he reiers in detail to the despatch of 
Uktae with an army, never refers, in the most remote manner, to Chaghatae 
and the force under him, nor will any reference to it he found under the 
reigns of ^aba-jah or l-yal-timish- I will, therefore, notice, as briefly as 
possible, what the subsequent writers mention on the subject. 

Alarming accounts, as our author also mentions at page 10S4, reached the 
Chingiz Kha n respecting the state of affairs in TingVut and Kh itae in conse¬ 
quence of his prolonged absence in the west, and that the TingVutts and 
Khita-fs were preparing to throw off the Mughal yoke. Having held counsel 
with hia sons, the Nu-ytn, ^arfichar [the ancestor of Amtr Timur], and other 
Nu-ytns and chiefs, he determined to despatch a force to endeavour to find out 
Sul^n Jalal-ud-Dln, wherever he might be, for his existence troubled him, 
and whose prowess and dnergy he feared. It was further determined that this 
army, which was to be very powerful, should push on as far as the limits of 
Ktch and the Mukranat [Le. the Muki^s], and the frontiers of Hind. This 
army was put under the command of flhaghatap, and he was directed to utterly 
devastate and ruin the countries through which he passed, in order that the 
SullSn might have no means of acquiring strength or resources, or of recovering 
himself, and be completely crippled. 

A second army was to be placed under the command of Ukt 3 e, which was 
to advance from the valley of the river of Sind towards diaznfn, and was to 
devastate the country in that direction, and so utterly destroy that city that 
there diould be no more inducement for Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln to return there. 
But our author’s account, as given above, of the movements of this force, is 
much more dear. It was also intimated that, towards the close of the cold 
season, the great urJH would be moved towards Turan Zamln. 

'Fhe army under CJia^tatSc, which was the most numerous, penetrated into 
Sind and the Mukriui&t, bpt, strange to say, nut one of the pro-Mughal writers 
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Nfl-tn Abkah,* who was the Am!r of 10,000 ManjaaMJ^^U 

* See page 1047. 


referred to above, and previonaly, says by what route it went, and no reference 
is made to it either under the reign of ^b&-jah or I-yal-tlmish. This army is 
said to have overrun the whole of the territories in question, and to have 
wintered [the winter of 619-20 H.—a.d. 1222-23], within the limits of a terri¬ 
tory named KSlinjar——on the banks of the Sind river [but the name is 
also written^—Lanjar—^If—KSnjar, and even —Lanhar, the letter ^ in 
the latter, however, is without points, and mav be intended for j, dl, or 
kh. The Raufat-us-$afa calls it KSlanjt—the ruler of which part 
of the country was the Sdar, Ahmad ; but who he was, and whether he was 
independent, or the feudatory of any sovereign, the chroniclers say not ; 
and he is not known to the historians of Hind or Sind. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarilth says he passed the hot season on the confines or 
frontiers of uy but this name, being without points, is unintelligible, and 
that the ruler of this part was the Salar, Ahmad. 

The fort in which Isra’il, the Saljuk, was imprisoned and died, referred 
to at page 117, and note *, is spelt like the first name mentioned, and 
with long a——and the word the Raufat-u;-$afa may have been 

originally. This fort lay, we are told, in the Multan province, and was 
subsequently called Talwarah, but the place where diaghatae’s army wintered 
is said to have been on the banks of the Sind. 

Whoever this .SalSr Ahmad was, he b said to have done his utmost to sup¬ 
ply the requirements of the hlugJials, and the subsistence of that great army. 
It, however, became prostrated with sickness through the unhealthiness of the 
climate [in the "Mongols Proper" this sickness, by mistake, is transferred to 
his father’s army !], and also impeded with a vast number of captives, in such 
wise that, in every tent [or dwelling, or hut—the word used is kJianah\, there 
were from ten to twenty, or twenty to forty, and they had the task of bringing 
and preparing the food of the army. In this sickly state of his troops, 
Chaghatae issued commands for each captive to clean 400 tnanns [of 4 sers or 
8 lbs. each] of rice—and this shows they were in a rice-growing country—and 
the task was completed within the following week. His next command was 
to massacre the whole of these Hindus [sic in MSS.h and, by the next morn¬ 
ing, they were all killed, and their bodies lay about in great heaps. How 
unjust to call those times the dark ages I The Mughals, barbarians and 
infidels as they were, carried on war as it was carried on by “ Christians ” in 
the years of grace 1877 and 1878. 

Whether the object of this massacre was to prevent an outbreak among the 
captives in the weak sUte of his army, who can tell ? Another strange thing 
is that, throughout the year 619 h., and in the hot season of 620 H., Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din was in the countries on the Indus which constitute the present 
Panjab, had defeated the Khokhars, and afterwards gained their alliance, and 
had overthrown Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din, E^aba-jah, before Oehchah. Towards 
the latter part of 620 H., Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had come by way of Multin and 
Oebebah to Shiwstan, the modem Si^wan, and into Lower Sind, remained 
there several months, sent an expedition as far east as Nahrwalah in Guzarat, 
and only moved from .Sind, by way of Mukran, in 621 11., on his way into 
’lra\t, on hearing of the movement of a numerous army of Mugbals, whichj if 
the accounts of these writers are correct, must have been this very army. See 
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[catapult workers], he nominated to proceed [with his men] 

note *, page 293. It is therefore difficult to imagine whereabouts “ Killinjar’* 
^as, **near the banks of the Sind,” where C^iiagliatae and his army could 
have pas^ the winter of 620 H,, and still more so that he could obtain no 
information respecting the Sul^Sn, as will be mentioned presently; he could 
not have searched very diligently for him. It would have been a grand oppor¬ 
tunity for the Sultan to have fallen upon the Mughals had he known the state 
they were in. 

To return to the movements of diaghatae. He, finding no trace of the 
Saltfin or his whereabouts, as soon as his troops had somewhat recovered from 
their sickness, determined to return, and set out, accordingly, on his way back 
to Turan-Zamfn. It is a long march from the territory of Mukran to the 
Hindu-Koh, and yet the Mu^al historians say not one word respecting the 
route followed. 

I find the author of the “Mongols Proper'' pages 90 and 91, quoting 
Wolff on this very subject, but, as Wolff often makes strange statements, 
one of which is contained in the passage referred to under, and as he gives 
no authorities, his statements are not very reliable. The passage is this c 
" While Jingis retired northwards his son Jagatai [this is the “ Mongol Proper" 
name for Chaghatae, probably] made a raid into Kerman in pursuit of 
Rokn-ud-din, a brother of Jalal-ifd-din [!]. He advanced as far as Ter 
[according to Abu-Isha|c, the Istakhurt, Tiz is a seaport in Mukran], on the 
borders of the Indian Oceah, passed through Beloochistan [which, being an 
entirely modem name, will not be found in any early att/Aor], where he win¬ 
tered, and where he also lost a large number of his soldiers, and returned by 
the mountain land of the Afghans [this last clause of the sentence must also be 
Wolff’s own. The land of the Afghans in that day was very small], where he 
was joined by Bela Noyan,” etc., etc. See page 281, and note •. 

I must now notice the proceedings of the army under Uktae, which are but 
slightly alluded to by the writers I take this from ; but our author supplies 
some details not mentioned by them, as they, writing while in the employ of 
Mugh^ sovereigns, only cared to chronicle successes. 

Uktae, having marched from the valley of the Sind river, reached Ghazntn. 
and all the offers of submission and obedience tendered by its inhabitants were 
of no avail [the writers appear to have forgotten that they previously stated 
that, on his advance to the Indus, the Chingiz Kh an had “ leff Mahmud, 
Yalwaj, at Qhttrnin as his Daroghah.” What had become of him in the mean¬ 
time ?], because Sulj;an JalM-ud-Din was still alive, and a source of anxiety to 
his foes, who feared he would make head again ; so Ghaznin was sacked and 
totally destroyed, its inhabitants massacred, and the parts through which he 
passed were devastated, and all buildings utterly destroyed. Ghaznin never 
recovered this. Uktae, after this feat, when the season arrived, proceeded by 
way of the Garm-sir of Hirat, and set out for Mawara-un-Nahr. For the 
further movements of the Ch ingiz Kh an and his sons on their return home¬ 
ward, see page 1081. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashgar Mission History, referring to 
“Changir” sending his son “ Aoktay in mid-winter to Ghazni and Ghor, 
there to wipe out in the blood of the people the disaster his troops had suffered 
at the hands of Jaliluddin at Panvan,” which he is said to have done so effec¬ 
tually during a “campaign of two years,” that “the aboriginal Aryan stock ” 
were aniiihilalcd, considers the Hazara “still pure Moghol in race Ij-pe, and 
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against the fortress of Ashiyar, and that body advanced 
to the foot of that stronghold, and the attack commenced ; 
and, for a considerable time, they assailed it. 

When they found that, through the vast strength of the 
fortress, and the brave men [within it], it was impossible to 
take it [by force], they sat down before it [and blockaded 
it] for a period of fifteen months—but God knows best— 
and, through scarcity of provisions, the people within the 
fortress became reduced to great straits. As long as there 
were provisions and flesh, they used to consume them ; and, 
when food of that kind failed, affairs reached such a pitch 
that they were wont to eat the flesh of whoever was killed, 
or who died, to that degree, that every person used to keep 
his killed and dead for curing and eating. Some have 
related after this manner—the narrators are responsible for 
correctness—that there was a woman of the minstrel class 
in the fortress of Ashivar. She had a mother and a female 
slave. Her mother died, and she dried her body ; and her 

many of their customs,” but who "know nought of their antecedents,” as 
“ the descendants of the army of occupation left there by him.” History, how¬ 
ever, shows that there were many of the so-called “ Aryan stock ” in that part 
for some centuries after Uktae’s campaign, but it is not to be wondered at that 
they should be lost, when Tajsiks are supposed to be Scythians, Dilazak 
AfgJ^bis "Rijputs” and " Buddhists,” Kakar Af|^l^ Panjabi'* Gukars,” 
and the people ,of Irani descent to be "foreign Aryans.” There is not the 
least proof, that I «"» aware of, that the Chingiz TChan left any of his Mughal 
troops in GJiur, but the direct contrary is shown by what our author states, 
and from the proceedings at the commencement of Uktae’s reign. This 
"famous tribe of Hazira,” as Mr. Dowson styles them, without doubt, derive 
this "designation,” however incorrect in fact, from hatdrahs [this is the mere 
Tajiik rendering of the Turki mittg, the name applied to bodies of Mu^itals, 
and others of Turkish descent, numbering a thousand men generally. See 
page 1093] permanently located in the tract in question, but they were sent 
thither many years after, and about the same time that others, the descendants 
of whom now figure as the Chah&r I-m&l^, were sent One of the hatarakt 
moved into the part in question, from the territory of Balkb, was that of the 
NQ-ytn Muka of the tribe of Karayit, but they were not Mu^ials, but Turks, 
and it was located round about Bidgjiais, and in a short time increased 
considerably. 

As to the "Hazirahs,” so called, having "entirely lest their language,” 
Elphinstone says, "Why, if they be Moguls, should they speak Toorkee?” 
See note at page 874. If some one acquainted with the history and traditions 
of the Turks, T&tt 2 rs, and Mugjials, were to institute inquiries among some of 
their educated men, I have no doubt but that they would be able to furnish ns 
with sufficient information to trace their antecedents pretty clearly, or their 
descent, at least. 1 dull have more to say about them hereafter. 
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female slave likewise died, and she dried her body also. 
She sold the flesh of both of them, so that, from the two 
corpses, she acquired two hundred and fifty dinars of pure 
gold. At last she also died. 

When a period of fifteen' months and ten days had 
expired, about thirty men only remained alive within the 
fortress. They seized Amir Muhammad-i-Maraghani. and 
martyred him, and threw his head near to the camp of the 
Mughal forces, in hopes of their own deliverance. When 
the Mughal troops beheld this" occurrence, they at once 
assaulted the fortress and took it, and martyred the whole 
of those within it. 

During this period [of the investment of Ashivar] they 
[the Mughals] captured the other fortresses of Gharjistan 
likewise, so that, during the year 619 H., all the strongholds 
of Gharjistan were taken ; * and they sated the hearts of the 
Mughals with slaughter. 

May the Most High God continue the gates of victory 
and success open unto the servants of the kingdom of the 
present sovereign, SultAn NAsir-ud-DunvA wa ud- 
DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd ShAh, for the sake 
of Hir prophet and his race I 

ACCOUNT of the RETURN OF THE CHINGIZ SHAN 

TOWARDS TURKISTAN, AND HIS DEPARTURE TO HELL. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz 
Kh an, at the time when he came into Khurasan, was. 
sixty-five years old, a man of tall stature, of vigorous build, 
robust in body, the hair on his face scanty and turned 
white, with cats’ eyes, possessed of great energy, discern¬ 
ment, genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, 
just, resolute, an overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sangui¬ 
nary, and cruel. The fact that there were astonishing 
things in several respects concenjing him is sufficiently 
clear and apparent to all intelligent persons. In the first 
place, he was an adept in magic and deception, and some 
of the devils were his friends. Every now and s^ain he 

* This date is simply impossible from his own previous and subsequent 
statements. The Chingiz Khan did not despatch Uktae on this expedition 
until 6 t 9 H. ; and, as Aflhijdlr is said to have held out over fifteen months, 
6ao H. must be the year in which it fell, and the other fortresses likewise. 
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used to fall into a trance, and, in that state of insensibility, 
all sorts of things used to proceed from his tongue, and that 
state of trance used to be similar to that [previously men¬ 
tioned], which had happened to him at the outset of his rise / 
and the devils who had power over him foretold his victories. 
The tunic and clothes, which he had on, and wore on the 
first occasion, were placed in a trunk, and sealed up; and 
he was wont to take them about with him. Whenever 
this inspiration came over him, every circumstance— 
victories, undertakings, indication of enemies, defeat, and 
the reduction of countries—anything which he might desire, 
would all be uttered by his tongue. A person used to take 
the whole down in writing and enclose it in a bag, and 
place a seal upon it; and, when the Chingiz Khan came 
to his senses again, they used to read his utterances over 
to him one by one ; and according to these he would act, 
and, more or less, indeed, the whole used to come true. 

Besides this, he was well acquainted with the art of divi¬ 
nation by means of the shoulder-bones of sheep ; and he 
used continually to place shoulder-blades on the fire, and 
burn them, and in this manner he would discover the signs 
of the shoulder-blades, contrary to the shoulder-blade 
diviners of the ’Ajami countries who inspect the shoulder- 
blade itself.* The Chingiz Khan moreover in [the ad- 

1 See page 954. 

* The Afglillns, too, as well as some other Musalman people of Asia, used to 
practise this sort of divination. One of the $uft poets of Afghanistan—bf the 
family of the notorious Pir-i-Tarik, or Pir-i-Roahan, as he styled himself, but 
not a pure Afghan—Mirza Sh^n, commences one of his mystical poems 
thus :— 

“ AVhen, with the mind, I examined the shoulder>bqne of prediction, 

I saw that, within unity's area, the community of plenituae dwelleth,”etc. 

The shoulder-bone of an a nimal , but more particularly that of a sheep, which, 
like the Mughals, they also read their auguries by, is termed wala^ in PuAto ; 
but the Afghans do not bum the bone, and merely draw their conclusions from 
the signs they pretend they see in it See my “ Poetry of the Afghans." 
London, 1867, page 58. 

Rubruquis in his narrative says that on Septuagesima, when they all went in 
procession to Mangu’s dwelling [khaigah or felt tent], " as they entered, they 
saw a servant carrying out the shoulder-bones of rams, burnt black. These 
he consults on all occasions, be they ever so trivial; as whether he shall admit 
such a person into his presence. The method is this : he calls for three bones, 
then, bolding them, thinks whether he shall do what he proposed or not. 
Then he delivers them to be burnt, which is done in two little apartments [or 
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ministration of] justice was such, that, throughout his 
whole camp, it was impossible for any person to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground except he were the owner of 
it ; and, throughout his whole army, no one could give 
indication of [the existence of] lying and theft. If any 
woman that they [the Mughals] took in all Kh urasan and 
the land of ’Ajam had a husband, no living being would 
form a connexion with her ; and, if an infidel [a Mughal] 
set his eyes upon a woman who had a husband, he would 
[first] slay the husband of the woman, and then would 
form a connexion with her.* It used to be impossible for 
falsehood to be spoken, and this fact is clear. 


ANECDOTEr 

In the year 618 H., the writer of this TabaKAT, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, returned from Timran towards Ghur. In the for¬ 
tress of Sangah, which they style Akhul Mani,* he saw 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain’-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zar- 
rad. Suddenly, his brother, Malik Taj-ud-Din, [Hasan], 
Habashi-i-'Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, to whom they [the 
Mughals] had given the title of Kh usrau of Ghur—mention 
of whom has been previously recorded—with the per¬ 
mission of the Chingiz Khan, returned to Ghur from Tal- 
kan ;' and from him this anecdote was heard. 

He stated : “ On a certain occasion we came forth from 


lenfs?] near his dwelling. When they are black, they carry them to the 
Khin, who looks at them ; and, if they be cleft lengthways, he may do it (it 
is enough if one of them be cleft) ; if across, or round pieces have flown out 
of them, he must not.” 

* This perhaps is the style of justice the Chingiz £han was endowed with, 
which our author refers to—murder a man first, and take his wife after ! 

> In some copies, Jjti as above, in some Shut Mant——but 

in other copies it is written ^yU Jt_j^ and JU Mant, among 

other significations, means uncommon, rare, matchless, but what the first word 
may signify is doubtful, and is not mentioned in connexion with Sangah in 
other places in this work. 

> In some copies, l^asan, but his brother, Taj-ud-Dtn, is styled'Hasan in 
other places, and this brother, Hu.sam-ud-Dtn, Ilusain. 'Abd-ul-Malik is 
evidently their father’s title. Ijiabashi is merely a nickitaine. See pages 368, 
394, 1002, and 1006. 

* Xal-lcon of ShurasM, from the camp at the Pughtah.i-Nu’man. Wliat 
our author says is a clear indication of its whereabouts. 
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the presence of the Qhingiz and sat down in a tent.* 

U^lan,* the Juzbt, along with whom I had come, together 
with some other Nu-ins, were also seated there; and the 
greatest in rank among them all was the Juzbt, Uhlan. 
Some persons brought thither two Mughals who, the pre¬ 
vious night, when on guard around about the camp, had 
gone to sleep [upon their post]. Uhlan, the Juzbt, asked : 
‘ What Mughal has brought them ’ The Mughal who 
had done so bent the knee, and replied : ‘ I have brought 
them.’ The former inquired ; ‘ What offence have they 
been guilty of ? State it.’ He replied : ‘ These two men 
were mounted on horseback, and I was going my rounds 
and examining the guards. I came up to them, and found 
them both asleep. I struck their horses over their heads 
with a whip to let them [the riders] know they were cul¬ 
prits for, being asleep ; and I passed on. This day I have 
brought them up.’ U^lan, turning his face towards those 
two Mughals, said : ‘ Wert ye asleep ? ’ They both 
acknowledged it, saying : ‘ We were.’ He commanded, 
saying : ‘ Put one of them to death, and fasten his head to 
the locks * of the other, and parade the latter round the whole 
camp, and then put him to death also.’ They [accusers 
and accused] all made their obeisance, and, at once, [the 
former] carried out the command. I was riveted in asto¬ 
nishment, and said to Uklan, the Juzbi: ‘There was no 
evidence or proof on the part of that Mughal [the accuser], 
and, when they [the accused] were well aware that the 
punishment would be death, why did they confess ? for, if 
they had denied [the chaise], they would have escaped 
being killed.’ Uklan, the Juzbi, said : ‘ Why are you asto- 

* A Tatt&r or Miigha .1 kf^gah or tent probably, consisting of felt supported 
on props. For a description of them see Rubruquis. 

* U^lSn and UghUn are equally correct—the letters ^ and jA are inter¬ 
changeable. He was an OlVunut KungVur-it Mugjial, brother of the Juzbt, 
Sukitu or SugfitG, who commanded the UlVilnut mitig or hat^ah, and brother 
of the Juzbt, TilUbu They were brothers of the Bat Tingrt, Kokju, and were 
the sons of the NG-yftn Mangltk, who married the Chingiz Shin’s mother. 
The term judn is said to mean true-hearted, and sincere, but our author gives 
it another meaning. See page 979. 

* John de Plano Carpini says: “ They [the Mu^vds] shave the crown of 

the head. They braid their hair behind in two locks, binding each behind the 
ear.They highly reverence their lords, and never tell them a false¬ 

hood.” 
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nished ? You, Tajztks,^ do such things, and tell lies. A 
Mughal, were a thousand lives at stake, would choose 
being killed, but would not speak false ; but false speaking 
is your occupation ;" and, on account of such things, it is 
that Almighty God hath sent a calamity like us upon 
you [Tajziks].” 

I have again returned to the relation of this history. 

When the Chingiz Khan, after Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barnt, Kh warazm Shah, was defeated, set out in pursuit of 
the Ighrakis, for Gibari, for a period of three months he 
halted among those mountains. He used to go out hunt¬ 
ing, and for the purpose of coming towards Hindustan, 
used, continually, to burn shoulder-blades [of sheep], but 
used not to obtain permission [from the prognostications], 
and used not to perceive therefrom omens of victory. His 
purpose in entering Hindustan was that, mayhap, he might 
return back into Ch in by way of Lakhanawati and Kam- 
rud ; • and, as he used not, from the portents of the shoulder- 
blades, to obtain dispensation to do so, he used to delay.* 

^ Here the word Ta^tk is applied to the people of ’Ajam generally, whom 
the Mughals had a contemptible opinion of, and not to Ghuris only. Our 
author also informs us what Tajik or Tajitk signifies, and, in the face of such 
an authority, and a Tajzik himself, it is amusing to find that Surgeon Major 
Bellew has discovered, according to the statement of Capt. T. C. Flowden, 
B.S.C., in his translation of a book entitled “ Kalid-i-AfghAni," that they arp 
“a Scythian people, tlte aborigines of AfghAnistdn ; they still aboimd there, 
as well as in Persia and Turkistin.” In his last book, entitled “Afghan¬ 
istan and the Afghans,” page 222, the Doctor has the following on the same 
subject “ Another principal people of Afghanistan is the Tajik or Tazik. The 

term means Arabian, and is applied (0 anything of Arab origin .But 

the offsftring and descendants of Arabs who married women of Ihe country in 
which they settled are called TasUk or Tajik'* ! See also note at page 107^ 
and note *, page 304. 

• In the most trustworthy copies o'*occupation,” as above: in 
others, “ the business of women.” 

• See the account of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln, Mu^iammad, son of BaJdit- 
yar-ud-Din, the Shalj, in Lakhanawati, pages 560—568. 

• His supeistition therefore may be said to have saved India from sharing 
the fate of other countries, although it is probable he would have met with 
more combined and systematic opposition there. 

In the spring of the year 620 h. [the spring of 1223 A.D.] the Chingiz 
Shlin resolved to move, for the reasons stated in a previous note, towards 
his native yurat in Mughalistan, taking the same route as he had entered the 
Chaznin territory by, through BSmtan and Tuhh^ristan, and marched to 
or Bn^an, both being correct, where hU UjhruV [the famiUes, the 
waggons, heavy baggage, felt tents, etc. ] had been sent on his advance towards 
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Unexpectedly, swift messen^^ reached him from 


Ghazntn. Alft says he moved from the vicinity of Parshawar. by way ot the 
mountains of Namian [tic in JffSS., but Bamtan must be meant], and that the 
Ughru]c was ordered to march from Bu^liin to join him on the way to Samr- 
Vand. At page 1074, our author plainly states where his UghruV was left, and 
that he conversed with a person who had but recently left it [page 1079], and 
his statement with regard to it cannot be doubted in the least. It was left at 
the Pushtah-i-Nu’man between 7 iil-]|:an and Ballth. The pro-Mughal writers, 
having made the great blunder of mistaking Tae-kUn of ^unduz for TU-[|can of 
Ehuramn, make all other places agree with it, as in the case of AndarSb, pre¬ 
viously referred to. The Chingiz Khan may have had his heavy baggage, 
waggons, and war materials removed from the Pushtah-i-Nu’m^ to BuVlan 
subsequently, after he had determined to return by the same route by which 
he had come, and most probably after the attacks made upon them by the 
fihmjah chief, as related at page 1073. 

To return, however, to the pro-Mughal accounts. The whole of his forces 
being concentrated there [at BuVlan], the Chingiz Khun continued encamped 
in the pleasant pasture-lands thereabout during the summer [of 620 H.— 
1223 A.D.] ; and, when autumn came round, having appointed Daroghahs to 
the different cities of i-ran- 2 ^mtn, despatched them [1]. Troops, too, would 
have been required, but none are mentioned, and the subsequent proceedings, 
after his death, prove that no Muf^ial troops were left behind in 1 -ran-Zamfn, 
Le., west of the JiVun, and it is very doubtful whether any Daroghahs were. 
In the beginning of autumn he crossed the JiVun, and marched towards Samr- 
Vand, in the vicinity of which he encamped, and there passed the winter 
[620-621 M. = A.D. 1223—1224]. From SamrVand, Juji, who, since the 
investment of the capital of Khwarazm, was ill-inclined towards his brother 
Chaghatae—our author, however, tells the tale differently from the pro- 
Mughal historians, as will be seen farther on—and had continued to remain in 
the Dasht-i-KibchaV, which had been assigned to his charge, was directed to 
move, with a portion of his forces, and to keep along the skirts of the moun¬ 
tains to drive the game before him, as a grand hunt was proposed farther in 
advance. 

Chaghatae and Uktae took up their quarters during that winter near 
Bukhari and devoted themselves to fowling and hunting, and sent weekly to 
their father 50 kiar^wdrt of game. When the spring of 621 H. set in, the 
Chingiz Khan moved towards Turkistan ; and now he showed his fiendish 
nature in its true colours. He compelled the unfortunate Turkan Kh atun. the 
aged mother of the late Sullsui, and the ladies of his family—his wives and 
daughters, and to whom had been also added the females of Sul Jan Jalal-ud- 
Dtn’s family captured after the battle on the Sind—to wend their way on foot 
[some authors say bare-footed] and bare-headefl, in front of his troops on the 
line of march, and to raise lamentation, as they went along, on the downfall 
and humiliation of their empire, and the death of those Sulfans ; and this they 
were compelled to do until they reached Ya&yiirat, in order, as he affirmed, 
that people might take warning therefrom. This again was partly the innate 
hostility of Mughals against the other Turks. Turkan Kh^tun lived on in this 
miserable state until 630 H., when death relieved her. 

Advaneing by regular marches, the Chingiz Kh an reached the Sibun, aftei 
which Uktae and Chaghatae also joined him from their expeditions ; and, 
when he reached a place named Yazt—i/jV ^, 111 —but tliLs name u 
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written ](|bul&n Bfizt, and ^ul 2 n TSzf, in as many difiment authors—supposed 
to be situated in the vicinity of Fanilcat, but, apparently, farther N.E., jQjt, 
from the direction of the Daght-i-Eif^n^* drew near, driving the game on 
his side before him. The Chingiz ShSn now moved towards him, the two 
hsdf-circles of troops dispersed for the purpose, drawing gradually closer 
together, and reached a place named A^bar or AVabir-^iil—or AVatr— 
—and styled Olfa—lljl—in the Raugat-ng-^afl [and OukAeir—AkStr r— 
by P^tis de la Croix, but on what authority does not appear, as, 
in this particular part of his History of " Gtnghizcan the Great,” he gives 
none, and makes it out to be “the city of TthucU” where subsequently the 
J^rOtae or diet was held, but in no history with which I am acquainted, and 
such as I have named, is any reference made to any city, and such a city as 
Tonkat or Toncat is never rrferred to]. The Chingiz Shan now mounted and 
entered the circle to enjoy the sport, and after he was satisfied his sons were 
permitted to do the same, and snbsequently the great chiefs. The sport over, 
the remainder of the animals received a brand on one of the thighs, and Were 
allowed to escapie. After this Jujt presented himself on bended knee, with 
offerings for his father's acceptance, among which were 100,000 horses, every 
20,000 of which were of different colours—dappled grey, whiter piebald, bay, 
and black, his father’s troops being in want of horses. 

The Chingiz KhS n continued encamped in [his place during the summer of 
this year [621 H.], and, all his sons and Amirs having joined him from all 
parts, including Jabah [Yaraah] and SwtdAe [Sahudah], he now held a great 
iuriltde or assembly. He distributed honours and rewards, and put to death a 
number of the I-ghur chiefs; why is not said, but it no doubt had reference, 
in some way, to the dismissal of the ulSs of the Yfddl-IjCut, mentioned in 
note *, page i loi, and evidently refers to what the Tarfkh-i-Jahan-gir men* 
tions in a few words, that, on his arrival in this part, he received the submis¬ 
sion of the petty rulers around, but that some, who, at the outset, were the 
first to submit to him, now showed symptoms of hostility, and a body of troops 
had to be sent to coerce them. Their names are not given. Juji was now 
allowed to return to his government of the Daght-i-KibchaV, and, in the last 
month of the year 621 h. [Dec.-Jan., 1225 a.o.], after an absence of seven 
years, the Chingiz Kha n reached his native yurcU in Mughalistan—the 
Chinese say, on the bonks of the Tula river—and again enjoyed the society of 
his wives and children. 

At this point 1 come to a very amusing matter, and which also is a specimen 
of history-writing taken from translations often second-hand, a somewhat 
dangerous course of procedure. At page 92 of Mongols Proper,” the 
author, immediately ^ter stating that “Jagatai and Ogotai went to hunt 
Kukus and Karaguls (i.e. wild swans and antelopes) ”—I have already sUted 
how Cha ( rha>s>i and Uktae employed the winter near Bukhara—says that, 
“ On the banks of the Imil he (Jingis) was met by two of his grandsons, after¬ 
wards very oelebiated, namely, Kubilai [he is afterwards styled KhubUai\ and 
Khulagu, one eleven and the other nine years old. They had killed their first 
game, and, aceording to Mongol custom, jingis pricked their middle fingers to 
mix some Hood with their food attd drink, a kind of baptism of the chase. 
Afterwards he gave his army a fAte, at a pUce called Buka Suchiku, and 
reached hi« Ordu or home [camp ?] in the month d Febniaiy, 1225.’* Thi.s 
appears to have been taken from Erdmann, and. at page 99, this iSte is again 
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territories of Chin. Tamghaj. and Ting^t, were in a state of 
revolt, and that, on account of the very great distance [of 
the Qhingiz Kha n from the scene], those kingdoms were 
about to pass out of the hands of the Mughal governors. 
The Chingiz Khan, on account of this information, became 
anxious in mind, and he consequently set out on his return 
by way of Lob and the country of Tibbat.* 

rcrerre<l tu as a “grand reception,” os though a wholly difierent affair ; and, 
in a note at page 716, on “ Jinjis Khan " crossing the Jaxartes, and before the 
“ Kukus and Karaguls ” [the kargtnoal, by-the-bye, is a pheasant, and Shaw, 1 
believe, brought some specimens with him from Turkistan] are referred to, the 
writer says, “ Before leaving Transoxianah Jingis, who had. been joined by his 
sons, seenu io have held a grand file at Benaket or Tottkal. This was in 1224. 
It is described by De la Croix, but his description is a mere rhetorical display 
without facts.” Now, considering that the author of the “ Mongols Proper” 
has referred to this very “ fSte ” in two other places, and as happening at two 
different times, and in two different localities, on which side have we “ mere 
rhetorical display without facts ” ? 

The facts of the “baptism of the chase ” are these, and no doubt Erdmann, 
in some way, derived them from the same original source whence also X take 
mine :—“ When the Ciiingiz Kha n reached the neighbourhood of his native 
yured, it is said, Hulaku Khan was nine years old, and E^ubtla Kh an two 
years older. They both came out to meet him [their grandfather], ami, by the 
way, IjjL&biia had captured a hare, and HulikQ a small deer [vrith dogs, pro¬ 
bably] ; and, as it is a custom among the Mughals, on the first occasion of 
boys capturing game, to anoint the middle finger with flesh and fat of the 
game, which anointing is tenned —aghaineahi—the Chingiz Khan 

anointed the fingers of his grandsons himself, petted them much, and gave 
feasts and banquets to celebrate the event.” 

The winter of 622 H. [A.D. 1224-5] was passed by the Chingiz Kh an in 
pleasure and jollity in his own yurai, but, during this time, news reached him 
of the hostility of Shtdarhu, the ^akim or ruler of ]8S.|hin, who had assembled 
a vast army, intending to throw off the Mnghnl yoke. The historians I quote 
from appear to have lost sight of the fact that the alarming state of the Ting- 
hut country, or ^aahiot as it is also called, and the revolt there, had, as our 
author says above, brought the Mughal sovereign back firom west of the Jlhun. 
The Chingiz Khan now re-assembled his forces, and commenced his march 
towards the territory of Kaahtn. It was determined that Cliaghatae, with his 
forces, should guard the rear of the urdu. Or, in other words, form the reserve. 
Tull, through one of his SkAt&ns being attacked with small-pox, was unable 
to accompany his father, and followed some time after, but UktSe accompanied 
turn. In this same year likewise and about this time, the news of the death 
of his eldest son, Jujt, in the Daiht-i-B^ibfil^dc, reached him. The 4 ons of 
Uktae, Kfttan, our author's Kntan, and Kiwak, were now sent back to the 
yurat under the care of a trusty l>erson. 

What follows next in the account of the diingiz Khan*» movemenU before 
his death, in the writers I am quoting, is so different fitpm our anthor*s 
accounts, that I must make that subject the matter of another note. 

* These names vary eansiderably in the different copies of the text, but the 
above rendering is without doubt comet, though it is only by cmnpaiing the 
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When he' reached that territory [Tingit], there was a 
in the country of Tingit, a man of great energy and 
intrepidity, and he had an army and munitions and war 
materials beyond computation ; and, on account of the 
multitude of his troops, the power of his servants, the am¬ 
plitude of his dominions, the vastness of his riches, wealth, 
and treasures, he had assumed to himself the name of “ the 
Tingri Khan.” * On several occasions the Mughal troops 

whole of the copies that it could be arrived at. It is also confirmed by 
others. The best copies have j vj some j uy' others,:.^ .>>t j •y' 

and and 

The explorations of Col. Prejevalsky about Lob NSwar and the mountain- 
range to the south, the existence of which some people had the assurance 
altogether to ignore, confirm the correctness of our author’s statement, and 
extent of his information, and also that possessed by the Jesuits. 

* Our author’s account of the events of this period differs considerably 
from that of the other Muhammadan writGis* who followed him, and who 
appear unable, or unwilling, to write aught unpalatable to the Mughal rulers, 
whose subjects and employh they were, and is also very different from the 
Chinese annals of Gaubil and others. Passing over the little episode respecting 
the milk-coloured blood of the Tingrt Khan, which is much after the fashion 
of the “ Saga-loving SsanangSetzen’s” childish fables, of “the brown-coloured 
dog with a black muzxle which could prophesy,” and the like, the accounts 
our author gives appear well worthy of credence, and are, no doubt, such as 
were related to him, as in other instances, probably, by actors in the events 
he records. 

We may therefore receive with some reserve the statements of the pro- 
Mughal writers who-followed our author, and be somewhat sceptical as to the 
defeats sustained by the Tingrt ^an, SfaJdar^u, on the previous occasions 
as related by them [See note at page 949]; for, had that ruler been reduced to 
such a state of helplessness, as they menticm, how could he have again 
managed to acquire such power, and a.s5emble such an immense army t 

The following is, briefly, what the other, and subsequent MusalmSn 
writers say on the subject. 

The Chingiz Kh an having reached the territory of Ting^tflt, otherwise called 
l^ash^n, succeeded in possessing himself of the cities of ^am-jtw, Ka-jil, Sujii, 
and Arumi or Urumt, and invested the city of Tingit or Tan^t— 

[this is the same doubtless as the Ning-hya of the Chinese, as [ca] t and 
[t(] n may be easily mistaken in AtSS.\ and set it on fire in^several places. 
Shtdarku——the Tingrt Kha n of our author, and ShitlasVu of some 
other writers, and the Ly-Hyen of the Chinese, but never styled “KhaVin” 
In any history I have met with—the Badshah of ^ashm, whom, in the 
language of Tingtfut, they style by the title of Lt-lv-an——[the Layau of 
Europeans] moved trom his capital, which, in the TingVut language, they style 
Ir^t or IriVl—-and the Murals call IrVta, or IriVta——and which 
is also written Ir^tah——with fifty tomans of troops—500.000 - [this 
is a otte-sided statement it must be remembered], and advanced to encounter 
fhe Mughal sovereign, who, likewise, made ready to meet him. When they 
came in contact a desperate battle ensued, and such a vast number were 
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had invaded his territoty, but had not overcome him or 


•lain on the side of ShtdarVO, but some say, as is most probable, on either 
side, that thret corpses were foHnd, after the ieUtle, standing on their heads / 
Among the Mortals it has become firmly established [in their minds ?J that, 
for every ten tornSns —loo^ooo persons—slain on the battle-field, one of the 
hilled stands on its head [sic in A/iS'.S'.]. The author of the *' Mongols Proper" 
(p. 102) has got hold of th^ fiible through some foreign translation, but the trans¬ 
lator has made a muddle of it. Certainly *' the g^at Raschid ” never made 
such an error in telling it. Mr. Howorth’s version of it is as follows : “The 
story of Raschid about the man standing on his head is explmned by D’Ohsson, 
who says, that, when the Monels slaughtered a large number of people, in 
order to mark the number of the slain, a census in which they gloried, they put 
a corpse on its head on some elevated point for every thousand lulled." 11 
There is nothing like a bold translation perhaps when a persou nfay be in 
doubt. 

At length, Shtdarkii. unable to make any further resistance, took to flight, 
much to the joy of the Mu^hals, who considered themselves fprtunate in 
obtaining this success, and shut himself up in his stronghold, the city of'lri^t 
or IriVta, but which Abu-l-Ghazt. Bahadur, in the Kazan edition of his 
work, styles ^aclxt^- The Chingiz Khan remarked that, as Shidarhu had 
been so utterly ilefeated in this battle, and his territory devastated, he would 
have no more strength left to hihi, since great part of his troops had been slain. 
So, holding him of little importance, and passing his city without molesting 
it [he must have left a force to watch it], but plundering, slaughterings and 
devastating the territory of Kaohln, the Chingiz 2 ihSn turned bis face towards 
Ehitlif ^nd, when spring came round, he determined to move against the terri¬ 
tories of Tingniah——[See third para, farther on] and Ehurjah— 
but, before he could cany out his intentions respecting them, he had an awful 
dream which warned him that his end was near, and he became very much 
agitated in mind in consequence. He is also said to have received intimation 
about this time of the death of the Kbaltfab. Un-Na^ir B’illah, who died in 
Sliaww&l, 622 H. When he awoke from his dream, he inquired of Baisu ]0 AVS, 
his nephew, the son of jQjt Kashr, who was in attendwce : “ Are my sons 
Uktae and Tdlt distant or near?” As they were in their own urdus, with 
their forces, BaisOlfu replied that they might not be more than two or 
three farsangs distant. The Sbkii said : “ Let them bring them hither ; *’ 
aiul, uflien they presented themselves the following day, along with the great 
Amirs, after partaking of the morning meal, the Chbigiz Eltan turned bis 
face towards the assemblage and said : “I have some counsel to hold with 
my sons, and a confidential matter which 1 wish to communicate to them, and 
desire to be private with them for a short time.” 

When the Amirs and others who were then present withdrew, the Chingis 
Khan turned towards his sons and said; My beloved ones, the time 
approaches for me to take my last joutney, and the period of my dissolution 
is at hand 1 By the power of the. Almighty, and the aid of Providence I 
have acquired and consolidated [not very consolidated west of the Ji^itai, at 
least, and in very few, if in any, places had Irrtendanta even been establisbed, 
much less troops located, at this period, but certainly there were ample 
proofs of'the butchery and desolation he and hiS barbarian hmdes bn/i 
committed] for you an empire, so extensive, that from one side of it to the 
other is one year's journey. I Wish to Osk cS you who, by yout counsri, is 
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subdued his country, and many times he had overcome the 

the person most befitting to succeed me.” Ukt&e, ChagbntSe, and Tult—£ar 
he wasedso present according to some of my authorities, but Jujt had recently 
died in the Dttsht-i-yibchS^r—bent the knee, and replied :—“ Our father is 
sovereign, and we are his servants, and will obey what he commands.'* The 
Great Shan repliM : “ 1 have implicit faith, in all things, in the wisdom and 
experience of HarScb^r, end desire his opinion, and whom he approves of 1 
will appoint.” Having received the opinion of that Nu-yfn, the Chingis 
Khan directed that the Covenant entered into in by-gone times by Eabol 
Kha n and the Bahadur, ][Ca-juli, bearing the Al-Tamghah of TumnS-t 
Shan, which had descended to him from his ancestors, and to which his 
forefathers had also appended their names [see the note on the Turks at 
page 896] should be brought from the treasury. This having been done, 
it was shown to his sons ; and he continued :—“ I name Uktae as Shan, and 
apiwint him my successor, and make over the throne to him. Do ye likewise 
act in accord one with another, and enter likewise into a Covenant that ye 
will not deviate from his commands, and that ye will attend his Vurlltaes.” 
'I'his they did ; and the Covenant w.as attested by the Amirs and Ministers. 
He also requested that the mother of Uktae, Burtah Ijiuchin, should exercise 
the sovereign authority over the ulusis until such time as a kurtltae should 
assemble to confirm Uktae’s succession, which would be two years. He 
further commanded that, as the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr and other 
territories adjoining it had previously been assigned by him to diaghatae, and 
as there were ancient [sic in MSS.'\ foes still existing between l-ran andTuriin, 
namely Suljan Jalal-ud-Dln and his brother, he would make over Cliagfaatae 
to the paternal charge of ^rachar; and urged that Nu-ytn to act towards 
his son as he had acted before towards himself, his father, and continue to 
give Chaghatae the benefit of his assistance in the government of the affairs 
of his dominions. He also caused Chag^tutae and Ij^aracbar to enter into a 
Covenant as father and son ; and the last-mentioned Covenant was made 
over to Cliagjiatae’s charge, and that previously mentioned, between the 
brothers, to Uktae. “The Great Khan further requested, that, when his 
death should happen, no lamentations whatever were to be made, and that 
it should be kept a profound secret [‘ the ruling passion ’ of treachery was 
‘ strong even in death’] ; and that as soon as Sbtdarku, the king of I^Sh^n, 
should leave his city and come to the Mughal camp, as he had agreed to do, 
he should be put, at once, to death, in order that firm possession of his territory 
might be secured. Having said this, he closed his eyes, and thou mightest 
have said that the Chingiz Shan had never exUted.” 

AliJ, quoting ^lafi? Abru, and other anthorities, differs considerably from 
the above in some points. It states that, after settling the succession, at which 
Chaghatae was not present, the Chingiz Sll^ requested his sons, Uktae and 
Tulf, to return to their own tribes and territories, that is such tribes and 
countries as had been entrusted to them, lest Chadwtae^ who was not 
present, might not act according to his father’s commands, and might raise 
sedition in the empire; and he further urged them, for the sake of his good 
and fame, to observe his laws and regulations. 

and Tult took leave of their father, and returned to their respective 
posts, while the Ch in g i z KhSn. with a numerous army, marched towards the 
country of Tingnajh—[which may even be more correctly Nin^lsh 
It is written in various ways. The Raufat-uj-§alS has Tang- 
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Chingiz KhSn in battle. At the period that the Chingiz 


t&baab——while others have Biktasb——but the first mode 
of writing is contained in the majority of trustworthy writers], ami Kh urjah 
—When he reached them, the BadshShs of those countries were 
ready to become tributary, and to submit to him. On reaching a place namcrl 
T.iwak.shan—,^ 1 - JjJ—which is on the frontier boundary between Kh urjah. 
Tingnaah, or Biktasllt und TingVut, the Badghah—also styled Walt—of 
Kh urjah [the _ Kin emperor according to the translations from the Chinese 
annals, but from what subsequently happens in the reigns of Uktae and 
Mangu this is contrary to fact] despatched envoys, with numerous .and valuable 
presents fur his acceptance, among which was a bowl of the finest pearls, and 
to tender their sovereign’s submission and oberlience. The Ch in<;iz Kh an 
commanded that such among those present at that time in his assembly, as h.ad 
their cars bored, should lie presented with pearls, while those, whose ears were 
not already bored, had them bored very quickly, and received pearls also ; 
and, notwithstanding this, a great number of pearls remained undistributed. 
The Chingiz Khan commanded, saying, “ It is a day of largess : let the i>earls 
be scattered that people may pick them up. ” This was done ; and, in con¬ 
sequence, a number of ]>earls were lost in the ground, and for a long time after 
that pearls used to be found theic. 

About this time Shidarhn, Hridshiih of ^SsJjin, who had shut himself up in 
his c.tpilal, Irtsikia, IriVia, or Irikiah, sent an envoy to the Chingiz Khan to 
'intimate that, if the Mughal Khan would enter into a Covenant with him, 
stijmlating for his safety an<l security, he would, within the periwl of one 
month, come in person to his unM, and present pcsh-hash> which is 
equivalent to doing homage. The Chingiz Kh an gave the required guaran¬ 
tees, and confirmetl them with most solemn oaths ; and the envoy departed. 

After the envoy had gone, the Chingiz Kh an was taken ill, and grew 
excessively weak ; and, from an awful dream which he had, warning him 
of his approaching death, he was much disturbed. It wals at this time, 
according to the authority I have named, that he sent for his sons, and 
appointed his successor : the remainder agrees with the statements of other 
wiiters. Ills death, as he desired, was hejit a profound secret; and, when 
Shidarku, Ba<Ishuh of TingVut or K^Shin—he is styled so indiscriminately— 
according to the terms agreed upon, left his capital, the city of IrtaVta, and 
drew near the Mughal camp,>the Nu-ytns and Amtrs came forth to receive 
him, and escorted him and his train, as though about to lead him to the pre¬ 
sence of the Chingiz Kh an, but, on their arriving within a short distance of the 
itri/u, a body of Murals, posted for the purpose, fell upon Shtdarku and his 
followers, and butchered the whole of them. An army was then despatched 
to Irtajcia, which the Mughals entered, plundered, and massacred its in¬ 
habitants, and then desolated the country round. Such is Alfl’s account. 

The death of the Chingiz Sh^ took place on the 4th of Ramadan, 624 H. ; 
in the Turkish year of Tunguz or the Hog, which was the year of his birth, 
his ascending the throne, and of his decease, which last date is equivalent 
to the i6th of August, 1227 A.D. A few writers say 623 H. He had reigned 
25 years, and his age was 75 ; some authors say 73, but, as he was bom on 
the 20th of Zt'KA’dah, $49 h. [See note, page 398], he was exactly 75 years, 
I month,, and 10 days old [our author says he was 65 when he came into 
Kh urasan. Seepage 1077], whatever Abu-I-Qliai^, Bahadur Kh an, or Father 
Caubil have said to the contrary; and he was certainly too old to have 
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Kihan returned from the land of *Ajam, and the countries 

“coveted ” the wife of the sd-called “ Shidui^gho,” as we are told he did in 
**Mongols l^oper." 

Having carried out their father’s last in!>tmctions, the sons of the deceased 
]Q]ian proceeded to perform the funeral ceremonies according to the custom 
of their people. There was no secrecy whatever after Shtdarku had been 
put to death, and his capital secured ; and there was no killing every one they 
met. 

Bentinck censures Marco Polo for relating, that, “ in his time^ the Tartars 
were accustomed, at the funerals of their KhUns, to slay all those they met in 
the way, and that they slew all whom they met on the way to the place 
.■ip]>ointed for the sepulchre of Jenghtz Khin ; and that, a little before [true : 
a little before\ his arrival in Grand Tartary, there had been 30^000 persons 
massacred in that manner, at the interment of Mangu Khan, grandson of the 
conqueror. ” Bentinck further remarks, and quite correctly too, that none of the 
Kastem authors who have written on the Tartars [Mugbals?], charge them 
with “such an abomin.able custom.” He adds, that “in Grand Tartary”—he 
means Mughalistan and the Mughals—the inhabitants live so disjjersed m 
their khargahs or huts that one might travel several hundred leagues without 
meeting a thousand. Polo too kills the Chingiz Kh atr six years only after 
his defeat of the “ Um ”Khan, as he styles the Awang Khan, and asserts that 
he was shot in the knee by an arrow before the castle of Thaigin 1 

Petis de la Croix who often quotes “the great Raschid,” very correctly 
says [page 382] : There is no likelihood that the barbarous custom, which has 
since Ireen practised amongst the Tartars and Moguls, to kill those they meet 
ill the way, when they are carrying to the grave the body of a Grand Can, 
was at this time observed ; for the historians mention no such thing, aitd, 
besides, this custom is not countenanced by the law. ” The custom of burial 
among the Mughals is given in detail by our author farther on. 

After performing the funeral ceremoni^—the preliminary mourning—the 
bier of the Great Kh an wa-s taken up, and his army set out on their return 
homeward, and the bier was in due time conveyed to his Urdus in the locality of 
his ancient>»r<i/, which was “ within the limits of,” not at, Kata-Kuram. The 
corpse was finally buried at the foot of a large and solitary tree^ under which, 
one day, when following the chase—not when he was “ill ”—he had rested, 
and at whicli time he remarked : “This place is suitable for my sepulchre.” 
The place in question* is called Bul^w according to some authorities, 

and Bur^an ^Idun by others, including Abu-iibGJtiazi, Bahadur Khan, which 
is merely the change pf / for r. After the burial, the place was proscribed against 
intrusion from one generation to another, the word used to denote it is dr 
cj/—an 'Arabic word signifying “confiscated,” “prohibiterl,” “emliargo,” 
■“ban,” etc., and* it was called the Ai—“the exclusive or es^ially 
prohibited place,” which words appear to be the translation of BOrlEaii 
Eaidun. The Ta-fahi, Yasu Buk^ the Ohud Ormangkut of the race of 
Kaian, was theKorcht or guardian of the spot, which guardianship appcrtainerl 
exclusively to his tribe, who were, in consequence, exempted from all other 
duties and services. 

It is likewise stated, as a wonderful fact, that, in that same year, that plain 

_ \j^ _thus showing that it was a plain, and neither “a mountain ” nor “a 

Pijve ”_became totally destitute of gra.ss on account of the numerous trees 

of various kinds which grew up therein, and soon became such .a dense forest 
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of Islam, this Tingrl Khan held counsel with his Maliks 


that one could not pass through it ; and, the place being alike-inaccessible and 
interdicted from curiosity, the exact whereabouts of the burial-place of the 
Chingiz 2 [hiin became wholly unknown. Tulf his son, who died about four 
years after, was also buried there. The 9 abtb-us-Siyar distinctly states that 
the Chingiz Shin’s body was taken back to S<^-¥tiram and buried in that 
neighbourhood, and that no human being was permitted to invade the spot ; 
and this agrees with what other authors state, as given above, and the burial 
customs of the Murals. 

It is amusing to read, in the face of the statements of authors who wrote 
their histories in the territories of the Mughal sovereigns, with the best means 
of obtaining information on such a point, and about which there is absolutely 
nothing to conceal, the various theories of European writers. P^tis de la 
Croix, after stating that the spot was proscribed from the visitation of any one, 
says: “They buried him there [under the tree] with all the pompous cere¬ 
monies of the Mogul religion, and afterwards erected a most tioble monument 
in this Place upon his Grave ” 1 Where is the native historian who ever said 
so, or whoever once mentioned such things as “the pompous ceremonies of 
the Mogul religion ” ? All this is purely imaginary. Again he says : 
“The people, who came to visit the Tomb, planted other Trees round it, 
which so artfully covered it, and in such beautiful Order, as rendered it in 
time one of the finest Monuments in the World"! Ife, however, quotes no 
authorities for these highly-coloured statements, and, moreover, buries him in 
“ Tangutfi which is totally incorrect. 

Gaubil says he was buried “ in the cave of Ki-nyen, in a mountain to the north 
of the sandy desert, and that his posterity were also buried there. Several 
Mughal lords of his posterity, whom he met at Pekin, he says, informed him 
that the Chi ngiz Khan was buried on the mountain of llan, in Lat. 47° 54', 
Long. 9® 3' W. of Pekin. Another writer, not named, says the place of his 
burial was called Sali-chwen, and that the Chinese word chwen denotes “ the 
Sali to have been a place full of fountains [springs?], lakes, and hills.’’ The 
statement of Erdmann, p. 444, agrees nearest with the Oriental writers, but 
D’Ohsson’s, vol. i. p. 381, seems purely mythical. 

But why need 1 mention all this ? Has not Professor Forbes himself dis¬ 
covered not only the place of burial, but even the tomb in which the corpse 
was enclosed ? I wonder he did not discover Tult’s tomb also, for he was 
buried there too. In a paper read before the British Association in September, 
1876, he asserts [but what are the proofs that it lies “ almost a day’s journey 
from Urga, viz, from twenty to twenty-five miles, and that “the tomb consist* 
of a stone structure which is now level with the ground ; there is a circle of 
stone ten feet thick, and one hundred yards in diameter, and in the centre of 
this there is a circle which has once been a covered building, some fifteen yards 
in diameter,” etc., etc. Did not he “ discover ” an inscription too ? If it is a 
Mughal tomb, look beUno ground, not above, seeing what our author and 
others say with regard to Mughal modes of sepulture. 

I mast say a few words respecting the wives and children of the Chingiz 
Shan la:fore closing the notice of him, as European writers have rendered the 
names of them even more unintelligible than those of his four famous sons. 

He is said to have had 500 Shatuns [wives] and concubines, every one of 
whom was taken from some tribe or other after he had reduced or conquered 
it. Some were married to him according to the Mughal rites and customs. 
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and Am}rs, saying: "The Chingiz TCha n is come. On 

bat most of them were such as had been carried off, and were ^kept in his 
Itaram. Those who were held in the highest respect and esteem were the 
following five 

I. BOrtah KOchin—S he was neither called “ BurU 
yudshin” nor "Burte Fudshin," and consequently, whether "Fkdskin" 
or Fougiu" was the title given by the Chinese Emperors to those of their 
wives who ranked “immediately after the Empress,” or whether not, these 
names and titles do not appertain to Burtah Ij^udlin, who wxis the Chingiz 
Kha n’s chief wife. She was the daughter of the Nu-yin, Dae, the Badghah, as 
he is styled, of the Rungkur-at Mughals, which was one of the most numerous, 
and distinguished for valour, as well as one of the proudest of the whole of the 
Nairun tribes, one reason for which is stated to have been that, in issuing from 
Irganah-Eui>, they led the way, and such was their celerity in doing so, that 
they burnt their feet on the ironstone not yet become cool. 

They are Nairun Mugfaals beyond the shadow of a doubt, and yet the 
author of the "Mongols Proper" informs us, at p. yoji heme small doubt 
that they were Turks, for although small elans still survive among the Mongols 
who are called Khongkiras (i.e. Kunkurat), by Ssanang Setzen, there is no 
tribe among them which bears the name, while we find that one of the four 
main divisions of the Uzbegs is called Kiat Kungrat,” etc., etc. The author 
has made a very delightful muddle here. The IfungVur-ats are truly Turks 
of the Mughal t-ma^, but Nairun Mughals, of which Eaiat is one of 
the two great divisions, and perhaps he is not aware that the Czbaks are 
Mughals, whence the term ]^amt-]|^ungVur.at. There are ^fungjpur-ats, ]?:an- 
Vulis, and many other tribes mentioned in these notes, still to be found in 
Turkistan and Mughalistan. Mir ’Abd-ul-Karim, Bukhart, who wrote in 
1222 M.—1807 A.D. —continually refers to them in his work ; and some of the 
Kashghar Mission actually met a “ Kirghiz who was a NaymAn,” and 
“ Yulduz Kalmak who are Turgut and Koshot ! ” 

When the Chi ngiz Kha n was defeated by the Makrfts, his Eunckur-St wife 
was taken captive, and made over by them to the Awang Shan, their sovereign. 
She is said to have been pregnant of Jujf at the time ; and the Awang Shan, 
out of his former friendship for the husband, treated her with respect, and sent 
her back when the Chingiz Khan demanded her. Jujt was bom on the way 
home ; and his appearance on the scene appears to have been unexpected, for 
his name, given in consequence, signifies “ the unexpected guest. ” I may have 
to refer to this circumstance again, farther on. 

Burtah yrichfn subsequently bore three other sons—Chaghatae, Uktae^ and 
Tult, and five daughters, who were, in due time, married to different Mugfaal 
and other chiefe, who, with a single exception, are styled Gurgan, signifying, 
in the Turkl language—not the " Chinese,” I believe—son-in-law. One of 
these sons-in-law, a son of the chief of the had previously borne 

the title of Gurgan, but I have not space for much detail. 

2 . ^POlAn lyiAxON, daughter of Ta’ir Asiin, the chief of the Urhir MakrIt 
tribe. Her father submitted to the sway of the Chingiz Kh 5 n, and brought 
his daughter, and presented her as an offering to him. Abu-l-fihazt, Bahadur 
EhBn, ignores her altogether, in his History, and substitutes Kor-Basu, the 
widow of the Tayanak Khto. who Is mentioned as one of his wives of 
lesser degree farther on. Khatim had a son by the Chingiz Khan 

KOlakan—«,< 0 /l-or KOlSkan—o'i'V^who was assigned rank, in 
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several previous occasions we have fought with him and 


every way^ efjual to the other sons of the He died early, 

leaving several sons, and one of them, IffCuchah, succeeded to his father’s rank 
and iKtsition, and the command of the 6000 men, which the Chingiz Shan had 
conferred upon him. 

3. VaSsOkAn, aTattar lady, whose name, in some Histories, is written 
Tassfikan, but it appears that the two points of the first letter— j —in this 
instance have been carelessly written J with the points over instead of under. 
She bore a son, who was named Cjar, but he died in his youth. 

4. KonjO I^iatOn, daughter of the Allan Shan of Shitac. .She was by 
no means good-looking, but, as her father was the greatest sovereign of that 
age, she was treated with respect accoidingly. She bore no children, and was 
still living, in her’own urdii, in the time of Artu or Artri\t liuka. 

^ YassOi.On, sister of Yassukan the third wife, but married to the Chingiz 
Khan after the death of her sister. 

Besides these were other Khatuns, who, although not considered so high in 
rank or position, were nevertheless treated with great reverence, and some¬ 
times would monopolize the company of their husband. One of these was 
AsriKAir—Ail— Khatun. daughter of the Jakambu, also written Jankabfi, 
the brother of the Awang Shan. His name is said to have Ixien Ba<lae— 
After the overthrow and death of his brother, he took shelter in 
TingVut, where he obtained protection, and was treatetl with honour. The 
Badsh^h of that country gave him the title of Jakambu, equivalent to 
“ DsambO," in “ Degiim Dsambu,” and “ Mathi Dsambu,” etc., in Tibliatt 
titles. JakambS signifies “’Amtr-i-Mu’asiam,” and “ Buzurg-i-Mamlakat.” 
The Chingiz Khan espoused her, and married one of her sisters, named 
BiVtumigh K«chin, to his son, Jujt, and another, Siur KuVibt Btgf, to Tult, 
and all four sons of Tfdt Khan were by her. After the Chingiz Khan had 
married AniVah a few days only, in consequence of a dream which he had, he 
gavb her in marriage to one of his Amirs, the Nu*yin, Gahtt, also called Gati, 
the Cra-ut [he is turned into “a (O'"" on the borders of China,” in the "Mongols 
Proper" !], who happened to be the Amir in lAaiting that night. 

Another of the Chingiz Khan’s Khatuns was Kor-BasO, the widow and 
chief KhUtun of the Tayanak Khan, Bad^h of the Naemans. She was 
brought to him sometime after the Tayanak Khan’s death ; and, according to 
the Mughal custom, the Chingiz KhAn entered into bonds of marriage with 

her. /. o 1 

Besides these Kha tfins he had many others, the daughters of Sultans 

[Mu^l and Tattar Chiefs?] and Amtrs ; and he also had a son named Juijtn, 
by a lady of the Naeman tribe, who died before any other of hU children ; 
and another son named Jifan or Aijiftn, who died in childhood. His mother 
was of the TattAr t-m 3 h. 

The Great Kbsn likewise adopted a boy of the TingVut tribe, in his 
eleventh year, and brought him up; and was wont to style him his fifth son. 
He was the Nu-yan, Jifan, who had a great name for valour, ^d was the 
Ksh-lt^ or Chief of the Khi? or Personal Ming—in the Tajsik language 
signifying Hazarah—of the Cllingiz Khan, which was limited to 1000 persons ; 
and from it many of the chief officials and leaders were chosen. In Uktie 
ya *3ii»« reign, when he was despatched into Khit^e, Jifan adopted a son him¬ 
self, who was also a TingVut, named Burah, taken captive as a child of three 
years, who was from the vrdu of Burtah Kufihtn, as were many other 
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defeated him. Now he has returned, and his forces have 


eminent officers serving in the Sha? Ming or H.-uarah as Sadhahs—leaders of 
hundreds—but I have not space to mention more than one—the Bawfirchi, 
Burkt, of the Durbati tribe, who was 4 he grandfather of FCiIad A^a, from whom 
the Shwajah, Kashid-ud-Dfn, the Ilnmadanf, obtained information respect¬ 
ing his account of the Miighals compiled from the Altan Daftar, or Golden 
Record, and verified its conicncs. Alfi says, quoting other authoritie.s, tliat 
Jilan was held in such high esteem and lionour, that, in Uktac’s reign, he used 
to sit higher, on public occasions, than his brother Mangu, afterwards supreme 
ruler of the Mughal empire. 

The Chingiz Khan had yet another adopted son, a Tattar. When his tribe 
wa-s attacked and plundered by the hostile Mughal tribes, a little boy was 
found by them weeping in his cradle. Burtah Kuchin, at that time, had borne 
her husband no children, and she adopted the child, and brought him up. He 
subsequently rose to high rank : his correct name was Shtki KutuVu, com- 
mander of the Tattar Ming or Ha/arah. He is one of the leaders who was 
overthrown by Sultan Jalal-iul-Din. See page 289. 

The total number of the Chingiz Shan’s children was thirteen—eight sons 
and five daughters—and yet Petis de la Croix says he had “ a prodigious 
number of children.” 

I intended to have given here a list of the whole of the Chingiz Khan's 
Mings or Hazdrahs, but I have not space for them. 

The Contingents instituted by the Chingiz Khan, which were all cavalty, 
consisted of a Eha$ or Personal Ming, or Hazarah, a Kol ot Centre, a 
BurSnghar, or Right Wing, so stylerl, and aJuwSnghar, or Left Wing, also called 
the JuV. The won! Hazarah, which is Tajsfk or Persian, must not be supposed 
to be the actual name by which these Contingents were called by the Mughals, 
for it is not—nor is it the name of a tribe, as Mr. Dowson, in Elliot’s Histo- 
KIANS [vol. vi., page 368] imagines—“ the famous tribe of Hazarah,” as he 
styles them. The word is the mere transLation of the Turki word wing, a 
thousand. The number, too, w.as but nominal in many instances, since there 
were two Hazarahs of 10,000 men each, one of 8000, and several others of a 
higher number than a thousand. See note, page 984. 

The Kurfinghar contained 30,000 men in 22 Hazarahs. Out of these tHere 
was one of Cirdt Mughals [vul. Virats], 4000 ; one of Barin Mughals, 2000 ; 
another of UngViit Turks, 4000; and one of various Ka>at tribes, 10,000. 
The Nfi-ym, Burji or Burjin, the Arlat, was its head. 

The Juwanghar, consisted of 25 Hazarahs, among which was the Orut 
Hazarah. 4000 men ; the Angiras KungVur-ats, 3000 ; the KttngV“r-atS, 5000; 
the Barins, 3000; and .another of K“ngV“r-at<>> of 4000- Besides the other 
Mugbol Hazarahs, there was one Hazarah of K^ra-KhiJa-is of 10,000 men, 
and another styled the Khurjah Hazarah of 10,000 men. Its head was the 
Nu-ytn MuVali, the Jala-tr, surnamed The Ko-yang, signifying in the language 
of Kh itae. the Great 

The contingents assigned to the dkingiz Sloan’s sons and brothers, and their 
sons, his mother, and other relatives, amounted to 28,o<». His eldwt son 
Juji’s contingent numbered 4000 in four Hazarahs, consisting of the tribes of 
Suiiut, Kangtt, Hoshin, also called Cshtn, and Suntae [?]. The contingent 
of his second son, CJiaghatae, amounted to the same number, also consisting 
of four Hazarahs, of the tribes of Barlas, Karayat, Sunlat, and Suldus. 

Some recent IndUn history compilers have made sad errors in connexion 
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become very numerous, and he is proceeding against the 

with these four tribes assigned to f^haghatap Kha. n— Ch'agha tae’a tribes. 
These writers have assumed that there was a great and distinct tribe called 
“ Chagtae,” or “Chugtar,” as a recent author writes it, and a “Chagtae 
language” ! Some have even gone so far [see '* The Turks in India," by 
Henry George Keene, M.R.A.S., Judge of Agra, etc. : London : 1879] as to 
assert that Bsbar, who founded the Mnghnl empire in India, was not a 
Mu^al, but a “ Chugtae Turk.” He was a Barlas Mughal [see note, page 
898] pure and simple, of the race of ^iat. It is quite time such fallacies 
should be given to the winds. 

The contingent of his third son, Uktae, formed four Hazarahs of the 
same number as those of his other two brothers, consisting of the Hazarahs of 
Jala-tr YamValtn or Bam^alin [^,1) Wi 7 ] a branch of the Suldus, MangVut, and 
Suntat. After Uktae came to the throne, the whole of his personal troops 
consisted of men of these four tribes. 

The share of Kulakan, another son of the Chingiz Shan, and to whom he was 
greatly attached, numbered 4000, in four Hazarahs, consisting of men of the 
Birlas, and other tribes. 

These four Mings or Contingents in all numbered 16,000 horse. 

The Chingiz Shan conferred a contingent to the number of 5000 upon his 
younger brother,. C-Tigin, or Aw-Tigtn, as it is also spelt, consisting of 
Orad KalangVuts, Baisuts, Jurt-ats, also called Jajar-ats, and small numbers 
of many of the other tribes not included in the previously mentioned Hazarahs. 
The contingent of the sons of Jujt l^asar, another brother of the Chingiz 
Shan, consisted of 1000 men drawn from several tribes ; and that of Ilchtdae, 
or Ilchtkdae, son of l^jbun, a third brother of the Chingiz Khan, who died 
in his youth, numbered 3000 horse, consisting of Naemans, Urt-angVut, and 
some other scattered triljes. The contingent of his mother, Olun Ankah, 
numbered 3000 Kufias and Olhunuts. 

At the time of his decease the Chingiz Khan assigned the whole of his 
Khafah, or personal troops, and all the Haz^ahs of the Centre, Right, and 
Left, consisting of loj,ooo men, and \a&yurats, to his youngest son, Tulue or 
Tuli, who always continued .with him, and who, in his lifetime, commanded 
them, under himself, hence no separate contingent appertained to him ; and, 
after Tult’s decease, they fell to the share of his sons, Mangu, Kiii'iiae,'and 
others. 

It must Be understood that these were contingents always kept up by the 
Princes, Nu-yin.s, JuzbTs, and Bahadurs, to whom they were assigned, and not 
as being the entire amount, by any means, of the Chingiz Khan’s forces. 
They were capable of being expanded at any time. That such was usual, we 
have sufficient proof in the number of troops which Hulaku led into I-ran- 
Zamin, drawn from a portion of these contingents, some of which subsequently 
increased very much ; and we are told that onjb of Chaghatae’s Hazarahs, in a 
short period of time, had increased to the number of 100,000. 

I have been particular in mentioning these Hazarahs because, to judge from 
one of the questions propounded at the Oriental Congress of 1876, groat 
doubt appears to have arisen in the minds of some persons on the subject, and 
some have even asserted that the real Mughal element in the Chingiz KhSn’s 
armies was very small, and that Mughal is “ nothing more than a dynastic 
name adopted by Ghcngis to denote the empire which he founded, 
but, from what I have here given, those who know Turks from Tittars, and 
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Altun TO»5n of Tam gh aj. It is advisable that we should 
make peace with him, and enter into alliance with him, 
and that, in concert, we should proceed into the country of 
Khita. and overthrow the Alton Khan.” His opinion and 
that of his Maliks agreeing, this was determined upon, and 
peace was made by the Tingri Khan with the Chingiz Khan, 
and a firm treaty was entered into between them. 

When the Tingrt Khan’s heart became tranquil on this 
union, he came to the Chingiz Khan, and united with him ; 
and the forces of the Tingrt Khan combined with the 
Mughal army, and they turned their faces towards the 
countries of Chin and Khita. There was a river the name 
of which is l^ara-Mur [Mur-an and they crossed it with 
the intention of devastating the country of I^ita. A number 
of NO-ins and [other] Mughals represented to the Chingiz 
Khan, saying; ” Our army is moving towards Khita; if 
we should sustain a defeat, the troops of the Tingri Blhan 
are likewise our enemies. His territory will be in our rear, 
and not one of us will reach our own country in safety. It 
is advisable, since the Tingri Khan is among us, that we 
should slay him, and set our minds at ease respecting him, 
so that there will not be an enemy behind us, and, with our 
hearts at rest, we can turn our faces towards the Kh ita 
country.” The Cfeingiz Khan resolved to act upon this 

Mughals, and who understatid the difference between Badz-u^h, and Uda- 
n^ts, Ipdats and Naguz, Dural-glns and Nairuiis, will perceive how greatly 
the Mughal element predominated, and how fallacious such a statement is. 

To sum up :— 

The Eha? Ming or Hazarah .... 1,000 

The Ming or Haz^h of the Nu>]^ Buijl, also 

called the ](|iol.8,000 

The Right, or Buiwghu.30^000 

The Left, or JuwSnghSr.62,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the sons . . . 16,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the brothers, nephews, 

and mother.12,000 

129,000 

In the “Mongols Proper," on the authority apparently of M. Erdmann, the 
ldf,ooo men, including all the Hazarahs here given, with the exception of the 
contingents of Tail’s brothers, mother, and kinsmen, 28,000 in all, which 
appertained to Tail, after his father’s death—have been mistaken for, and 
ffVWW as, a separateforce, and styled the “ Centre under Tulni,” thus swelling 
the 129,000 to 2jo,ooo, which is not correct. The 8000 Arlkts, too, have 
been oat. 
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counsel, and he seized the Tingri Kh an, and gave orders 
to kill him. On the Tingri Kh an becoming certain that 
they would slay him, he said : “ Convey a single message 
from me to the Chingiz Kh an, and that message is this : 
‘ I have not shown any perfidy towards thee. I came to 
thee under treaty. Thou art acting perfidiously towards 
me, and art going to act contrary to the covenant entered 
into with me. Now give ear. When thou slayest me, if 
from me issues blood white in colour like unto milk, know 
that three days after me thou die.st.’ ” When they conveyed 
this message to the Chingiz Kha n, he laughed, and said : 
“ This man has become mad : blood like milk never issues 
from the wound of a slain person, nor has any one ever 
seen white blood. It behoveth the more speedily to put 
him to death.” 

When the executioner struck the Tingri Kh an with his 
sword, white blood like unto milk issued from the wound ; 
and he perished. When the tidings of this astonishing 
circumstance reached the Chingiz Khan, the accursed, he 
quickly arose, and came to the spot; and, when he saw 
that the occurrence was actually so, it struck his heart, and 
his strength forsook him ; and, on the third day, his heart 
broke, and he went to hell. 

He had made his last request, saying : “ It is incumbent 
that ye slay the whole of the Tingri Kh an's people, both 
male and female, smaU and great, young and old, and nOt 
leave a single person alive.” When the Ch ingiz Kh an was 
departing to hell he had devised the sovereignty to his son 
Uktae ; and Uktae turned back, and massacred all the 
people of the city and territory * of the Tingri Kh an. 

II. TOSHL SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Tuglxt ‘ was the eldest of the Ch ingiz Kh an's sons, and 
was exceedingly energetic, intrepid, manly, and warlike ; 
and his greatness was to that degree that his father used 
to stand in awe of him. 

In the year 615 H., when Sultan Mu^tammad, Kh warazm 
Shah, had gone forth to devastate the tribes of Kadr Kha n 

One (A the t>est copies of the text omits the wetiJii the city end 
territory." 

* See note *, page 1026. 
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of Turkistan, who wm the son of Safaktan-i-Yamak/Tughi 
likewise, from the side of Tamghaj had advanced [with an 
army] in that direction, and had been engaged in a conflict 
with the army of the Kh warazm Shah for a night and a day, 
as has been previously mentioned in the account of the 
l^warazm §^ah. At this time, when Sultan Muhammad 
fled from the banks of the Jihun and the neighbourhood of 
BalJshf the £ 2 iingiz JUian despatched his sons Tush! and 
Qhaghatae, with a great army, towards Kh warazm. 

He [Tught] proceeded thither with that army, and ap¬ 
peared before the gate of [the capital City of] Khwarazm, 
and the flghting commenced. For a period of four months’^ 

• This name is clearly written in the difTerent copies of the text with but 
slight variation. Every one of the best copies have the ’Arabic is >—s as the first 
letter, used, of'course, to express or represent some Turkish letter. Thus 
seven copies have «Ut one copy al-t three others ■!< JU» and 

one eU( JUu 

The difficulty is to decide who this person is, but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that this aflair is in no way connected with Tfik-Tughan, 
the Makrit, although it is mentioned by our author, at page 267, as imme¬ 
diately preceding the latter aflair, which he refers to without mentioning any 
name as here. The Jami’-ut-Taw&rfldl also refers to this aflair very briefly, 
but mentions no name. 

At the end of this work, in the lines addressed to the Ulugji Khan, he is 
styled “ Kban of the Ilbari and Shah of the Yamak,” and these Ilbart are again 
plainly stated to be Turks at page 800, and at page 796 it is mentioned that 
that tribe had to remove from their accustomed place of abode, which is not 
specified, but Ebif&baV is implied, when the Mughols became predominant over 
Turkistan and the tribes of 'Kbifcha^c. See also pages 599 and 791. 

In an old geographical work Yamak is briefly referred to as the name of a 
city or town and a territory or country famous for its beautiful females, and 
that it is also said to be the name assigned to the sovereign of the 1-gburs, 
whoever he might be. But, as I have previously mentioned, in not* at page 
951, the Bishllsb^ O'* Chiefs of the On-I-ghurs, were in ancient times styled 
Iblltar. and those of the TuVuz-I-ghurs, Kol-lrkln, or, according to Abu- 1 - 
(zbfizl, Bahadur Sban, fl-Irkin, and, in after years, Ytddi-^ut. 

f The Kbwararmis made a much more gallant defence than our author has 
given them credit for. 

After the Chingiz Kh an had effected the capture of Samrl^and and had 
become established in Mawara-un-Nahr, he, towards the close of 617 H,, 
despatched his sons Jujt, Chaghatae, and Uktae, to reduce the EhwSrazm 
territory at the head of a great army, which one author states amounted to 
about 100^000 men, and they set out by way of Bukhara. The capital city of 
Shw&razm was named Jurjaniah by ’Arabs, but was called Urganj and 
UrgSnj by the Turks and the great men thereof. The ’Ajaiuts call it 
GuigfUij. 

The author of the “ Afon^h Proper" tells us twice (pp. 83 and 85) that 
“ Urgendj ” is “ the modem Khiva,” but subsequently, -in his additional 

4 A 
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the people of Khw Srazm continued to resist the Mughals, 


notes, that “old Urgendj was the capital of Khuarezm,” in which he is 
tolerably correct, but its site is not so very near “ the inodem capital— 
Khiva,” being only ninety>two miles distant from it as the crow flies. In 
Col. J. C. Walker’s last map [1879], notwithstanding the various “authorities” 
mentioned on the margin of it, “Khiva” duly figures under the name of 
Kharam, while in the same map, as the name indicates, “Kunia”—an error 
for Kuhnah, or old—“ Urganj ” is the site. Such an error is to be lamented, 
but I fear I shall have to refer to many others. Kh warazm is the name of the 
territory, and the words “ the city of Kh warazm ” merely refer to the city 
which is the capital g/ Kh warazm ; and this mode of terming a capital by the 
name of the country was not uncommon. I do not agree with P^tis de la 
Croix that the city was ever called Kh warazm. except in the sense mentioned. 
What is erroneously styled Khiva in maps is Kh Ivvak— —of the people 
of the country. 

Among the number of great men present in the territory of Kh warazm at 
this time, there was no one, in the absence of the members of the late Sultan’s 
family, whom they could better choose under the circumstances than the Amtr, 
Ehnmar.Tigin, the chief of the KanVulis [Petis de la Croix’s “ Uimarteguen ”— 
the point of the kh having been omitted by the scribe, he read it a's h], who 
was a kinsman of the late Sultan’s mother, the unfortunate Turkan Kh atun. 
and also held the office of ^ajib-i-Dar, or War-BuVa ; and they chose him to 
direct the administration. In the exigency of affairs, they accorded him the 
Utle of Sultan. There was besides, at the capital, the Pahlawan, ’Alt, the 
Dar^iamt. 

After these measures had been adopted, one day, a small body of horse 
appeared before one of the gates, and began to drive off the cattle. Not 
knowing what calamity was lurking behind these horsemen, a number of 
imprudent and short-sighted persons led out a large force, both horse and foot, 
from the ESinlVt gate towards them, thinking to capture them. The Mughal 
horsemen, for such they were, pretended flight, but took care occasionally to 
give their pursuers hope of overtaking them, until they had drawn them to a 
place called the Bagk-i-iESlurram—the Pleasant or Delightful Garden [turned 
into a “ Town called Baghe-Eram,” by P^tis de la Croix, who has made some 
terrible errors in his account of these operations, and has interwoven his own 
observations so much with the authors he quotes, that one is not to be distin¬ 
guished from the other]—about a farsang from the city, where was the van of 
the Mughal army in ambuscade. These rushed upon the Kh warazm is, and 
assailed them on all sides. The latter fought from early morning till noon, but 
the TSrfkh-i-Jahan-gir says, from noon to the setting of the sun, when, having 
sustained great loss, they retreated precipitately towards the city. The 
MiighniQ pursued ; and, in the confusion which ensued, succeeded in entering 
along with the fugitives by ^ne of the gates, and penetrated as far as the 
Tanurah quarter. This, however, could only have been a suburb, as the 
Muglials were stopped by Fartdun, the Gh urt,. an old officer in the late 
Saltan’s service, and his soldiers, and the Mu|^als thought fit to retire. The 
‘nirtUl just named states, that the Kh wSrazmfs lost 100,000 men on this 
occasion, but this is impossible, and seems a mere confusion of events, and 
refers to the upshot of the siege, or is altogether an exaggeration. 

Next day, the Mughals again appeared before one of the gates, but, finding 
Fartdfin there posted with 50Q men, did not make any attack during the whole 
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and to fight against those infidels. At last, they took the 

of that day and withdrew at night. Next day, when Jhjl and his brothers 
amved wth the remainder of the great host, they made a perambulation of the 
city, and a person was despatched to summon the defenders to submit to the 
^ke of the Mujtals, and open the gates.- This was refused, upon which the 
Mu^s completely invested the city, and made preparations for besi^ing it.' 
^ there was no stone in those parts, the Mu^ials had to use blocks of wood 
for their catapults, cut from the timber of the mulberry-trees; but I do not see 
how blocks of that, even though “ hardened by being soaked in water,” as a 
European writer states, could have had much eflTect upon walls of burnt brick; 
but some say wood blocks were only used towards the close of the siege when 
the stones had all been expended. The Mughals, as was usual with them, 
made the men of the conquered cities do the hard work in sieges, and so they 
obtained assistance from Jund and other conquered places, in the shape of men, 
tools, and materials, including loads of stone which were brought in carts. 
When all liad been prepared, and the missiles and battering apparatus were 
ready, they opened the siege, and carried on their operations with vigour, but 
the defenders were as active and determined in the defence. 

After a considerable time, the Mughals s6nt a force of 3000 men to divert 
the stream or branch of the river Jihun, which flowed past the city, and 
supplied the people with water, and there effect an entrance [the aqueduct 
apparently mentioned at page 474, which proved an effectual barrier to the 
Ghuns]; but the garrison made a sally to prevent it, and slew every one of the 
detachment. Here again P. de la C. has fallen into error, and makes the 
Mughals dig a canal to drain the ditch 1 Great part of the city was reduced to 
ashes by the discharges of fla.sks of naphtha and other inflammable ingredients ; 
but, now, quarrels, which had been going on for some time between Jujt and 
Ch a gh atae, became so serious—Fafih-i says severe fighting ensued as the 
upshot of these quarrels, and that a great number of Mughals were killed—that 
the matter was brought to the hearing of their father, then engaged in the siege 
of Tal-Van. He was not at Samr[tand, as P. de la C. states : he had, in the 
meantime, left it, and had taken Tirmid also previous to this. Five months 
had already passed in the siege of the Kh wararmt capital, and great loss had 
been sustained, and the Chingiz Shan, in his rage, directed Uktae, the 
younger brother of the two there present, to take the command, and that all 
should pay him implicit obedience. He accordingly carried on the siege with 
fresh vigour; hut it took another two montlis before the Mughals succeeded, 
by filling up the ditch with brushwood and rubbish—they may have drained 
the ditch to do this—in effecting a lodgment, and planting their standards on 
the walls. Even then the people fought hand to hand with them,- from street 
to street, and door to door, for sevend days, while the Mughals discharged 
flasks of naphtha among them. Vast numbers were slain on both sides, 
including the brave Ehumar-Tigtn ; indeed, one author says “ the city became 
a sea of bloodand the siege altogether is said to have cost the Mughals 
nearly 100,000 men, including the unfortunate Musalman people compelled 
to work for their own people’s destruction. 

The loss sustained by the defenders is computed at about the same amount, 
but round numbers are often doubtful; still it must have been very great. 
The whole of the remaining people were driven out into the plain without the 
city, and after 100,000 artisans, mechanics, and tradespeople, had been selected, 
to be carried off with them and transported into Mug^listan. or to assist in 
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city, and martyred the whole of the people, and destroyed 
all the buildings with the exception of two places—one 
the Kushk-i-Akhiak * [the Castle of Akhjak], the other, 
the mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish. 

Some have stated on this wise, that, when the Mugials 
captured the city of Kh warazm. and brought the inhabi¬ 
tants out of the city into the plain, he [Tusbi] commanded 
that the women should be separated from the men, and 
such of the women as they cared for the Mughals retained. 
The remainder were directed to form into two bodies, and 
they caused the whole of them to be stripi>ed naked, and 
round about them Mughal Turks [Turkan-i-Mughal],* with 
drAwn swords, were stationed. The two parties were then 
commanded, thus : ‘ The women of your city are good 

pugilists, therefore, the order is that both sides should set 
on each other with their fists.” Those unfortunate Musal- 
man females they caused, thus ignominiously, to attack 
each other with "hands clenched ; and, for the space of a 
whole watch of the day, all those women continued to deal 

the destruction of their own people, and the young women and children, and 
young men,'^had been sent into slavery [they were transported into the 
farther East, and several towns and villages were peopled by them and 
their descendants], the remainder were all butchered. [This reads like 
the doings at Eski Saghra and Kasaiilik in 1877 A.D.] The numVjer was 
so great that it was computed that each Mughal soldier had some twenty- 
four to put to death ; but, before we compute the number at 2,400,000, 
because the Mughals numbered 100,000 at the commencement of the siege, 
we must allow for their loss during that operation, and also leave out the 
Musalm&n auxiliaries, but we may safely assume that more than a million 
perished. Alft says the Mughals numbered 100,000 at'this time, and that the 
number said to have been butchered passes almost all belief. 

It is said that the Chingiz Kh an, before sending his hordes against the city, 
despatched a message to the celebrated Siihwarazmt saint, the Shaikh, Najm- 
nd-Dtn, the Kabrt, otherwise Al-^lwaki—or of ][<Itwak, which Euroiieans have 
turned into Aviwa —advising him to leave the place, since the upshot might be 
its plunder, and the slaughter of the people, but the Shti>kh refused, saying : 
“ For eighty years have I dwelt here in its prosperity, and should not leave it 
in the day of its misfortune. I will take my chance with others, await my fate, 
whatever if may bcj and not fly from the Almighty’s decree.” He perished 
with the rest. 

After the fall of the capital, the other towns and cities of Khwarazm 
submitted, 

* In one copy, Akhchak. 

• From the way in which our author here writes Turkan-i-Mughal, i.e. 
Mn^bial Turks—Turks of the Mughal i mak—ht was evidently well informed 
os to the accounts of their descent. See note at pages 874 and 875. 
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blows upon, and to receive the blows of, each other, until, at 
length, the Mughals fell upon them with their swords and 

them-the Almighty reward them 1 
When Tushi, and Qiaghatae, the sons of the Chingiz. 
Ipan, had finished their work at lOiwarazm, they' turned 
vu r towards lOiifchak ; and the forces and tribes of 

Kjiifeflak they continued to subdue one by one, and make 
captive ; and they brought the whole of the tribes under 
^bjection. Tuslji, who was the eldest son of the Chingiz 
Khan [as already stated], when he became acquainted with 
the climate of the land of Khifchak, considered that, in the 
whole universe, there could not be a more delightful land, 
a pleasanter climate, softer water, meads more verdant, and 
pasture-lands more extensive ; and repugnance towards his 
father began to enter into his mind. He said to his con¬ 
fidants ; “ The Chingiz Kh an has become mad, as he 
massacres so many people, and desolates so many coun¬ 
tries ! It thus seems meritorious on my part that, in 
some hunting-ground, I should slay my father, enter into 
an alliance with Sultan Muhammad, [iQiwarazm Shah], 
render this country flourishing, and give help and assist¬ 
ance to the Musalmans." * His brother, Chaghatae, gained 
intimation of this idea [of his brother’s], and made known 
this perfidious notion and design to his father. When the 
Chingiz Khan became aware of it, he despatched his own 
confidential agents, so that they administered poison to 
Tushi, and killed him.* 

’ This is an error. The brothers never agiieed together, as I shall presently 
sh^, and they had quarrelled at iQiwarazm only recently. After the c.ipture 
of Urgang, Juji, with the u/Of (armed men of the tribe) of the Ylddi-^Iut of the 
I-ghur^ returned towards i|[ara*i^uram, but subsequently Jujl retired into the 
Daglit-i-i^ibchaV ; and Clinchatae and Uktae proceeded, l)y way of Hazar-asp, 
to rejoin their Other's camp before Tal-^in. They captured H.azar-asp in the 
course of two days, and massacred its inhabitants, the number of whom, 
according to some writers, was so great that they did not deem it advisable 
even to record it. These events happened in 6i8 n. 

Although our author wrote soon after these events took place, and was 
living at the time they happened, he was seemingly unaware that Uktae was 
present at Organj, and that he, after the quarrels between the brothers, was 
put in command over them, a fact which is beyond a doubt. Such being the 
case, and from what he himself says was the cause of his father's enmity 
towards him, it is probable that Jujf Iwd no hand in these brutal cruelties. 

* The Sultan had died some time previous to this, in 617 H. 

’ JuJt was but thirty years old when he (lied. lie left behind him fifteen 
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Tusj^t likewise had fourteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named BatQ, the second Chaghatae. the third Shaiban. 

sons, but some say, fourteen. The eldest was Ordah, whose mother was 
S&rt&V Sh&tGn, daughter of the sovereign of the KungVur-at tribes, and that 
son was wont to lead the leil of his army, while Batu, his second son, led the 
right. Another was named Barkah, our author’s Barlca, who turned MusalmSn, 
being the first of that family who did so. The remaining sons, except Tfighlle* 
Timur, who also turned Musalmin, are not so well known to history and need 
scarcely be mentioned here. }ujl’s.death took place in Kabl’-ul;Awwal, 634 H., 
not in 626 H. , as P. de la C, says, for he died before his father. Bktu succeeded 
tc his father’s dominions, whose reign will be found farther on. The Wha ng of 
Krim [the Krimia] were lineally descended from Jujl Elian, whose descendants 
reigned longer as independent sovereigns than any others of the race. 

Our author has exaggerated a little here, probably, but there is evidently 
some truth in what he 'says. There is plenty of e-vidence to prove that his 
father stood in some awe of Jujl, for, undoubtedly, he was a great and high- 
minded prince; and this, together with the occurrences attending his birth, 
appear to have alienated the heart of the Cliingiz ip»an from him. When 
the Makrlt tribe plundered the urdii of Tamur-clll, they carried off Burtah 
Efichtn, his wife, who is sud to have been pregnant at the time, and 
brought ber to the Awang Slilln, 'their chief. P. de la C., although he 
afterwards says JBjt VaS the eldest son, says this lady was then “ big 
with her second child,” and makes out “ Aunghcan ” to be “ her father" 1 
He treated her with great reverence and respect, and, after some time, sent 
her back to her husband, and, on the way, she gave birth to a son. No prepa¬ 
rations having been made for the occasion, there was nothing available to 
swaddle the babe with : therefore the messenger of Tamur-chl. who had been 
sent to demand her release, mixed some flour and water together, and swaddled 
the boy in the dough, and thus managed to convey him safely, with his mother, 
to the Urdu of Tamur-chl. The boy being unexpected—It would seem indeed 
that Tamur-chl was unaware of his wife’s pregnancy, hence the doubts respect¬ 
ing the paternity of the child—was muned Jujl, 01 Tufi];!, whidi, in thedhUect 
of the Mugjials, signifies the unexpected guest. It is not correct, as related in 
** Ihe Mongols Proper ” that the mother gave birth to Jujl "a^r her return 
from captivityhe was bom on the road. 

His brothers, particularly diagjikt&e and Uktae, used constantly to taunt 
Jujl respecting his birth, and they seem to have been jealous of him ; bnt bis 
fisther had great faith in his ability and valour, and entrusted him, previous to 
the invasion of IslSm, with the command of an army, which army was over¬ 
taken by SnltZn Muhammad, ShwSrazm Sl^> and brought to action, as 
related at page 269^ and bis father had since coufeired upon him the government 
of the whole of the ulfises or tribes and territories within the limits of Ardlsh 
and the AltSe mountains. Subsequently, the Qlingiz Sllkn added thereto the 
territories of Shwgrazm, the Da|l|t-i-^bfillSh or fikifiiiShf and such oon^ 
quests as Jujl mi^t effect over the countries of fihnxxt Bulghfir, AlSn, As, 
and Rfis. 

After the capture of the cajntal dty of EEadfrazm, that is to sqy, Organj, 
J&jt separated from bis brothers, and withdrew Into [towards?] the Dofht-i- 
Eibcl^h } and, when Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdie [SahOdah] retained from 
Uwir three years’ expedition, and reached the Dadkt-i-E>l’fi|Uk> tbcy hod to 
obtain aid from him, $m already narrated, before they could proceed fisnher cm 
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and the fourth 3 arka; and trustworthy persons have re¬ 
lated on this wise, that the birth of this Barka took place 
at the time of the conquests in the territories of Islam. 
When his mother gave him birth, Tushi, his father, com- 

way. When the Chingiz RhSn retired from NangrahSr, and set out on 
his return into Mughuhstan, and reached ^ulan Yazt, Juji presented himself, 
as already mentioned in the account of his father ; but another writer, Hsfif 
Abru, states, and his statement is, without doubt, correct, that, after the disagree¬ 
ment with his brothers before Organ], subsequent to its capture, Cliashat&e and 
UktSe set out with their troops to rejoin their father, and reached his camp at 
Tal-I^an, but JDjt set out towards Ardlab, where were his wives and families, 
and joined his own Urdus. As his father, previous to this, had commanded 
him to invade the countries to the north and west, such as the territories of 
Bular [sic.j)^], of the Bagh-Shird, the Rus, andthejarkas [the CheremisT], the 
Dasht-i-E^ibcljaV, and other parts in that direction, and to hold possession of 
them, when Jujt set out toward Ardiah, his father, at first, imagined that he 
did not intend to obey his commands, respecting that expedition, and that he 
had, consequently, returned to his home and given himself up to pleasure and 
jollity instead of carrying out his instructions. The Ckingiz Kha n was, in 
consequence, exceedingly incensed, and commanded that it would be neces¬ 
sary to put him to death without looking upon his face again. The real cause 
however was that J ujt, at the period in question, had become prostrated by 
disease, and, on that accbunt, when the CLingiz Kban returned from the terri¬ 
tory of the Tajgfks, and took up his residence in his own urdii, JOjt was unable 
to present himself in his fathei^s presence, but he despatched several loads of 
game, and made known his illness. Subsequently, he was again summoned to 
appear, but he made apologies, and stated his inability to attend on account of 
sickness. 

Shortly after that, a person having set out from Juji’s yurats to proceed to 
the presence of the Chingiz Kh an, coming along the road, noticed that Jujt 
had gone forth, and was proceeding from yurat 10 yiirat. By the way, Jujt 
had to pass a place where he had been wont to follow the chase, and, being 
incapable himself, through weakness, he despatched his Amirs to hunt This 
person, who was on his way to the camp of his father, noticed, from a distance, 
a considerable gathering assembled engaged in hunting, and made sure to him¬ 
self that it was Jujt ;> and, when he reached the presence of the Chingiz 
Shan, and the latter inquired of him respecting Juji’s illness, he replied : 

As to his illn^ I know naught, but, at the time of coming hither, near the 
skirts of a certain mbuntain range, he was engaged iii hunting.” At these 
words the wrath of the Ch ingiz Kha n was roused to such degree as cannot be 
narrated, and, in his mind, he felt certain that Jujt had become disloyal, and 
paid no regard to his father’s words, and so he said : “Juji has gone mad, and, 
in consequence, is acting the part of a fool. It is necessary to send troops 
against him ; and it is advisable to despatch Ch aghadae and Ukdae in advance, 
and follow in person myself.” At this crisis, news arrived that Jiijt was dead; 
and the Chingiz Kha n was greatly grieved at his loss. Wltat that person had 
stated respecting Jujt hunting was entirely false and fictitious, and the Khan 
gave orders to put him to death ; but he had got some inkling of what he 
might expect, when he heard of the decease of J 3 jt» and made his escape from 
the svifg, and the wrath of Jfiji's father. 
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fnanded, saying i " Give ye this boy to a nurse .of the 
Musalmans, in order that his navel string may be severed 
by a Musalman, that he may imbibe Musalman milk, and 
turn out a Musalman; for I intend that this son of mine 
shall be brought up in the Musalman faith.” If this state¬ 
ment is veracious, the Almighty mitigate his torment [in 
hell]! Undoubtedly, through the blessing attending this 
intention, when Barka grew up, he became a scion of 
Islam. Up to this period of time, the date of the comple¬ 
tion of this History, the year 658 H., of the sons of Tushi, 
that one Musalman sovereign is still left. 

May Almighty God continue the Sultan of Islam, 
Nasir-ud-DIn wa ud-DunyA, MaiimOd ShAh. upon 
the throne of sovereignty to the day of resurrection 1 


III. uktAe, son of the ch ingiz khan. 

When the Chingiz Khan died, he devised the sovereignty 
to Uktae,* although Chaghatae was older than he; but 
Qvaghatae was a butcher and a tyrant. 

Uktae, when he ascended the throne, and carried out 
the last command of his father, the Chingiz Khan, and 
massacred all the people of Tingit, both females and males, 
returned from thence towards Turkistan.* Having brought 

4 The name of this sovereign is also written Cktae, and Ckdae, t and d 
being interchangeable, signifying "ascent,” “height,” “loftiness," “sublimity,” 
and the like, but Ogotai is absurd, and could only have occurred to a person 
who had never been in the East, and who was unacquainted with the 
pronunciation of the name as written in the original, and the value of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

* This is incorrect. CktSe did not ascend the throne until two years and 
more after the decease of his father. I have already given an account of the 
events which happened after the death of the Cbingiz Khan in a previous 
note. 

I must notice the events of OkUe’s reign in order to correct some erroneous 
accounts respecting him, but I must do so very briefly, because the events of 
his father’s life, which were necessary to rectify incorrect accounts respect¬ 
ing him, have occupied much s[>ace. I must mention that “ Tului,” youngest 
son of the Clhingiz Slikn, did not “ act as regent ” at all: it would have 
been totally contrary to the custom of the Muglials, and the Chlngis Shin 
had himself named one, as already related. There are other equally erroneous 
statements respecting Oktie whi^ may be seen from the following. 

Cktie is the first of the sovereigns who reigned in the Ulugh Yurat, also 
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that territory under his authority, he nominated armies 
to march into various parts of KhurSsan and 'Ira^, and 

styled the Afal or Original or Chief YGrat, which words refer to KalQr-in and 
I^aiS-I^uram, and which last is also celebrated as the UrdQe-Biltgh. 

After having perforated the funeral ceremonies over their father and sove¬ 
reign, the sons, Nu-yins, and Amirs, each retired to his respective .yfro/; and, 
for a period of two years, the mother of .OkdSe and his brothers, BOrtah 
I^QcIiId, administered the aflairs : she may be styled “ Regent.” 

After two years, and the period of moorning had expired, this Sl^tGn, 
BGrtah I^uchtn, lest any untoward event -might happen in the empire, sum- 
moied the sons of the deceased, and the great Amtrs, to assemble at the 
Ulu|^ Yurat, which the Chinese style Ho.lin, and hold a Vudltie or diet; 
and, in the beginnu^ of the spring of 626 H., they arrived. From 1 -mil and 
Iga-Ta)^ came OktSe and his sons; from the Daalit-i-¥ibdlkV came BGtu, 
Barkah, Sliailmn, Ting^ut, and two other sons of JujI Shin; from the 
eastern parts of the empire [i. e. east of KalGr-fin] came the Nu-ytns, C-Tigtn 
or Aw-Tigin—also written Cnjt and Oncht-Tigtn—and BilkGtl, the brothers 
of the Chingiz Shan; Chftgiiata<» Shin came from Blgh-Bill^ and the 
Nu-ytn, Saradlir, from his ySrat, besides numbers of other personages from 
all parts of the empire. 

The Ulugh NG-ytn, TOlt Shin, and other brothers younger than he, who were 
already present at the Ulugh Yurat, and his Amtrs, also attended ; and, after 
all the Princes, NQ-yfns, and Amtrs, had assembled, a mighty feast was given, 
during which the matter which brought them together there was discussed. 
After this, the testament of the Ch'ngiz KJian, nominating Oktae as his suc¬ 
cessor, and the covenant entered into between the sons, confir ling that 
nomination, were read out before all, in the presence of the troops then in the 
Urdu, in order that they also should confirm it. All, with one accord, now 
addressed Cktae, saying ; “In accordance with the will of the Chingiz EhSn it 
behoveth thee to take thy seat on the throne of sovereignty; ” but Oktae made 
excuses, saying: “There are others older than I am, my uncles and my 
brother Chaghatae : let one of them be raised to the throne ; moreover, my 
younger brother Tult is more worthy than I am, and, according to the customs 
and usages of the Mughals. lYin youngest son of the greatest of tlic Htatrins, and 
who is in possession of the Yurat and place of abode, should succeed the father.” 
For forty days was this feasting continued, during which discussion went on, 
and daily did Cktae continue to make excuses ; but, on the forty-first day, all 
the Princes and, Nu-yfns came before him and said : “This sovereignty was 
assigned to thee from among the rest of tlie brothers and sons of the Qlingiz 
Kh an : how then is it possible to contravaie it ? ” Then the whole of the 
assembly, accordihg to ancient [Turkish] custom, hating taken goblets, 
removed their caps, unloosed their girdles, and thrown them over their 
shoulders, Chaghatae, as the elder brother, seized the right hand of Dktae, 
and Trdi his left, while his uncle, C-Tigfn, seized him round the waist, 
and, with the ap])roval of the Astrologers and Diviners, seated him on the 
throne, and hailed him by the title of ?!a’an—t,fll 

ICa’an, I would observe, cannot be “a contraction” for Eh^an—is'**— 
because the metre of both words is precisely the same, and there is no hh in 
the former; further, that it was not “borne by all Ogotai’s successors,” for 
Kyuk did not bear it, neither was it “ new,” for Bu-zanjar, the ninth ancestor 
of the Cllingix Khan , bore that title. One writer indeed says that, “as the 
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towards Gh ur and Qlx^zntn, and began to administer the 
affairs of the country according to justice and equity, to 
keep his forces under subordination, and to cherish his 
subjects. 

By nature, Uktae was exceedingly beneficent and of 
excellent disposition, and a great friend to the Musalmans. 
During his reign the Muhammadans in his dominions 
were tranquil and prosperous in condition, and treated 
with respect. He used to strive greatly to show honour 
to the Musalman people, and to render them flourishing 
and contented. In his reign, inasjids were founded in all 
the cities of Tingit, Tamghaj, Tibbat, and the countries 
of Chin ; and all the forts and strongholds of the region 

Mugfuls do not use much ceremony respecting titles, they style a Padshah, 
^’an or Kh an indiscriminately.” 

After Ukdiie had been placed on the throne, gold and gems were poured 
over him; and, Tuli having held the bowl to him, the Princes, Nu-yins 
Amirs, and all who were both within and without the assembly, and all 
keeping exact time, bowed the knee to him nine times, the lucky number of 
the Mughals. No author with whom 1 am acquainted refers, in the most 
remote manner, to "prostrating themselves nine times,” whatever “ancient 
Chinese ceremonial might have been,” and he was not a Chinese. 

Surgeon-Major'Bellew, in the "Description of KAshghar" (Report, 
page 6i), says with reference to this number nine : “ Similarly the presents 
given by the father to the bride must be in the same number or its multiple of 
each kind, as nine frocks, nine mantles, nine carpets, &c., and the presents 
made by friends too must be in the same number, as nine piecM of silk, nine 
veils, nine caps, &c. The origin of the selection of this particular number, 
called tocfiz, is not knoiun, but the custom is observed by all the Turk and 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia.” He might have said, more correctly, “ Mughal.” 
TuVuz stands for nitu in the Turkish language, and I may add that the origin 
of the custom is known, and it will be found by referring to the note at page 875, 
which see, and is referred to in several other places. 

A volume almost might be written on the subject of presenting the cup or 
bowL It was not peculiar to the Mughals, but was usual among all the descend¬ 
ants of Turk. It would be interesting to compare their customs in this respect 
with those of the Scandinavians. The presentation of the cup was the 
highest mark of consideration and homage, and all present on such occasions 
bent the knee. It was likewise the highest honour a sovereign could show 
towards a vassal or subject. Ambassadors whom it was intended greatly to 
honour were presented with the cup, and it was necessary on the occasion of 
making a treaty, or confirming an oath. Kumiz or fermented mare’s milk was 
generally used, but they also made drinks from millet, honey, and rice. Wine 
was used on special occasions, and by the Kh ans. 

This ceremony took place in the month of Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 6a6 ii. [Feby. 
1228 A.D. —which is but eighteen months from Ramajaii, 624 H., but, as pre¬ 
viously stated, some contend that the Chingiz Khan died in Rama^, 623 H.], 
iu5t two years and six months after the death of his father. 
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of the east he gave in charge to a number of MusalmSn 
Amirs. Such Amirs as they [the Mughals] had removed 
from the countries of I-ran and Turan he located in the 
cities of Upper Turkistan, and in the land of Chin and 
Tamghaj, and in Tingit, and commanded that they [the 
Mughals] should address Musalmansby the terms “friend,” 
and “ brother.” He;also directed the Mughals that they 
should give their daughters [in marriage] to Musalmans, 
and that if they [the Musalmans] should evince a desire 
to demand their children [in marriage for their sons] they 
should not deny them. 

Throughout the whole of the eastern countries [under 
the sway of the Mughals], the Friday’s religious services 
[of the Muhammadans] were established ; and Musalmans 
took up their abode in those parts, and they founded 
towns and cities of their own, and built places according 
to the manner of their own [native] cities.® 

Of the friendliness of Uktae towards Musalmans the 
author has heard an anecdote which is here related.' 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghatae used 
to regard Musalmans with hostility, and Jiis mind con¬ 
stantly contemplated the shedding of Musalman blood, 
and not leaving-one of that faith alive. Now the Qiingiz 
Khan had instituted certain ordinances, the punishment 
for the infringement of some of which laws used to be 
death. For example: adultery and crimes of lust in 
general, theft, lying, and embezzlement, and the act of 
seizing a morsel from another’s mouth, were punishable 
with death ; and whosoever should enter a piece of water, 
whether large or small, they were to kill him also, and 
likewise any one who should wash his face at the edge of 
any water, so that the water from the washed face of such 
person should enter that water.® The punishment of any 

• The Jesuits in their accounts of the Chinese empire refer to some of these 
places. See also note at page 1100, first para. 

f All writers agree respecting his showing a preference towards the Muham> 
madan religion. He excelled his brothers and contemporaries in impartiality, 
grace, and bounty. 

* See note *, page 1109, for the reasons of this prohibition. 
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one who might be guilty of an offence less than one of all 
these was to be three or five, or ten, or more, stripes with 
a rod, but with the stipulation that, while punishment 
was being administered, the offender should be entirely 
stripped, and that the rod should be wielded with force 
and severity. To these ordinances® they have applied the 
name of Yasah, in the Mughali language, that is to say, 
command, mandate, decree. 

One day, both the brothers—Uktae and Cljaghatae— 
were proceeding along a track into the open country. 
Uktae was in advance, and Chaghatae behind him, at the 
distance of a quarter of a farsang [league]. Suddenly, 
Uktae reached the head of a reservoir of water, and per¬ 
ceived^ therein a Musalman whp was washing his head 
and body. When the eyes of Uktae fell upon that Musal¬ 
man, he turned his face towards his personal attendant.s, 
and said : “ Alas ! this unfortunate Musalman will be forth¬ 
with put to death by the hand of my brother Chaghatae : 
what is advisable V' After that he inquired : “ Hath any 
person among you ah ingot of gold or of silver' ready at 
hand One of his attendants bowed and said : “ I have 
an ingot of silver with me.” Uktae said : “ Give it to that 
Musalman, and tell him to throw it into the reservoir; 
and that, when my brother Chaghatae reaches this spot 
and sees him, and questions him, he must say : ‘An ingot 
of silver of mine hath fallen intb the water, and I have 
entered the reservoir in order to search for‘it,’ so that he 
may escape being put to death.” Uktac’s attendants gave 
the ingot of silver to that Musalman, and he threw it into 
the water ; and Uktae urged his horse onwards. 

When Chaghatae reached the spot, he perceived that 
Musalman in the water, and commanded his attendants to 

• And a great many more forming the Code of the Chingiz Kh an entitled 
Yasi, or Yasah. 

* In all these histories which I have gone through, strange to say, 1 liave 
never met with the slightest allusion to coined money in any shape with the 
exception of the bdlisji or ingot. 

Thomas, in his “ Pathan Kings,” gives the description of a coin bearing the 
name of “ Ch ingiz Kh an.” and theShalffah un-Na$ir’s title, and he consideis 
it genuine. It must therefore be a coin of one of the subjected Musalman rulers 
of Clitir or Karman, or parts adjacent, such as Haaan, the Karlugh Turk, and 
Qlhers mentioned in these pages, and not a Mughal coin. It bears no date. 
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seize him. He demanded of him, saying: “ Since it is the 
yasah of the Kh an that no living being sliould go into the 
water, why hast thou acted to the contrary ? wc must kill 
thee,” The Musalman represented : “ An ingot of silver 
of mine hath fallen into this reservoir, and I have got into 
the water in order to seek for it.” Chaghatae directed 
so that a number of Mughals entered the water, and made 
search for the ingot, and having found it brought it; and 
by the expedient and kindne.ss of that just and beneficent 
sovereign, Uktae, the Musalman escaped.’ May the Al¬ 
mighty lighten his punishment hereafter ! 

Through his efforts, numerous Musalmans escaped from 
the hands of the accursed tyrant, Chaghatae. A number 
of trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that, 
judging from the ancient chronicles of bygone times, and 
of past ages,that, in the states of Turkistan.and the countries 
of Ch in. Tingit, and Tamghaj, no sovereign more bene¬ 
ficent nor of better disposition than Uktae ever placed 
foot in stirrup. When he became firmly established in 
the dominions of his father, and his brothers and the Nu- 
yins and Khans of Turkistan, submitted to his authority, 
he girded up his loins, and organized and equipped his 
armies, and despatched them towards different countries. 
The Mughal Nu-yin, Jurmaghun, was despatched* into 
'Irak in the year 626 II., and the Nu-yin, Mangutah was 
sent towards Ghaznin ; and, in the before-mentioned year, 
Uktae made over to his charge Tukharistan, Kunduz, and 
Tal-kan ;* and the Maliks of Kh urasan, Gh ur. Kirman, 

* Our author does not appear to have known the reason why, in the ideas of 
the Tattars and Miiphals, hathinj; in such a way required to be strictly pro¬ 
hibited. The prohibition was that “during the sea.sons of spring and summer 
no one should immerse himself in running water (one writer says, “in the day. 
time ”], nor wash his hands in streams, nor wash his garments, and afterwards 
spread them in the open, country to dry ; and that water should not be taken 
from running streams in vessels of gold or of silver, because, in the belief of 
these people, such acts are the cause of increase of thunder and lightning, 
which, in'their localities, from the beginning of spring to the end of summer, 
while rain used continually to fall, prevailed to such a degree, that the light¬ 
ning was fearful, and the roaring of the thunder tremendous. ” 

* Nominated to proceed, probably, but not desp.itchcd until the following 
year in which he crossed the Jihun or Amuiah. He was a MangVut, or, as it 
is also written, Manghut Mughnl. 

^ One or two modern copies of tlie text have Tae-Van here, but all the icsl 
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and Pars, and those, who still continued in [possession of] 
different forts and strongholds, all proceeded to j^ara- 
IKuram,* to the presence of Uktae, and requested that 
^ahnahs [Intendants] might be sent to them; and dif¬ 
ferent parts of Khurasan began to thrive again.* 

Another anecdote of Uktae’s countenance of Musalmans 
is apposite, and is [here] inserted. 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Qiaghatae, the 
accursed, wasy at all times, striving to oppress the Muham¬ 
madans, and devising means to bring trouble and calamity 
upon the people of Islam, and bringing ruin upon those 
that remained of them and causing their extirpation, so 
that no sign or trace of them might anywhere be found. 
In the diffusion of that iniquity he was wont to machinate 
and to labour, and was in the habit of instigating a party 
of Mughals—Nu-yins and Bahadurs—in such a manner 
that they used to bring to Uktae’s notice words and acts 
on the part of Musalm,ans such as used to be the source 
of trouble and injury to the people of Islam, and the 
cause of their ruin and destruction, until, on one occasion, 
Chaghatae incited one of the priests of the idol-wor¬ 
shippers, which sect, in the Turk! language, they style 
Tunlan ^ [Tunis], on such wise, that he came before Uktae 

are as above. As Tae-^an is in Tukharistan, wliich is first mentioned, as well 
os ^unduz, Tal-Van of Kh urasan is undoubtedly referred to. 

• Which is always mentioned as the asal or original yurat of the Chingiz 
Shan, and known also as the Urdue-Baligh. It was not a city, but an 
encampment. 

• Oktae is said, by the Pro-Mughal Historians, to have poured balm into 
the wounds inflicted by his father. There was certainly much balm wanted, 
but many of the wounds have never been healed to this day, witness numbers 
of the once most flourishing cities of Asia, which still lie in ruins. Cktae 
bears the character of a just ruler, and his liberality was excessive. When the 
records of his gifts and grants were made up, it was found that he had 
expended not less than 100,000 tomans of gold haliih, some say 60,000 ; but 
the statements respecting the value of each baliah varies. Some compute a 
balisb of gold at 500 vtiskdls, others at 60 dirhams and 2 dongs; some, 

8 dinars and 2 ddngs, and others 8 dirhams and 2 ddngs. 

7 jfi some copies of the text it is T u-inan—as in Rubruquis, who 
calls them “Tuinian-.,” and says they were idolaters. This word has sorely 
puzzled some of the copyists of the different AfSS. of the text collated ; but, in 
the Printed “OflTicial” Text, it is invariably mistaken for the plural form of 
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and stated, saying: " I have seen the Qiingiz KhSn in a 
dream, and he has given me a command to convey unto 
thee, and thou, who art Uktae, his son, and installed by 
him, in his place, shouldst neither neglect, in any way, to 
carry out that command, nor deviate from, or fail to com¬ 
ply with, that yasak [ordinance] ; and let it not be that 
thou receive not the Chingiz Jean’s approbation. The 
mandate is this that the Chingiz Kh 5 n has commanded, 
saying: * The Musalmans have grown exceedingly nume¬ 
rous, and, in the end, the downfall of the Mughal empire 
will be brought about by the Musalmans, therefore it is 
necessary that the whole of them that are in our whole 
dominions, to wit, from the countries of Chin. Tam- 
ghaj, Tingit, and Turkistan, as far as the land of I-ran 
and 'Ajam, you should put to death, and not leave name 
nor vestige of them to remain.’ I have now delivered unto 
thee the command of the Chingiz Khan, thy father, and 
have removed that obligation from my neck. It behoveth 
thee to comply with it, and show obedience thereto, and not 
grant respite of life to the Musalman peoples, so that the 
empire may not sustain deterioration.” 

When he [the priest] conveyed this command to Uktae, 
who was a just, wise, prudent, and sagacious monarch, and 
friendly towards the Musalman people, he, of his princely 
penetration, perceived that this statement was false and 
a lie, that, from the utterance thereof, the odour of fabrica¬ 
tion pervaded the smelling sense of discrimination, and 
that it appeared to have been hatched by his brother, 
Chaghatae—the Almighty’s curse upon him ! Uktae pre¬ 
sently commanded that, for the Tuni idol-worshipper, a 
grand place should be got ready, with due preparation and 
arrangement for his accommodation, and provided with all 
things requisite and befitting for him, and said to him: 
“ This command is a very serious and awful one, and it 

the Turkish title, NO-tn, NU-ytn, or NG-yan, which so often occurs, namely, 
Nu-{natt-—or Nu-yin 5 .n—The Editors of the Calcutta Text 
probably imagined that r was an error for > The same errors occur in the 
printed text in the account of Mubammad-i-BaJeht-ykr, the Shalj ruler of 
Lakhanawatl. See note *, page 567. 

Farther on, our author styles them “the idol-worshippers of Tingut and 
*j*amybgj ” The singular form of the word above referred to is Tunt or 
Tuint. 
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will be necessary to shed the blood of a vast number of 
people. There is not a person among the Maliks, Nu-yins, 
Bahadurs, and Juzbis, that has not a great number of 
Musalman captives, and they [the Maliks, etc.] are dis¬ 
persed in various parts of the territories of Chin. Tamghaj, 
Turkistan, I-ran, and 'Ajam. It is absolutely necessary 
that this eommand should be communieated to them, in 
order that the whole of them may act according to its 
precept ; and therefore it is now necessary for thee to wait 
so that this mandate may be sent out into the whole of the 
Mughal dominions, in order that the Nu-yins, Juzbis, and 
Bahadurs, and other Maliks, may assemble, and this awful 
command may be communicated to them, in such wise 
that all of them may be required to comply with it.” 
Uktae consequently issued directions so that they lodged 
this Tuni idol-worshipper at the place which had been 
fixed upon, in such a manner that he was treated with 
honour and reverence, and not a tittle of the minutiae of 
due attention was left unobserved, because that accursed 
Gabr'had some name and reputation in the region of 
Turkistan, and in Tamghaj and Chin. 

As soon as the prescribed period expired, and the 
grandees of the Mughal dominions assembled, Uktae com¬ 
manded so that they convoked a great assembly, attended 
with princely ceremony, such as was the established cus¬ 
tom of that people [the Mughals], and all with befitting 
formality, and observance of the prescribed duties. After 
this, Uktae ascended the throne ; and the whole of the 
grandees of the empire were present, with loins girded, 

* This word is spelt in three different ways, as mentioned in the preceding 
note. It is applied by the ^Carghtz nomads, and other tribes erroneously 
su]iposed to be yarghtz. to their chiefs or the heads of tribes, in the present 
day. 

As these Maliks are immediately after styled ‘the Maliks of Turkistan,’ it 
would seem to infer that they held Musalmans of ’Ajam in bondage, while 
they, as in the case of Arsalan Kh an of ^ialitc, mentioned at page 1023, were 
Musalman Turks. 

• I have previously mentioned that this term is not solely applied to Parsts 
or Fire-Worshippers, any more than tarsd is to Christians. Our author uses 
the last word with respect to Christians in several places. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the person above mentioned was a Fire-Worsliippter, nor need 
I write an essay on fire-worship in Mughalistan for the occasion. Our author 
here simply means to say that he was an infidel, or unbeliever. 
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before the throne ; and those among them who were per¬ 
mitted to sit came down on the knees of homage He 
then commanded that that Tunt should be conducted 
into his place of audience with all honour and reverence. 
When he arrived, and sat down ' before the throne, Uktae 
said . Now is the time that thou shouldst pronounce the 
command of the Qiingiz JChan, and declare what that 
command is, in order that all may obey it.” That Tuni 
stood up, and pronounced the command of the Chingiz 
Khan in the manner he pretended he had received it, and 
delivered it. All present bowed their heads to the ground, 
and, with one accord, said : “ We have heard the com¬ 
mand, and we bend our necks thereto. What is the will 
of Uktae, the sovereign of the time, with respect to the 
mode m which it is necessary to obey this command, and 
how it behoveth to proceed, in order that we may all of 
us act accordingly?” Uktae replied; ‘‘Every claim re¬ 
quires proof and demonstration, in order that truth from 
falsehood, and right from wrong, may be distinguished ; 
and this statement requires the testimony of witnesses of 
the circumstances, because, if it turns out correct that it is 
the command of the Qiingiz iOjan. it will be necessary 
for all to obey that command ; and, if it is false and a 
fabrication, or is the invention of this person, or invented 
at the instigation of an insidious person, the blood of people, 
subjects, and servants, must not be shed for a lie.” 

On Uktae s concluding this speech, those present bowed 
their heads to the ground [saying]; “ This which the 
l^an speaks, the whole of the sages of the world, the dis¬ 
criminating and the exalted in intellect, cannot add to, 
for it is a princely speech and a noble saying, which ex¬ 
cellency of understanding and sovereignty indeed demands; 
and no created being is able to place the hand of objection 
to the forehead of this command, but it behoveth that 
Uktae should direct and point out in what manner the 
truth or falsehood, veracity or falsity thereof, may be de¬ 
monstrated and made known.” Uktae turned his face 
towards that Tuni idol-worshipper, saying; “ Dost thou 
understand the Mughall language, or the Turki language, 

’ This shows that he was of high ranlc aiid position. 

4 B 
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or dost thou know both those tongues?"* The Tunl 
idol-worshipper replied: "1 understand the Turk! lan> 
guage, and I do not understand the tongue." 

Uktae turned his face towards the hereditary Mughal 
grandees, whose lineage and descent were from pure 
Mughais, and said : “ Unto ye it is certain and clear, that 
the Qhingiz Kh an used not to understand any language 
whatever save the Mughali language.” They all bent 
their heads to the ground, and, with one accord, replied: 
“ Indeed, such is the case, that the Chingiz Kha n under¬ 
stood no other language than the Mughali.” Uktae, 
turning his face towards that Tuni, asked: “ In what 
language did the Qhingiz Khan deliver this command 
unto thee; in the Mughali or the Turki language ? If he 
spoke in Mughali, seeing thou dost not understand it, in 
what manner didst thou comprehend what he was saying ; 
and, if he spoke in Turk!, since he used not to understand 
Turki, how did he communicate the order ? Give an an¬ 
swer from which an odour of truth may come, in order 
that action may be taken thereon,” 

That impious, malevolent, cursed, Tuni remained silent 
and confounded, on such wise that the breath did not 
issue from that infernal one, and he became completely 
shamed. All the Mughal grandees and the Maliks of 
Turkistan bowed their heads to the ground, and with one 
accord said: “This command [from the Qhingiz Kh an] 
is false, and is devoid of truth.” Uktae said to the Tuni : 
“ For the sake of my own dignity, and that of my brother 
Ch a gha tae. I do not inflict punishment upon thee. Return 
to thy abode, and say unto Chaghatae, and to his depen¬ 
dents, that they must draw back their hands from afflict¬ 
ing and oppressing Musalmans, as they are our brothers 
and friends; in them the strength of our dominion is 
evident, and, with their assistance, many peoples have 
been subdued by us.” * May Almighty God mitigate his 
torments [in hell] I 

* Here is an indication that the dialects must have been, at this period, 
very different from each other. 

* Some of the Historians of the Mtiyhal sovereigns, who give this anecdote 
in half a dozen lines, state that Oktae ordered this Tunt to be put to death, 
but they do not say who or what he was, merely “a person.” A similar plot. 
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Some persons^ whose stat«nents are worthy of reliance^ 
have so stated that such-like favours and reverence were a 
proof of this, that UktSe, secretly, "had become a Musal- 
min ; * but God knows the truth.- 


ACCOUNT OF This NOMINATION OF ARMIES FROM TURK 

ISTAN to proceed into the TERRITORY OF 'IRA^: 

When Uktae despatched an army towards IPiurSsAn 
and ’Irak, he made the Nu-!n Jurmag^un * the com- 

in which the then Ytddt-EBi of 1-S]iura was concemed, is mentioned 
fiuther on. 

♦ “The Mdsh ” here is evidently “parent to the thon^t” 

* Considerable convulsions arose in the territories overrun and partially sub. 
dued 1 ^ the Muglials, after the death of the Cllingis ShSn. 1 say partially, 
for such was the fact, wherever troops were not stationed for the purpose of 
holding possession. These convulsions extendec^ on one side^ as far-as Whif. 
cl] 2 ||:, Sa^tn, and BuIgbSr, and, on the other, as far as £bhtan, Cliln, and 
Shita; while the countries west of the AmOlah had been devastated and ruined, 
but not subdued. 

It appears that soon after the decease of the Cbingis Sl^n, on the bordera 
of Ting^Eut, TQlt Khan, who was in possession of the UluiUl o' Great ySra/ 
of his fiilher, in accord with, and at the advice of, the great nobles present 
there, thought it advisable to despatdi the N&*yfn, IljtdSe [the Ilfihtk<Ue of 
others. See page 1049], and Kyuk TO»an- son ^ Uktie, with troops 
towards the frontiers.of the country of KoliUli^ or E o lV > » 

After slaughtering the people and devastating the country, according to the 
fashion of modem Christian warriors, they reduced it; and an Aratr of Ting. 
]^ut, named Bahadur with a strong force, was left to hold it. 

I noticethatColonelC. M. MacGregor, C.B., in his Gazetteer entitled “Ckn- 
tralAsia i A/ghanutan," Part II., inhisarticle on “ Kuram,” has been led into 
an unfortunate error respecting the death of the on the antho* 

rity of one of the writers he quotes: viz., “ Wood, Bums, Moorcroft,” bat 
whidi of the three does not appear. He says, page $73, “ It is said that 
Jangez Khan [this is the “popular ’* way of writing the name] died here from 
til- effects of a melon sent to him from Balkh, in which there was a little pea* 
niciouB insect” I This place is but IJ3 miles in a direct line N.N.W. from 
Kabul. Where Kabul ? Where Ting^t ? See page 1085, and note at page 
1088. 

To remedy the state of afiairs just me n tioned was Oktie’s first object after 
he ascended the throne, and he prepared to despatch bodies of troCpa faito 
various parts. Alft says that as soon as he was estaUished he despatched 
KokOe and SwfdSe [Sahfidah] with three tomins of troop*-according to the 
pro-Mughal accounts three is the m a x imum strength of their armies, 

Mul is, of course, wholly incorrect—into ffibchiV KhrffJlfiVi •• ow -author 

writes it—Bul^lSr, and Sahstn. This is probably Ae reason u^y some 
European writers have mixed up this expedition with the former one in which 

4 B 2 
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mander of it; and on that army marching towards that 
territory it consisted of about 50,000 Mughals, and other 

Swtdae [SahQdah] and Jabah [Yamah] were engaged, already described In the 
note at page 100a 

In 628 H., the Na-yln, Junnagjx&n or jarmS^an, of the MangVut tribe, 
was despatched at the head of three tomans of horse [the “three” tomans 
again], which, as 1 have previously stated, nomirudly consisted of looo men 
to ming or kosaroh, ten of which constituted a torndn, but really the 
ming, instead of merely numbering looo men, was often double and quadruple 
that number, as diown In note at page 1093. Onr author’s estimate of the 
strength of JOrmS^ftn’s army is, I believe, nearest the truth. 

Another object, and the principal one, in despatching JurmS^un, was to 
operate against Sultan Jal&l-ud-Dtn, EhwZrazm gbah ; and, at the time of 
giving orders for the despatdi of this army, Oktie turned his fece towards one 
of the leaders named Itltmas—or Itmas—k/.Usil—as it is also written, 
and said : “ If any one among ye is able to finish the affair of the Sultan it is 
thou and so it happened, according to the Tartkll-i-Jahan-gtr; for, when 
Juhna^un reached the vicinity of IffahSn, he detached ItftmiU, with a body 
of troops, in advance, to operate against the SultSn. 

It is necessary here to go back a little. After the capture of Organj of 
Shwirazm, the Cbingtz ShS" installed in that territory, as Sbahnah or 
Intendaat, Cht n.Timar. sometirhes called Jai-Ttmur, who belonged to one of 
the tribes of the B^ri-Z^ita-f, and this person is probably one of the family of 
the Gar mentioned in the note on that dynasty, page 934. He had 

remained Intendant in Shwarjum up to this period [he had never, as yet, 
been governor of ShurasSn, but he became so shortly after]; and, when 
OkULe, before setting out tow’ards Sbitae, despatched the Nu-yfn, Jurm&ghun, 
into Iran Zamtn, he confirmed Chtn-Ttmar in his former appointment [Fafib-t 
says Okt&e nominated him ^&kim of all Iriin-Zamtn in 628 H.], and com¬ 
manded that all the Intendants in those parts should prooeed, in person, to 
jarml^an's camp, and render him all possible aid. jQrmigbft^^ crossed the 
AmOtah in 627 H. 

On receipt of this mandate, Cbtn-TtmQr set out by way of Sbahrisanah for 
jQnrdi^Gn’s camp; and the different Princes of the family of the. Cbingix 
TOiiW i located in the parts lying nearest to Ebur^lstn, were directed to despatch 
Amtrs of their own, with their contingents, to join JftrmX^lftn’s army. His 
force of three tomans was thereby increased by $0,000 additional troops, thus 
showing that onr anthor’s estimation of the number was pretty correct. The 
number of followers with JftrmSgblin’s whole force is said to have been 
innumeraMe. 

After that lea!der had, as be supposed, arranged the afiain of EbutlsEn, and 
commenced his march westward, tsro Amtrs of SultXn JalU-nd-Dtn, B^artiihah 
and Xi*tftKn*i-Snnbar, who were at NtiUbOr [sie in A/XS.]; commenced 
attacking and making raids into the parts around, and slew the Intendants left 
in Sbiurisia by JBrmigbQn; and other “rebels” and “disaffected people” 
(all arc rebels and disaffected people who prefer their former independence to 
a foreign yoke in these enlightened da3rs, as in the dark ages, so called] were 
daily creatiiig sedition in that quarter. Such being the case, JOrmagbiln sent 
bade Cht n-Ttmilr, along with his deputy, Kalb&d, with troops, against these 
Sbwirasmt Amtrs [they were, as their names indicate, Turks of ShwKrasm] in 
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races of Turkistan, and captives of KhurasSn ; and the 
number, which turned their faces towards ’Ira]^, amounted, 
in all, to about 100,000 horse. 

On reaching that country in the year 628 II.,* they 
massacred so many of the people of that territory and 
parts adjacent that the pen hath not the power of record¬ 
ing them ; and all the cities of ’Iralf, and the Jibal [of 
Iralp-i-'Ajam], of Aran, of Azarbaijan, Gilan, the territory 
of Rustam-dar, which is on the shores of the Bahr-i- 
Shurz [the Caspian sea], as far as the Dar-band-i-Rum 
[the Caspian Gates], and Tabaristan, the whole were 
ravaged, pillaged, and laid waste, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the city of Safahan [Isfahan], which was not taken 
for a period of fifteen years after the first irruption of the 
CJiingiz Khan, the Mugi^al, and the entry of his forces 
into the country of ’Ira^, as will be subsequently recorded 
in its proper place. 

That army of Mughals [under Jurmaghun] entered 
through the HulwSn Pass, and ravaged the country up to 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis of Islam—the city of 
Bagiidad. On several occasions, from the Court of the 
Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustan^ir B’illah, the Maliks of 
Islam, with the troops of ’Ajam, and Turks,^ Kurds, and 
'Arabs [in his service], were despatched to repel the 
Mughals and the infidel hosts. They [the troops of the 
l^ltfah] frequently engaged in holy warfare against the 
infidels, and encountered them in many conflicts; and, 
upon all occasions, the troops of Islam were triumphant 
and victorious.* During that period, in no way, could 
the infidels seize upon any of the parts adjacent to, and 
[immediately] round about, the Dar-ul-l^ilafat, Baghdad. 


the direction of Ntahibar and pU ; and, after the rout of one of then>—QIari. 

—Kaibid returned to JurmSgliun’s army again, and Ohtn-Ttmgr appears, 
from what followed, to hare returned to his post in Shwirazm and Mlian- 
darfiii, which events will be found referred to at page iiso^ note *. 

* All the copies of the text have 623 H., which, of course, is a great error, 
since the Chmgis only died in 624 h., and Uktae succeeded in the third 
month of 626 h. : 623 is evidently a mist^e of for igUt and, besides, at 
page 1109 he states that JOnnftgbftn was dtspatehid in 626 H. 

f Turks had been entertained in the service of the ShsUCdts for three 
centuries previous to this period. 

* See note *, page ytt. 
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The accursed Turtnaghun. who was the commander of 
the infidel Mugh^ls, pitched his camp in the neighbour¬ 
hood of ^um and Kashan. and some [of his forces] he 
despatched on incursions into Fars and Kirm^. The 
Ata-Bak, Abu-Bikr of Fars, who is the sovereign of that 
territory, and likewise the brother of the Hajib, Burak,* 

* There is a mistake here : It is his brother's soa who is meant. Buri^, 
the ^jib, is the traitor who managed to obtain possession of Kiiman, and 
who afterwards murdered Malik Ghiyaf-ud-Dln, AV Sultan, brother of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dtn. To make interest with the Mu^ivtls, and get confirmed in his 
usurpations, he sent the head of that Prince to Oktke ^pl’an, and he was con* 
firmed in the ruietship of Kirman. This *' illustrious man,” par exeettenet, 
came into Shwlrazm, along with his brother, ^usam-ud-Dtn, ^amtd-i-Bur, 
in the reign of Sultan Takiah, along with others, to collect the tribute for the 
GOr SillSn of E^ara-^Qlitae, and they were induced to remain in Shwarazro, 
and there turned Musalmans*. Some say they were not permitted to return ; 
but this seems improbable, as they are said to have been brothers of Jai-Ttmru--i- 
Tanlko, or Bantko, son of Kalduz, chief of ^araz, the leader of the Gur 
Shin's army; and others, again, that they came after the defeat of their 
elder brother, Bantko. Whether they were detained or not, or came after or 
before Bknlko's defeat, they rose in the service of Sultan Takiah and his 
successor ; and Kiwak Ehin, son of ^amtd'i-BQr, became the commander of 
a body of troops, and was killed at Bukhitl when the Chingiz :i^ii appeared 
before it, and 6 ui 9 V> ^amtd's brother, became one of the Sultln’s chamber¬ 
lains. Another brother was styled Aghuz Malik. See pa^ 28a, note % page 
383, and note to page 934. 

This ** illustrious man ”—illustrious for the murder of his master and bene¬ 
factor’s son, and treachery towards another, to whom he presented a daughter 
for his received from Sultln Qhiyag-ud-Dtn, Ptr Shah, the title of 

l^utlQch Sultan, and from the Mu^al Ra’an, to whom he sent Ghiyaff-ud- 
Dtn’s head, the title of ''E^utlugh Shan, Sahib [i.e. Lord] of Kirman.” 
Burih died in 632 h., and Sntb-ud-Dtn, Abu- 1 -Fath> son of Jai-Ttmur-i- 
Blnlko^ ot Tan]ko, who stood in the position of nephew, step-son, and son- 
in-law to BuriV, assumed the authority, according to the latter’s wilL 

In the same year, several of the ShwiUnazmt Amtrs, who, on the arrival of the 
Mu^ial army at Crganj, had lied from thence, and had come to Sh traz. to the 
Court of Sal^ur SultUn, Ab&-Bikr-i-Sa*d, from thence came [with their fol¬ 
lowers] to Jkraft of KirmOn. They were Aor Sh&n, Sftnj Khin, and Tfm&r 
Malik, that second Rustam and second Is/andiyar, the defender of Rtinj—id 
[See note at page 972, para. 3]; and from Jtraft they unexpectedly made a 
dash upon this same fiutb-nd-Dtn, son of Jai-Ttmur-i-'nintko. but he encoun¬ 
tered and overthrew them. Some of the party, which appears to have 
not very numerous, were killed in the encounter, some were taken prisoners, 
and some took to flight. After the victory, l^futb-nd-Dtn treated his captives 
with iavour, gave them dresses of honour, and sent them back to SbtrSz; and 
the Atl-Bak, Abii-Bikr, son of Sa'd, sent, and made apedopes to k:utb-nd- 
Dtn, and stated that he bad been totally uiwwaie of their intenticn. These 
l^nj[b-ud-Dtn accepted, and declared himself satisfied. In 633 h. he pro¬ 
ceeded to the Urdu of Oktie ^i’an, in order to get his accession to the sove¬ 
reignty of Kirmin acknowledge and confirmed, but the ]]pi*an directcrl that 
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the EhitA-t, who had become ruler of Gawashtr and Kir- 
ni 5 n, entered into an accommodation with the Mughal 
forces, and agreed upon a fixed sum as tribute which they 
should pay them yearly.' The territories of Pars and 
Kirman, through that conclusion of peace, became tran¬ 
quillized, and remained safe from the molestation of the 
forces of the Mughal infidels. The whole of the remainder 
of the cities of 'Irak, Azarbaijan, and were 

ruined and destroyed. 

At this period, likewise, armies of Mughals were nomi¬ 
nated to march from the side of Turkistan into the terri¬ 
tories of Kabul, Ghaznin. and Zawulistan; and Malik 
Satf-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh—the Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him 1—when he saw, on several occasions, that 
he could not resist the power of the infidel Mughals 
except in the way of enduring vassalage, submitted to be 
dependent on them, and consented to receive SJiahnahs 
[Intendants]; and the Maliks of Ghur and Khurasan like¬ 
wise all obtained Shahnahs. 

The Bahadur, jS. 4 r, was appointed to proceed into the 
territory of HirSt from Turkistin, and Mughal forces 
advanced towards the country of Nim-roz. These events 
came to pass in Sijistan and Ntm-roz, on the second occa¬ 
sion, during the time of Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Binal-Tigln, 
the Khwarazmt. who, in Sistan, had acquired strength, and 
had laid in abundant stores and munitions of war. In 

RIutb-ud-Dln should be sent away into to serve under the $3tib Waztr, 

Mahmud, Yalw2j, and the vassal sovereignty over Kirman was given to the late 
Burak’s son, Rukn-ud-Dln, MubSrak-i-Sbwajah JuV, and he was installed on 
the aSth of Sbn’hSn, 633 H. 

Rukn-ud-Dtn ruled sixteen years, and was afterwards deposed by command 
of Mangu Ra’2n, in 650 H. ; and ^fntb-ud-Dtn, son of Jai.Ttmur-i-Bantko, 
was restored. Subsequently, ^utb-ud>Dtn, by the Ra’an’s command, put 
the deposed Rukn-ud-Dtn to death. 

This Jtraft is the same well-known city, two miles in extent, which, in a 
work entitled “Eastern Persia," “with an Introduction by Maj.-General Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid, K.S.I.,” one of the contributors. Major O. B. St. John, R.E., 
says was “not a town, but a district ’* I 

Tavernier, who visited it, says “Girefte,” as he spells it, “is one of the 
biggest cities in the province of Kerman," and that its trade is “ hones and 
wheat" 

* See page 180. There our author says that Abfi-Bikr brought dishonour 
and reproach upon himself through becoming tributary to the infidels. See 
also note * to the same page. 
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the year 625 H., a Mughal army entered the territory of 
Nlm-rga and invested the fortress of Ok of 9 ijist§n, which 
lies in the direction of north-east from the Shahristan of 
Sistan.* For a period of nineteen months that army sat 

* VHien intimation reached CktSe l^’ 3 n of the agitated state of affairs in 
the provinces of ShurSsan, he directed that the BahSdur, l|li-tr, who, as 
stated by our author farther on, at this time was located in the territory of 
Hiiiit, and stationed at Bildghai% which is a dependency of Hirftt, should 
move from that place, with his troops, against IB^aiSchah, one of the two Amirs 
of SultSn Jalal-ud-Dfn, referred to in the note at page 1116, who was still fight¬ 
ing against the Mughals. Badghais, the chief place of this district, 1 beg leave 
to say, is not and never was called BAdkhls or Badgheis. It is the place before 
which Ta^char, one of the sons-in-law of the diingiz Khan, was killed, as 
mentioned in note at page 989. There is no kk in the word: it is written 

T&->r was directed to crush ^arachah, according to the Fanakatt, and put 
down the outbreak with the utmost severity. He began his march accordingly, 
but, on the way, heard of the reduction and rout of ^rachah having been 
already effected by Kalbad, and that the former had taken refuge within the 
fortress of Ok of Sijistan or Ziwulistan. On this, the Bahiidur, TZ-tr, 
marched against it, invested it for a period of two years; and at length, the 
walls having been rained, the fortress was taken. 

After the Bahadur, XS-tr, had gained possession of the fortress of Ok of 
Sijistin, he despatched an agent to Clilu-Tfmur, saying, that, by virtue of the 
mandate received from the Court of the -l^a’an, the government, of £Lhurasan 
had been assigned to him, Ta’tr, and requested that Chfn-Ttmur would 
refrain from exercising any authority therein. He replied that the statement 
that the people of Khurasan were rebellious was false, and that therefore he 
could not see why such an extensive tract of territory,' and so many subjects, 
should be ruined on account of the misdeeds of E^racbah ; no doubt referring 
to what had already taken place in Sijistan and Khurasan. Chin-Ttmur fur¬ 
ther stated that he would transmit a statement of the case to the K^l’Zn, and 
act as he might be instructed. 

This reply was not palatable to the agent of Th-tr, and he left the presence 
of Chtn-'flmfir in a rage. Subsequently, at request, probably, the 

Nh-ytn, Jurmaghun, sent to Chtn-Ttmur, requesting that he, along with the 
Amtn despatched by the Princes [mentioned in the previous note] to reinforce 
him, would return to ShwSrazm and MZzandarZn, where he had been Inten- 
dant, and leave the affairs of SkurasZn in Amtc Xu-tr’s hands. 

Chin-TimOr had nominated Kall»d, one of his principal retainers, to accom¬ 
pany the Amtrs of the Princes on their return from KhurasZn to the presence of 
the ^ homage, and give an account of these affairs. At this junc¬ 

ture, Malik BahS-ud-Din, $a’luk, on the stipulation that he should be allowed 
to proceed to the presence of the cauie down from his stronghold in 

Misandaran, Uml submitted. Cht n-Ttmur returned from MZzandaran, whither 
he appears to have gone ; and the holders of most of the strong fortresses of 
Khurasan, on the report of BahZ-ud-Din having submitted, tendered submis¬ 
sion likewise. On the arrival of BabZ-ud-Dtn, Chfn-TtmOr treated him with 
the utmost consideration; and another Malik, at this time, also came from 
Mizandarftn for the purpose of proceeding to the presence of the fo 
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down before the fortress; but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts and exertions which the Mughal infidels used to 

homage, namely, the A^fahed [see note ', page 262, para. 4], ’AU-ud-Dtn of 
the Kabud Jamah—in one copy of the FaniUcatt’s work styled Nufrat-ud-Dfn— 
he having been approved of by bis people and kinsmen for that purpose. 

These two Maliks set out for the UrdDe>BSltgli, accompanied by Kalbad, in 
630 H. As, previous to this occasion, not one of the great Amtrs or Maliks of 
Mazandarin had presented himself before a Mughal sovereign, Oktile y s’sn 
was exceeding wdl pleased thereat, and he ordered entertainments to be 
given in their honour, and showed them great favour, Chfn-Ttmur and 
Kalbad, in consequence, were distinguished by the Ek’Sn with various favours 
and benefits; and Oktae observed : “ During the period that Jurmfighun has 
been away, and has gained possession of -such an extent of territory, he has 
V never yet sent a single Malik to me, while CEln-Ttmur, with such a small 
following and slender means, has done such good service. I therefore appoint 
him to the government of EburSsfin [as Well os ShwSrazm and MSzandarin 
which be then held], and no other Amirs shall have aught whatever to do 
with those parts.” Kalbad was also associated with CIiin-Tlmur [subordinate 
to him]; and the El'Sn conferred, in fief, upon the Affahed of the Kabud 
Jamah, the tract extending from the limits of the Kabud J^mah territory to 
Astar-abSd, and, upon Baha-ud-E^n, $a’luk, the districts of Isfaratn, Ju-fn, 
BaibaV; Ja-jurm, Durand, and Arg]iaiSn ; and, to each of them, the Ek'In 
presented a commission written in gdd, and gave a yarffgi, or patent, to 
Chin>Tfm&r. 

When Chtn-Ttmur became duly installed, in accordance with the yarli^k 
of the Ea’an, he appointed Shnraf-ud-Dtn, Mutiammad, the Yazdf, to 
be the Waztr of his government, and Baha>ud-Dfn, Muhammad, the 
Ju-int, the $2]^ib-i-Dtwanf, or Head of the Revenue Department, and that 
department under him assumed order and lustre. Not long after this, Clit i>. 
Timur was about to despatch an official, tuused KOrkfiz, also written Kurkilz, 
on a mission to the presence of the Ei’fin, but KalbSd strongly objected to it, 
saying ; ** He is an I-gbur, and will take care to make matters subservient to 
his own interests only, and therefore it is not advisable to send him.” Chi n. 
Timur, however, did not alter his determination, and K&rkOz was despatched. 
Contmiy to Kalbad’s ex];>ectations, when he reached the presence of the 
Ei’an, and the latter'inquired of him respecting the state of the people, and 
the territory of Ehutasan, and other provinces under the control of Chtn. 
Timur, be gave such details and information as greafly pleased the E^’an, and 
made him well satisfied, and he expressed himself accordingly. Kurkuz was 
sent back again, having fulfilled his mis^on in the manner desired, and, the 
requests made having been granted, he returned ; and, shortly aAer [in 633 H.], 
Chin-Ttmur died. 

D’Ohsson has made a muddle of these affairs, if the extract contained in the 
"Mongols Proptr"' [pp. 133, 134] be from his work, and he conld scarcely 
have understood the passage, or else be had an incorrect manuscript before 
him, whereby a good man, and an efficient administrator, is turned into a 
tyrant, torturer, and extortioner, and a causer of disaffection through his exac¬ 
tions. His co-partner, KalbSd, figures under the name of KelUat, and as the 
“general of Chin Timurand such is history I 

Amtr Chin TtmQr having died in 633 H., Amtr TusSl—whom some 
style OsSl—Jl->y - was nominated to succeed him in the government of Iran- 
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make, in no way did they succeed in gaining possession 
of that fortress and city, until pestilmce overcame the 

Zamtn [as much of it as was nnder Mngjtal sway at that period], bat the 
executive authority was administered by bis Deputy, KGrkux, already refe r red 
to. Tusal or CsSl died in 638 H., and Amtr Aishhn, the Ctr-at, was nominated 
to succeed him, after he had acquired the requisite acquaintance with the duties 
of the office of BaUtlhl-gsi’, and proficiency in the duties of the Batak^ddan 
department. He was first despatched to make a report on the marmer in 
which KurkOs bad administered the government, and, subsequently, held it 
lumself for ten years. The fate of KGrkuz will be related subsequently. 

This is stated differently in Alft, wherein it is mentioned that in the year 
6x7 H., Taj'ud'Dtn, BlnU-Ugfii, the ShwSraxmt, having raised the banner of 
sovereignty in SijistSn, an army of MnghnU was sent against him, but under 
what leader is not mentioned, and that the fortress of Ck [eiji], which is 
situated in the north-east part of that territory, was invested. The investment 
was carried on for a pcri^ of nineteen months ; and all the efforts of tlie 
Mudials to take the fortress were of no avail, until pestilence arose, and then 
it felL Our aothor may have mistrdcen the year, or perhaps it is the mistake 
of a scribe j and, taking into coiksideration the date of CktSe’s accessiwi, Alft 
appears to be correct 

This is the afiair related by our author above. He was resident in the 
neighbourhood, was moving about those parts just before these events took 
place—as has been rdated, and will be again mentioned farther on—and was 
personally acquainted with the defender of this fortress, and therefore is 
srorthy of credit. Malik Tkj-ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigtn, must have been the per¬ 
son referred to by the Fan&kati as oc latter joined him. 

That author, however, gives no farther account of these proceedings, and the 
two ShwGrazm! Amtrs are not again referred to by him, and, such being the 
«■«—j our author’s account is evidently the correct one. For some account of 
Binkl-Tigtn and his fate, see pages 199 to 203. 

Ck, which is a well-known place in history, was never called ** Oke ” nor 
“ Hok,” as it appears in a recent compilation, unless such can be made oat of 
€|j 1 wUch would be rather difficult.. It has been in mins for many years ; 
and Afgtaims have often brought me BaUltrlSn and Sasanlin coins firom it. 
Its site is between FarSh and Zaranj, or the city of StstSn or SijistSn, as it is 
also called. 

Ok is also the place referred to at pages 34 and 201, but regarding which 
the diffiprent ccqiyista, with scarcely an exception, firom its simil a r ity to 
ttrg, a citadel-- 4 nd firom its being mentioned in coimexion with 
a fo rt r ess —have jumped at the oonclnsitm that arjy must be meant. I find an 
example of great sagacity of this kind in the Jto. As. SocUtys copy of the 
Fanakatt’s work. The word was correctly written with j but sometme/ortTy 
erased the letter to ntake an j of it! 

The fortreu of Ok is again mentioned, nearly three centuries after, when, 
in 908 H., SnltZn ’Alt, the Ar^Qn, brother of the Amtr, 2 G-un-N&n, Arghfln, 
was governor or feudatory of the territory of SijistSn, at which time, at the 
fawtigatioa of governor of the-fort of LSih, SultSn ^usain Mtrsk 

a force against Sulfin ’Alt 

The word 8]| «lir;««n ugnifies the walls round a city, also a kUihk with 
■may £■««»*«« ; but this place is one of the very few old sites, the names of 
which exist niaUtered to the present day. The stands npon or 
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MusalmSns of the fortress, and until matters reached such 
a pitch among the people thereof, that one or two hundred 
men, who would be collected together in one place, would 
suddenly—Be the readers preserved from such a fate I— 
pass to the Almighty’s mercy. 

Trustworthy persons have related that, one night, the 
people of the fortress projected the formation of an am¬ 
buscade during the night, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal troops, and that they should conceal themselves 
among some of the kilns outside the northern gate. It 
was determined that, when the morning dawned, [a body 
of] fighting men should issue from the eastern gate of the 
citadel, and engage in holy warfare [with the enemy], 
and, when the Mughal troops tfiould turn their faces 
towards that body of holy-warriors which should issue 
from the eastern gate, the kettle drums should be sounded 
on the summit of the fort. Then the body of men in 
ambush outside the northern gate should, on hearing the 
sound of the kettle drums, disclose the ambuscade, and 
should advance on the rear of the infidel army, and fight 
for the faith as by the tenets thereof enjoined. According 
to this determination, about 700 men, Tulakls,* in com¬ 
plete panoply, issued from the fortress at midnight, and 
proceeded to the spot fixed upon for the place of ambus¬ 
cade, and there took up their position. At daybreak the 
next morning, after having performed their religious 
duties, the people of the fortress donned their arms and 
issued forth from the eastern gate, and began the attack 
upon the infidels. The Mughals, from their camp, turned 
their faces towards those Musalmans, the champions of 
the faith, and a severe action commenced ; and, when the 

close to the ruins of the place here referred to. As I have before mentioned, 
Zaranj was the capital city of the territory called Sijist&n by ’Arabs, and by 
the people Sigistan and ZSwiilbi£n ; and the name of “city of StsUUi ” or " Si- 
jistSn,” applied to that city, is after the same fashion as styling Organj, ICbwa.. 
razm. The MasAlik wa MamAlik says that an ancient city of StstSn was 
called R£m SbahristSn, and that Zoianj was founded by p>eople from that 
place. There would be nothing easier than to take it for granted that the 
fortress here refe r red to is the citadel of the city of SlstAn, but Zaranj is not 
referred to. The fortress in question is a totally different plane, and in a 
different atuation. 

* It is explained at page 1062 how the TGlakls got there. 
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forces on both sides mingled together at close quarters, 
with sword, spear, and arrow, according to the previous 
night’s arrangement, they beat the kettle drums within the 
fortress for the purpose of unmasking the ambuscade. 
Once, twice, the drums sounded, but not a man issued 
from the ambuscade ; and, of that whole body, not a trace 
could be discovered. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, 
despatched confidential persons, saying: “ Go ye and see 
what is the cause of this delay of the ambuscade party.” 
When those sent came to the spot they found the whole 
700 men dead, for they had surrendered their lives to God; 
and there was no sign of life in any one of them. God 
preserve us from the like ! 

This catastrophe hc^ been recorded here in order that 
those who look into these pages may know, for certain, 
that, when the wrath of God, the Most High, ariseth, such 
like marks of punishment are manifested. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the most common 
and violent manner in which the pestilence affected the 
people of the fort of Uk of Sistan was this, that their 
mouths would begin to ache, and their teeth to become 
loose, and, on the third day, they used to resign their lives 
to their Creator. The state of the people of the fortress 
continued in this way until, suddenly, a woman among the 
inhabitants thereof became attacked with the aching of the 
mouth, and, on the second day, her teeth became loose. 
She had a little daughter, and, on the third night,^ she 
called her unto her, seated her by her, and said : “ My 
dear ! to-night I will anoint thy hands and feet with hinna 
with mine own hands, for to-morrow is the third day, and 
the hour of thy mother’s decease.” With this view she 
applied Mnnd to the hands and feet of her little daughter. 
It is usual with women that, when they apply hinnd to 
the hands and feet of any one, they apply the fingers to 
the tongue in order that the fingers may be moistened 
with the saliva of their mouths, and then they apply the 
kinnd to the part to be dyed. Having applied the hinnd 
to her little daughter’s hands and feet, she resigned her 
heart to death, and went to sleep. In the morning, the 

* It must be remembered that the night precedes the day in the computation 
of Oriental peoples. 
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woman’s teeth had become firmly fixed at the roots, and 
the aching of the mouth had entirely passed away. When 
the third day came and passed, the neighbours and ac¬ 
quaintances found her recovered, and, on the fourth day, 
she had become quite well again. 

People were astonished, and they made inquiry of her 
about it, saying : “ How has it come about, and by what 
means, that thou art still alive, the disease of the mouth 
gone, and thy teeth firm ? What medicine didst thou 
take, and what remedy apply ?” The woman replied : “ I 
had no medicine whatever, and took none : Almighty God 
restored me to health.” They said : “ He is the Author of 
all things, but, really, what act didst thou put in practice, 
and what operation was performed by thee ?” The woman 
mentioned the application of hinnd to her daughter's hands 
and feet, the incident of wetting her fingers, and, by that 
action, of the hinna reaching her mouth. The whole [of 
the neighbours and acquaintances] concurred together that 
the cure for this disease was hinna ; and it so happened 
that this circumstance reached the [hearing of the] people 
of the fort, and the incident became diffused, and matters 
came to such a state, that every one who was attacked with 
this disorder they used to put hinnd in the mouth of, and 
such person would recover, A mann of hinnd reached 
the price of two hundred and fifty golden dtndrs, and 
whoever possessed any acquired great wealth by disposing 
of it. 

Almighty God hath many favours for His servants, but 
for death there is no antidote! 

At last, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigln, was struck in 
the eye by an arrow, and that eye was lost; and, sub¬ 
sequent to that accident, he was directing the defence of 
the fortress from the top of one of the towers, when, sud¬ 
denly, he lost his footing and fell from the top of the fort 
to the ground, and was taken prisoner. He was made a 
martyr of, and the fortress of Ok of Sijistan fell into the 
hands of the Mughals; and the inhabitants were martyred, 
after a great number of the infidels had gone to hell, as 
h^i«i been previously recorded herein. 

May God, the Most High, continue the Sultan of Islam, 
NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, MahmOd Shah, who is 
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the Badshah of the present time, upon the throne of sove¬ 
reignty, victorious and triumphant! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DESPATCHING OF MUfiHAL FORCES 
TOWARDS fiHAZNiN AND LUHAWAR.* 

When (Jktae ascended the throne, he [likewise] gave 
orders for forces to proceed towards Qhur And ^hazntn, 
and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, who had displayed great zeal and 
energy during the fighting in Sijistan under the standard 
of one of the. great Nu-tns, was made their commander. 
This g^eat Mughal Nu-nn [Xa-tr’s leader] in the fighting 
before Ok of Sijistan had gone to hell, and Uktae com¬ 
manded that the Bahadur, Ta-lr, should become the head 
and commander of that Mughal army, in his place.* 

* WritteA ber^ as elsewhere, Luhlwar and Lohor. 

• Who this great Nu-yfn was does not appear, and he is not referred to by 

others. TS-tr was in these parts, according to the Histories quoted, previous 
to the accession of OktSe ^ITa’Sn, as early as Rabt*-ul-Awwal, 626 H. ; and, as 
already narrated, he was subsequently ordered to aid in putting down the 
outbreak of yarachah, so called, in the districts dependent on Ntlli&bur. 
After that, T^-tr invested the fortress of Ok of .SijistSn. Our author says 
it held out nineteen months, but some of the Histories, quoted in the pre¬ 
vious notes, say it occupied years ; and, under these circumstances, 

the fortress could not have fallen before the close of the year 628 H., or 
beginning of 629 H., and not in 625 H., as our author states at page aoi. 
Labor was not taken until upwards of jwrs after the affair of Ok. 

The^ TariJtll-i-Alft states that, in 633 h., Oktae despatched armies into 
various parts, including an army, under a leader named MukSnu —in 

some copies, Mukatu —towards Hind and Kashmir, and that, after 

ravaging many tracts of country, he returned again [into his own territory]. 

This is an important item of information, for it clears up a very obscure 
part of our author’s account of Suljan I-yal-timish’s reign, at page 623, when 
he set out towards Banian, and had to return through the illness of which he 
afterwards died ; for our author has not stated whom he marched against, bat 
it is evident, from the direction there indicated, and the year, that he must 
have been inarching against this very Mukltu, when sickness obliged him to 
return. There is nothing mentioned in the Histories of Kashmir, of which 
there are several, of any such invasion. 

The Nu-ytn, Mangutah, we first hear of in Indian History, in 643 H. 
MukktC must be a different person. 

The capture and ruin of Hirkt by the Nu-yln, Iljidke, or flchlkdae, nephew 
of the Chingiz Kha n, in 620 H., and the massacre of its inhabitants, all but 
eighteen persons, has been already described. Of these survivors seven 
remained hidden among its ruins, while eleven were at Kalah-i-Koh, and the 
Shutlb, the Maulana, Sharaf-ud-Dtn. was included among them. 
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When they [the Mu gl^ al troops] from Sijistan entered 

After the infidel Mughals, and Tattirs, had taken their departure from 
HiiSt and iu tenitoiy, these sixteen penons—all men, it appears—issued ftom 
their places of concealment, and assembled before the shop of a certain 
or confectioner, and began to look about them in all directions. Seeing no 
one, they stroked their faces and exclaimed" Thanks be unto God, that 
during our existence we can once more breathe freely 1 ” After this, these 
sixteen, the unfortunate remnant of the inhabitants of HiriU, were joined-by 
twenty-four others from the places adjacent to that city; and, for sixteen years, 
it is said, “ there were no other inhabitants in Shuiitein; and, for some time, 
from the banks of the Jtbun or Amutah to the territory of Astar-ib&d, if there 
were any people who had escaped with their lives in some out-of-the-way 
place, they must have existed upon such things as the dead left unconsumed. ” 

These forty persons pressed their time in the tomb of Sul^Sn Q]|iySj-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad-i-SHm, Ghflit. which had not been destroyed by the infidels. A 
full account of the matter of these piersons, and their names, is recorded in the 
History of Hir^L 

In the year 635 H. —but Alft says in 634 H. —Oktae ]^’an gave orders that 
the cities of Shuifisan destroyed by the Mughals should be restored, and 
among them was Hirat; and those pxmple of the weaver class, who had been 
removed from Hirat when that city surrendered to Tull Shin in 618 K., and 
had been located in Turkistan and Mughalistin by him, were made the instru¬ 
ments in commencing this good work. The chief men and heads of families 
among these weavers were the Mu^addam Pie is also styled Amtr and Peahwi, 
but not signifying a chief, a noble, or a leader here, but Provost] of the Guild 
of Weavers of Hirit, ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Hirawt [from Hirt or Hkit]; JalH-ud-Dtn, 
Malant; Sa’td, Bidghaist; and five others. It had been mentioned to the 
Ea’an that one of the cities in question was Hirat, and he had been told much 
respiecting its former pwpulousness, wealth, and prosperity; so he was the 
more delirious of re-p>eopling it Tzz-ud-Dtn, the Provost, with his family 
and kinsmen, had been located at Btsh-BiUfglt; and he had obtained access 
to the Ipi’an’s presence, and used, every year, to manufacture a thousand suits 
[pieces, probably] of clothes of excellent quality for his use. He was now 
summoned to the presence of Cktae, who said : “ I am going to send thee for 
the purpose of re-p>eopling and restoring Hirat. Art thou able to do so, 
quickly, thinkest thou, so that pieople may be able to say that HirSt is some¬ 
thing like itself again 7 *' Tsz-ud-Dtn replied that, under favour of such a 
great monarch, he could do so; and that ei ery year he would send, foe the 
fi’in’s use, aooo suits of clothes of various delicate colours, such as, in the 
atmosphere of those northern parts, it was impossible to produce, equal in 
colours and texture to those of ShurSsan. Oktae, accordingly, Hwipstched 
him; and he was allowed to take fifty of his preople along with him, and was 
also furnished with a mandate to collect people from all prarts of ^urasan, 
and locate them at Hirftt 

Tzz-ud-Dtn set out; and, on the arrival of the exiles in the neighbourhood 
of Hirdt, the Sbattb, Sbnraf-ud-Dln, and the others, who had been living in 
concealment, came forth to meet them, and conducted rl»>ni into HirSt; and 
they set about its restoration. Having made some progress, in the following 
year [636 H.], the Provost, Tzz-ud-Dtn, set out for the una of the ^’Sn to 
arrange certain matters in connexion with the restoration of the city, and 
a request that he might be prermitted to remove to Hirat his own family, and 
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Khurasan, the Nu-fn, Anban/ and the Nu<fn, Niku-dar, 
and the troops which were in the territory of Ghur and 
Khu rasan, marched towards Ghazntn. Previous to this, 
they had driven * from Banian Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the ^arlugh, and had entered into a stipulation with him 
for payment of tribute, but, notwithstanding this, they 
were desirous of getting Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, the 
Karlugh, into their hands, and they had been unable to 

also the two hundred other families located in TurkisUln and Mughalistan. 
His request was so far complied with that he was allowed to take away with 
him his own family, and one hundred—some say fifty—other families ; but, 
on reaching Faryi.b, death overtook him. On this, his son, Shams-ud-Dtn. 
Muhammad, who then succeeded to his father’s office and title of Provost, con* 
ducted the families to Hitat, after which he retraced his steps to the presence 
of OktSe. This ^as in the year in which IlCahmud, the TSrSnt, broke out in 
Bu kha ra. Having reached the l^a’an’s Urdii, he solicited that a Shahtaah or 
Intendant should be appointed to Hirat, and a Darog]iah [Warden, Provost^ 
etc.]. A ^rlugh Turk, but whose name is not mentioned, unfortunately, 
was nominated to the first-mentioned office, and a Mughal named Mangasae 
to the last. The former was of the same tribe—but, probably, of the other 
branch—as Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, ^asan, the E^rlugh, referred to in the text 
above. See note •, next page. 

Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, and the ^rlugh, reached Hirit together, but 
the control of the civil affairs was left, as before, in the Provost’s hands. In a 
short time the Ju-e Injtl—a canal so called—was opened and brought into 
Hirat, and the Buij-i-l^arlugh built, and named after the Intendant in ques¬ 
tion. In 638 H. Malik Majd-ud-Dtn, the Kal-yunl, was made governor of 
Hirat, by command of Batu Khan [this must have been at the time Oktae, 
from his excessive inebriety, had to be looked after, as stated in note *, page 
1142, and Batu Khfui did so by virtue of his position as head of the family. 
He subsequently exercised authority after Cktae’s decease, and again 
during the interregnum after Kjruk Rbstn’s death, as will be noticed far¬ 
ther on] and the Mu]^ddam, Sha ms-ud-Pfn. Muhammad, was relieved of 
his duties. Majd-ud-Dtn, in concert with the Kflrlu|^ Intendant, opened the 
Alanjin canal, which became the source of such, great prosperity to the Hiridt 
district. 

Majd-ud-Dtn was put to death, after the decease of OktSe in 640 h., 

by command of the NG-ytn, KQikiiz, and his head was brought to him at Xus ; 
bat, in the following year. Prince Batii, as my authority styles him, made 
Majd-ud-Dta’s son, Slia™s-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the KSl-yunt, governor of 
Hirat, bat he died from the effects of poison in the following year. 

r This name is somewhat doubtfuL It is written Anban—,;>V,il—as above, 
Inan—Antan——also I-tan—Abtan—,jls|l—and Astan— 
^IskI I do not find the name among the great N&-ytns of the Cllingiz Kban. 
Anban is also a title of rank. 

• The word used in the text—J-li——means “extirpated,” “rooted out,” 
“driven out,” etc.; but, had such been the case, he could not have bem 
made a tributary. He had been already reduced to subjection and made 
tributary, as already stated at page 1119. 
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effect their object In the year 636 H., however, they 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
Hasan, and he fled discomfited from Karman,* Ghaznin. 
and Bantan, and came towards the Multan territory, and 
the country of Sind, At that period the throne of Hin¬ 
dustan was adorned by the Sultan Raziyyat—May she 
rest in peace!—the daughter of the august Sultan, Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish.; and the eldest son of Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the ]Karlugh, presented himself before the 
Dihli Court, and, by way of beneficence, the territory [fief] 
of Baran was assigned to him.' Some time passed, when, 

• See note ’, page 498, para. 4. 

' Sultan Rafiyyat reached Dihlt, from l.ahor, on the 19th of Sha’ban, the 
eighth month of 637 h. 

This favour was shou'n towards him because he was a Turk, as Rafiyyal’s 
father was, and also because a great number of the principal nobles were 
Turks also. His name and title ore Malik Najir-ud-Din, Muliammad. See 
page 861. Had he been a Mughal he would probably have been put to death, 
or kept in durance until he died, as Barka Elan’s agents were, as will be 
found mentioned farther on, although their sovereign was a Mu.salm 2 n. 

The E^rlugha or Ettrlug^ or EiUrlQlics or E<trluhsi as the name is also 
written, here referred to, belong to that portion of the tribe mentioned in 
note •, page 374, but I may add that there is no tribe of “ Koorloogh {pro- 
porly [!] called Kharlokh or Qarluk) ” known to history. See Journal Ro, 
Geogr. Soc., 187a, note to page $09. 

Thomas {"Pathin Rings"], noticing the coins of those Turkish chiefs, 
says that “Saif ud din Hasan Earlagh,” as he styles him, “taas one of 
the leading generals of Jalil ud din Mankbarnin" but where is the authority 
for that statement ? This chief has been mistaken for Saif>ud-DTn, IghriHc^ a 
totally different person, who deserted the Sultan, after his victory over the 
Mii ghaU near BarwSn ; but he and all his follnaers were destroyed within a few 
months of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn’s defeat on the Indus in 618 H., as mentioned 
in YSfa’-t, in the Jah^-Kushli, and others, and detailed at the end of note *, 
page 1031 . Hasan, the E^rlu^, does not appear on the scene, east of the 
Indus, until many years after this event. See the preceding page, and page 
730 . 

At page 96 of his work, Thomas quotes Major-General A. Cunningham’s 
“ Arehadlogieal Report to the Government of India," for 1863-4, to drow who 
the “ Earlaghs ’* were, but that statement is equally erroneous. Cunnin gham 
makes them out to be Indo-Scythians, and subjects or dependents of the rulers 
of Dihlt, which they never were, the bestowal of Baran upon Hasan’s son, 
notwithstanding, since he left the Dihlt frontier very soon after, and, probably, 
never went to Baran at alL His going thither, moreover, would not have 
made his family and tribe, west of the Indus, dependents upon the Dihlt 
empire. 

In order to dispel this very erroneous supposition, and to throw some light 
upon the matter, it will be well to give, in the first place, a short extract from 
the "Report" quoted by Thomas. Major-General Cunningham says ;— 

4 C 
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unexpectedly, he left it; and, without the permission of 
the Sultan, returned to the presence of his father. 


“ T 1 >e first invasion of the Inda-S^tAuau must have caused a very general 
displacement of the ruling races. .... The vanquished would naturally 
have sought refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, 
therefore, I would refer the settlement of the Awdms and Janjtihas in the Salt 
Range to the south, and the Gakars in the hilly tracts of Phaiwila and 
Dingali to the south-east ” p>ut what have th^ to do arith the KAklOrh 
Turks?]. 

Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; vte know only that they 
were divided into several branches, and that they all became Muhammadans. 
[When, or in what year ?] In the time of Bkber, the ruling tribe, called the 
Karluki J/atdrat, hdd the districts on both banks of the lower Suhin river, 
under the chiefs Sangar Kh^ Karluki and Mirra Malvi Karluki, At a still 
earlier period the chiefs of this tribe [1], Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad', 
had asserted their independence [of whom ? and what history says so T], by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well 
known * Bull and Horseman ’ type, with the legend in Nfigaii letters, ‘ Sri 
Hasan Karluk.' The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one side and Nfigari on 
the other. On the last coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by 
the chiefs name. Miser [sic] ml duntd wa ud din, in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of Nftgari letters, Sri Muhammad Karllsk. On 
one of the Persian coins this chief calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk 
(^^), and on the other he takes the title of ul-Malik ul~Muelzam bin Hasan. 
From the types and general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed 
with certainty as coeval with those of Altamish [I-yal-timiah and*his sons, 
9rfromA.D. 1210 to 1265. The accuracy of this date is strongly confirmed 
by Ferishtah’s account [Dow’s or Briggs’s Ferlshtah f] of the first campaign of 
Ndser-ud-dln Mahmud, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, a.d. 1247, 
Mahmud proceeded to Multin [This is quite a mistake. See this Translation, 
pages 677, 678, 679, 814, and 815. Multan is a blunder in the Calcutta 
Printed Text for Bantto—and, moreover, the expedition was against 
“ the infidels of CA^n ”—the Muglials—and ” the Ranah of the Jud Hills ”— 
'* Jas-I^, SthrS,” and the Khokhars, not the yarlugh Turks, who had been 
expelled from their own territory by the Mughals. Ma^mDd left the capital, 
not in July—the height of the hat season, but in Rajab, 644 H., about 
15th November, 1247 a. d., and advanced to the Su<}harah and thejhilam, 
not the “ Chenfib ”J, from whence he sent his Vazer towards the mountains of 

Jfid and the provinces [Whose provinces?] on the Indus. According 

to this account, the rebellion [against whom was this rebellion, and what His¬ 
tory says so ?] lasted for about twelve years, from the death of Altamish, in 
A.D. 2235, until the close of Mahmfid’s campaign in the end of 1247 [Did 
the rebellion end then ?]. It is to this period that I refer the assumption of 
independence [of whom f] Iqr Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The 
age of these coins, as I have observed, corresponds exactly with the date of 
this rebellion, and the coins themselves before [sic] are found in greatest 
number in the rebellions districts of the mountains of Jud.” 

The remarks an these coins, and their correctness, are snch as we might 
expect from Major-General Cunningliam’s knowledge of the subject, but the 
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historical, as shown by our author, in various places in his History, and by 
many other writers, are entirely erroneous, and are further proofs of the danger 
of trusting to translations of “ Ferishtah.” 

For what “can be made of the Indo-Scythian theory" in the ‘'Report" in 
question, see the very pertinent remarks of Beames in his edition of Elliot’s 
“ Memoirs on the History, Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races of the Forth 
IVestern Provinces of India," London, 1869, pages ii3, 113, 136, and 137; 
but Tdislks, as well as Turks, have been brought under the “ Indo-Scythian '* 
system lately, as I have noticed in another place. 

Oeneral Cunningham connects the I^riughs with his “Isedo-Scythians" of 
the Salt Range, and makes Hasan, the Hiirlu^ and his son, Awans and 
Janjhuhts, and subjects of the Dihli kingdom, as he alludes to their “rebel¬ 
lion.” They were, in no wise, connected with the AwSns or JanjhDhts, for 
the very cogent reason that the Earlughs. who are constantly mentioned in the 
account of the Mughals. are Turks, and were never subject \.a Dibit. Neither 
I-bak nor I-yal-timish held any part of the Sind-Sagar Do-Sh:^, which, as 
well as the country as far east as the Rawt, for some time was held by I-3ral- 
dOz, and the southern part of that Do-abah by H^ba-jah. That portion of the 
Ghurt empire held by I-yal-dQz, consequent on his captivity and subsequent 
death, fell under the sway of the Sultan of ShwHrazm, to whom the HSrlugb 
Turks were subject; and, in the time of the Chingiz Khan’s advance to the 
Indus, Hamr-ud-Din', the KarmEnf, had only shortly before been ousted from 
the fortress of Nandanah, by the E3iw3razmt Amirs [See note ', page 534, 
para. 7, and page 750]. Hasan, the H^rlu^ may have been connected with 
this Kamr-ud-Din, and he may even have been H^nn’s father, for it is certain 
th<-it Hasan, the K^rlugh, did hold Karm3n, as our author states above. There 
were a numlwr of Turkish tribes settled between K3bul and the Indus. The 
reason why these coins are found in the parts indicated by General Cunningham 
is, either that they formed part of the district or province of BantSn, or 
adjoined it, and Banian was held by the Hsrlughs. Na$ir-ud-D{n, Mahmud 
S ha h, of Dihli, never held any territory west of the Jhilam, although Ulugh 
Khan, his lieutenant, did, on one occasion, penettatc into it as far as the 
Indus ; and, soon after, Mahmud’s territory extended no farther west than the 
Biah, as already stated. See also note ", page 86a. 

B3bar says—I quote from his Memoirs translated into Persian, of which 
there are two versions, and have compared them with the Turkish original— 
“ In the Zafar Namah, and some other books, this range [(he Jfid Mountains] 
is called and written, Koh-i Jud. Why it received this appellation was not 
discovered at first, but, afterwards, it was found that Jild and Janjhuhah were 

two septs descended from one original. In one half of this range are 

tlie Jud, and in the other the Janjhuhah [or JanjhQhtj. The greatest of them 
receives the name of RSe, and hi.s brothers and sons receive that of Malik. 
The Malik of the Us xnAsslusis roui^ about the river Suhin was Malik Haibat. 

. ... As these few districts, such as Bharmh, etc., had previously 

been held by the Turks, I was desirous of getting possession of them. 

Sankar or Sangar Sh9n, the JanjhQhah, came in the same day. .... 

There are BalQchts in the Bhatah district. There are Jafs and GQjars 

ss far as the mountains of Kashmir, and among these are numerous other 

4 C 2 
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man,* remained in the hands of the Mughai Shahnahs 
[Intendants], until the year 639 H., when the Mughal 
forces, and the troops of Ghur,* were directed to advance 
to Lohor. The Bahadur, Ta ir, who was in possession of 
Hirat and Badghais. and other Nu-ins who were holding 

peoples." Babar, course, does not mean that these peoples were Turks. 
They had been settled in these parts long before the Turks, even if we go as 
far back as Mahmud of Gh aznin. the “ PathAn ” Turk of Dow, Briogs, etc. 
The peoples which Bnbar refers to are Aw^-kar, Gahep, Jat, Janjhuhi, ^alup, 
Bhanchr, lihaghtal, Kahun Jat, M^ir Jat, Kassur Jat, Kahtar, Gakhar, Tatrt, 
also called Rathh, Gahial, besides Khokhars immediately south of the Jud 
Mountains in tlie Bharah and Kh ush-ab districts and a few others. 

■Babar also mentions giving “ Nil-ab and the Hazarah-i-^CarluV or ^arlu^ 
lluraayun," and ” Sunkar or Sungar, ](^arluV, Mirzae Malawi 
ICarluV, with some thirty or forty chief men of ^arluV ” coming in, and 
making “over the ffr and ultltlt, such as ^arluV, Hazarah, Halt, Dal, etc." 

Because Babar uses the Turkish words il and uliis for tribe and clan, in 
writing of them in his work, it must not be supposed that all the people must 
be Turks on that account. 

We commonly hear of this tract of country referred to as CJiach Hazarah, 
and Taht Hazarah, but, according to fact, Cha chch is separate from Hazarah' 
i-^arlugh, and the former lies nearer the Indus—along its banks really. It is 
probable that some ]|jl!3ririg]ts may have been permanently located in this part, 
as well as its being subject to the i^arltigfas, os previously referred to, but how 
it became styled Hazarah is very difficult to say, because, among all the mings 
OT hatdrahs oi the diingiz Kh an, there was not one of ^arlugh Turks, but 
a ^arlugb contingent of that portion of the tribe which continued in its old 
seats did serve with the armies of the CJlingiz Khan, in Khura.-din and Qliur, 
under their chiefs Arsalan Kha n of ^ialtV, previously mentioned in several 
places in this Translation. 

What makes the matter still more complex is, that, in the original Memoirs 
of B3.bar, I find, referring to the habitation of Tatar, the Gakhar, that it was 
situated much lower down than the ^arli^ or ^SrluV [it is written both ways 
in the original, and with gb for V for the final letter] TSgb—o*’**'* 

till trij*—which, in one of the Persian versions, is translated as “ much 
lower down than the kok-i-Kdrlt':'’ thus retaining the Turkish word, while 
the other version gives the proper translation, “the koh~i-barf-d&r, or Snowy 
Mountains, which is to say, the Plr PinjUl Mountains." It strikes me, 
therefore, that the non-translation of the word kdrtik or karlugh., signifying 
“ snowy," or “ pertaining to snow ” [See the note on the Descent of the 
Turks, and the term ^irltV or ^krlugb, page 877]—the origin of the name 
of the tribe—in the Persian version referred to, has had something to do 
with this district having been styled “ Hazarah'i'^lirlu]^,” and “ ]{^rlu]|C 
HazSrah." as well as from the probability of ^irlugh Turks having been 
once stationed therein, bnt who had no blood connexion whatever with the 
so-called “ Indo-Scythians.^'' 

* There were no Afgbln tribes^ at this period, dwelling in KayrnSn ; they 
were located farther south, and south-west, and their power was not great 

* Troops raised in those parts, or rather the contingents of ;hQse Musalmln 
chiefs and petty rulers who had submitted to the Mu^al yoke. 
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possession of the territories of Ghflr, Ghaznin, the Garni- 
str, and X^lsh^t'^stan, the whole of them, with their troops, 
arrived on the banks of the river Sind. At this time, 
Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz was the feudatory of Multan, 
and Malik IJcJitiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kush. was feudatory of 
I^hor, and the throne of sovereignty had devolved upon 
Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah/ 

When the news of the arrival of the Mughal forces 
reached Multan, Malik ICabir Kh an-i-Ayaz, for the sake 
of his own dignity, assumed a canopy of state, assembled 
troops, and made ready to do battle with the infidels.* On 
information of the number of his followers reaching the 
Mughal camp, those infidels came to the determination of 
advancing towards Lohor, and they appeared before the 
gate of that city. The Hi^ar of Lohor was unprepared 
with either stores, provisions, arms, or war materials ; and 
the peopl^ of Lohor were not united, and did not harmo¬ 
nize together. Most of the inhabitants of the city were 
merchants and traders, and had undertaken journeys, 
during the time of the Mughals, into the upper parts, into 
Khurasan and Turkistan, and, by way of precaution, eveiy 
one of them had obtained a pass * from the Mughal, and 
a safe conduct, and, knowing this, in defending and fight¬ 
ing for the safety of the Hi^ar ^ of Lohor, they used not to 
act in unison with Malik Kara-Kush. and would neither 
render assistance nor make resistance, nor encounter the 
enemy. The troops of Islam did not assemble together, 
on this account, that the Turk and Gh uri Maliks were dis¬ 
trustful of Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah ; and, con¬ 
sequently, the army did not speedily set out from Dihli' 
for the purpose of repelling the Mughals.* 

For some time fighting went on before the gate of the 
city of Lohor, and the Mughal army planted a great 
number of catapults * round about the fortifications of that 

• See page 655. 

• See the account of Malik Kabtr Slltn-i-Aykz at page 727, and page 730 

• The Printeu Text uses ijIU— profit, advantage^ etc., instead of lytij 
—exemption, immunity, and the like. 

f A walled city with a castle or dtadeL 

• For the causes whidi led to the delay in relieving LShor, see pages 655, 
656k ahd 657. 

• The manjantk, or the catapult or mangonel, which, under the name 
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city, and destroyed the v/alls; and, to such degree as 
Malik ^ara-^u^ was able, he remained and resisted the 
infidels. On becoming aware of the disunion and dis* 
cordant inclinations of the inhabitants, and, as the Ka^;! 
and chief personages used to show great misconduct in 
keeping guard on the walls of the city, Malik l^ara-^ush 
knew that the upshot of affairs would be disastrous, and 
that the preservation of that city was beyond his power 
and capability. He therefore came out of it with the 
troops his followers, under the pretext of a night attack, 
made a dash upon the camp of the infidels, and, in one 
charge, broke through the ranks of the Mughal army, and 
set out for Dihll. In that charge some of the principal 
females of his haram and of his retinue got separated from 
him. A number of his people were slain and made 
martyrs of, and some, in the darkness of night, and in the 
tumult, threw themselves off the backs of the horses and 
hid themselves among the ruins and grave-yards. During 
that tumult likewise, the females of the Malik’s haram 
managed to conceal themselves somewhere. 

The following day, When the inhabitants of the city and 
fortress of Lohor, and the Mugbal forces, became aware of 
Malik Kara-Kush’s evacuation of the place, and of his 
flight, the hearts 6f the former entirely broke, and the 
Mti gh als became still more bold ; and they captured the 
city. Conflicts arose in every quarter of it, and the Musal- 
mans fought continuously wifh the infidels ; but two bands 
of Musalmans, in that disaster, girded up their lives like 
their waists, and firmly grasped the sword, and, up to the 
latest moment that a single pulsation remained in their 
dear bodies, and they could move, they continued to wield 
the sword and to send Mughals to hell, until the time 
when both bodies, after fighting gallantly for a long period 
against the infidels, attained the felicity of martyrdom. 
One of that [band of] heroes was Ak-Sunkar,' the sene- 

oTticbnchet, will be found in Froissart, and engraved in.GROSK’s Military 
Antiquities —was a kind of mechanical sling for casting stones, earth, and lire 
against an enemy. Balista is not a correct rendering pf the word, for a balista 
or balister is a cross-bow. 

* He was a Turk. HU name signifies the white sun^ar, or gerfalcon, as U 
supposed, referred to at page 752, note *. 
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schal of Lohor, who, with his dependents, in combat, 
and in conflict, surpassed, a thousand times, Rustam>i- 
Dastan ;* and the other hero was D}n>dSr Muhammad, 
the Amfr-i-Ajghur [of Lohor], who, along with his sons 
and dependents—May the Almighty reward them !—on 
that day, waged holy-warfare, as by the tenets of the faith 
enjoined, and fought against the unbelievers in such 
manner as if the purifled soul of ’Ali-i-Murta?a—May God 
be gracious to him!—in concert with the whole of the 
prophets and apostles, were showering blessings upon him 
from the garden of paradise. 

When the Mughal forces captured the city,* they 
martyred all the inhabitants or made captives of them ; 
but such a number of Mughals went to hell as cannot be 
computed or numbered—about 30,000 or 40,000 Mughal 
horsemen, with 80,000 horses, indeed inOre than they. 
There was not a person among the infidel army that did 
not bear the wound of arrow, sword, or nawak* The 
greater number of the Mughal Nu-ins and Bahadurs also 
departed to hell, and among them was the Bahadur, Ta-tr.* 
He had encountered A^p-Sunkar, lance to lance, and they 
had wounded each other with those weapons Ta-lr, the 
Bahadur, went to hell, and Alp-Sunkar, the lion-hearted, 

* See note ^ page 422. 

* The Murals obtained possession of the city on Monday, the i6th of 
Jamadt-ul-Akhirf 639 II 

The Tari]ch-i-AIf} says this happened in 628 of the Rihlat = 638 K. 
Quoting Pro-Mughal Histories, it says, an army of Mlighals and TattSrs 
crossed the river Sind, and invested I.uhawur——soon captured it, and 
made the younger part of the inhabitants, and the clii dren, captive. Et>th-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Ghuri. was sent with an army from Dibit agr-nstthem, but he 
was too late. By the time he reached these parts the invaders had gone off. 
This is a specimen how history is falsified to suit certahi purposes. No notice 
of the resistance made, nor of the losses sustained by the invaders, is eve 
hinted at. 

* An arroMt discharged through a tube—probably a cross-bow or balista, or 
something similar. 

* It is scarcely probable that our author is correct as to 7a-fr having been 

killed on this occasion, for the Pro-Mughal writers mention him after this 
affiair, and state that when, in 631H., Euhillle, brother of Mai^ E^’kn, was 
despatched into '*'^3 sent with an army into Kaghintr and 

HindQst&n, and that, when he the Nu-yfn, Silt, referred to at pages 711 
and 862, got the command. Sa'i, Sart, or Saltn, as it is also written, was of 
one of the Tattir tribes. 
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passed into paradise—“ One company to heaven ; one to 
the flaming fire." * 

After the Mughal forces had destroyed Lohor, and re> 
tired, Malik Kara-Kush turned back again towards the 
city from the vicinity of the river Btah, for, on the night of 
his flight from thence, his Jamah-dars [wardrobe keepers] 
had abandoned property of great value, consisting of pure 
gold, and other valuables ; and, they having marked the 
spot, he returned to search for and recover the property. 
On reaching the city of Lohor he recovered it, for it had 
not fallen into the hands of the Mughals. 

On the departure of the Mughal infidels, the Hindu 
Khokhars and Gabr ^ wretches had come to Lohor, and 
were committing destruction. Malik Kara-Kush discovered 
them, despatched the whole of them to hell,* and afterwards 
reached the Court of Dihli in safety. 

May Almighty God accord victory to the lords and 
chiefs of the government of the Sultan of the Sultans of 
Islam, and overthrow the foes of his kingdom ! Amin 1 


ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF UKTAE,» SON OF THE 
QHINGIZ KHAN. 

A tradition to this effect had been handed down from 
the ancients—May God reward them !—that, when the 

* I^Ur’An : Chap. XLII., verse 5. 

r Not mentioned under the events of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, BahrSm 
Shah’s reign. Khokhars are not Gakhars, I beg leave to say, although the 
latter are constantly confounded with them by writers who do not know of the 
former. See note at page 484. 

■ If so, what prevented him from taking possession of Labor again 7 

* The Altftn Stfn, Shadat-Shu-o-sB— j-> j ^ —the “Ninkiassu" of 

some European writers, had withdrawn, as previously narrated under the reign 
of the Chingiz Sh3n, from his capital, Chiing-du, dting-du, or Chinglu. to 
Taiming, or, as the FanBkati writes it, Tiyang fu, the “ Pian-kin ” of Europeans, 
said to be “the present Fai-fong-fuand the Mughals had become predominant 
over a great part oi the territory of KhitA, or northern empire of the Kin, as 
they are termed by the Chinese. The other dynasty of the Song, as the 
Chinese style them, ruled what the Muhammadan Historians and Hindus call 
Maha- Ch tn. or Southern China. See note on the ^ar3-Khila-is, page 912, 
and what our author states respecting the fall of the AltBn Kh ans at pages 963 
10966, which differs considerably. 
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outbreak of the Turks should arise, and the narrow-eyed 
should seize upon the universe, and they should devastate 


This was but a very partial conquest however on the part of the Muj^Is, 
for, during the absence of the Chingiz.Khan in Mawaril-un*Nahrand Madun- 
un-Nahr, the Mughals had been exceedingly hard pressed, and he hastened 
his return on that account. Soon after his death, during the two and a half 
yea's’ interregnum, the Allan Kh an’s forces had twice defeated the Mughals 
towards the end of 635 H. and in 627 ii. 

It has been already mentioned in note *, page 1115, that TCilt, during the 
interregnum which arose after his father’s death, and before Oktae was raised 
to the throne, despatched troops into the territory of ^Colghan or I^oIVan, 
under the Nu-ytn, lljidae or Il^hikdae [of Hirat atrocities^, and that it was 
reduced, and a Ting)(;ut Amir left to hold it. 

Oktae I^’an, therefore, as soon as he had settled the government of the 
empire, provided for making other conquests in the west, securing what had 
already been partially acquired, and prepared for.the final conquest of Khijtae. 
Some writers say he set out in 629 h. —this seems merely to lie an error, 
which is confirmed by several others, of nine for seven—but he 

set out in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 627 h. [about March, 1230 A.D.], accompanied by 
his brother Tull, and some say Chaghatae also went, but this, apparently, is 
a mistake—the Rau(at>u9-$a(I says Kyuk was present as well as diaghatSe. 
Having reached the N.W. parts of the Sbitae empire, several strong cities, 
and a large tract of country were subdued. 

These successes, however, were not so great as expected, and, in the autumn 
following, TQlt Khiin, accompanied by the Juzbf, TuVulVu or TuVulVQchli as 
it is also written, was despatched writh an army, consisting of two tumans, to 
enter ZJiiJae by the southern route through Tibbat, and near the northern 
frontier of the empire of Maha-dlin, while OktSe Ipi’an took the more direct 
route from the spot where he had passed the summer, north of the Great Barrier 
or Wall. On his way he had reached the territory of the HolaV and Kultan 
[oUir j —that is to say, a people whose garments and caps were all red— 

and reduced it to subjection. Tult’s force, on the other hand, was nearly 
perishing of famine, so that his men were reduced to eating human flesh an<l 
dry grass; and his further progress was stopped until aid was sent him. This 
was in 628 ii. He subsequently renewed opierations, and advanced over 
mountains and through plains like the ocean until he reached a city styled 
JuJMiu I^asVtn — [u,JbJ —the Rau9at-u$.$ala has Stning——on 

the banks of the I^ara-Mur-an. Alter an investment of forty days the city 
surrendered, but 12,000 men of the troops stationed there succeeded in getting 
on board vessels and escaping down the river, and, on this account, the inha¬ 
bitants were massacred, and their women and children were made c.aptives. 
Tult, after this, proceeded onwards, with the object of reaching the Alt&n 
Khan’s capital, Ching-du or Tayang-fu, when he reached the Kahlu^ah 
or Pass called Rongkahan [mlfASTjy], which was a most difficult Pass, between 
two lofty mountains, and the only route in that direction. TCtlT was in hopes 
of finding it open, but he beheld it occupied by a host of Khila-t troops, under 
two generals nameil Kad^ Ranko or Rango and Ipimar Takodar or Tagodar, 
oorapying fortifications within, and drawn up in the plain [without or in 
front ?]. To enable him to get out of this insurmountable difficulty, and pre¬ 
vent pursuit, tradition says he had recourse to a KanVuIt conjurer, who, by 
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the countries of ’Ajam and kingdoms of I-ran, whenever 
an army of them should reach Lohor, the dominion of that 


means of th^ Yadah-TSah or Rain Stone, mentioned in my account of the 
descent of the Turks, raised such a storm of wind, rain, and snow, and thick 
mist, that, while its effects completely impeded the Shit^-ls, it enabled Tuit 
and his army, under its cover, to escape without being pursued, with the inten¬ 
tion of pushing northwards, in order to effect a junction with the main army 
under CktHe When he reached the banks of the E^ra-Mur-an [again? 

The map shows the locality, where the Iloang-ho, offer making a bend of 
several hundred miles nearly due S., turns to the E. again, in about Lat. 34° 
N., and Lx>ng. 110° 21' £.] he sent out the Nu-ytn, Jifan, the TingVut, the 
adopted son of the CShingis Kh an, by some called Jifa BuVa Kh nn. with a 
party, along its banks to search for a place practicable for crossing. It so 
happened that the river had been greatly flooded some time before, and vast 
quantities of stones and sand had been brought down, which had accumulated 
at a certain point not far from the place where Tult then was, and had caused 
the river to separate into a number of channels, and the water, being thereby 
greatly spread out, more than a league in breadth, became much less in depth. 
The identical place, after some search, was found, and TCiIt and his whole 
army passed over without much difficulty. The Raufat-u;-$afa says no one 
had ever crossed the Ifara-Mur-an before this occasion—by fording, probably, 
he means. 

Cktlk had received alarming news of Tull's situation, and was in a state of 
great anxiety respecting him. When he arriv'ed, therefore, his delight was 
great, and he received him with much affection and great honour. This was 
in 628 H., according to Alft, but the Fanakatl says it was in 629 H. Some 
successes are said to have followed after this, but the Altan Kh an’s capital 
still remained to be reduced. The ^H’an now determined to return to his o^vn 
royal place of residence, the Ulugh Yurat, taking Tull along with him, and to 
leave the Juzbl, TuVulVu or TuVulkue, with several great Amirs, and a nume¬ 
rous army, to remain in Kh itae to carry out the conquest of the Altan Kh an’s 
dominions, leisurely and deliberately, and the ’Aziz, Yalwaj, was leff to 
administer the civil and revenue affairs of the conquered territory, and such as 
might be subdued. Tull asked permission to be allowed to return in advance, 
which was granted ; but the Jfsi’in passed the following hot season at a place 
in Shit^, which is known as Alta-karS, and only reached the Ulugh Yurat 
in the beginning of the following winter [628—629 h.]. Tull died on -the 
way homewards. This was'the same year that Jurmaghun crossed the 
Amulah. 

In the following year, the Juzbl, T&lFQlV<i, fought a great battle with the 
Skita-ls, before the capital of the Altin Shkn, and, affer making great efforts 
to-overcome them, was totally defeated and routed, and had to fall back some 
distance. He despatched swiff messengers, and asked for aid from the 
1^’an, who directed that a large army should forthwith march to his assistance; 
and, as there was enmity of long standing between the sovereign of Mah 2 - 
Chl n ar 1 the Alt&n Kha n of Khitae, Oktke sent to ask the former to 

join hiiu in attacking the Khitii'is at this Juncture, and to send his troops 
to operate from the south, while the Mughals, from the opposite direction, 
should again march on Tamklng the Taiming of others. The 

fiadahah of Mahi- Chl n agreed to this, and despatched an army for the pur- 
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race would begin to decline, and the power of the infidels 
to diminish. 

pose. Such being the case, when the reinforcements despatched by the 
jj^a’&n joined him, the Juzbt, TQV&lV>i> was enabled to resume the offensive; 
and the Sh<ta-i.s, having been beaten in the open field, took shelter within 
the walls of the capital, which was soon after closely invested, by the 
Mughals on one side, and the Maha.Chtnts on the other. 

For some time the Shitii-> commanders concealed the position of affairs 
from the Altin SJian ; but, at length, the true state of the case having 
reached him through some of the ladies of his haram, as it appeared certain 
that the place must soon fall, he determined to go out on the walls and see for 
himself. He found that the reptort was too true, and resolved to ffy; and, 
having embarked, with his wives and other females of his family, his personal 
attendants and household slaves, on board vessels, by means of the canal 
which had been cut from the I^ara>Mur-an, and brought into the midst of the 
capital, Tamktng, he made his escape. He was again pursued by the Mughals, 
upon which he fled to another city, and was again followed. At length he 
reached a third city, but the Mughals, like fate, still pursued him. At last, 
when they had succeeded in investing the third city, which is called Baltae 
—i/Ui—in the Tarihh-i-Jahan-gtr, and had set it on fire on ali sides, the 
Altan ShUn summoned his chief men around him, and, telling them that he 
could not bear the idea of falling into the hands of the enemy, placed the 
diadem on the brow of one of his l^or^ts, or guards, caused him to don 
the royal robes, and seated him in his own seat upon the throne. He then 
went out from among them, and hung himself to a tree. He was found in 
this position, taken down, and buried. 

There is considerable discrepancy respecting the fate of tire last Altaii Share 
Some say that he donned the dress of r n ascetic, and was never heard of more ; 
others again assert, that, when the city of Baltae was taken, he fled and disap¬ 
peared ; and some say that he fled to a fortress on the frontiers of his territory, 
and, having caused a funeral pyre to be prepared, when the Mughals attacked 
the place, mounted it with his wife and child, fired it, and perished. The 
Shifa-ts, however, affirm that, when the Mughals set fire to the city of Baltae in 
all directions, the Altan Shan perished in the flames ; but the previous state¬ 
ment is notorious that he hung himself to a tree, and, two days after he left 
the Sorchi disguised in his robes, the Mughals captured the city. This event 
happened in Jamadi-ul-Awwai, the fifth month of 631 H., about March, 1233 
A.D. Thus fell the empire of the Allan Shans, and thus perished the last 
ruler of the thirty-six dynasties which had reigned over Shilae 

From the time of the investment of his capital, and his flight from city to 
city, two years passed away ; and, after- the Allan iniS n*s death, the whole of 
his dominions, by degrees, were reduced under the sway of the Mnghaln. 

Gktae ipt’an, after reaching his own urdu, on his return from the campaign 
in Shitae, founded a ia{r or castellated palace [see note *, page 331, where 
kasr is described] near ^ra-l^uram, and “ tliey style it Iflarsht-” It was not 
called “ Ordu Balik,” neither was it “ the great city,” nor ** acelebrated city,” 
nor “ had he fixed his court ” there. It was a itrr/r- [whatever it might sulw- 
quently have become], and it was surrounded by tents of felt, for the Mughals, 
he it remembered, did not dwell in houses. In course of time some of the 
Princes and great Amtrs began to erect dwellings for themselves; and, as I 
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At the time that the writer of these words, Minhaj<l- 
Saraj—May God direct him aright!—wcis about seven 


have before mentioned, on the authority of authors who were servants of the 
Mughal sovereigns, the Ulugh Yurat, also styled the A$nl Vurat, or original 
Yurat of the £hmg>z Shan, where he had fixed his dwelling, refers to Kalfir- 
&n and Sara-Saram, which, subsequently, became known as the Urdue-Balfgh. 
Alff, on the contrary, says it was styled Targhu-Baligh. The latter word is 
the same precisely as contained in Btsh-Baltgh. This kajr is said to have 
been two leagues distant from !^ar^-]Kuram. 

His was enclosed on four sides with a wall or fence of wood and mud 

mortar, two days’ journey in length ; and there were entrances at various 
points. When Oktae was desirous of following the chose, his Towachts were 
despatched into the countries within the distance of a month’s journey, to drive 
the game before them into this enclosure. After the Ij^a’an had hunted the 
game, and killed as much as he felt disposed to kill, he would take rest in a 
place erected for him within the enclosure. I have already referred to the 
I-gbur country in the note at page 889, as lying lietween two ranges of moun¬ 
tains, and shown that the koA or mountain of i^ara-Kiiram is in the midst. 
It is stated that this place, where the Mrdii was, was called l^pira-lj^uram oAer 
this JkoA. 

The felt "tents, or portable hooses, as they may be called, of the Mughals, 
from the Great Eban down to the lowest of his subjects, which were mounted 
on carts, appear to have given rise to the idea that the Mugfaals and other 
descendants of Turk dwelt in cities and towns, and that E^ra-Euram was a 
city in its fullest sense. Rubruquis tells us what one of the great urdr$s was 
like. He was astonished at the sight of Batu’s, the houses or tents [ikargaAs'\ 
of which appeared like a vast city, and the people were ranging about for 
leagues. The Court was always in the middle, and was, therefore, he says, 
called “ curiaorda,” and the houses [MargnAs], when taken off the carts, were 
ranged on all sides except the south facing the Court entrance. 

The friar also describe SurtaV’s urdu as being very great, and says that the 
women of his family had each a great house \AAargah\ and 200 waggons ; and, 
from his description of the first interview with Mangu the Court, so 

called, was an extensive range-of AAargaAs or pdrtable houses, some of large 
size, and ornamented within. These, and those of other people of the camp, 
were ranged in streets. The probability is, that, in time, os the great camp 
near ][Para-E*»' 3 »i of government, as being near the original j/urat 

of the Chingiz Ehin, mud walls were thrown up around it for greater comfort 
and security,and around the Ra’iin’sw/vff?, and, the camp thus assuming a more 
permanent aopearance, it was magnified into a city by I’olo and others. 

Kircher, in after times, writing of the says that in certain seasons 

they settle on the banks of the rivers with their * portable cities.” 

It may be mentioned here that the Mu^al sovereign, AbuUQh&zt, Bahadur 
lOia n- never mentions the words E^ril-Euram in his History, but always refers 
to the great as being at Eara-Euin—y—but the probability is that 
the j is an error for j 

The country all round E<^ra-E>iram was not sufficiently cultivated to furnish 
provisions and drinkables fur the !^'‘d that of his urdii, and 500 

cart-loads used to arrive daily from other parts of the empire neare-st to it, 
particularly from Eara-baah in TingVut. 
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years old, he used to come to the presence of the eminent 
teacher and Imam, the Gh aznawi-—on whom be 

Under the reign of Mangu 1 ^ 3 ’an, according to Chinese accounts, Ipira- 
j^uram ceased to be the seat of government, and a city was founded, east of 
Whan-chew, styled Kay-ping-fu, afterwards called Shang-tu. Perhaps this 
city has been mixed up with lEfara-Ifurani. 

With respect to the country around Kara-I^uram it is related that, “on 
account of the excessive cold, there used to be no cultivation there whatever 
in the olden time ” [at the period when our author wrote]. When Oktae took 
up his residence there, people began to erect buildings or dwellings, and to 
cultivate. A certain person planted some radishes, and, when they were ready 
to be drawn, he brought a few and presented them to the ICa’an, who was 
much pleased thereat. Ite commanded that the leaves should l>e counted, 
and they were found to number 100: the ICa’an directed that the man should 
Ire presented with loo biUh_k [of silver ?]. When the l^a’an built the kusjik 
[the same meaning as ka%r before referred to] in the vicinity of Ifara-l^uram— 
•he work was carried out by Kh i^a-i workmen—a person planted some 
willows and almond trees, but, on account of the extreme cold, trees abso¬ 
lutely would not grow there. These young trees, how’ever, did .sprout, and 
become green ; and the UCa’an was so pleased—trees never having l)een seen 
there before—that he ordered the person a reward of one balish for every 
young tree planted. The absurd idea of “hunting park.s,’’ “fish ponds,” 
“flower gardens,” “music halls,” and “a palace which covered several 
square miles of surface,” is merely derived from a misunderstood passage 
ill the Rau{at-u9-$afsi, tlie translator of which made up his want of know¬ 
ledge by adding his own exaggerations out of the mud wall enclosures I have 
mentioned. 

In the year 633 ii., Ckt 3 e ^’an despatched, from the $altr& or Steppe of 
Asjank [idUV'l] or 5 kijang [iwlr*], his son, Kochu. along with the Shah- 
zadah, !^utu|^u, with an army, towards Maha-Chtn, which they also call 
Tingnash [,>Ui&], which is written in various ways. See note at pages 1086 
and 1087. Of the cities of that country they took Sinditm-yu [j « «, l a ; ..] or 
Sindlim-yu [ j,J a ! ..] and Kartm-yu [>«4^], and plundered the country on the 
routes bordering on the territory of Tibbat. 

The civil and revenue administration of the whole of the conquered parts of 
£]|itae was in the hands of the ’Aziz and $aItib-i-A'{am, Matimud, Yalwaj, 
the Bukbar, while his son, Mas’ud B-ak, was in similar charge of all the coun¬ 
tries and territories from Bisb-Ballgh and yata- Kh ivajalf [this is the place 
where the Ylddl-!^ut of the i-ghurs slew the Intendant of the Gur IDiS n- 
See note at page 952], that is to say, the territories depending on them, consti¬ 
tuting the country of 1-ghuristan. and the territories of Kh ntnn- KSsbEhar, 
Almaltgb, i^aialigh or l[^aialiV, Samr^pand, and Bukhara, as far as the Jf^un 
or Amuiah. From Kh urasan to the frontiers of Rum and the Diyar-i-Bakr, all 
was under the administration of Amir Kurkuz [after ditn-Ttmur’s death, as 
the Deputy of Tfusal or C sal] ; and the revenues of all these countries were 
collected by these three persons, and transmitted to the IJCa’in’s treasury. 

Oktae Ka’ 3 n had four Kha tuns. and sixty concubines. The Kh Stuns were : 

1. BOrA ][{^uCHiN, who was his first, and therefore held in great respect. 

2. TOrA-Kinah, a Chat—or Crhar, as it is also written—Makrit, said to have 
been the widow of Ta-ir Asun, the head of the Obats. When he was slain. 
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peace !—for the purpose of acquiring the l^ur'an by heart; 
and, from him, he heard the tradition, namely, that “ A 
number of trustworthy persons have related, on this wise, 
from the Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the Bustajl*—on whom 
be peace!—that, whilst he filled the seat in the pulpit 
[of the masjid-i-jdin€'\ in the city of Bukhara, during 
the reign of Uktae, he would often say in the sermon • 
‘ Oh God! speedily transport a Mughal army to Lohor 
that they may reach it” and the sense of this became 
manifest when the Mughal army took Lohor in the month 
of JamadJ-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H. A number of 
narrators among the merchants and traders of Kh urasan 
and Mawara-un-Nahr [subsequently] stated, that Uktae 
died, and was removed from the world, on the second day 
after the capture of Lohor.* 

che wa .5 carried ofT, and brought to OkUle, who kept her for himself, and mar¬ 
ried her. Previous to this, Asun had given his daughter, ^ul 3 n Kh atun. 
o the Chingiz ^an. Some say TOra-Klnah was not Ta-fr Asun's widow, 
but merely one of his tribe. She was not possessed of beauty, but in her 
disposition there was greatness and talent for command, and she ruled for 
some time after CktSe’s death ; but, through not respecting the precepts of 
the Chingiz Shan, she caused sedition and discord among his descendants, as 
will be mentioned farther on. She was the mother of five out of Oktae’s 
seven sons — Kyuk, Kutan, also called Kuta Mangu, Kochu, or KochOe. ^ara- 
Char, and ^ashf, so called because ilpshf or i^fihin, “subsequently," it is 
said, “ styled TingVQt,” Was subdued at the time of his birth. 3. MOka 
or MOkae, of the Katrfn* tribe [“ who are neither I-ghurs nor 

Mugbals"], who, at first, was a wife of his father ; and the son married her 
after his decease ! 4. The fourth wife was named JAjOr, of the ^ungVur-at 

tribe. 

The other two sons of Oktae were by a ^umSl concubine named Arkanah 
or Irkanah, or Azkanah or Izkanah—Abu-l-Ghazt, Bahadur, calls her 
l^amish. lliey were named Ijptdan Aghul, and Malik. 

‘ This name is doubtful, but in the best copies''it is as above. In others it 
is Bastakbt, BastaV^, Astajt, and SataVl 

* Our author does not appear to have known, or was not'inclined to state, 
that Oktae killed himself by drunkenness. All the expostulations of his 
friends and confidants were of no avail to break him of his excess, hut rather 
tended to make him drink the more. At last, his brother, Chagfaatae, sent 
one of his Amtrs, in accord with the Princes of the family of the Chingiz 
Kha n- under the name of a ghahnah or Tntendant, to look after Oktae, who 
was now unable to take care of himself; and he was only permitted to have a 
certain quantity of intoxicating liquor by Chaghatae’s command. OktAe, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in making his Intendant his boon companibn, who, unable, or 
afraid, to allow of his exceeding the number of cups, permitted him to increase 
their siae, and therefore the Intendant's continuance with him was useless. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign, however, AnlVah Bfgt, sister of Stflr- 
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After the death of Uktae, the Mughal tribes drew the 
sword upon each other several times, and the accursed 
chief men [among them] generally, and for the most part, 
went to hell; and division arose among their tribes. The 
brother's sons of the Chingiz IQian, who are the sons of 

^uVtbt Btgt, Tult Shan’s chief £ 3 iatrin, whom the Chingiz Shan gave [in 
marriage] to the Nu*yin, Ghatf, or Mirghatf, the Ora-ut, after his dream 
referred to in the account of his wives and concubines, used to come every 
year from Shhae to see her sister, and banquets used to be given in her 
honour, and the cups to circulate. In the thirteenth year of Oktae’s reign, 
according to her usual custom, Aui^cah [often written Abil^ah] Bigt arrived, 
and the usual entertainments were given, a’ 1 she, with her son, who held the 
high office of Bawarcht—that is to say, a Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen, 
and one of the Intcndants of the Purveyor’s Department [in India, bawarcht 
now signifies a cook\, supplied the with his favourite bevenige,-and he 

drank deeply. He soon went off to sleep, and never woke again ; consequently, 
some of the Amtrs and Kha tuns began to reproach Anf]^ah Bfgi and her son, 
and vowed they had administered poison to the ^a’an. The Nu-yin Iljidae 
[Ilcbikdae, nephew of the Chingiz Khan, of Himt atrocities], M'ho held the 
office of Kokal-tashf and was an Amir held in great veneration among the 
Jalair tribe, when he heard these words, scouted the idea of such a thing, and 
said “ What insensate words are these ? when ye all know fo what excess 
the Ipi’an used to drink, and when ye know, too, that his fate only has over, 
taken him. It behoveth that no such words as these should be again 
uttered.” 

'Phe bones of Oktae l^a’an, and his kurfik, or Mritk, signifying a place 
enclosed and prohibited from access, lie in a mountain range exceedingly lofty, 
called Buldan Ka-ir, which is always covered with snow, two days’ journey 
from Ardisb, and which, in more recent times, they style Yakah Wandur ; 
and from those mountains issue the rivers Yasun Mur-an, Tarkan, and Osun, 
which fall into the river of Ardish, in the vicinity of which river the flhapar 
tribe take up their kitbldks or winter stations. 

The author of the “ Mottgols J'roper," p. 725. quoting some foreign transla¬ 
tion of Persian writers, evidently derived from a source similar to that whence 
I draw information, but probably misunderstood in the original, says “ Abika 
had been married to a dyer< 3 ii\ the borders of China,” after the Chingiz Kh iin’s 
death —an exceeding high position truly for Uktae’s chief Kha tfin to “envy” 
because the other “ had married so well—and went every year with her son, 
who was dressai as a eupbearer, to pay her respects at the court,” etc. The 
errors here are plainly disclosed from the above account. The same writer, 
quoting some other foreign translation of Persian histories, says, “ Ogotai 
Khan was buried in the valley of Kinien, L e. another name for the Imperial 
cemetery, whose site we have already described sub voee, yingis Khan but 
it so happens that they were totally different places. 

Oktfte promulgated a code of his own, which, under the name of/jSmA—a 
Turkish word signifying, institute, system, code, etc.—was, like i^oKyasa ofhis 
father, observed among the Mughal people. In 633 H. new regulations were 
promulgated respecting taxes on cattle, and on grain for the poor, and other 
matters for which I have no space here. 
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O-Tigtn,* went to the presence of the Altun Kh 5 n of 
Chin ;* and Chaghatae^ and his sons, commenced acting 
in a refractory manner; and a great number were killed 
by the hands of each other—God's curse upon them ! 

The reign of Uktae, son of the Chingiz Kh an, extended 
over a period of nine * years ; and, after his decease, for a 
period of one year and a half, no one of that cursed seed 
ascended the throne.* It is the custom among the Mughals 
that when a sovereign among them dies another should 
not mount the throne for one year and a half; and this 
period they call three years—one year and half of days 
and one year and half of nights. 

When the reign of Uktae came to an end, his wife, 
Turakinah Kh atun. ruled over the Mughal empire for a 
period of four years, and during this time she displayed 
woman’s ways, such as proceed from deficiency of intellect, 
and excess of sensuality. The Mughal grandees took 
cognizance of that conduct, and sought a firm ruler. They 
sent Turakinah Khatun to join Uktae, and raised his son 
[Kyuk] to the throne of sovereignty; but God knows the 
truth. 


IV. CHAGHATAE. son of the CHINGIZ KHAN—MAY GOD’S 
CURSE BE UPON HIM 1 

Ch aghatae. the accursed, was the second son of the 
Chingiz Khan, the MughaU He was a tyrannical man, 

* Or fjtichkfn. See page 899. This circumstance is not mentioned by the 
Pro-Mughal writers, but there is truth in it, as may be seen from the conduct 
of O-Tigtn himself during the troubles which ushered in Kyuk’s reign, men¬ 
tioned farther on fin note p. 1149, para. 3]. 

« Previously, the Altan Eh^n is generally styled “ of Tam^iaj ” by our 
author. 

* This is incorrect. Oktae reigned from the third month of 626 H., 

to the 5th of the sixth [Guzidah says Jamadt-ul-Awwal, the fifth, and the 
Fanakatt says in the year 638 n.] month of 639 h., exactly thirteen years, two 
months, and a few days, although authors, in round numbers, say thirteen 
years, and some fourteen. 

* Not in our author’s time ; but Katdu, the grandson of Oktle, ruled 
nearly fifty years over the territory of Ha}rtlll, and K&bul, and some parts of 
Hind [east of the Indus—the western parts of the present PanjSb], and hjs 
descendants continued to rule therein for a long period after. 

7 Chaghatae or Chaghadae—the name is written both svays, but fa 
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Cruel, sanguinary, and an evil-doer; and among the 
Mughal rulers there was not one who was a greater enemy 


AS incoiTCCt as it is impossible from the letter's in which it is written—of 
t/^"*** tl*® second son of the Chingiz Eh^n, is said to have been a monarch 
of great dignity, pomp, and magnificence, open-hearted, valiant, and hos¬ 
pitable ; and, according to the wishes of his father, did not object to pay 
obedience to bis younger brother, Oktae, as his sovereign. At the time that 
his father divided his empire among his son., he assigned TurSn-Zamtn, from 
the NaemSn country to the banks of the Jfhun to Cha^tSe. Another author 
describes his territory as including the I-g]iur country and MSwara-un-Nahr, 
and part of MSdun-un-Nahr, viz., Kasflighar, £hw 3 razm, Samr^and, Bukhiri, 
Bada ihehan, Balkh, and fihaznm, as far as the banks of the Sind or Indus. 
His minister and counsellor was his kinsman, the Nu-ytn, ^pu«char, the famous 
counsellor and deputy of the Chingiz Shan, and who is constantly mentioned 
in connexion with him from his earliest youth onwards, yarachar is also the 
ancestor of the Gurgan or Son-in-law, Amtr Ttmur, and, from the benefit 
derived from that veteran statesman’s counsels, Chaghatae Khan became one 
of the wisest, manliest, and most energetic rulers of his lime. 

The capital, or seat of government, of his dominions was Bish-Balfgh ; and, 
in carrying out the provisions contained in thej>dsd or code promulgated by his 
father, he passed not over the slightest thing, but carried them out to the letter, 
and hence arose the circumstance related in the anecdote at page 1107. Such 
was the efficiency of his administration, that the routes, in every part of hit 
territory, were safe, and neither guards nor escorts were required. 

During the time of their father, the sons of the Chingiz KhSn did not get on 
well together, as was but too appasent during the investment of Crganj of 
Shwarazm ; but now, through the wise measures of yarafibar, Chaghatae got 
on with his younger brother Oktae better than previously. ChaghatSe was 
passionately foml of the chase, and in following that pastime, and in jollity, he 
passed most of his time, while ^farachar carried on the government. 

During Chaghatie’s reign occurred the outbreak of Mahmud, the Tarant, so 
called from his native place, Taran, a village within three farsakht of Bukhari, 
who, in 630 H., broke out into rebellion, whereby many thousands of persons 
perished. 

Among other fictions related by Marco Polo is that respecting “ Ziigatay,” 
as he styles Chaghatae, whom he makes to reign about one hundred years 
before his own time—1272 a.d. [671 h.]. According to the same traveller’s 
statements, “ZagaUy” was persuaded to allow himself to be baptized, and the 
Christians built a church at Bukhiti, whose roof was supported by one pillar, 
that stood on a square stone, taken by “Zagatay’s” favour, from a building 
the Muhammadans 1 

The Mughal dynasty founded at Dibit, by Babar Badjhah, is constantly 
styled the Cliaghatae dynasty, and its Princes, the Chaghatie Princes, but 
these designations are not correct ; for the only connexion between Babar and 
the descendants of the Chingiz E^n was that his mother was the sister of a 
descendant of ChaghAtSe, the head of that branch of his house; but this is not 
a valid reason for styling the house of Bibar, Chaghaties, but it would be, 
and is, correct to style it the Timuriah dynasty. Although Babar was a 
Mughal, both on the father’s and mother’s side, he was himself not much 
attached to the Mughals of the Chingiz family. 

4 D 
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of the Musalmans. He used to require that no created 
being should, in his presence, take the name of Musalman 
on his tongue, except with evil intent; and, throughout 
the whole of his tribes [of which he was the head] it used 
not to be possible even to slaughter a sheep according 
to the ordinances of Islam, and all [sheep] used to be 
rendered [thereby] unclean. To say one’s prayers [pub¬ 
licly] used to be impossible for any Musalman. Chaghatae 
used constantly to urge upon Uktae that it was necessary 
to massacre all Musalmans and not let any of them re¬ 
main ; and no Musalman used to dare to put himself in 
his sight. 

He was older than Uktae ; and, as the Chingiz Kh an 
was aware that his nature was excessively sanguinary,* 
malevolent, and tyrannical, he did not bequeath the sove¬ 
reignty to him, and assigned it to his younger brother, 
Uktae. Ch aghatae’s place of residence likewise used 
to be the original Mughal locality, and that portion of 
the dominions of the Chingiz Kha n which he held 
possession of [at his father’s death] was assigned to him 
as his portion. His troops were [located] in different 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah. and Turkistan. 
For this reason, that he had impeached the elder -of his 
brothers, Tushi, before his father, [asserting] that Tushl. 
in his mind, meditated killing the Chingiz l^ an in some 
chase, when this reached the father’s hearing, the Chingiz 
Kh an gave poison to his son Tushi. and destroyed him. 

This Chaghatae. the accursed, for some years, was at 
the head of his tribes and forces; and, when the decree 
of his death arrived. Almighty God made a holy man 
among His eminent saints the instrument of his death so 
that he went to hell: and it was on this wise. There was 
a pious Darwesh. of pure heart, from the confines of 
Khurasan, whom they used to call Shaikh Mabmud-i- 
Atash-Kh’ar [the Fire-eater], a Shaikh of much eminence. 


The four tribes which are called ChasjbatSes—that is to say, migybata*-** 
tribes—have been already mentioned in the note at page 1093,paragraph. 
Sec also notes at pages 874, 875, and note *, page 1100. 

* More sanguinary than his own 7 The Pro-Mughal writers say that he was 
“the light of his father’s eye,” but they, too, do not seem to recollect his 
conduct, and that of his other brothers, before the capital of ShwSrazm. 
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and a Darwesh of great repute, who, having cast off 
earthly wishes and desires, and, impressed with the aspira¬ 
tion after Truth,* had devoted his body to pain and afflic¬ 
tion, and had gone out into the world, and used to 
wander about in different countries. He reached, during 
his wanderings, a place between two mountains [ranges ?] 
through which lay the route between the country of Turkis- 
tan and the territory of Ch in, and between these two 
mountains strong barriers were placed, and guards were 
there posted and overseers stationed, in order that they 
might examine every person who proceeded towards Qlitn, 
or who entered the territory of Turkistan from Chin, and 
have information respecting his condition.* 

When Shaikh Mahmud-i-Atash- Kh* ar arrived at that 
place, the guards beheld a person, a stranger to the usages 
of the world, and, in outward appearance, like a maniac ; 
and they seized him [saying] : ‘'Thou art a 
Sliail^ Mahmud replied: " Aye I I am a fidd~t and, 
notwithstanding they importuned him, saying: “ Who art 
thou ? Say 1 " his reply was : “ I am what ye have said : 
a fidd-V- • As he had confessed this thing, they brought 
him before Chaghatae. Mas’ud Bak, who was the Jnmlab 
ul-Mulk [Minister of State*] of Chaghatae. recognized 
Shc^ikb Mahmud, but, through fear of Chaghatae. was 
unable to say anything, or mention Shaikh Mahmud's con¬ 
dition, or his eminence. Qhagh^tae demanded of Shaikh 
Mahmud: “Who art thou?” He replied: “That same 
fidd-i I am.” Cliaghatae said : “ What shall I do with 
thee ? What doth it behove to do unto thee ?" Shaikh 
Mahmud answered: “ Command that they rain arrows 
upon me; that I may be freed [from life].” Chaghatae 
commanded so that they killed him with volleys of arrows. 

* See the Introduction to my “ Poetry of the AfghAms,’’ page xL 
London, 1867. 

> This is the Iron Gate Pass, mentioned in the journey of tne enFoya of 
MtrzS Sbah RuJth Sultan, sent into China in 82a H. 

* Fida-t means one who devotes his life as a sacrifice for a spedal object. 0( 
who consecrates himself to a cause. The Darwesh was right, liteciilly« >a 
what he said, but they appear to have mistaken him for, or suspected him of 
beings a fid&>t, or disciple of the chief of the MulShidah sect. 

* Yet Mas'Qd Bak must have often cqme before him jn his official capacjty,- 
and he was a Musalmin. 


4 D 2 
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Some days after Shaikh MahmQd was received into the 
Almighty’s mercy, Qhaghatae was in the act of dis¬ 
charging a recoiling arrow,* in a hunting-ground, at the 
prey, when, verily, it entered the back of that accursed 
one, and he went to hell; and God’s people, particularly 
the people of Islam, were delivered from his malevo¬ 
lence. 

V. KYUK,‘ SON OF UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
Uktae had two sons,* one named Kutan, and the other 

* The original is tir-i- 6 dM~gasktaA, as literally translated above. What it 
may have been I cannot say ; probably some sort of rebomiding missile. 

I wonder whether this statement was mistaken by other writers, who followed 
onr author, or whether he, before he wrote this passage, heard some vague or 
confused account of the cause of ChaghatSe’s death; because it is stated on 
very good authority in Alft, that Hulaku Sh2n, when ne overturned the 
Mulahidah dynasty, made over several of the children and kinsmen of Rukn> 
ud-Dtn, Ebur Sb^h, the last ruler of that dyrusty and head of that sect, to 
Sal^hin EhUtnn, a daughter of QiagliaUte In order " that she might 

avenge, on them, the blood of her father, who had been killed by Fidi-ts.’* 

I find no particulars respecting CliagbatZe’s death, how he died, or what 
he died of—save that he died among his own and that great mourning was 

made for him ; but our author’s version of his death is evidently fabulous. He 
died six months before his brother Oktae, in the month of 2 t-¥<^’dah, 638 H. 
Raufat-uf-^aia says he died in 640 H.; but this is contrary to the statements 
of others, and seems to be a mistake for the date of the Nu-ytn 
death, which took place in that year. He was succeeded in his dominions by 
his grandson, E<tra Hulfiku, or Hullkue, as it is also written, son of MitQkie 
according to the express wish of the Chingiz Khan before his death, 
that Tfui Hiilaku should succeed Chaghatae Khan as head of his ulus. 

The Tarlkh-i-Jahan-gtr states that, after the death of ChaghatSe, and 
Ckt 2 e Eh’&n’s dying very soon after, up to the time of Kyuk’s ascending the 
throne, some four years intervened ; and, after the m/J-c nt gfaptao had been 
for some time without a head, J^rachfir set up E^'HulSku or Euft Aghfil, 
as he is also called, but K)nik, on coming to the throne, deposed Um, and set 
up another of Chaghatae’s sons, Yassu or YassukSe Mungah, instead. KyGk 
observed-^and he spoke feelingly, no doubt, since he had himself been nearly 
excluded from the throne by a brother’s son—'* How is it possible, when there 
is a son living, that a brother’s son con be his grandfather’s heir ? ” 

» The luune is gener^ly written d),j^Kyflk—^but our author always has 
the shortened form—The Calcutta Printed Text is invariably incorrect, 
and has ^and st^instead. He was styled simply and not E^’fin 

Bke his fiither. 

* OktXe had seven sons, of whom Kytik, the later historians say, was hia 
sldcrt son. Onr anthor may have mistaken Katin for Kyfik, for the latterwaa 
ahfeet to BOBie disease from his childhood, though it is not improbable that 
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Kyuk; but Kutan, who was the eldest, had become 
afflicted with palsy and did not possess eligibility for the 
sovereignty, to rule over the empire, and administer its 
affairs, and he [therefore] made over the throne to his 
brother Kyuk/ 

his statement lespecting KStZn is the correct one, for he hod been nominated 
to succeed UktSe by his grandfather. But the Pro-Mughol historians state 
that Uktie hod nominated his third son Kodtu or Kocbue os his successor, 
os will be found detailed below. See next to last para of note *, page 1142. 

( Kyuk, son of Oktae, at the time of his father’s death, had not yet arrived 
from the army then engaged in the campaigns west of ^ffibaf^, from which he 
and other Sliah-zadahs were returning, as before stated •, and MakS Ehktun, 
the most beloved of Uktae’s wives, also soon after died. Tura-Kfnoh 
Shktun— there was no such title as “ empress," I beg to say, among the 
Mugbals, nor will KhSKin bear any such translation, whatever there might 
have been among " Mongols "—mother of the five eldest sons, by her strata¬ 
gems and cunning, and the liberal use of gold, had gained over a party, 
including some of the Chi ngiz Kha n’s family, and the Wa^rs, to her side ; 
and, without consulting the whole of the Sbah-zadahs and Amirs, as was 
customary, she assumed the direction of affairs. During the reign of the late 
Ipl'an she was sorely displeased with a number of persons, and now she 
resolved to take revenge upon them. She had a Tajslk handmaid, named 
Fatimah, who had been made captive at the time of the invasion of SliurSsSn, 
and sent into Mughalistan by the Amirs alter the capture of the Maah-had of 
Tus. This damsel was talented, and exceedingly clever and sagacious, and 
soon became the trusted servant and confidant of the Kharfin in all matters. 
Amirs and Ministers sought her good offices, even in the E^’kn’s reign, he 
being in a state of half inebriety all his time, and ignorant and unfit persons were 
oAen entrusted, through her interest, with offices of which they were wholly 
incapable or undeserving. 

At this time, these two women, the mistress and handmaid, sought to seize 
ChlnV^i Grand Wazlr, but he made his escape to the urt/u of Katin, son 
of Uktie. Fatimah bore enmity of old towards Ma^imad^ Yalwaj ; and, by 
her power, she now caused his removal, and a person named 'Abd-ur-Rahman 
was sent to administer the [financial] affairs of Khita^^ and endeavours were 
made; to seize Mahmud and his servants, but he made his escape to Kutan’s 
Urdu also. The son of Mahmud, Yalwaj, who administered the revenue 
allairs of Turkistan [but not the appanage of CLhaghatae and his family, which 
the Nu-ytn, IpktSchar, is said to have been in charge of], on becoming aware 
of these matters, fled to the Court of Batu Khan, l^ari Hulaku, or ^ari 
Aghul, as he is also called, and the Khatiinn of Chaghatag, Crgbanah Slxitun, 
and others, had de^>atched IJIur-Buha, along with Argbun Aha, into Khnra. 
sin, for the purpose of seizing the governor, Amir Kurkuz, the I-ghur ; and 
*Uiey put him to death, and Atghun A^i, the Ulr-it, was installed in his place. 

Durii^ this period of sedition, the different Sbah-»aHahg were plottings and 
sent agents into different parts to endeavour to get support in their ambitious 
proceedings; and, the field being vacant, and KyOk ShSn not yet arrived in 
his father's urdi, the Cllingiz Sbkn’s younger brother, the Nu-yln, U-Tigtn 
[Utichkln, L e., Younger Brother. See page 899], sought to usurp possession 
of the throne, and, with a numerous force, set out for the late fl’an’s tmiS. 
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When Kyuk assumed the sovereignty, all the refractory 
Mughals made their obeisance to him ; and he nominated 

This movement caused great disquietude in the urdii of OktSe. TfirS* 
Ktnah Khatfln. to gain time, despatched an agent to C-Tigtn, telling him that 
Kyuk was shortly expected to reach the urdii, and asking him why he was 
coming thither with such a large following, as it was a source of great disquie¬ 
tude. 0 -Tigtn, finding that his design was suspected, became ashamed of 

what he had done-^perhaps the near approach of Kyuk added to it_and he 

pretended that his only object in coming was to offer condolence. At this 
juncture he received news that Kyuk had reached the banks of the river l-mal. 
On this his repentance became still greater ; and he turned his steps, without 
delay, back towards his own urdii again. 

In short, for a period of nearly four years, the throne remained vacant, and 
the empire was ruled by Tuia-Kliudi SJ^tun, because there was want of 
accord in the assembling of a ^iirUtdt for the purpose of choosing a sovereign. 

Some writers, on the contrary, affirm that Tura-Klnah did consult with the 
heads of the family, and the chief men, when she assumed the chief power, in 
the same way as the wife of the diingiz K]ian, the mother of Cktae, had done, 
on a previous occasion, and such was undoubtedly the custom, as our author 
also states farther on ; and they also say that it was usual for three years to 
expire before the kiiriUae was held in order to choose a sovereign from among 
the heirs ; and the mother of the eldest son, in the meantime, used to exerciM 
the supreme authority. 

Oktae ^’ 3 n had, during his lifetime, nominated his third son, Kofihu, his 
successor, and, after his death, having been greatly attached to him, OktSe 
named the latter’s youngest son, Shtmmun, who was a promising and intelli. 
gent youth, whom he had brought up in his own l;iaram, as his heir. When 
Oktae felt that the hand of death was on him—but another version of his 
death has been already recorded ; still, he may have been ill when he over¬ 
drank himself the last time—he sent to summon his eldest son, Kyuk, to him, 
in order to assign the sovereignty to Sbiramnn in his presence, so that there 
might not be any mistake about it, but before he arrived Oktae was dead. At 
this time, it is said, after reaching his father’s urdii, the desire of obtaining the 
sovereignty overcame him. At this juncture the different Sl^-zadahs, who 
had been previously summoned to a ^uriltde, by the late l^’Sn, arrived from 
different parts, at the place called Koku or Kok Nawar—the Kokonor of 
European translatdrs, who always make Nor of Nawar—and a kuriltde was 
held ; and they began to consult on the choice of a successor to the late 
B^a^n. B 2 tu 23 >Sn, however, who, as the eldest son of Jujt, eldest son of the 
Chingiz Kh8-u, was the head of the family, did not come from the Dasht-i- 
l^ifchah, and excused himself on account of illness ; but, according to some 
accounts, he nourished displeasure in his heart against Kyuk, and did not 
desire to come. It is certain, however, that illness was the cause ; for, about 
this time, Batu had been stricken with fHiralysis. His “ Horsts' feet ” appear to 
have been quite well, although his own feet "were bad,” but we are told 
differently in the “ Mongols Proper,” p. i6a, whose author appears to have 
taken, or to have mtirtaken, it from some foreign version of one of those 
“ muddy streams,” some “ Persian History.” The original from whence this 
statement came, as well as other works, use the words dard-i-pde —ache or 
pain of the foot—with respect to B 3 tu, in reference to the disease in question ; 
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armies to [march into] Ae different countries of Chi n. 
I-ran, Hindustan, ghurasan, and ’IrS]):. The Nu-tn, 

hence the veiy amosing error. There was nothing the matter with his horses. 
Athongfa unable to be present himsdf, BZtfl sent his brothers and sons. 

With respect, however, to the summoning of a kHrUtSt by Oktiefor another 
purpose, and the members of it consulting on his successor, and running one, 
there is certainly some error in a part of the statement above, because nearly 
four years elapsed from the death of OktSe to the accession KyGk, and the 
i^SrOidt was assembled by direction of Tarit-Klnah Sb&t&n. 

Among those who were present on this occarion was Utifihkln, or Uncht- 
Tigtn, or Unjf.Tigfn, or U-Tigtn, for the name is written in these several 
ways, youngest brother of the Chir^ Sl| 3 n, with his eighty sons, and a 
great munber of other persons fifom all parts, including Amir Arghfin from 
Shurishn, the chiefs and rulers of’IriV, AsarbSljSn, and ShurSsSn; Rukn. 
ttd-Dln, brother [and envoy] of Snllln Kai-K 3 *as, of Rflm [The Saljuh 
Sultin, Kai-lUittsrau, in 641 h., had “submitted to Uie yoke of the Mu^ials, 
and had agreed to stamp the coin with the tuune of the ¥i’in, to insert 
his name in the Sltutbuh—for an infidel I—to pay tribute at the rate of 1000 
dtndrs daily, and yearly a male and female slave, and a sporting dog.” See 
pages 162—164] } the two Dfi’fids, claimants to the sovereignty of GQijistfin ; 
the brother of the ruler of ^alab ] the son of the ruler of the Diyir-i-Bakr, 
Sultan Badr>ud>Dtn, Lfiluj the ambassador from the Dar-ul-Sbtlarat[l], 
the £afl-ul>£:ufat, FaUir-ud-Dln; the ambassadors of the Farang •, the rulers 
of Pars and Kirmfin; the Muhtafihiius, Shihab-ud-Dln and Shams.ud.ntn, oin 
the part of'Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, the Mulahidah of Alamut; the Malik of 
the Rus [Russians], who was, hpwever, left to stand outside the great tent; 
and others, all bringing presents and offerings befitting the occasion. About 
3000 great khargahs, or felt tents, used by the Turks, Tattlrs, and Murals, 
were pitched for their use ; and, on account of the vast number of persons who 
had assembled there, no vacant place remained available near the urdu —which 
certainly was neither a “dty” nor a “town,” but, os its name shows, a 
camp—and provisions rose to an excessive price. 

After much consultation, it was agreed by a majority in the assembly, that, 
os Kutan, son of OkUie, whom the Chintz Shan had himself nominated 10 
succeed after his father, was not alive, and his son, Shlramun, who had been 
nominated by UktSe, had not yet reached manhood, Kyuk, the eldest son of 
the late Sk’kn, who was conspicuous for his spirit and talent for governing, 
should succeed to the sovereignty; and he was, accordingly, raised to the 
throne, which decision was chiefly brought about by the stratagems and eflorts 
of his mother, TurS-Klnah ShSttin, and her party in the state, in the month 
of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 643 H.—September, 1245 a.d. BMu Shan’s objection 
was, that OkUle had b«iueathed the sovereignty to his grandson, Sh>ramun. 

Kyuk, whose constitution, from his childhood, had been weak, was not 
desirous of succeeding, but his mother’s exhortations overcame him, and, after 
some time, he said ; “ 1 will accept the sovereignty on the condition that, after 
me, the supreme sovereignty shall continue in my family, and to my descen¬ 
dants, and not to others.” This was agreed to by those present, and KyTik 
was placed on the throne according to the usual ceremonies. 

C^ini, who describes the ikargahs or pavilions of Kyuk Shdn and his 
mother, which some recent writers viiU turn into cities and palaces, was pre- 
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Mangutah, who was at the head of the forces of [the 
Mughal troops occupying] KhatlSn. and 

Ghaznln. was, another time, made leader of an army. He 
Wcis an £^ed man, very tall, with dog-like eyes/ and one 

lent on this occasion. Ite says: " The emperor seemed then to fie about 
forty, or forty-five. He was of a middle stature, and behaved with exceeding 
gravity. He was a very wise Prince, and seldom laughed.” 

During the long interregnum, many of the Shnh-zSdahs had been guilty of 
certain ambitious proceedings, misconducting themselves, acting contrary to 
the ordinances of the Chingiz Rhan. stretching out their hands in acts of 
oppression, and appropriating the property of the state ; and none were free of 
these acts but the sons of Tult Shan. In consequence of this, MangS and' 
Oidah, sons of Tuli, were appointed to inquire into these matters. I have not 
space here for the details, but several persons were put to death in consequence, 
among whom were several of the followers of Kyuk’s great uncle, C-Tigtn, and 
FZtimah Shiitun, his mother’s favourite handmaid. 

APer disposing of these matters, KyQk despatched armies into different 
parts of the empire. Siwldie [Sahudah], the Bahadur, and the NQ-yln, 
flhaghSn. with a force consisting of Karayats, were sent to the frontiers of 
and the territories of Manzf [g^], and the Nu-ytn Iljidaeor llfihtkdae, 
with a large army,.was sent into I-ran-Zamtn, with the object of reducing RGm, 
Sham, j^^ab, and Mi$r under the yoke. [See page 164, where our author 
mentions lljtkdae under the name of AljaktS or Hjakta; but he confuses 
Mangu ]|^a’an with KyQk SliSn.] ’Abd-ur-Rahman, who had been sent to 
administer the financial affairs—civil affairs were administered according to 
tbej'dfd —of £hitii by Kyuk's mother, was now removed, and put to death ; 
the financial administration of the annexed territory of Shitn was again con¬ 
firmed to the $ahib, Mafimud, Yalwkj ; that of Turkist 3 n and Mawarfi-nn- 
Nahr, in which Cha^atSe’s son ruled, was restored to Mas’ud Bak, Mahmud’s 
son ; and the Amir Aighun Aha was nominated to the direction of the finances 
and civil administration of Eihumsan, ’ItSh, AxarbaijSn, Shirwan. Kirman, 
GuijistSn, and that side of Hindustan [the Panjkb as far as the Btkh] under 
the Mughal yoke. The Maliks and Amirs from different countries, who had 
presented themselves, were made the recipients of the royal favour, and per¬ 
mitted to return ; and, on Rukn-ud-Din of Rum, Kyuk bestowed his brother’s 
sovereignty [See page 164], but, as numerous complaints had been received 
from Jurmaghun from ’Irah, the Rhalffah’s ambassador was dismissed with 
admonitions and threats for his sovereign. Da'ud, son of Eabar [^] Malik, 
was made ruler of Guijistan, and the other claimant was made subordinate to 
him. 

During the period that Tura-Ktuah Shiitun exercised the chief authority, 
the Mughal troops had entered the territories of the Diyfir-i-Bakr and ^^nan, 
taken Ramma, and Nardin surrendered. Shi hab-nd-Dtn-i-Ghazt. the Wait 
thereof, retired into Mijr, and there obtained support, and attained autho¬ 
rity. 

In the same year in which Kyfik was elevated to the sovereignty, and shortly 
after that event, his mother died ; and, during her administration of the affairs 
of the empire, in 640 H., the Nu-yfn, Raiachar, the kinsman [cousin, in fact], 
friend, and counsellor of the Chingiz Khan, died. 

* Two of the best copies have red-ej^td, and another copy has on^^td, but 
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of the Qiingiz IQ^n’s favourites. On MangGtah's ento^ 
ing the land of I-ran, he made Jae-l^ihi of l^unduz, and 
Walwalij, hb head quarters ; and, in the year 643 H., he 
determined upon entering the states of Sind, and,, from 
that territory, brought an army towards O phch ah and 
Multan. 

At this period, the throne of HindOstan was adorned with 
the splendour and elegance of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud 
Shah ; and the city of Lohor had become ruined. Malik 
Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, the ]^arlugh, held [possession of] 
Multan ; and Hindu Khan. Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the Iflhazin 
[Treasurer], was ruler and governor of the city and fortress 
of O chch ah.* and he had, on his own part, placed a trusty 
person of his own as his Deputy within the fmt of Cfih* 
ph ah—the Khwajah. i^alih, the Kot-wal [Seneschal]. 

On Mangutah’s reaching the banks of the river Sind, 
with the Mughal army, Malik Saif-ud>D!n, ^asan, the 


the mejority ere •* above. Shecp*eyed "tea veiy coteunon eapteuion, and 
**dog-eyed'’ may be used after the same fashion. 

TIe-iFin of E^undnz, or, more correctly, Kuhanduji, ateo called or known as 
of TuUUrUUUi. A few modem copies have without any points 
to the » which, in manuscript, might be read in error for 
hence the mistakes which have arisen regarding these two places throngh 
people not knowing the difference. These are places which we shall probably 
know better before long. See page looS. 

MangBtah is the person whom Mr. Dowsoi^ the Editor of Elliot’s Muham¬ 
madan Historians, in the extracts from our author’s arork therein contained, 
and which extracts I have already referred to, straightway turns into MangH 
Kk&n. without authority, either from our author or any other, for so doing. 
At page 344, voL ii., of that work, he has : ** This asmy was under the com¬ 
mand of the accursed Manktita (Mangd Khin)," and yet, in a footnote, adds 
var. “Mankuna.” At page 363, of the same vol., he has again; "In this 
year the accursed Mankdti (Mangu Khin), who was one of the generals of the 
Mnghals,’’ etc. Mangfi Ipi’Sn was never south of the Hindh Kush iu his lifc^ 
but there are some persons who would prevent such errors being spoken about, 
much less corrected, for fear of “ (Me tutct^HilUies” of peopU; and 

would allow them to stand, smd continue to mislead I 

* He held it nominally only, and was not present. In the account of this 
Msdih our author says he was placed in charge ofCdldiah and its dependencies 
in Rafiyyat’s reign, and ftiat he returned to the Court when Snlptn Mu’iie-nd- 
Din, BohrSm ShRh, came to the throne, supsequent to which Ja l a ndh a r was 
assigned to him. 

The text is somewhat imperfect here; and this attempt on Ofibfiliah is 
evidently the frit one^ when the Skwfijah, ^ih, ^ras there, but, at this tim e, 
MukU^-nd-DliI wu Ae KotsrSl.Bak. See pages 810—813. 
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]^rlughi abandoned the fortress and city of Multan,' and 
embarjcecf on board a vessel, and proceeded to Dlwal and 
Sindustan [Sewastan], MangOtah advanced to the foot of 
the M^lls of the fortress of O chch ah.* invested it, and the 
attack commenced; and he destroyed the environs and 
neighbourhood round about that city. The people of the 
fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and 
used immense endeavours in defending the place, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughals to hell. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts the Mughal troops and 
the infidel NQ-fns and the Bahadurs were using, the holy- 
warriors of the fortress continued to defend the head of 
the breach * until one of the famous Bahadurs of the 
Mu gh als, who had gone away in some direction, when he 
returned to MangOtah, began to reproach him, saying: 

What stronghold and fortification is this in the taking of 
which thou makest so much delay and hesitation ? I 
would take it in a single assault.” The following night 
he made preparations, and put a great number of Mughals 
under arms; and, suddenly and unexpectedly, in the third 
watch, which was the time the guards on the walls took 
repose, and the men of the fortress had gone to sleep, he 
appeared on the top of the breach. The grace of Al¬ 
mighty God was such, however, that the people of the 
fortress had mixed up a vast quantity of water and clay 
in rear of the breach, and had [thus] prepared a great pit 
and deep quagmire,* more than a spear’s length in depth. 

* If MultSn had then a hroad river immediately on its wtst side, as the 
river near it flows at this time, he would scarcely have needed to evacuate 
Multan, and, probably, would not have done so. At the period in question, 
however, no river intervened between the Sind or Indus and MuItSn, and 
Malik ^asan’s retreat might have been cut off. He, consequently, embarked 
on the combined rivers Jihlam, Chin-ab, and Rawt, which then ran east of 
hfnlUbi, and so, placing a river between himself and the Mugfaals, was enabled 
to get down into Sind without danger or molestation. See page 1119, and 
page 1129, note 

* Ccbchuh seems to have generally been the first point of attack by invaders 
of India from the west, especially by the Mngbala. It was the key and bul¬ 
wark of India dt this period, like as Hirlt has ever been that of SJiurSsSn. 

* We must presume that a breach had been already made. 

« The “ time of repose for the guards,” etc. I They must have been very 
efficient ** guards,” truly, and must have taken their duly very easily. 

* The “ official ” CalcntU Printed Test, in every instance, has ^ for 
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When that Mughal Bahadur planted his foot within the 
breach, under the supposition that it was firm ground, he 
fell into the quagmire, and sank in it. The people of the 
fortress raised a shout; and they brought out torches, and 
armed themselves, and the Mu gha ls retired.* 

The next day they [the Mughalsj deputed persons, 

* No detaOi of this kind are to be found In any other writer, and the Pro* 
Mughal historians, including the “great Rasdiid,” are silent on this subject 
They do not chronicle defeats generally, unless they cannot possibly help it t 
victories alone are necessary for their pagea 

This is the investment referred to at pages 667 and 809. The question 
naturally arises, how it was that Ufihfibah, and sometimes Mnltin, was always 
the first point of attack by invaders from the north-west, for the IprlBgh* and 
Mu^ials attacked Ochchali fint, as did Mu*izz-ud-Dtn, the GhBrt. before 
diem, and Plr Muha mm ad, grandson of Ttmur, alter them. It seems the 
more strange when we look at the map of the Fanjkb, and notice the present 
position of the rivers; for the invaders,all came the same way, through the 
Sind-SSgar Do-&bah, and with scarcely an exception, from the direction of the 
Koh-i-Jiid, Immediately south of which lay the great road from (xhazntn into 
India. 

To attack either Ofihdieh or Multin at the present day from the west, or 
north-west, coming by the same route, what is called the Ckin-Ib—three of the 
five rivers of the Fanjab, which join some distance above the latter city, and 
which is unfordable, would have to be crossed—an impossible matter kt any 
time without a bridge of boats or inflated skins, or the tedious operation of 
ferrying across—while, to attack Uebfibah, the Panj-Nad or Panj-Ab—the five 
rivers combined—would have to be passed. 

Ufibebah, from the present appearance of the country, could have been 
relieved from Dibit without crossing any of the PanjSb rivers, but to relieve 
Multkn. the Sutlaj or Ghkril must now be crossed. At the same time, an 
enemy beaten off from either place, or, in case of an army advancing to the 
relief of either from the east, the enemy would stand a chance of being hard 
pressed while retreating across the Chin-ab, unless he effected the passage in 
good time, and also of being cut off from his line of retreat .by the advance of 
an army from the east towards LShor. 

From the facts mentioned in this History, as well as in others, together with 
what is stated by the old Musalman geographers, the traces of the former beds 
of four of these five rivers—that is, with the exception of the Jihlam—and also 
of the former bed of the Indus, and the traditions current in those parts, it is 
evident that very great physical changes have taken place during the 654 yean 
since this investment of Uchcbah took place; and, indeed, even during thie 
last hundred years. From all these facts which I have mentioned, it is 
certain that, when this attack upon O chch ah took place, that place lay, 
as it had previously lain, on the right or west, not on the east or left, side of 
the Panj-Nad. MultJn also lay west of the united Jihlam, Chin -ab, and Rawt, 
at that period also, for we know, for certain, that those streams passed on the 
east side of Multan in those days, and therefore Uchdiah and Multan both lay 
in the same Do-abah, no river intervening between them. I have prepared a 
paper on this special subject, and hope veiy shortly to see it in print. 
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requesting the defenders to give up the BahSdur who had 
been taken prisoner the previous night, in order that the 
army might raise the investment and depart. As that 
accursed one had gone to hell, and had sunk into the 
black water and slimy mud, to give him up was impossi¬ 
ble ; so the people of the fortress denied having taken him 
prisoner. In short, through the g^ace of the Most High 
God, causes were brought about, by means of which the 
Musalmans of O chch ah might continue safe and secure 
from the tyrannical hand of the infidel Mughals. One 
of those causes was this, that, when the Mughal army 
appeared before the fort of O chch ah, the Musalmans of 
that fortress sent an account of it to the Court, the capital 
city, Dihll—God defend it from calamity !—imploring as¬ 
sistance in repelling them, and Sultan *Ala-ud-D!n, Mas’ud 
animated and inspired, through the efforts and ex¬ 
ertions of Ulugh Khan-i-A*^am, assembled the hosts of 
Hindustan, and moved towards the upper provinces for 
the purpose of driving off the Mughal invaders. The 
writer of these words, Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that holy 
expedition against the infidels, was in attendance at the 
august stirrup [of the Sultan]. 

When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks towards 
U chch ah.^ as has been previously related and recorded. 
On the Mughal forces becoming aware of the advance of 
the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the warriors of 
the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [of U chcha h and Multan], they did not possess 
the power of withstanding them. They retired dis¬ 
appointed from before the fortress of U chch ah. and went 
away; and that fortress, through the power of the sove¬ 
reign of Islam,* and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones. Thanks be unto God, 
the Lord of the universe, for the same 1 

• r This refers to the rirer when it flowed in its old bed—not as it runs now—• 
between its west bank and the RZwt, which also fell into the BtSh, on the east 
side of Moltin. fl chch ah and Multan lay in the same Do^ibah, no river 
intervening between them, and no river had to be crossed after the 

RSwt, or RSwah, as our author calls it. 

* l^me copies have, “ the potency of the army of IsUUn.** 
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ACCOUNT OF A MUSALMAN MIRACLE. 

Trustworthy persons have stated on this wise, that, when 
Kyuk acquired stability in his sovereignty, and had put 
to death his cousins^ who w'ere the sons of Cha gha tae^ and 
the Mughal Nu'tns and Bahadurs had submitted to his 
authority, he, upon several occasions, despatched immense 
armies towards Chin ; and, in that country, victories were 
gained. A fraternity of recluses and devotees of the in¬ 
fidels of Chin, and idol-worshippers of Tingit and Tam- 
ghaj, whom they style by the name of Tunian * [Tunis], 
acquired ascendancy-over Kjoik. That faction constantly 
used to study persecuting the Musalmans, and were wont 
to promote means of afflicting the people of Islam con¬ 
tinually, in order that, mayhap, they might entirely uproot 
them, extirpate them completely, and eradicate both name 
and sign of the true believers from the pages of that 
country. 

One of those Tuntan, who had a name and reputation 
in Chi n and Turkistan, presented himself before Kyuk 
and said: '* If thou desirest that the sovereignty and throne 
of the Mughals should remain unto thee, of two things do 
one—either massacre the whole of the Musalmans, or put 
a stop to their generating and propagating.”' For a long 

* In some copies of the text Tctnin, as in R-ubruquis, before referred ta 
Ky&k was a Christian, and his mother also. 

' Oar author appears quite demented on this subject. See also in his 
account of Cbagliatte, which is much the same. 

He probably refers here to an event which happened in MangS E^’Sn’s 
reign, in 649 h., or it may be quite a diflerent event At Btsh*B&ltg]|, the 
Ytddt-l^ut of the I-^urs, who was the head of the Idolaters—But-ParastSn— 
of Shitae, entered into a compact with a number of his reKgionists to put all 
the MusalmSns to death on a Friday—their Sabbath—when they should be 
assembled together for prayer in their Jimi’ Masjids, so that, throughout all 
ShitHe [sic in not one should be left alive. It so happened, however, 

that, previous to the identical Friday fixed upon for carrying out this diabolical 
plot, a slave among them became a convert to the Musalmin faith, and 
acquainted the Muhammadans with the whole affair. A number of the chief 
men of that faitii, taking the slave along with them, hast^ed to the presence 
of MangQ E^’kn, and stated their case. He issued commands that the Ylddl- 
l^Qt should be seized, and brought before him, and inquiry instituted. The 
truth of the slave’s account having been proved, the Ylddi-E^Qt .confessed his 
guilt Mangu ^’in commanded that he should be re>conducted to Bkh- 
Bilt^ atkd, on a Friday, after the MusalmSns had finished their religions 
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time they were wont, in this manner, to importune and 
instigate Kyuk to this wickedness^, and continued to devise 
insidious snares and artifices. On account of the numerous¬ 
ness of the Musaimans in the countries of Chin. Turkistan, 
and Tingit, to massacre them would not be feasible, they 
therefore [the Tunis] came to this conclusion that it would 
be right that a mandate should be issued by Kyuk, that 
all Musaimans should be emasculated and made eunuchs 
of, in order that their race might become extinct, and the 
empire of the Mugjhals be safe from their rebellion and 
sedition. 

When such [like] tyranny and barbarity took root in the 
mind of Kyuk, and his decision in this course was come 
to, he commanded that a mandate should be issued, to 
this effect, throughout all parts of the Mughal dominions, 
from the extreme limits of Chin and Turkistan to the 
farthest parts of 'Ajam, ’Irak, Rum, and Sham.* and the 
whole of the Mughal rulers, who were located in different 
parts, were directed to obey it, and hold it necessaiy to be 
carried out 

On this mandate having been written out, they brought 
it to Kyuk, and he impressed it with vermilion, which 
[impression], in the Turk! language, they call Al-i- 
Tamghaj.* Accordingly he delivered this mandate to 
[one of] those Mughal Tunian,* saying ; " Do ye transmit 
this mandate into all parts of the empire, and use the 
utmost efforts in so doing.” 

services in the Jami’ Masjid, he should be brought out, and, in their presence, 
and in the presence of the rest of the people of the dty, be tom to pieces, in 
order that others might take warning against entertaining such-like futile ideas 
as the Yiddt-lgCut had conceived. 

* Over which two latter states their power was but small. 

* Al here signifies a fieiy red colour, carnation, vermilion [?], and the com¬ 

pound word signifies the red or vermilion stamp or signet of the sovereign. 
In the Dictionaries, generally, the compound word is written WJI—AltamghS, 
instead of as above. TamghS, also written Tamgjhab', is said, in such 

works, to signify a stamp or brand, but, from the way our author uses these 
Turkish words here, with t and long a in the first syllable^ and j as the final 
letter of the last wmrd, it evidently refers to the country of 7am(^j, so often 
mentioned} and the word is also said to be the title of the sovereigns of 
Tibbat and Yu^ima, and would thus signify, literally, the crimson or vermilion 
signet of Xam^lSj, and that is clearly the meaning of the words. 

* In the Printed Calcutta Text this word is invariably turned into HOnlSn 
and NOtnfin, the difference apparently not being understood. 
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When that accursed base one, who held that tyrannical 
mandate in his hand, was issuing from the place of audi¬ 
ence in great glee and confidence,* there was a dog which 
they used constantly to keep there, and which was wont 
to be near the throne, at the sides, and in the precincts of 
the dais, and the sovereign’s exclusive seat; and on the 
animal’s golden collar, studded with precious stones, was 
impressed a brand denoting its being the' royal property. 
It was a dog, which, in courage and fierceness, greatly 
exceeded and far surpassed a thousand roaring lions and 
howling tigers [!]. This dog was in Kyuk’s place of audi¬ 
ence, and, like unto a wolf upon a sheep, or fire among wild 
rue seeds, it seized hold of that impious Tutn, flung him 
to the ground, and then, with its teeth, tore out that base 
creature’s genitals from the roots ; and, by the Heavenly 
power and Divine help, at once, killed him,* and the im¬ 
precation, according to the which Mugfafa—on 

whom be peace!—had pronounced upon the son of* Abu 
Lahb: "O God! let one of thy dogs defile him!” was 
fulfilled upon that accursed wretch of a priest. 

Such a miracle as this was vouchsafed in order that, 
under the shadow of the protection of the Most High God, 
the faith of Islam, the felicity of the Hanaft creed, the 
happiness of the Ahmadi belief, the prestige of the fol¬ 
lowers of the orthodox Muhammad! institutes, might con¬ 
tinue safe from the malevolence of these accursed ones. 
■When Kyuk, the Tunian, and those present of the Mughals 
and infidels of Chin, beheld such an awful and condign 
punishment, they abandoned that vicious meditation, and 
withheld the hand of tyranny from off the Musalmans ; 
and they tore that Tctmghaj [vermilion-sealed document] 
to pieces. Praise be unto God for the triumph of Islam 
and the overthrow of idolatry ! 

When a period of one year and a half ^ of the reign of 
Kyuk had passed away, the decree of death arrived,, and 
at the board of destiny placed the morsel of death in the 

' The Ro. As. Soc. MS., I. O. L. MS. 1952, and the Printed Calcutta 
Text, are exceedingly defective here. 

■ The Raufat-u}.$ai& states that it was the Christians who did this, and 
that it was a Christian whom the dog worried.. 

7 The Pro-Mughal writers say just one year ; some, less than a year. 
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mouth of Kyuk’s existence; and the cause of his death, 
likewise, is thus related. 


THE DECEASE OF KYUK, THE ACCURSED, 

Trustworthy persons related that Kyuk was constantly 
being incited by the Tunlan fraternity to acts of oppres¬ 
sion towards the Musalmans, and that they used to in¬ 
stigate him to persecute the true believers. There was an 
Imam, in that country, one of the theologians of the 
MusalmSns, adorned with manifold erudition in theological 
knowledge, and proficient in the rules and canons of the 
ecclesiastical law, and the subtile doctrines of the Truth. 
His exterior [mind] being illuminated with the jewel of 
knowledge and excellence, and his interior [soul] with the 
splendour of the attributes of purity, he had become dis¬ 
tinguished among the followers of the faith of Islam, and 
a pole of indication in the orthodox religion of Mustafa— 
on whom be peace ! His surname was Imam Nur-ud-D!n, 
the Khwarazmi—the Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! A 
number of Christian laymen and priests,* and the fraternity 
of idol-worshipping Tunian. made a request to Kyuk, 
saying : “ Be pleased to summon that Imam of the Musal¬ 
mans that we may carry on a discussion with him, and 
make him prove the superiority of the religion of Mu¬ 
hammad, and his apostle-ship, or otherwise it behoveth 
that you should have him put to death.” 

In conformity with this request, Kyuk had this godly 
Imam brought into his presence, and he, trusting in [the 
promise] “ and God will protect thee from [wicked] men,” 
in the defence of his religion, was strengthening and 

* Kyuk from childhood, hmd been brought up in the Christian— 

Nafirt—faith—respecting which there is no doubt whatever—and was much 
attadied to it; and his mother also was of that religion. At this time, from 
g]ltm and ROm, presbyters and monks of that religion turned their faces 
towards his Court, and received great consideration from him, and, conse¬ 
quently, the affairs of the Christians prospered. His chief minister, QtinUie, 
and the AUi-bak, yaTUV, were also Christians. Indeed, during his reign, no 
MusalrnSn dared to speak arrogantly to the Christians, while the FanSkatt 
states that the monks treated the Mu^mSns with great opptession. 
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supporting himself with [the rest of the promise] : “ for 
God directeth not the unbelieving people.” • When he 
sat down in that assemblage, they asked him : " What 
person was Mu^mmad ? explain.” That godly Imam 
answered: “ The last of the prophets, the head of the 
apostles, and the messenger of the God of the universe, 
whose head is adorned with the diadem of ' By thy life 
I swear,’ and his body with the mantle of ‘ Have we not 
opened ?’ ‘ Musa was enamoured of his excellence — Make 
me, O God! one of the people of Muhammad !—and ’Isa 
the herald of his mission ‘ bringing good tidings of an 
apostle, who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmad.’ ” * That assemblage of infidels said : “ He will 
be a prophet who will be purely spiritual, and not enter¬ 
tain appetite for women, and not be inclined to it like as 
’Isa was. Muhammad had nine chambers [women] and a 
number of children: How was that That godly Imam 
replied : “ The prophet Da’ud—on whom be peace!—had 
ninety-nine women —‘ This my brother hath ninety and 
nine ewes’;* and Suliman, the Lord of Potentiality, had 
three hundred and sixty women to wife, and a thousand 
handmaids.” That assemblage of infidels, by way of 
annoying, negation, contention, and obstinacy, denied the 
prophet-ship of Da’ud and Suliman—on whom be peace ! 
and said : “ They were kings merely.” * 

* IfuR’AN, chap. V., verse 71. 

* This is the passage which the Muhammadan theologists contend is proved 
by the passage in St. John, xvi. 7, foretelling, as they say, the coming of 
Muhammad, who is referred to as the Paraclete, or, as they read it, the Peri- 
cfyte, or Illustrious. See ^ur'An, chap. Ixi., verse 6. 

* ^ur’An, chap, xciv., verse i. 

* ^ur’An, chap. xxxviiL, verse 22. Some authorities translate it with 
" lambs instead of ewes. 

'* Rubruquis relates an anecdote something similar to the above, concerning 
an event which happened in the following reign. Repairing to the Palace [the 
^A’Sn’s Ehargah] a few days after Ascension Day, 1254 A.D., “Aribuga 
[Irtuh Buha], near whom sat two Muhammadan lords of the Court, being 
apprised of the animosity that reigned between the Christians and the fol¬ 
lowers of Muhammad, asked the monk Sergius [who officiated in a little 
Armenian <di^>el in the urdit\, if he was acquainted with the latter 7 Sergius 
answered, * I know they are d(^ : why have you them so near you 7 ’ They 
called out, * Why do you treat us in so Injurious a matmer, who give you no 
cause of offence 7 ’ The monk justified himself by saying he spoke the truth, 
adding, * Both you, and your Muhammad, are vile dogs. ’ Provoked at such 

4 E 
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At length, as the proofs and arguments of those accursed 
ones were weak, and destitute of the force of truth, they 
drew back the hand of contradiction, and drew the mark of 
oppression and outrage upon the pages of the subject, and 
made a request to Kyuk, saying: “ Say unto the ImSm 
that, in accordance with the rites and ordinances of the 
Muhammadan law, he should perform two genuflexions 

language (if such he durst utter), they began to blaspheme Christ; but Aribuga, 
it seems forbade them, saying, ‘ We know that the Messias is God.’ Some 
time after, certain Muhammadans, meeting the monk on the road, urged him 
td dispute ; and, as they laughed at him, because he could not defend his reli¬ 
gion by reason, he was going to confute them with his whip. These things 
coming to the Elan’s [En’nn’s] ears, he commanded Sergius, and the other 
priests, to remove to a greater distance from the Court.” 

Rubruquis had, himself, a disputation with a Musalman, as he states, in 
Mangu E^’an’s presence. He says, Mangu sent to acquaint him that, as there 
were Cluristians, Mu(iammadans, and Tuins at his Court, and each of them 
pretended his Law was the best, and his Scriptures truest, he would be glad to 
have the matters argued, that he might judge whose cause was best. On the 
day appointed, the parties met before a numerous audience. Three of the 
Ea’an’s secretaries, one of each persuasion, were arbitrators. 

Rubruquis says he confuted the Titin, who affirmed tliat “there was one 
supreme deity, and ten or eleven inferior gods ; that none of them was omni¬ 
potent ; that one half of things are good, the other bad ; and that the souls of 
men passed from one body to another. The good friar also says that the 
Musalmans confessed they believed everything contained in the Bible, and 
always prayed to God that they might die the death of Christians, but, with 
respect to this, we must needs be sceptical.” 

Mangu Eii’an, having been told that Rubruquis had called him a 7i/in or 
idolater, sent for him on Whitsun Day, and asked him the question in the 
presence of his late 7f</« advcreary. Rubruquis having answered in the nega¬ 
tive, Mangu told him that such had been his opinion all along. He then 
declared what his faith was. He said : “The Mughals believe there is but 
one Cod, and have an upright heart towards Him ; that, as He hath given to 
the hand many lingers, so He hath infused into the minds of men various 
opinions. God hath," he continued, “ given the Scriptures to you Christians, 
but you observe them not ; you ffnd it not there that one of you should revile 
another, or that for money a man ought to deviate from justice.” The friar 
confessed all this ; but, a^ he was going to make apology for himself, the 
Eii’3n replied, that he did not apply what he had said Atm, repeating, “ God 
has given you the Scriptures, and you keep them not; but He hath given us 
soothsayers, whose injunctions we observe, and we live in peace.” 

If we are to credit the Armenian monk, Hayton, however, who was related 
to the King of Armenia, he, in his Oriental Hbtory, says the King sent his 
brother to the E 2 ’Sn, in 1353 tRubruquis refers to his havii^ passed him on 
his road back], who returned after four years’ stay, and that after that the King 
himself went, and found Mangli at Almgltgh. where the ]Q3i’Sn was 
with all his C<wrt, among whom Were many of the chief men of the emigre, 
at (he Anhenian King’s request 
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in prayer, in order that, to us and to thee, in the perform¬ 
ance of this adoration, his unbecoming actions may be 
manifS^d.” Kyuk commanded him, saying: “ Arise, 
and perrorm two genuflexions in prayer, as with the con¬ 
gregation, according to the rites of thy religion." That 
godly Imam—God reward him !—called unto him one of 
the Musalmans who was in the vicinity of the place, and 
arose, went through the form of pronouncing the call to 
prayer, and genuflexions, in accordance with the orthodox 
Sunni rule, and standing up, Kh alil-like.* repeating, from 
his heart and mind, the verse : “ Verily I have turned my 
face unto Him who hath created heaven and earth, being 
a true believer, and not one of the polytheists,” * began 
pronouncing “ God is great.” Then he commenced the 
form of prayer, and went through, as prescribed and en¬ 
joined, with due pause and ceremony, the standing, sitting, 
bowing, and prostration. 

When, in the act of prostration, he placed his forehead 
to the ground, some individuals among the infidels, whom 
Kyuk had introduced and prompted, greatly annoyed that 
godly Imam, and the other Musalman who had fallowed 
him [in the prayers], knocked their heads with force 
against the ground, and committed other unbecoming 
actions towards them, in order that, thereby, the prayers 
might perhaps be rendered ineffectual. But that godly 
Imam and holy sage continued to bear the whole of this 
annoyance and tyranny, performed all the required forms 
and ceremonies, and made no mistake whatever, and the 
prayers were in no way rendered ineffectual. Having de-. 
livered the salutation, he raised his face upwards towards 
the heavens, observed the form of “Invoke your Lord in 
humility and secresy,” arose, with permission, and returned 
to his dwelling again. Almighty God of His perfect 
power and foe-consuming vengeance, that same night 
inflicted a disease upon Kyuk which, with the knife of 
death, severed the artery of his existence, so that verily 
that same night he went to hell, and the Musalmans were 
delivered from his tyranny and oppression.’ 

» Like Ibrahtm. Khal il ’Ullah—the Friend of God—is one of his titles. 

• ?u k’An, chap, vi., verse 79. 

1 Having arranged the affairs of the empire to his satisfaction, Kyuk resolved 

4 E 2 
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When the sons of Kyuk beheld that awful vengeance, 
the next day they asked pardon of that Imam, and sought 
his good opinion. May God reward him and all true 
believers I 


VI. BAtO, son of TOSHI. son of THF CHINGIZ khan. 

When Tusht, the eldest son of the Chingiz Khan, as 
has been previously stated, was removed from the world * 
for conspiring against his father, several sons survived him, 
and the eldest of them all was Batu.* The Chingiz Khan 

to turn his face towards 1-ran-Zaintn, and complete the subjugation of the 
territories therein. Ht passed the winter of 643 H.—A.D. 1245-46 —at the 
seat of sovereignty ; and, when spring came round, with an immense host, he 
set out towards I-ran-Zamfii. On reaching the limits of Samr^and, a week’s 
journey from Btsh-Baltgh. death suddenly overtook him. The widow of 
Tiili Khan. Stur Bigt, who cultivated good terms with Batu Kh3n for 

a particular purpose, as will presently appear, suspected this movement on the 
part of Ky&k was against Batu, and she sent him information at once. 

Fa^i^i-t and some others say that he was stricken with palsy—not gout: Batu 
was gouty, however—and that 'he proceetled towards Samr^uind for change of 
climate. 

The Fanakatl says he reigned “ nearly a year," but does not give the date of 
his decease. 

Batu Kha n and other princes, who were on the way to join him with their 
troops, on receiving intimation of Kyuk’s death, turned each back from the 
point he had reached, and returned to their own uiiiset again. 

Kyuk is said to have been merciful, liberal, and munificent, like his father, 
Oktae. 

It is strange that our author, although so detailed in his account of the 
oppression of the Musalmans, does not seem to know when and where Kyuk 
died. 

* See page iioi. 

* On the decease of Jujt KhSn. the Chingiz Shnn, his father, despatched 
his younger brother, Otichktn. otherwise 0-Tigtn, to the urdii [see note*, 
page iioi] of Jujf—some say, into the Dasht-i-^ifctuV—to instal his son, 
Batu. or Batue, as it is also written, as successor to the appanage of his late 
father. The Bahr-ul-Asrar says, however, that tJrdah, Batu’s elder brother, 
resigned his right to succeed in favour of Batu, but it is probable that the Chingiz 
Kha n nominated the one most capable of ruling over the Daaht-i-KilfihaV 
and its dependencies. Batu and others of the sons of Jujt held territories under 
their father; and one of them, the fifth son, Thgfaae Ttmur Shin, whose 
mother was a KunsVuf'iit, is said to have had assigned to him tKe territory of 
As and the Meng-KiahliPlt o* “The Winter Station of the Meng" [Man- 
gi.shlak of the maps], and the “ulus-i-Char-ganah," or four tribes so styled 
—the TarUian. Oqhun, Meng, and Otr-at—by his grandfather, and which 
Ktu, subsequently, confirmed him in. Tughae Ttmfir’s chief Khltfin was 
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installed him in the place of his father, and all the states 


Kurak-Luk Blgt, daughter of the Badgliilh of the Nlemlns [Koabluk] ; and 
he was the founder, in time, of a separate dynasty. B&tii Khen, with several 
of his brothers, set out for the yurat of the Cliingia Rhg"- when the news of 
his grandfather's decease reached him, leaving TO g hge Ttmflr his representative 
in ^ifcliaV, and was present at the installation of Cktge Ig^’gn. 

Tugl^e Timur, like his elder brother, Barkah, became a convert to Islam, 
and, it is said, Barkah converged him to that faith. 

Batu is known by the title of the $i-In, or $a-In which title continued 

to be applied to his descendants down to modem times, and even after they 
became subject to the 'Ugmanlt Turks. 

Rubruquis, who had an interview with BStu, says he was seated on a couch 
gilt all over, and his wife beside him. He had a fresh, ruddy, complexion, 
and, looking earnestly at the party, at length ordered them to speak. Then 
their guide bid them kneel on both knees, which they did, and Rubruquis 
began to pray for Batu’s conversion, at which he modestly smiled, but the 
others present jeered him. 

After his return from the campaign in Kh itae, as previously mentioned, 
Cktae Ifa’an held a great kurUtae, in 633 H., at a place named Talan Wastr, 
at which his sons, kinsmen, and the old Amirs of the Chingiz TO<3 n were pre* 
sent. After a month devoted to feasting and jollity, the laws and regulations 
of the Chingiz Khan were read out once more; and various rewards were 
given. It was then resolved that, as various parts of the empire had not been 
completely subjugated, and some were in a disturbed and disaffected state, 
each of his sons and kinsmen should be despatched at the head of armies into 
different parts, in order to arrange and settle their affairs, while the l^a’Sn 
himself would proceed into the Dasht-i-yifehaV at the head of another army. 
Mangu, son of Tull, although young in years at the time, gave very sound 
advice on this occasion. He urged that it was not advisable that the l^a’an 
should go thither when he had so many sons and kinsmen whom he could send 
instead. This was approved by all present ; and arrangements were made in 
cohformity therewith. 

The Shah-zadahs appointed fur this service were Mangu, Tull Shan’s eldest 
son, and his brother Buchak [Subilae is subsequently mentioned as beings 
present, at least for part of the time, in the Dasht-i-Kifchalcj; of th^' 
family of Oktae, his eldest son, Kyuk, and his brother, S^uliin Aghul, and 
Burl, Baidar, and Kolkan, sons of Chaghatae; .and among the great Amirs 
was the Bahadur, Swldae, also written Swidan [Sahudahj. Having set out 
in the spring, in Jamadl-ul-Ahhir, 633 h. [March, 1235 A.D.], they passed the 
hot season of that year by the way, and towards its end—in the latter part of 
it—within the confines of Riilgbar [Bulghar, its capital, was about fifty miles 
from Kasan, and near the river KSma] joined the uHik of Batu ^an, son 
of Jujl, who had succeeded to his father’s appanage, and he was to hold the 
chief command. His brothers, tjrdah, Shaiban. and Tingkut, were likewise 
directed to proceed from the parts in which they were located, and join him, in 
order to accompany him on this expedition, which is famous as the Yuriah-i> 
Halt Salah, or " Seven Years'Campaign.” They were to invade the territories 
of yifchajc [not yet subduedj. the Unis [Rus], Bulo [Poland ?], Majar [Magyar], 
B 2 ^ghird, As [Ossetae of Europeans], Suda]^ [AfdaV or Azof], Knni, and 
Cha rkas [the territory of the Clieremis, I believe, not the Circassians], and 
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of the tribes of Turkistan, from KhwSrazm. Bulghan 


clesr them of foTcigners and enemies. They penetrated, as will be mentioned 
further on, as far west as Poland and Silesia, as well as Russia. 

All this^ being prepared, BStu ShSn, with ShaiMln. and BoroldSe, with 
an army, commenc^ 1 ^ inarch to subdue the B&lo [the TaidUi-i-Jah&n-gir 
says the KalSr] and the Basbgbird ; and, having arrived in those parts, they, 
in a short time, subdued those territories, slew a great number of people, and 
carried off great booty. The Bulo were a mighty people of Christian faith, 
and the frontier of their country was adjoining that of the Farangs. Hearing 
of Bita RhSn’s advance, they, arrogant because of their grandeur, and the 
number of their troops, moved forward to oppose him with an army of 40 
fomipu —^400^000—composed of chosen warriors, who considered it an eternal 
disgrace to fly from the battle-field. Batn Khan detached his brother, ShaibiLn 
[the ’nUrtkll-i-JahSn-gtr says Sa[FidlV]i with 10,000 horse as a vanguard, in 
order to reconnoitre the enemy and obtain information as to the number and 
position of their army. In the course of a week he returned, bringing informa¬ 
tion that the Bul&n [Poles?] were, like the Mugjials, all able and efRcient men, 
and ten times more numerous than themselves. 

The two armies soon came in sight of each other. They were separated by 
a morass—the Fanakat! and Alft say a river or water, but it would seem to 
refer to a morass containing a considerable body of water. B&tii requested the 
MusalmSns in his army to assemble together in prayer, and call upon Almighty 
God to give them the victory, while he, himself, as was his wont on such occa¬ 
sions, like his grandfather before him, retired to a hill or rising ground ; and, 
during a night and day, without speaking word to any one, occupied himself in 
prayer and supplication to the Most High to accord the victory to his army. 
During the next night he sent Boroldiie [the FanSkatt says, his brother Sha ihan] 
and some Amtrs, with their troops, to cross the water during the night, which 
they accomplished. Next morning early Batu passed over and attacked the 
B&lhn in person. By what means he cromed with his army, whether by a bridge 
or otherwise, is not stated, but it must have been a hazardous proceeding. 
Repeated charges were made upon the enemy, but they, being so strong in 
point of numbers, did not move from their position; and Shaiban greatly 
distingaished himself, in such wise that his prowess called forth praises from 
both sides. The force which, under Borold&e, had passed over during the 
night, now attacked the enemy in the rear. The Mughal troops penetrated 
into their camp, and began cutting the ropes of the tents. They made 
towards the tent of Kalar \.J^\ their Badghah [Bela IV., king of Hungary of 
European writers?], and cut the ropes with their swords, and overturned it. 
Seeing this, his soldiers lost heart, and the main body of the Mughal army 
under MtS, having pushed forward at the same time, the Bulhn gave way and 
took to flight. The Mughals pursued, and made such slaughter among them 
“as cannot be computed.” 

The first place attacked, according to the FanSkatt, and the Tlr tkh -i. 
Jahln-gtr, but which works enter into no details, was the tity of Mankas— 
tPCt*—^whkh, on account of the denseness of the forests among which it lay, 
was difficult to approach, even on foot. The trees were, however, felled on 
etther side, and around it, sufficient to enable four carts to move abreast, which 
enabled BUfi to invest it. The city was, in due time, captured, and the 
frihahitants massacred ; and it is stat«l that the left ears of all those slaia were 
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Bartas, Sa^lab, as far as the boundaries of Rum, came 


cut off in order to obtain the number of them, and that the total amounted to 
370,000^ Its capture, in 636 H., is mentioned farther on. 

Such was not unusual, even in comparatively modem times. Gerbillon 
[1699] mentions that, in the battle which took place between “ Bosto or Bos- 
tugo Shin, Prince of the Kalmuks,” and “ Zuzi (Jujt ?] Sl^Sn ” Prince of the 
Muglials, the latter were defeated with great slaughter, and that nine camel¬ 
loads of ears and locks of hair were brought to him. 

When the spring of the following year came round, BSta having dis¬ 

posed of the affairs of Rifcha^^, Rus, and Alan, resolved to turn his arms against 
the territory of KalSr—of AlitJ and Baslighird or BaahVir. 

WolfEI in his History of the Mughals, refers to nine sacks full of ears having 
been collected after the battle near Signitz^ fought on the 9th April, 1240 a.d. 
[15th Ramadan, 638 H.], but this appears much too late a date for the capture 
of the city in question, as that took place early in the campaign, in the year 
633 H. [1235-36 A.D.], under which year also it is recorded in Alft; and, from 
what follows, the inhabitants do not appear to have been Christians. 

After this victory, the territories previously named are said to have fiUlen 
under the sway of the Mughals, “and a portion of Farang likewise.” 

This disastrous battle is that which took place, according to Von Hammer, 
on the banks of the Sayo, a tributary of the Theiss, in which Bela IV., King 
of Hungary, was overthrown in the spring of 124I A.D., which accords with 
the last quarter of 638 H., but Alfi records it under the events of the year 623 
of the Riblat, equivalent to 633 h. ; but this can scarcely be correct, for the 
other princes only set out to join BatQ in that year, and, as it is mentioned soon 
after the capture of the city of Mankas, the correct date would be 634 If., 
which commenced on September 3rd, 1236 a.d. In the accounts given by 
European writers generally, Batu Span’s troops arc incorrectly styled an army 
of “Tartars” [there were certainly some Tartars among these forces, as well 
as Turks and Tajjtks, who were subject to the Mugjial yoke], by some called 
“Thatturi,” and, by others, “Mangali,” and these were under the command 
of “ Bathus and Peta, sons of Hocotum Cham, son of Genzis Cham ” I 
“ Bathus, with his forces, had ravaged Great Russia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Bohemia. The Cumani, a Sarmatian nation [the I^umSns of Oriental au¬ 
thors], whose territory had been previously ravaged by the Mu^ial troops, 
brought intimation to the king of Hungary of the invasion of the countries of 
Rus, Alin, and Ififc h^ V , by the Mu gh als. and sought permission themselves 
to take shelter in Hungary, proinising, in return, to turn Christians, and to be 
loyal subjects. Permission was granted ; and some 40,000 ^umins, with 
their slaves, came into Hungary. The subjects of Bela IV., king of that coun¬ 
try, were disaffected towards him; and, as the advance of Bathus took 
place within a year of the Rlumans’ arrival in their country, the Hungarians 
accused them of having instigated the Mughals to come, and slew their chief, 
and his attendants, on his way to join King Bela. This act caused the 
I^funSns to join the invaders, who had ra nged Russia and sent part of their 
forces into Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia, w'hile Bathus with an army^ of 
300^000 men was advancing towards the frontiers of Hungary. Meanwhile, King 
Bela, with an army nearly as numerous, moved to encounter them i and, as he 
advanced, they retreated leisurely towards Agria, both leaders seeking a favour- 
able opportunity to give battle; but Bela’s troops, as I have said before, were 
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under his sway ; and, in that region, he subjugated all the 


disaffected, and rather wished that Bela might be defeated. At length the two 
armies drew so near each other that their respective camps were only separated 
by a marsh [this, no doubt, is the river or water of the Musalman writers], 
which the Mughals finding passable crossed over by stealth in some places, 
and surrounded the camp of the Hungarians. One morning at daybreak the 
Mughals began the attack by volleys of arrows. The Hungarians, confounded 
at this unexpected attack, could not be persuaded to leave their camp. The 
upshot was that they were totally defeated, and the greater number perished : 
some say from 100,000 to 65,000 men. Festh is said to have fallen imme¬ 
diately after. 

“TTie Mughals then proceeded to ravage Upper Hungary, and King Bela 
had to fly into Austria. Then the invaders passed the Danube on the ice, 
entered and subdued Strigonia, while detached bands pursued Bela into D.tl- 
matia. Unable to take him, they turned aside into Croatia, Bosnia, and Bul¬ 
garia, pillaging and destroying. At this time news reached Bathus of the 
' decease of Hocotam Cham [his father !], on which he set out on his return 
homewards through Cumania and Ruthenia.” This latter is a specimen of 
history writing ; Juji Khan . Batu’s father, had been dead ten years before the 
campaign b^;an.* 

Rubruquis, who passed through the Dasht-i-^ifcll^ about sixteen or seven 
teen^ears after these events, says the whole country between the Danube and 
the Atil was possessed by the Koman JCapc/tak, “ who are,” he says, “called 
Valani by the Germans, and their country Valania.” 

It will be seen from this that there is some discrepancy between the two 
accounts of eastern and western writers, and that the latter have made terrible 
havoc with the names, wrongly imagined that Batu was the son of Uktae 
VSi ’ 2 n, instead of being his nephew, and tnmed all the Muf^als into “ Tattars.” 
There is little doubt but that the ^uni 9 .ns were of Turkish descent, and that, 
as before stated, there were some Turks, Tattars, and Taj^iks in Batu’s army. 
Ibadan Aghul. and Malik, sons of Oktae, were by a ^uman concubine. Other 
blunders committed by most European writers are with regard to the dates, and 
the supposition that Cktae’s death was the cause of the return of the Mughal 
princes and their armies, whereas, as has been, and will be presently, related, 
these wars were over, and they returned to their respective territories before the 
death of Oktae, which took place on the Sth day of the sixth month of 639 H.— 
16th December, 1241 A.O. ; and yet, according to the European writers, the 
battle of Lignitz was only fought in April of tliat very year, and the “ Mon¬ 
gols ” only crossed the Danube on the ice, after the great battle in which Bela, 
king of Hungary, was overthrowm, to attack Gran, on the 25th December, 
1241, or, according to this theory, twenty days after “Hocotam’s” death. 

After overrunning the country of Bolo [j!>], the Sbab-zadahs, and Amhs, 
during the [following] winter, assembled on the banks of the river J^an 
[is^V]; attd the Bahadur, Swidae [Sahudah], with a large force, was 
despatched into the country of Urus [also styled Rus], and the frontiers of 
Bulghar. He penetrated as far as the city of Komak [jL.jT’], and overthrew 
the armies of that state, alter much fighting, and brought it under subjection j 
and, the capital thereof having been reduced to wretchedness and desolation, 
the Amirs of that place came out, proceeded to the presence of the g^ah- 
zadahs, and made their submission. They were well treated, received favours 
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quantity of provision, and to eke it out with fftmts and 
the milk of their niares;* and, placing herds of horses 
in front of them, so numerous that their numbers cannot 
be computed, they turned their faces towards the land of 
Islam. 

Towards the end of the year 616 H., they emerged on 
the frontier of Utrar,* at which place the violence had been 
hatched ; and, although they were jaded from their journey 
and destitute, yet such was the energy, constancy, and 
intrepidity, which Almighty God had implanted in the 
nature of the Chingiz Khan and the Mughal army, that, 

* Here again, the Printed Text has shrab ——for shir-i-asj )— jju 

* Petis de la Croix makes the astounding statement [page 158] on the 
authority, it would appear, of “Abulfaraje,'* and “Bin Abdallatif,” as he 
styles them, that “Historians do not precisely mention the places by which 
the Moguls entered into the King of Carixm/s Dominions,” and yet, imme¬ 
diately after, says, “They only assure us that he marched by Caracatay xaA 
Turquestan . . . and that his troops entered into the Province of Farab, of 
which the City of Atrar was the Capital," &c. What more specific mention 
could he want ? 

The route taken by the Cliingiz Khan in marching from his vGrat in the 
direction of K<tra-Kutam, and from which he is said to have set out in the 
eleventh month of 615 h. [about the middle of February, t2i9 A. D.], was by 
way of the river of Aidish [kr^-b^l ^he object of making those parts his 
or summer quarters. When he reached the boundary of the territory of 
KaiMiV or Kaialigh [which, in Ravenstein’s map in the "Mongols Proper'' is 
inserted about two d^^rees south of Lake Balkash. but is too far N. of Khuljah 
by several degrees. Sairam, too, which lies S. of the Ulugh-Tagh and £. of 
AVsu, is not near the Balkagh, as there shown. From the route mentioned 
by Goez, and the context of the account of the march of the Mughals, which 
I shall now refer to, Raialllt was S. of the Ulu^ Ta^ and between 
Turfan and Aj^u], Arsalan Shsn, the IjSrlugh, the principal of 

tlie Amirs thereof—thus showing that there were several—came to do him 
homage, got an appanage assigned him, and Joined the Mughal army with his 
followers. The Yiddl-Kut of the l-ghurs also came from Blsh-Baligh, and, 
likewise, Tukia-Tigtn [farther on, the name of the chief of Almaligh is said 
to be .S ayh nak Tigin] and his followers or tribe [J^] from Almaligh [near 
about Khuljah, but on the left or S. bank of the river l-lihj. Jujl had also 
been detached, before his father set out, it is said, by some, and, by the way, 
by others, against the forces of the who had manifested con¬ 

tumacy, and shown delay and unwillingness [in furnishing a contingent pro¬ 
bably 3 , with directions to p nish that tribe and seize their territory. Another 
version is that it was not the tvho were to blame, but a tribe dwelling 

along with them, and that the former did not commit themselves, jujl set out; 
and, as the river'of [the Kam-Kamjtut, on the opposite side of which 

they dwelt] chanced, at the time, to be frozen over, he crossed it with his army 
on the ice, and came upon them unawares in the wild country [«^—a wild un¬ 
cultivated tract, overgrown with reeds and the like] in which they dwelt. A good 

3 Q 
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in a short time, they took UtrSr* and put both small and 


number were slain by the Mughals, and CrflsQt their chief—OrOi 

IntSl—bent his neck to the yoke. After this JGji returned and joined his 
father. 

* It seems strange to me that the route taken by the Chingiz KhSn and his 
host on the way to UtrSr, after what has just been stated respecting Btsh- 
Baligh and Rlaialf^ as related in the histories of the Mughals, is not clearly 
understood. It was much the same line of route—and, doubtless, that in 
general use by travellers, and karwans of merchants—as shown in Col. 
Walker’s map, to Rarft-Kol or Almatu, skirting the northern slopes of the 
Ulu^ or Ur-TSgh range, that he was pursuing, after detaching Juji to the south¬ 
ward in pursuit of Tuh-Tughan, the Makrtt, on which occasion, he [Jujt], when 
returning to re-joih his father, was fallen in with by the Kh warazm Shah ■ near 
the rivers Ramaj and ^abal, and compelled to fight against his will. It'must 
be sufficiently plain, to any one who will consult the map in question, that the 
great river Irtish is not referred to. Ardtsh, under the name of “ Artush,” 
the “ Artush Pass,” and “ Artush, which was the prindipai town of that 
region," at “the foot of the Kakshil mountains,” is mentioned by Shaw in 
his work, "High Tartary'' and refers to the same tract of country, which, in 
former times, extended mUch farther every way, as I have here pointed out. 
The Ardt^ Pass is about seven or eight days’ journey, according to the author 
just quoted, from " the flaim of Issik-kiil [Issi^-Kol], only the “ plains” 
there are mostly hills. 

After this, the Chingiz Kh^n continued his westerly course from the vicinity 
of the I$s!^-Kol, by the present Almatu, in all probability—and, undoubtedly, 
it was an ancient route—through the territory of Taiaz or BSnkt, as it is also 
called, along the skirts of what is at present known as the Rara-Tagh ; and, 
from the route he subsequently took to Bukhara, when he detached his two 
sons to invest Utrilr, he must have passed the Sirr or Sthun, a considerable 
distance W. of Utiar, at the Julik, or Ak-Masjid ferry possibly. Strange to 
say, however, not a single author mentions his passage of that river. Having 
crossed, he took the direct route to Bukhara. He had, by the way, previously 
detached—by the Sairam or Ardlsh route southwards, in all probability—an 
army, which wasmarching southwards against TashV^nd and Kh ujand, while 
Juji wa-s marching through Fargbanah to join him before Bukhara or Samr- 
ksnd. With “Yengigent,” Juji had no more to do than 1 had, unless he 
flew along with his troops to it. Where are Sajcnak, Czkand and Ardiah in 
KaahKll^r? where Yangt-kant “on the Jaxartes, at two days’ journey from 
Its outlet into the sea of Aral ” ? Mongols Proper," pp. '76-7]. Why only 
about nine degrees of Long., and four of Lat. distant from each other 1 

The Chingiz Ehkn reached the frontier of the Utrar territory, not the city and 
fortress of that name, for he was never at Utrar himself, towards the end of 
autumn, 616 h. [in September, 1219, a.d.]. Finding that the Sul[an of 
Shw^razm had dispersed his forces, and sent them to guard the great cities 
and fortresses, instead of concentrating them, and that there was no army left 
in the field to oppose him, he detached his sons ChaghatSe and Uktae, the 
Yiddt-Riit of the I-ghgrs, and other vassals, with several tomdns of troops, to 
invest Utrir, and, with his son Tult, and the main army, moved towards 
Bnkbfiri. UtiSr, the chief place, and seat of government, which contained 
50,000 troops—Alft has 15,000, a more likely number, but some copies have 
5000 only—was defended with, great gallantry for five months, until the 
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great—young and old—to the sword, and left not a soul 
alive : they martyred the whole of them. 


defenders were reduced to great straits, at which time the EhS? ^Sjib, ^arft- 
ehoh. who had been sent thither with Io,ooamore troops to support the Oha. 
fr Kha n, was for capitulating to the enemy, but the Gh £-tr ShSn, who was 
well aware that he could expect no mercy from the Mughals, scouted the very 
idea of surrender, and being guilty of such base ingratitude to his sovereign, 
yarlchah. however, entered into secret understanding with the Mughals [how 
history has repeated itself within the past year or two ! ], and, one night, left 
the place with his contingent, by the Suft-Klianah gate, and submitted to the 
enemy, who, without delay, rushed in by that same gate, and captured the 
city. As soon as morning arrived, I^arachah. and his followers, after being 
reproached and reviled for their ingratitude to their sovereign, were all put to 
the sword, and the inhabitants of the place were removed outside into the 
plain and butchered—“the lives of the inhabitants were spared," says Mr. H. 
If. Howorth in his " Mongols Proper." The Gha-lr Shan threw himself into 
the citadel, with 20,000 men—some say 8000, and some, 6000—all resolved to 
fight to the last, and held out for another month, during which they made 
several sallies, and slew a vast number ofthe Mughal army. At last, the GJja-tr 
Kh3n was left with but two of his followers; and no shelter remained to them 
but the flat roof of his dwelling. These two soldiers fell at his side, and then the 
Gha -tr TChSn, whom the Mughals were expressly commanded to capture alive 
if possible, was made prisoner, and on the neck of Anfal JuJf they placed a 
yoke—a play on the word JuV, which signifies a yoke for oxen, a collar. The 
citadel of Utrar was levelled with the dust, and of the few people of the 
place, and master artificers, who had escaped the massacre, some were impri¬ 
soned, and some were driven along with the army to exercise their trade.s in the 
Mughal camp, together with the Ghfi -ir Kh an in chains. As the Cthingiz 
TOi 3 n was then before Samr^and, his sons set out to join him there, and to the 
Gha-tr Kha n the cup of death was administered at Kiwak Sar 3 e elj^ 

a sar 3 e near Samr^and. This place is the GAetteserai of Petis de la Oroix. 

I must now endeavour to give a short account of the different operations of 
the Mughal hordes, in order to bring up events to the siege of Samrkand. 

I have already mentioned in my previous notes, page 268, and * page 964, 
how Jujt fell in with the Khwarazmt army in the noithem part of the present 
Katbghar territory, and, after a severe handling, his marching away, leaving 
his camp fires burning, so as to avoid pursuit. He subsequently, by command 
of his father, marched towards Jand, and, when he arrived near SaVnak on the 
way thither, he despatched the ^lasan, who was a native of that place, 

and then with his army, as an envoy, to endeavour to induce the inhabitants 
to submit. The populace, however, put him to death for advising them to 
submit to infidels and Mu goals, and Juji, filled with rage at the treatment of 
his emissary, attacked the place, and, in two days, captured it. The inhabi¬ 
tants were massacred and the place ruined [this is a mode of treating them 
• ‘ with tenderness,** certainly, after the Muskov &shion. ** Mongols Proper, 
page 76I and a son of the Ijajt, Hasan, who was dwelling there, was made 
its goveraoi;—the governor of a desolated place ! JOjt then advanced to YOr- 
kaad. -t-" written Ozkand, and, to quote the expressive words of the History 
in verse which I have elsewhere referred to : “ In one night he took it, and 
in one day demolished it.'* After that he marched to AghnZs [I think this is 
an error, althoiig^ contained in so many Works, for the 'Arab Uah-SbMll—th* 

(i Z 
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Aa astonishing relation [is here given] which was heard 
by the author from one of the merchants whom they were 

ancient name of TSsbVud, but, if not, it is now unknown and its site also. 
JQjt was sent against it, and no mention is made of it afler. Abfi-l-Gbiif 
Bahidur calls it AstSBb]i city fnll of vagabonds and rascals,” and, as 
they showed hostility, they were speedily annihilated. No particulars are 
given. 

When the news reached gutlu^—also written gutlui^—Shkn, the Hikim 
of Jand, he became fearful, evacuated the city, and fled by way of the steppe 
in order to reach Sltw&razm. Jujt on this despatched thither, as his agent, 
JaitTtmur—^but who he was is not mentioned [see note page 933], save that he 
had been long in the diingiz ElUn’s service—to advise the inhabitants to 
submit. There was no leader or authority with suflicient power there, and the 
populace raised a tumult and sought to take the agent’s life, but he managed to 
escape by stratagem. On being made aware of the state of afiairs, Jujt pushed 
on, and came in sight of Jand ; and the people had merely time to close the 
gates and mount the walls, but they showed no other opposition. The 
Miigiial, placed scaling ladders, mounted (he walls, and the city was theirs. 
As no active opposition had been shoavn, the people, with the exception of a 
few evil doers, who had spoken fiercely to Jai>Ttmur, escaped from the 
Mugiial talons J but they were all thrust out into the open country, and their 
dwdlings were abandoned to be sacked for a period of two weeks, and the 
walls and defences were lovelled with the dust. The Shw&jah, 'All, who was 
one of the great men of Bukh 3 t%, was located there in charge of the city. A 
Mughal Amtr likewise having been detached with one tomSn [10,000 menj^ 
the city or town of Mfqtn [cM^U] was taken possession of, and an intendant 
was left there. Aftttr this JQjt set out to join the camp of his father. 

The NQ>ytfis, AUft also written AUiki baktur, and BuVie, according to their 
orders proceeded towards Sbujand and Fanikat,or Bankkat—afterwards known 
as Shkh-Rukhivah—and, on reaching the latter place, the governor there, I-yai- 
taku or I-yal-lagQ by name, shut himself up in the citadel with a body of Ean> 
Vulis, and defended it vigorously for three days. On the fourth they called for 
quarter, and came out of the city, and “were overwhelmed in the wave of 
blood.” Destruction befell the people of Fanakkt. "Whether stranger or 
friend, not one remained, and but few escaped with their lives, with the 
exception of the young men of Tajj^ik race who were incorporated with the 
enemy’s forces, and compelled to serve against their own people Ala^ then 
turned his face towards Khujand, the governor of which was Timur Malik, " to 
whom Rustam, were he alive, would have acted as groom, and SQm, were he 
living in his day, would, on his own body, have inscribed his name.” This 
TtmQr Malik had constructed a lofty fortress at the point, near the city, where 
the river separates into two branches [at the junction, probably, of the tributary 
of the Stbun which joins that river from the South just below the city], and, 
with 1000 men, took post therein, determined to hold out as long as he had 
the power and means of doing so. The Mughal forces enclosed the city and 
fortress as in a ring, but, as the missiles from their catapults took no effect upon 
the fortress, the young men of the city [which, from this remark, must have 
fallen, although no further mention is made of it] were collected in crowds j 
and assistance was also brought from other places, near by, which had been 
subdued, until 50,600 ^en were as.sembled together to help the investing folce 
consisting of 20,000 Mughals- The former were divided into gangs 9( tens 
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wont to Style Sbwajah A^mad, the Wairhsip tr a man of 
veracity, who related after this manner: “ It is narrated by 

and hundreds, and one Mughal was placed over every ten Tljiflu^ and, from 
the hills three farsangs distant, they were compelled to convey stones on foot 
to the river side [in order to construct a causeway apparently, although this is 
not specified], and the Mughal horsemen cast them into the river. TfmGi 
Malik, who was fertile in expedients, had caused twelve vessels to be con> 
stnicted, which were covered with felts plastered over with a mixture of fresh 
clay and vinegar, in such wise that arrows and fire [such things as ** stink¬ 
pots ” in the accounts of this af&ir are purely ideal: a composition of naptha 
is here referrei to] took no effect upon them, but windows [lit. but loop or 
port-holes are meant] were left, so that arrows and other missiles could be 
discharged from them against the Mughals. Every day, at daylight, Tfmiir 
Malik used to despatch six of these vessels on either side, and keep up a 
desperate defence ; but, when matters became serious, and he found his efforts 
unavailing, seventy boats which had been got ready to provide means of escape 
he, one night, loaded with his effects, placed his family therein, embarked 
with his warriors, and like lightning launched into the river. The Mughal 
forces, becoming aware of it, set out along both banks to oppose his progress ; 
and, in every place where they could offer most opposition, he would draw near 
with his own vessel, and with his arrows, which like the arrow of destiny never 
missed their mark, would drive the Mughals off, and would push on again with 
bis vessel. On reaching FanSkat, he found the MnghaK had drawn a chain 
across the river, thinking to stop the little fleet, but, with one blow of an axe, 
Timur Malik made the chain two, and pushed on again. I find no mention, 
in any author, of a " bridge of boats built at Jend,” because Timur Malik 
did not proceed to Jand at all, but, some distance below FanSkat, where the 
mountains approach the river, he landed on the western bank, entered the 
steppe, and made for the city of Shwarazm, because Jujl Shan, on being 
informed of his heroic conduct, had made preparations to bar his progress 
farther down the river, which he would have been enabled to do from his posi¬ 
tion in the vicinity of Tashl^und or Uah-SUISUsh- The Mughals however fol¬ 
lowed in his track, and when they drew near he would face about and withstand 
them until his family and effects made some progress in advance, and then he 
would follow. After some days, when most of Timur Malik’s men had fallen, 
the baggage was captured, and, with a few men remaining, he pushed on with 
rapidity, giving the Mughals no opportunity of taking him, and keeping them 
at bay. At last his few remaining followers were killed, and TtmGr Malik was 
left alone—some say his family at this time had attained a distance which 
placed them out of danger—and with no means of defence left but three 
arrows, one of which was broken and its head gone. Three Mughals were 
still in pursuit of him, so he drew the broken and headless arrow—for he did 
not wish to have to use the others—and sent it through the eye of the foremost 
pursuer, and blinded him. He then said to the other two: Two arrows 
still remain according to your number, and so it is advisable that ye return 
from whence ye came. ” They did retire; and the Iron Malik—Timur signifies 
iron—proceeded on his way without further molestation to S]iw2num. There 
he again prepared for war, and with a small force surprised and captured the 
town of Kat [ uulf^] on the ji^Qn, in the district of HaxSr-asp, and from 
thence he proceeded to join Sultdn Muftammad, not considering it advisable to 
remain in SliadUazm. He pushed on until he came up with him, and told 
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reliable persons that the Chingiz KhSn. after that he had 
possessed himself of yamghSj. and had brought it under 
his sway, and, for a period of four years, had caused great 
sedition and shedding of blood, saw one night, in a dream, 
that he was binding a turban of immense length about his 
head, so much so, that, from the vast length of the turban, 
and the labour of binding it, he began to grow fatigued 
after, in his interminable task, he had become like unto a 
great com stack. When he awoke from his sleep, he was 
relating his dream to every one of his confidants, and the 
men of wisdom who were about him, but not one among 
them could interpret it in a manner to satisfy his mind, 
until one of his confidants said : ‘ The turban is part of 
the costume of the merchants who are in the habit of 
comnig into this part from different directions of the west, 
and a party of them has arrived from ’Arabia. It is neces¬ 
sary to summon them in order that the interpretation may 
be obtained from these persons.’ In accordance with that 
advice, they were called in order to interpret it. 

“ Among the merchants they found a few persons 
from the west, 'Arabian Musalmans, turban-wearers, and 

him all he had experienced at the hands of the Mughals. and that they were 
like unto a flood. This made the Sultan still more apprehensive and per. 
plexed, and, though he -was himself young his fortune was growit old—a play 
upon words in the original which is lost in translation. 

The Nu-yan AlaV, after having obtained possession of Ehujand, the next 
day, set out to rejoin the great army, and reached the camp of the Chingiz 
"Khan after the capture of Samr^and. 

A few words more may not be out of place respecting Ttmur Malik. He 
subsequently retired—disguised as a Darwesh. some say—into ’IraV-i-’Ajam, 
proceeded to Shiraz and Jtraft, and, finally, into Sham, until the Mngbal 
troubles had somewhat subsided. He remained there some years; and in the 
time of Batu Kh an, son of Jujt Khan, he, impelled by a desire of revisiting 
his native land once more, and by that monarch’s leave, reached Sfiujand, 
where he found that his only remaining son had gained favour with the Mu^al 
ruler, and had been put in possesion of some of his father’s property. He 
was recognized by an old slave, and proposed to proceed to the court of 
Ckt&e Shan, whose name was celebrated for magnanimity, but, on the way, 
he fell in with one of the Mngbal royal family, ^^adVa-an U^lan, who put 
him in chains, fqr the old Turk Malik’s haughty bearing displeased him. Soon 
after, the very MugJial, into whose eye he had lodged the headless arrow,' 
happened to come in, and began to question him as to his battles, in an 
insolent tone which provoked Ttmur Malik to answer him in such a manner 
as awakened the wrath of the Mngbal savage against his former adversary, 
and he disdiarged an arrow, in return for his arrow, as he exclaimed, right 
through the body of Ttm&r Malik, who fell dead on the spot. 
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they were sent for; and to the person who was the 
chief, and the most intelligent among the party, the 
Qlingiz Shan related his dream. The TOsI [’Arabic]- 
speaking merchant said< ‘The turban is the crown and 
diadem of the 'Arab, for head dresses * of that description 
are the tiaras of the 'Arab; and the Prophet of the Musal- 
mans—Muhammad, the chosen one—the blessing of God 
be upon him 1—^was a turban<wearer, and the Shalifahs of 
Islam are turban>wearers. The interpretation is this, that 
the kingdoms of Islam will come into thy possession, and 
the countries in which the Muhammadan faith prevails thou 
wilt reduce under thy sway.’* This signification chimed 
in with the opinion of the Chingiz Khan; and, for this 
reason, his design of appropriating the territory of Islam 
was resolved upon.” 

We return to the subject of [this] history. 

After capturing Uttar* and martyring its inhabitants, 

* The word used is the |>liiial of which more particularljr refers 
to the large turbans of Muhammadan ecclesiastics. 

I have several times mentioned the variation of idiom in different copies of 
the text, and here it varies considerably: in fact, there is greater difference, In 
this respect, in this Section than in any of the preceding ones. 

* I doubt very much an ’Arab’s saying so, even if he thought it; and. If 
the merchant told the Mughal this, and it made him determine upon invading 
Islam, the Musalmtos had not very great reason to be grateful to the ’Arab 
interpreter. 

* This is a great mistake. The Chingiz Shan, as shown in the previous 
notes *, page 273, and *, page 970, pwira. four, had nothing to do with UtHlr 
personally. He reached the frontier of that territory towards the clase of 
autumn 616 h. [September, 1219 a.d.]. He left his two sons, UkUe and 
ChaghatM, with a great army to invest Utrilr, as already stated, and, detach¬ 
ing another and smaller force, under the NQ-yfns, AlaV, Saklur, and BiiV&e, 
to Fanakat and Khnjand, with the bulk of his mighty host, and accompanied 
by his son Tuli, marched towards Bukhara. 

The name of this celebrated city is .said to signify, “ in the language of the 
Mughan.—Fire-worshippers—an assembling place, or rendezvous of science, 
and this word, in the dialect of the idol-worshipping I-ghurs and Khita-is, is 
nearly similar, for their places of worship, which are places of idols, they 
term Bukllar.” 

On the way thither, the Mughuls reached Zamuk [there is no doubt 
respecting its n.Tme], and the inhabitants, having issued forth to receive them 
with due ceremony, were granted security for life and goods. The Chingiz 
Kh an changed the name of the place to E-ntlfigh Baligh, that is, the 
Auspicious or Fortunate City, but he took away all the young men of the place 
to incorporate with his army. But TashVand did not receive the name of 
“ Kutiuk balig,” as in the recently published work so often referred to. The 
HabIb-us-Siyar says that the people first shut the gates, but, afterwards, were 
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they [the Mughals] marched, from thence, towards Bu](h 
SrS; and, on the first of the month of Zf>Hijjah, 6i6 H., 

indnoed to open them and sttbmit, trhile another sitatement ia, that the city was 
aoiprised. However this may be, its walls were razed to the ground, to make 
it “the Foitanate City ** perhaps. The Bahidur, T^-tr, whose name will 
frequently appear in the text, farther on, was sent, in advance, to summon 
NQr [see page Il8]. The place submitted, it and its dependencies were 
bestowed as an appanage upon the Bahadur, SahQdah or Swidhe, as he is 
also called, the inhabitants paid a year’s tribute In advance, and received 
security for life and property, and were not further molested. 

At the end of the year 6i6 H. [February, 1220 A.n. —not the 19th of June, 
1219 A.D., as we are told in "Mongolt Proper^' for the year, 617 H., began 
on the 7th March, laao], the Mug]|al hosts appeared before BukhaiS, and 
the felt tent of the Chingiz Whan was pitched facing the citadel. There was 
no “severaldays’ siege” whatever. When night set in, the Amirs commanding 
the troops there, Kiwak Shin, son of Hamtd-i-Bur [an elder brother of the 
l^jib, BuiSh, the Sari-Shiti-l, who subsequently usurped the sovereignty 
of Kitmin, subordinate to the Mnghals, after that ingrate had compassed the 
murder of Qhiyas-ud-Dln, the Sultan’s soti, and ruler of that temtoty. See 
note *, page 283], Kiwak 23 ian, Sunj Shan, Bughiae 2 [h^n, and IptghlD [by 
some Kashll, which is merely another form of the title] Shin, with 20,000 
—but some writers of Mughal proclivities make the number 30,000, in 
the same manner as they always exaggerate the numbers of the Musalmans 
—came out, by one of the gates, in order to make a night attack upon the 
invaders, but, the enemy having got word of it, they were encountered and 
defeated by the Mughal advance. The great men of Bukhara, consisting of 
ecclesiastics, doctors of the law, and distinguished persons, issued forth from the 
city next day [the loth of 2l-Huj<dt], at dawn, and strove, by the manifes¬ 
tation of submission and eloquent appeals, to make terms whereby the in¬ 
habitants might be saved from the violent blast of the invader’s wrath. The 
Chingiz Shan entered the city in order to view it; and, when he reached the 
Masjid-i-JSmi', or Friday’s Masjid, beheld a great and lofty building, towards 
which he urged forward his horse, and rode into it, with his son, even up to 
the most sacred place within it—the §afrah-i-MaV;Qrah : the place where the 
Imam stands when officiating—and inquired: “Is this the Sul^Jn’s palace?” 
They replied : “ Tliis is the house of God.” He then dismounted from his 
horse, certainly not out of respect, mounted two or three steps of the pulpit, 
and sat down [Alfl says, Tull ascended to the pulpit] and [according to 
Sharaf-ud-Din. ’Alt,] commanded his troops, saying : “There is no forage in 
the plain by means of which they [the people] may satiate the horses, [see ye 
to it].” 'The Fankkatl, Fajih-l, Alfi, and others, however, relate more 
circumstantially, that he said to those present: “ The plain [or open country 
outside] is destitute of grass : it behoveth that ye All the bellies of my horses,” 
and, on this, they opened the granaries [of the city], and brought forth grain. 
The Mughals then drew their horses into the Masjid, and made the chests, in 
which the sections of the Eur’an—which is generally in thirty sections of six¬ 
teen pages each—and other religious books were kept, troughs for their horses 
to feed out of, while the books were trodden under*foot; and they handed the 
head-stalls of their horses to the ’Ulama to hold, while they themselves betook 
themselves to the cup [neither the wine, nor the “loving cup,” but the 
fermented mares’ milk cup— iumn^ and began to sing their Mugjlialt songs. 
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pitched their camp before the gate of that city. Kashlu 
SMn, the AmtM-Akhur of Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 

Mo*t Europemn authors who relate this anecdote take it from SJianf-ud.Dtn 
•Alfa work, but neither that work, nor any other that I hare met with, will bear 
translating " The hay it cut, give your horses fodder," .es quoted by Mr. H. H. 
Howorth from VambAry’s “Bokharah,” page ag, and which he or his 
authority mistakeafor *'a cynical invitation to plunder.” The original words 
in Sh«*l-«‘l'Dln, are dar fahra 'alaf nist asfdit ra ser sStassd 
[Erdmann’s rendering of the same sentence is perfectly correct] and "the floor 
strewn with wine skins ” and ** the singing women [the word is oIvA.] intro¬ 
duce ” are likewise not to be found in his work : the words are : " ba aydgk 
diflLtan mathgifil shudastd, ba dhang-i-Afug^ult bar hathidastd there is not 
a word about women. 

From the JSmi* Masjid mounting again, the Chingiz Khs w n>de to the 
Mufall 2 -e-*ld—the place of Prayer, where the prayers appointe for Festivals 
are said—and, mounting the pulpit, having first caused the people to be assem¬ 
bled, harangued them about the killing of his envoys, and, telling them that he 
had been sent against them as the instrument of the Divine wrath, on account 
of their sovereign’s and their own misdeeds—he too was a "divine figure” 
also "from the north,” and, after holding forth in a similar blasphemous 
strain, which address was interpreted from the Mughal language into Persian 
by an interpreter who stood by his side, he continued : "Such property as is 
visible in this city need not be referred to—he had an eye to plunder notwith¬ 
standing his divine mission—but all that is concealed it behoveth ye to give up.” 
Much wealth was given up in consequence. As commands had been already 
issued that the adherents of the Ehwararmt Sultan should be expelled the city, 
and none should be sheltered or concealed therein, on finding that several ot 
them had been sheltered by the people of Bukhara, he—merely desiring an 
excuse—gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants, and to set fire to 
the city, which was mostly built of wood ; and, in the space of one day, the 
whole, with the exception of the great Masjid, and a few brick buildings, was 
consumed, in such wise that .the city became the haunt of wild beasts. The 
suburbs were then given to the flames, and the ditch of the citadel was filled 
up with whatever could be obtained—dead bodies of men and beasts, stones, 
timber, rubbish, and the like—and, in a few days, the Miiyhals captured it. 
Its governor, Kiwak SliSn, with all found witUn the place, were put to 
the sword—more than 30,000 in all—including grandees and great men, the 
servants of the Sultan, who were treated in the most contemptuous manner, 
and their females and children were carried away into slavery, but babes were 
not spitted on lances ns in these days of civilization and Christianity. After 
this the citadel was levelled with the ground, and not a vestige of gate, wall, 
or rampart, of either city or citadel remained. X'iwak Matdr, or the Tomb of 
Kiwak, lies a few miles to the N. E. of the present city. 

The young men of Bukhari, who had been spared for another purpo.se, 
were driven off With the troops towards Samr^and and Dabusah [also called 
Dabus and Dabust. It was a fortified town about midway between Bukhara 
and SamrVand], and from Bukhara the Chingiz Kh an turned his face towards 
SamrVand. 

Having heard accounts of the great strength of SamrVand, which had 
lately been added to, the Chingiz Shan had been led to despatch bodies of 
troops under Jdji and the Nfl.y&n, AlaV, to subdue other places in Turkistan 
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razm Shah, was there, on the part of that monarch, with a 
force of 12,000 horse; and the Mughals invested the city. 
On the day of the festival of the kurb&n [loth of ?t-Hijjah 
—15th February, 1220] of that same year, they took the 
city and fortress of Buldiara, and expelled the whole of the 
inhabitants—gentle and simple, the learned and the noble, 
both mate and female—and martyred them, and burnt and 
destroyed the whole of the city, and all the libraries of 
books; and a few persons [only] were made captive. 
They then turned their faces towards Samrkand. The 
leader of the van of the Qhingiz Khan*s army, which issued 
from the wilds, and captured Utrar, and advanced to the 

before he advanced into Mawar&>un>Nahr, in order to clear his rear of enemies, 
and to have the whole of his forces at his disposal before he attacked Sanir* 
Vand. The resistance at Utr2r however disappointed him with regard to the 
troops investing that place, and the movements of the others have been already 
narrated. Having made a vast levy of the country people, as stated above, to 
aid his troops, he left small detachments behind to invest Sar*i*Pul and Dabusah, 
while he hastened forward with his great host, which, numerous as ants or 
locusts, suddenly appeared before Samrkand, at the end of 2 i-l|^ijjuh, 616 h. 
[the latter part of February, 1220, A.D.], and the tent of the £h>ngiz Sh&n was 
pitched in sight of the place, at Kiwak-Sarae. The next day—some say the 
third day—he reconnoitred the ramparts, bastions, ditch, gateways, and other 
defences; and, on the second day, as soon as morning dawned, I-yal*Taz 
ICha n—the Shams Kh an of Alit—Sarstgb Khan, fai^ae Kh an. Cl^^ Kh an, 
and several other leaders, with the troops within the citadel and city, with 
great intrepidity and boldness poured out of the place, and attacked the 
Mn gbal s in their quarters. The number, in all, is said to have been 110,000, 
namely 60,000 Turks, and 50,000 Taj^iks of the country, and twenty elephants. 
On that day, the Khwarazinls displayed immense valour, and a great number 
were killed on either side, but chiefly, on the part of the Mughals, who also lost 
a great'number of prisoners who were carried off triumphantly into the city. 
This statement does not agree with what our author states above as to the 
ambascade, and the number of the troops has been just doubled. 

Next day the Chingiz Kha n mounted, and, in person, directed the operations, 
completely invested the place, prevented the troops within from making a sally, 
had the catapults placed in position, and began to batter the walls, and pour in 
volleys of stones and arrows. The walls were however defended with vigour 
until the day closed, but the defenders were disheartened ; and, to make matters 
worse, there was treason within. One party of the inhabitants—the selfish part 
—“the peace at any price party”—were for going out and seeking quarter 
from the Mughal, while the other party was for defending the place to the 
utmost. This very division of opinion—without reckoning the traitors — caused 
great mischief : the leaders of the troops were discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, and <lid not fight as they otherwise would have done, for the place was 
strong enough to have held out a considerable time. On the fifth day—but 
from our author’s statement above it must have been the ninth—early in the 
morning, while fighting was going on, the of the city, the Sb^ikll'Ublslim, 
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gate of Bukhara and took it likewise, was a Turk whose name 
was Tamur-cht, the Jazbt, a man of gfreat energy; and, in 
the Mughal dialect, jaebi signifies a Hajib [Cham^rlain]. 

On first reaching the gate of Samrkand, the Mughal 
forces laid an ambuscade; and the troops in Samrkand, 
and the people, moved out to give battle. On the ambus¬ 
cade being drawn, defeat befell the troops of Islam and the 
people of Samrkand, and nearly 50,cxx> Musalmans became 
martyrs. Subsequently to that, for a period of ten days or 
a little over, the Mughals took up a position round about 
Samrkand. Within the walls of that city, on the part of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a force of 60,000 

and a body of other ecclesiastics [old officials of 'Usman, the Afrasiyabt, and, 
doubtless, true to the hostile Shalifah, who incited the infidels], unexpectedly 
went out, and presented themselves before the Chingiz Kh an, who received 
them with much encouragement and favour. Without any .security, and with 
the mere promise of safety for themselves and dependents—these barbarians 
rarely, if ever, kept their word—they were allowed to return; and, at the time of 
prayer, when the rest of the people were off their guard, the.se traitors opened 
the gate known as the Gate [some say Gates] of the Namaz-gah—Alff says 
—the 'Id'^h—and admitted the Muf^als within the walls I During that day 
and night the infidels completely destroyed the walls and defences of the city, 
and drove out into the open plain the inhabitants, both males and females, 
with the exception of the dependents of the ^Sff, the Shaikb-ul-IslIm, and 
other traitors, %vho are said to have amouted to 50,000 [5000 probably] persons, 
and then, as was their wont, proceeded to sack the place, and all whom they 
found within, with the exception of those mentioned, they slew. The Mughals 
continued within the city until the night of the next day, when they were with¬ 
drawn. 

The garrison in the citadel was now completely hemmed in, and had no 
means of escape, but one resolute leader, IjCara Alb, the Arsalan Khan, with 
1000 men, charged through the Mughal force, cut his way out, and succeeded 
in joining the Sultan, to whom he conveyed the dismal news. Next day the 
Mugbals attacked the citadel, and, having destroyed the defences, during the 
time of the two prayers, which are wont to be .said every Friday about mid-day, 
succeeded in gaining possession of one of the gateways, and poured in. The 
yanghult or I^anVult Turks, the chief of whom was Bar-Sip&s [in one MS. 
Bar-Samas, and, in Alit, Shams] Khan. ][agliae Kh an. Sarligh [Sardgfa ?] 
Kh an. C-iaV Kh an, the C-ISgh 'Shan of the Jahan-KuahUe, together with about 
twenty other Amirs and Sardars of Sultan Muhammad, with the whole of his 
troops that were therein, were butchered, to the number of 30,000 men, which 
is a small number in comparison with the 110,000 men said to have been'the 
number stationed at Samrkand. Of the remaining people of the city, 33,000 
artificers, mechanics, and the like, were selected and divided among the sons 
and kinsmen of the Chingiz Kh an ; and the residue of the unharmed inhabi¬ 
tants were ransomed and spared for the sum of 200,000 dinars. These events 
took place in the beginning of the summer of 617 H. [April 4, A.D. 1220]. A 
M iiyhal «j^^ a^nA was left at SamrVand, and a native of the place, a MusalmSn 
official, was placed in charge of the city under him. 
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horse, consisting of Turks, Ghfirls. T^tks, Ebalj, and 
^aiiughst and all the Maliks of Qhur, such as yChar-gnr 
Maliki [Malik ?], and Zangt-i-Kbsu’-Jam [ Cha m ?],* and 
other Maliks of (ahur, were there.' On the day of *Ashura. 
the loth of the month of Muharram, 617 H., the Mu ghal s 
took Samrkand, and burnt that city and destroyed it, and 
made captives of some [of the inhabitants, and put the rest 
to the sword]. Bodies of troops were nominated to various 
parts of MSwara-un-Nahr, Farghanah. and Bilasa-ghfln. 
and destroyed all the cities,' and martyred all their inhabi¬ 
tants. Mughal armies were also despatched to take 
possession of different parts of the dominions [of the 
Khwarazml Sul$an], and forces were sent from Upper 
Turkistan to pursue Kashlu * Kha n, the Tatar, who was a 
king, and the son of a king, of the Tatar tribes, who had 
seized and brought [away] the Gur Khan of Kara-Khita; 
and they captured him [Kashlu Kh an] on the boundaries of 
Jab and Ktkrab* which is Ghuzzistan, and the hill tracts of 
Samrkand ; and they slew him.* 

• The leader referred to at page 926—probably Sliar>£J|jlin—Ass>energy— 
This, as well as Shar-Zor—Ass-power or force—is doubtless a nick-name. 

As I have noticed elsewhere, several of the GJluri Maliks have such like 
names, in which ICb ar. Ass, occurs, such as Shar-post—Ass-skinned, Kbnr. 
naVfnag?]—Ass-palate or Upped, and the like. Malikt is contained in aU 
the copies of the text, but Malik must be the more correct. 

f The most modem copies of the text collated have, “as far as the gate of 
Bilis&-^un.” 

It is not to be wondered at that this celebrated city is not mentioned 
subsequently, considering it was destroyed. The name Ghu-Boligh must 
have been applied to it by the Mughals in times prior to this period. 

■ Troops had been despatched against Koahluk before entering the 
dominions of the Sultan of Khwarazra; and most of the strong places 
MSwarft-un-Nahr and Western Turkistan, had been captured or taken posses¬ 
sion of before the investment of SamrVand was undertaken. 

• In some few copies the first word is apparently —hubdb or Jfobab, but 

seems to be the correct name. These names are not to be found 
on mtiem maps. The following note further indicates their position. See 
also note *, page 374. 

t I have already, in my previous notes to the reign of Sultan Muhammad, 
Shwarazm Shah, given some details respecting Kojlak, Koahluk, Koahluk, 
Kaahlfif Of Kaahlt, as he is variously styled by different authors, the last four 
forms of writing being mere variations of the same name, his intrigues with 
the Suljan, and his seizure of his father-in-law and benefactor, the Gur Shan, 
but, to this account clear and connective, I must go back a little to refer 

to the chief of the Makrits and his proceedings. 

The Chingi* Khan having returned, in 611 h., from the campaign against the 
Altan KiiSn . and gone to his or encamping giound on the river Kalur-an 
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When the news of the taking of Samr^and, and of the 

or Lttkah, soon after found that the Makrtts were again preparing for war. 
There U considerable discrepiuicy with regard to these events, and some 
orien^ writers have, through the carelessness of copyists apparently, - turned 
two ^ents into one, with respect to l^odD and the sons of the Ikte 
TQ^tS, and his nephews, and Tu^-Tu^n, the Mokrtt. 

At the period in question, I^odQ and his nephews were residing in the 
Nlemlii country, and were regaining strength, which they were nsing in 
support of KoghlQk, the NiernSn sovereign, who, at this time, had seised the 
last of the Gflr Khang. and his dominions. The Makrtts had likewise incited 
other tribes of Mughals, who were quite ready to do so, to throw off the yoke 
of the Chingiz Khkn, under which they had fallen. Among the tribes in¬ 
stigated to war by them were the Tum-it or Tum-id Mughals [turned into 
"Comit,” in the Klshghar Misnon History, a different tribe from the 
BurghOts or Burhuts], who were dwelling in the tracts towards the south¬ 
east from Kashghar—now part of the great sandy desert—towards the frontier 
of Kbits, about the Kok Nawar, incorrectly written Kokonor in our maps. 

In the year 613 h., therefore, the Chingiz KhSn despatched the NQ-ytn, 
Sahudah, or SwtdSe, the Ortanghut KiingVnr-it, with a considerable army 
against the Makrits, and he was provided with carts or waggons, specially 
made and strengthened with iron, so that they might not easily break down, 
as the Makrtts had taken shelter in a very mountainous tract of country. 
This tract tvas called Knm-Kunjak—[eU* which, through the caieleas 

copying of some scribe, or an imperfect MS., has been mistaken for Kil>chSt: 

hy many oriental authors with ridiculous results, and European writers 
generally have followed them. 

Sahudah set out in the beginning of 612 H. [it commenced on the 1st May, 
1215 A.D.], and was joined, on the way, by the Bahadur, Taghachtr. with 
another force [this leader, probably, is Gfiztdah’s Tutmgr-i.Chcbtn. but AbS-l- 
Ghizt. Bahadur Khan, calls him ToshajSr]. The two leaders, after great 
exertions, reached the whereabouts of the Makrtts, brought them to action near 
the banks of the river Jam—the Jam Muran but, in some Histories, 

the letter ^ has a dot over it instead of under, which makes it Kham, while 
in others again it is not pointed, and therefore stands for ^^—with which 
no Turkish word begins [Chinese, and Europeans, however, vitiate ki, and 
turn it into 'Arabic h as in Hanum for Khanum. Top^nak, for Top-khkiudi, 
Hatti-Humayutt for Khatt-i-Humayun, Hodjah for KhwSJab,. Halji for 
Khalji, Han for Khan, Hdmil for Khamtl, and the like]. Bentinck says the 
Jam Muran rises in the mountains crossing the Gobi—the Altin, not Altyn 
mountains—of which but little had been previously known, if the existence 
of such a range has not been altogether ignored until the recent discoveries 
by the Russians, and that the river runs S.S.W., and falls into the Kaia- 
Muraii or Hoang-ho, on the borders of Tibbat. See the map to Col. Preje- 
valsky’s explr)rations in the Geographical Magazine for May, 1878, which 
confirm the existence of this range, which has been distinctly mentioned by 
Oriental writers and old travellers, and which is clearly laid down, although 
not quite exactly, in the maps of the Jesuits. A Chinese envoy told Gerbillon 
that he had crossed a river of Kok Nawar, “called in the Mongol [Turk!?] 
tongue Altan Kol, or Golden River,’’ which falls into the Lakes of Tsing-ffi- 
hay, and has abundance of gold mixed with its sands. 

The Makrits stood their ground against the Mughals, and the consequence 
was they were defeated with immense lo.ss. Some say the tribe was almost 
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massacre and captivity of its inhabitants, and of the troops 


destroyed, together with ^odu and all his nephews but one, a mere child, who 
was taken to the presence of the Cliingiz Shlui, who ordered him “to be sent 
to join his brothers and uncle," notwithstanding J&jt Kb»n would have taken 
charge of him, and have brought him up. 

It has been asserted that the Makrtts were entirely aimihilated on this occa* 
sion. but such is not correct, as I shall presently show, and ^odO, brother of 
the late Btgt, Tu|(t2, and TOj^-Tusliin, who is also cxUled the brother of the 
same chief, have been mistaken for one and the same person, of which there 
is no probability, for TSV'Tugji^n, and the remnant of the Makrtt tribe were 
encountered by JQjt S)ian, in the northern part of the present territory of 
K 4 |llgbar in 615 H., after the death of Koshliik. and when the Cbingiz 
Khan was on his way westward to invade the territory of Sulpin Muhammad, 
KhwSrazm gj^h, and when JGjt, against his will, sustained the attack of 
the SultSn's army in which his own was roughly handled. To demonstrate 
this clearly, it is necessary to go ba^ a little, and refer to what is said about 
it elsewhere. 

When KoshlGk, the NaemSn, left the presence of the Gur Khiin, his father- 
in-law, to call around him his dispersed Naemans, and proceeded towards 
Kaialth* when he reached its confines and that of f.mil, Tuh-Tu^ian, the 
Amtr of the Makrtts, who had fled—from whence is not mentioned—on 
hearing the rumour of the Chingiz TChSn’g fury, joined him, together with 
many of the Gur Kha n’s chiefs. During the time that Koshlak exercised 
dominion over the state of the Gur KhGn, however, after the latter’s seizure 
by him, Tajt'Tu^l^n, with the remainder of the trilie of Makrit, had 
separated from Koshluk, and returned to Kom-Kunjaj^ again. 

The next information we obtain is, that the Chingiz KbUn, having deter¬ 
mined to invade the dominions of the KbwSrazmt SultSn, when making his 
preparations for the march, considered it advisable, before setting out, to leave 
no enemies in his rear; and, as Koshluh, the NaemSn, and Tuk-TughSn- 
the Makrtt, still remained, and their whereabouts was in the vicinity of his 
route towards the west, he deemed it neces.sary to reduce them first, and so 
the Nu-ytn, Jabah [Yamah^ was sent with a large army against Koshluk 
and Jujt Ughlan, the Chingiz Khan’s son, at the head of another army, 
against the Makrtts under Tuh-Tugh&n. 

It would seem, therefore, that Tuh-Tug]i%n, hearing of the movements of 
the two Mu^ial armies, and finding Jujt was coming upon him, moved from 
Kum-Knnjah, with the remains of the Makrtt tribe, and endeavoured to reach 
Kara-Kum [which, in some imperfectly or carelessly copied Af-SlS*., has been 
turned into KarG-Knram], which was the daght or steppe inhabited by the 
Kanhull Turks, aund which tribe had been assigned, by the Sultan of 
KhwSrazm, to his mother, Turkan Kh atun. as part of her appanage. 

At page 267, it is stated that, in 615 h., the Sultan had moved from Sarar- 
Vand to Jand because a body of those remaining of th^ supporters of JjS^r 
Kh gn [KSdir KhA n of others], respecting whom more will be found in the 
account of Juji Khan farther on, had broken out into revolt on the confines 
of Jand, for the purpose of suppressing it, and, that, after he had annihilated 
that faction, he returned towards Sarar];and again. Some other writers, 
however [See note page 262], say that this took place earlier, before the 
total downfall of the last Gur Khan, and that, after quelling this revolt, the 
SultBn heard that an army of the GQr Kh Bn had appeared before .S.nmrjcand, 
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of IslAtn which were there stationed, reached Sult|Ln 


and was preparing to march to its relief, when the Eara-Khitae army was 
withdrawn to operate against Koghluk, but our author twice distinctly states 
that this revolt, or its suppression, happened in 615 H., and immediately after 
says that “ the calamity of the infidels of Chm—i. e. the Mughals—arose.” 

The Sultin being at Samr^and, whither he had returned from Jand, hearing 
of the movements of Tu]!;-Tug]ian and the Mughals in the direction of EarS- 
Earn, moved towards Jand to guard his own territory, and to seise or stop 
T&V-Tu^ian, if practicable, and marched beyond it as far as the frontier of 
the Turks. In the meantime TuV-Tughan and his people, marching westward 
towards the E^ulFult steppe, had been intercepted by Juji Eh”" near the 
great mountain range forming the northern boundary of the present KaghChar 
state, as previously related. 

I think I have here shown that Eo<I^ brother of the Bigf, TuVti^ the 
Makrit, and Tul^-Tughan, the Makrit, are different j^rsons, and that the 
Makrfts were not wholly destroyed when defeatetl by Sahudah. 

The author of the " Afongols J^oper," on the authority of M. Wolff, states 
at page 73, that the destruction of the “Merkits” took place “near Lake 
Kossagol, between the Selinga and the Upper Jennessei ” [sicj, but I notice 
that he had some doubts about it, and, at page 712, he places “the Merkits,” 
as “living probably in the valley of the Chu, and perhaps at Balasaghuir,” 
after stating that, according to Erdmann, the “Merkit chiefs” were “met 
and defeated on the banks of the river Jem (not the Kern or Yenissei [r/r], 
as Wolff seems to read it),” but without perceiving that, at page 73, he had 
given, from the same writer, apparently, a much more correct version of the 
affair, and had even named some of the places tolerably correctly, but under 
vitiated orthography f 

I must, as briefly as possible, give some account of Koahluk’s subsequent 
acts, after his seizure of the Gur Kh un, his father-in-law, and benefactor, and 
his own fate, which immediately preceded the irruption of the Mughal bar¬ 
barians into the countries of Isl&m. 

After the seizure of the last EurS-Eihit 2 -t ruler, his dominions east of 
the Sihun devolved apon Koahluk, but he did not thereby become himself 
Gur Khan,” as we are informed in the " Mongols Proper." Had Koshluk 
known how to have managed the Gur Ehan, after he became his son-in-law, 
he might have got up a formidable, and, perhaps, successful, combination 
against the Mu^al ruler, to whom also he was related on the mother’s side. 
Koshluk was an idol-worshipper— but-parast —a Buddhist, and his wife [or 
one of his wives ?] was a follower of ’I-sa—Jesus Christ; hence they were both 
intolerant to the Musalmans, continually exhorting them to turn idolators—the 
Raugat-ug.^afa says, to embrace Christianity—and those who would not were 
massacred. The Tarikh-i-Alft, however, says that Koshluk, “for the sake 
of an idohworshipping dam.sel, became himself an idol-worshipper too, ” but 
without mentioning what faith he previously followed, which we must presume 
was the Christian. 

Koshluk, for a period of four years, from 610 to 614 H. [May, 1213, to 
April, 1217, A.D.], continued to send forces against Kaahghar, and they used 
to commit great ravages, and bum the crops, in such wise, that famine began 
to show itself in that tract of country. The inhabitants could do no other 
than give up the city of Kgshghar and its defences to him, and the fort 
surrendered. Koshhilc’B troops took up their quarters in the peoples’ houses. 
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MulM^mmad, Khwarazm Shah, who was then [encamped 

leaving them to shift for themselves, and violence, wickedness, and sedition, 
reigned supreme. 

Petis de la Croix, who quotes '*Mii:conde,” that is to say, MfrShkwind, 
the author of the Raufat-u4-$a(&, makes the astonishing statement in his 
** GengAizcan tkt Great," that the U 3 r Kh an used to resident Kashshsr, which 
was the capital of their TurkistSn possessions, and sometimes called Urdu* 
Vand. That the Musalmftn religion prevailed there is, undoubtedly, correct— 
and had prevailed for centuries, it may be added—and the Ncstorians had 
churches there, but that, “at this time the capital Hyarcan, which is the 
same place as CascAgar was,” shows that De la Croix’s geography was a little 
at fault. YSrVand is just too miles S.E. of Ka shph ar. He moreover stales, 
quoting, apparently, the same work, that the people of CascAgar refused to 
acknowledge any other sovereign than the Gur Ehnn’s son, and that “the 
sie^e lasted long,” and “ the city was at lost taken.’’ 

In the last para, of the account of the Gur Shans, I have noticed what has 
been said respecting the survivors of that family, but, although it is very 
probable that the lost Gur Shan, and the former ones too, may have had 
descendants, they are not specified, nor is a son mentioned in any author that 
I am aware of. The statement as to “Gushluk” having killed “ the sove¬ 
reign” of “Kashgar,” contained in the "Mongols Proper," is without any 
real authority, I fancy, and would be difficult to verify. 

After obtaining possession of Kfishghar, Koshidk inoved towards Khutan, 
which ’Abfl.l-Fida and some others say was of the I-ghfirs, or “ !*ghurta,” 
lying in the 42° of Lat., while K&shghar is said to be in the 44”, but correctly, 
according to the most recent observations, 39” 24' 26", and 37“ 6* t«spec- 
tively, which shows the correct direction of the i-gbur country at the period in 
question, and which extended much farther to the S. W. than shown in the map in 
"Mongols Proper," and as the events mentioned clearly show. Koshluk took 
possession of Shutan, and acted towards its people in the same tyrannical 
manner, as at KkshKhar, to compiel Musalmans to recant. He commanded 
that all the learned men of the place should come out and hold a disputation 
with him on the subject, and more than 30CX> ’Ulama and men of learning 
appeared. One of them was the Shaikh ’Ali-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Shutant, and he got the best of the argument, by the Musalm&n account, 
upon which Koshluk began to mock him, and the ^aildl, losing all patience, 
cried out, “ Dust on thy mouth, O Koahluk ! thou accursed enemy of the 
faith ! " For this the Rbaikh was seized and nailed up before the gate of the 
college he had founded. He lingered for several days, during which he con¬ 
tinued to exhort the people to be staunch in the faith ; and, at length, he was 
put to death, and thus attained the felicity of martyrdom. After this, Musal- 
mins were forbidden to exercise their religion, and the call to prayer and 
public worship were prohibited. 

At that period, there was a person dwelling on the confines of Almkltgji, of 
great valour and intrepidity, and a champion— o.paAlawan, but not “a herald 
with red arrows ” [see "Mongols Proper," page 130], and his name was 0 z 3 r 
[,\j j>], and he also belonged to the Ijpuiltuli or Ij^angbuli tribe. He was a 
freebooter, and did nothing better than steal horses from all parts, and carry 
on other wickedness, until vagabonds and bold spirits like himself gathered 
round him, and he began to acquire strength, and to ravage the parts around 
AlmSltgJ), until, at last, he obtained poasession of that place and parts around. 
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before3 as has' been already related, he became 

* He was Dot ** inresting ” kit cwn city, as some writers, who probaUy did 
not know that BalUi belonged to him, have made ont. 


Who held possession immediately before is not stated, but, probably, a 
governor <m the part of the late Gur TOig" did. 

This upstart is Mr. H. H. Howorth’s '* Prince of Almaligh and he says 
[page 20] that Erdmann says "he was known as Mtrdi Shudsha (L e. lion 
heart, or lion man), and adds, ** This latter statement is probably well founded, 
for the of Almaligh are doubtless to be identified with the Lion Khans 

of Kashgar mentioned by Visdelou,” and yet, only on the prteeding page, on 
the authority of Aba-l*Qliazt, BahSdur Kh^n, he at once identifies this adven¬ 
turer, who had only just obtained possession, as one and the same as " Arslan 
Khan of the Karluks, who was also Prince of Kayalik or Kabalik.” What a 
jumble of errors have we here | Now, what Erdmann, in his innocence, sup¬ 
poses to be a title is merely the simple Persian words vitiated, namely, mard-i- 
fjmjd —a bold or intrepid ntan ; and it is utterly impossible that he could be a 
Kanltult and a ysrlBgh—two totally different tribes—at the same time, or, 
that he was ruler or prince of KaySlf)^ previously referred to in another note, 
who had submitted to the Mugbals years before, and had again presented him¬ 
self and joined them, on their way to UtrSr. Mr, Howorth appears to have 
also foigotten that, at page 66 of his book, he states that, in 1209 [a.d. a 
606-7 **•]» when "Jingis" returned to his "yurt,” he found there “the 
Idikut of the Ulghurs. Arslan Sliun, chief of the Karliks (i.e. Turks of 
Kayalik), and Gear, Prince of Almaligh, who had come to do him homage.” 

ArsalSn will appear on the scene in several places of our author's 
narrative, but that he and this upstart were totally different persons is beyond a 
doubt, as may be seen farther on. 

I have already noticed that, because some of the AfHlsiy&bt rulers of Kish* 
gjiar were styled Arsalan, it did not follow that they were all styled " the Lion 
E]lSns.” Such an impossible statement will not be found In any of the historiaiu 
of the Mughals, not even in the work of that Persian —“ the great Raschid.” 

Now it is very evident that, if AlmBligh had belonged to Arsalin RbSn- the 
prdr/ugi, and the Kankuli, Uzar, had taken it from him, they would not have 
both appeared together in the yurat of the Chingiz Kb^n- 

The Chinese historians state, with respect to these very events, that Ko-pau- 
yu, a Chinese general in the Mughal army, on recovering from a dangerous 
wound received In a previous battle, was sent to invest Btah-Mllgh, N. of 
furian, the capital of the Yiddi-EIut of the fghurs of the Muhamnmdan writers 
[why this should be, seeing that the Yiddt-Eut was a vassal of the Mughals at 
this time, is not said] but, on the other hand, the Chinese say Ho-chew, £. of 
XnrAn, was the capital of the i-ghiirs ; and that, at this time, Gon-ehor, chief 
of the tribe of Yong-ku, in W. Tartary, subdued the city and country of 
Almftltgh—O-li-ma-lu. Further, that Kosmeli, one of the great chiefs of the 
last of the Kitan dynasty, on becoming aware that the Mughals were come to 
make war on Koshluk, persuaded the chief of the city of Asdn (supposed to 
be near to K&shffhar) to submit to Jabah, that Koghluk had raised up all the 
country N.W. of Tnrikn, on the £. and W., as far as the Silifin, leagued with 
the prince of Kichah, or Kinchah, and the Kanglts N.E. of SamrVand, and, 
after slaying Koshluk. the NSemans, and Kangli [Kanghults, or Eanhultsl 
acknowledge the Chingiz Shin’s supremacy. 

To return to the upstart, Ozir. After he had obtained possession of Almi- 
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filled with despondency, and retired precipitately towards 

" Turkish Prince ” of which is said, by Abil*l-FidS, to have been 
absent at this time, and which city is said by him to lie in the same dqptee of 
LaL as Kisb^iar—he set out for Fulid*Sum which was one of the 

greater cities in that part [afterwards buried in the sands, like several other 
cities], and gained possession of it likewise. Koshluk used continually to lead 
troops against him, defeat him, and ravage and lay waste his recently acquired 
territory. When Cz&r’s position became dangerous, he despatched an agent 
to the Chingiz Kh an, and complained of Kdshluk’s tyranny I The Chingiz 
Shan sent him a friendly answer—his being hostile to Koghluk was enough to 
ensure that—and Ozar proceeded to his presence and was well received, a dress 
of honour and other favours were bestowed upon him, and Juji sought his 
daughter in marriage. The Chingiz Kh Sn advised him to abstain from hunting 
excursions [the mode of hunting of the Mughals and other peoples of Asia, often 
referred to in our author’s, as in other histories, is very different from our ideas of 
hunting, but I have not space to describe it here], lest he might fall a prey into 
the hands of a hunter foe, referring to Kosblnk, and presented him with a thou¬ 
sand sheep in order that he might not have occasion to go forth in search of game. 
However, when Czar returned to Almaltgh, he again went out, when suddenly 
smd unexpectedly the forces of Koshluk came upon him in a hunting-ground, 
captured him, and brought him before the gate of Almall^ll. The inhabitants, 
however, shut the gates of the city, and resolved to defend it. Fighting com¬ 
menced, when, at this crisis, news arrived of the coming of the hosts of the 
Chingiz Shan, for he began to grow alarmed at Koshluk^s continued success. 
On this Koshluk’s troops retired from before Almaligb, and, on the way back 
to their own territory, put Czar, the IdLanf^ult, to death. The Chingiz Khan 
showed favour to his son. Sayhnak-Tigin [In the account of those who pre¬ 
sented themselves to the Chingiz Kh an on his way to Utiiir, which occurred 
very shortly after, the chief of Almaltgh is styled TuhtS-Tigtn. See note *, 
page 969] gave him one of Jujt’s daughters to wife, and sent him back to 
Almaiigh [from this it would seem that he had been kept in the Mughal camp 
as security for his father’s behaviour], where he took up his residence; and 
ArsaUUi Shan, the Rarlugh, who, at this period, was a vassal of the Mughal 
ruler, who had betrothed one of his daughters to him, was, by him, permitted 
to go back to ^ialigh or Raialift- 

In the meantime the Chingiz Kha n’s envoys and the merchants had been 
put to death and plundered through the pe^dy of Antal-JuV, the l^ankult, 
whose title, was Gha-tr Eltan, and whose title, in the AfSS. of our author’s 
work, by mistake, is written ^adr Khan. The Chingiz Shim, before under¬ 
taking the war against the Sultan of Kh warazm to avenge that outrage, deter¬ 
mined not to leave behind him any one likely to contemplate sedition in his 
territories during his absence ; and, as his chief enemies, Koshluk, the NAemSn, 
and TuV-Tughan, the Makrtt, were committing disturbances and sedition in 
the vicinity of his line of route, he determined to finish Koshl&k first, atul, 
accordingly, the Nu-ytn, Jabah, was sent '‘to the •westward’*'SLgtxasX him, with a 
large army of several tomans, from the frontier of EAra-Shit^a, as already stated. 

KoSblilk, having committed violence and tyranny beyond measure in 
Ehntan and Kaahghar. and endeavoured to extinguish IsUm therein, had 
nothing to expect but hostility from its people, and therefore, on hearing of the 
approach of a M ughal army to that frontier, he fled from Kashghaf,’ and 
Jabah was allowed to take possession of it. Hq at once islmed a proclamation 
that every one might follow his own faith unmolested. Every Nfiemftn that 
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Nlsh^pur.. On the QJiingiz Kha n receiving information of 
the Sultan’s departure from the environs of BalJsh. and of 
the sedition in, and dispersion of, the army which was along 
with him, he ordered 60,000 Mughal horse, from his own 
camp, to cross the Jihun, and despatched this army, under 
the standard of two notable Mughals. one of whom was 
the Bahadur, Sahudah by name, and the other the Nu-ln, 
V^amah,* in pursuit of the Sultan. 


fell into his hands was slaughtered, and he sent out bodies of troops in all 
directions in pursuit of Koahluk. He, out of fear for his life, expecting no 
mercy from his relentless foes, threw himself into the mountain fastnesses of 
BadaJcllSlian, and, in the agitated and perturbed state of mind he was in, 
entered a darah [a valley between hills, with a river running through it, also a 
pass] which had no way out of it.' Some call it the Darah of the Sarigh-Kol— 
the Sarigh Lake, or Lake of the Sarigh—JjT —or SariV-kul—Jtr* 
Here we can easily find our ground. The word Sarigh occurs in Sarigh-i- 
ighur, and in Sarigh Pamir, which appears in Col. Walker’s map under the 
incorrect form of “ Sarin Pamir.” A party of hunters, natives of Badakhslian, 
were pursuing game in those hills when the Mughals suddenly pounced upon 
them. They told the Badakbshis that they would spare their lives if they 
would seise and make over to them some fugitives who had lately fled from 
them. So some of the hunters, who had noticed some strangers, surrounded 
Koahluk and his few dependents, captured them, and delivered them over to 
the Mughals, who slew the whole of them ; and Kosbluh’s head was forthwith 
cut off and taken away along with them. In that affair much booty, and 
precious jewels, fell into the hands of the Baflakhstii hunters. Through the 
death of Kosbluk, sovereign of the Naemans, the countries of Kbutan and 
Kashghar. to the Ab-i-Fanakat, which is also called the Stliun, were added to 
the empire of the Chingiz £^an. 

• This name is written in several ways. Abu-l-Gh^zi, Bahadur, in the 
Kazan ed. of his History, makes it Chanah, which is, apparently, a mis¬ 
print for Our author, and Fa?ih-t, and some others, write it Yamah— 
but it is for the most part written Jabah—^—in other works. Fajih-l too 
has Suntae for Swidae. 

I must give a few details here, in addition to my notes at page 276 to 278, 
respecting the movements of these three Nu-yans, which may be considered 
generally correct, and they are chiefly taken from the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Jahan 
Kushae, Tarikh-i-Jahan-gb, Rau;at.u$-$af^ and Ilabfb-us-Siyar, but it must 
be borne in mind that the authors of the four last, particularly, wrote under Mu¬ 
ghal rule and Mughal patronage, and from one to three centuries /jf/Vvour author,, 
who was contemporary with the Chingiz Kh an, his sons, and grandsons, and 
knew persons who had taken part in the actions he relates, and therefore— 
although his accounts are meagre — he is entitled to full credit here. The authors 
who wrote under Mughal influence appear inclined to lessen the number of the 
Mughal forces on most occasions, while our author, who was very hostile to 
them, perhaps inclines to exaggerate a little on the other side. However, 
that a force of 30,000 horse only was engaged in this expedition of over three 
years, through half of Asia, containing great and strong fortresses, mighty 
cities, difficult passes, and tortuous defile, is not worthy of credit, for, bad 
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That host, in the month of Rabt'-ul>Awwal, 617 H., 


such a small number been sent they would have been liable to be cut off when 
separated, in a country too where there were men who only wanted leaden to 
make them fight. Even a force of 60^000, as our author states, allowing for 
those killed, disabled, or carried off by disease, was small enough; but, it Is 
certain, that the Muglials, as was their custom, compelled men of the places 
they captured or passed through to join them, and incorporated them in their 
armies ; and, by this means, they managed to save their own men at the cost 
of their recruits. We must also remember that they had to depend on the 
parts they overran for supplies. That they could be resisted in fiu* greater 
numbers than 30,006 or even 60^000 by resolute men, the defence of Utrtr, 
Khujand, Tirmid, StstSn, and EJiwErazm, abundantly shows, as well as the 
determined resistance of other places mentioned by our author farther on, but 
which MO other writers have even named, much less described. 

When the Chingiz Ehiin had reached Samr^and, in Zt-Hijjah, 616 H., [end 
of February, a.d. 1220], and had completely invested that place, news, it is said, 
reached him that the SullSp had crossed the Jthun by the Tirmid ferry [See 
note •, page 275. Perhaps his informant was Badr-ud>Din], that the greater 
part of his troops were stationed in different fortresses, and the remainder 
dispersed [see the note previously referred to] in various parts. The Chingiz 
Eh^ consequently held counsel with bis NQ-ySns, saying, that, as but very 
few troops remained with the Sultan, and his son, Jalal-ud-Dtii's advice to 
concentrate his forces was not complied with, it was now possible to complete 
his downfall before his nobles and great men, and the armies of the different 
parts of his empire, should ha^e time to rally round him. It was therefore 
determined that three Muglial Amirs of tomatis, who were among the greatest 
of the Mu^ial leaders, namely, the Nu-yan, Jabah, of the tribe of Bahut, the 
Yamah of our author [««t and j,*. might be mistaken one for the other in MSS. 
Our author is distinct in his statement in several places], Yafa-f, Fafii^-f, and 
some others, with one toman [10,000 horse] as the van division, and the Ba¬ 
hadur, Swtdae—the Sahudah of our author and others—of the Mughal tribe of 
EungVur-at, and the Nu-yan [the Bahfidur ?], TuVchir, also written Tukachkr 
and Jaghachar, with their respective tomans, should be directed to follow Jabah 
[Yamah] in succession in pursuit of the Sultan. They were to pursue him 
throughout his empire, and not to rest until they had captured him. If they 
came up with, and found themselves not strong enough to cope with him, they 
were to make it known to him, the Chingiz Khan, and not to turn aside; to 
spare those who submitted, and leave Shahnahs or Intendants with them, but 
to annihilate all that showed hostility. They were likewise to understand that 
three years were sufficient to accomplish this task, and turn the Sultan’s 
empire upside down ; that he himself did not intend to remain in the countries 
west of the Sihun more than three years ; and that they were to rejoin him, at 
his native or encamping ground, in Mughalistan, by way of the Daaht 

or Steppe of Kibch^k [along the north side of the Caspian]. They were 
further instructed to acquaint him in case of their being in danger, that his son, 
Tult, would be at once sent after them, at the head of an army, into 
and another army against KbwSrnriri, under his other sons. 

These three leaders at once set out, and Jabah [Yamah], with his tomdn, 
formed the van, while the others were directed to follow him in [»t 

an interval of some few days probably]. They crossed the Amutah, or Jtknn, 
by the Ponj-ab ford, at the end of Rabt’-ul-Ak 2 lir—some say in the previbus 
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crossed the river J!hun; and, in conformity With the 

month—617 H. [about the latter part of June, A.D. 1220], and pushed on to 
Balkbi where they arrived together. They were waited on by a deputation of 
the chief men, received supplies^ left an Intendant there, and then, according 
to their instructions, proceeded towards Hiiit 

On the arrival of Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdae [Sah&dah] at Hirilt, they 
did not molest it because, when they entered that territory, the Malik 
of Hirfit [Amin Malik, according to the )^btb-us-Siyar, whose title was 
Yamtn-ul-Mulk] sent an emissary to meet thetn, and to signify his submission 
and obedience, he, from their unexpected arrival, being in no condition to 
resist them; but such proceedings, on that Malik’s part, are contrary to the 
statements of our author and the tenour of that Malik’s life. See the account 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s coming to Ghazntn farther on. They were allowed 
to receive supplies, but were not admitted withii^ the walls. The two leaders 
continued to follow each other towards ZSwah ; and, when Tfikachar reached 
Hiiiit, he must needs refuse to believe the statement of the Malik’s submissiois 
to Jabah [Yamah] and Swtd 2 e [Sahudah], and commence hostilities. The 
MaJik therefore, of necessity, had to defend himself [See note *, page 1014], 
and, in a conflict which ensued between the Mughals and HirStts, TuVajar 
was killed, along with a great many of his force. This is a totally diflerent 
person from the son-in-law of the Chingiz Kh &n killed before Nishabur. 

In the meantime, the Malik of Hir&t having sent messengers to the two 
Nii-yans in advance, complaining of TOhacharis conduct, agents from them to 
the Malik arrived merely in time to conduct his defeated troops to join the 
other two leaders. From this, it will be perceived, that it was only want of 
spirit, or rather want of union and concerted action, that prevented the Musal- 
mSns from exterminating this Mughal force entirely. 

From what has been already narrated by our author above, it will have been 
seen that he knew more of the actual facts of this affair than the pro-Mu^ial 
writers I have taken this from. Tuhachi.r was killed near Fush<tnj, a depend¬ 
ency of Hirat, and not at or before Hirat itself. 

These forces under these three leaders were not the only troops despatched 
from the Chingiz T^hgn’g camp into EhurSsSn in 617 H. Arsalkn Shan of 
^aialtV, and the Juzbi, Tul&n, the Talangut [?] [see note *, page 1061], were 
despatched across the Jtbun, about the same time, to invest Walkh of 
Tukh^risQn, which was bravely defended, and defied all the efforts of the 
invaders for eight months. See pages 1004—1006. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdae [Sahudalj] reached Zfiwah, they were 
in want of supplies [according to Rashtd-ud-Dtn], and all their solicitations 
and threats did not induce the people to open their gates or give them any, 
so, being in want, they stormed it vigorously. Others, however, state, that, 
the gates being shut upon them, and as the Suljan was their object, they 
would have left 21awah unmolested, but those within began to beat their 
drums, and sound their clarions, and from the walls greeted their departure 
with shouts, jeers, and obscene language, which so exasperated the Mughals 
that they turned back, and attacked the place. In the space of three days 
they carried it by storm, rttassocred all the inhabitants, young and old, and 
levelled Z&wah with the dust, after which feat they turned their faces towards 
Nlshahur, without delay, pushing on day and night, " like the autumn blast 
or clouds of spring, slaughtering all who came across them, and destroying 
and burning all they possibly could. ” 
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Chingiz Shan’s commands, they did not inflict any injuty 
on any of the cities and towns of I^urasan, and had 

The SuI|In had reached Nfsitabur in the month of $afar, 617 H. [See note 
*, page 275], and left it precipitately in the following Rabi-ul-Akhir ; and 
this shows that the Mugbals could not have crossed the Jitiun in the latter 
month, but must have done so in the preceding one, as mentioned in the note 
referred to. 1 he Sultan who had lost all heart—indeed some fatality seems 
to have overpome him—probably, the prophecy of the astrologers, already 
mentioned, may have influenced his superstition—could not be induced to 
make any stand, and seemed only to seek a place of safety. The females of 
his family he sent to the strong fortress of ^faran-duja, to the care of Taj-ud- 
Din, Tughan. The Fa^ir-ul-Mulk, Nijam-ud-Dtn, Abu-l-Ma’alt, the Katib, 
a,native of Jam, the Ziya-ul-Mulk, 1 he’Arif, the Zawzant, and the Majtr 
[by some, Majd]-ul-Mulk, 'Umr-i-Raji, the Katt, who were of the $adrs of 
Khurasan and Waztrs of the Sultan, were left to administer the affairs of 
Niahabur and its dependencies; and the Sultan left it, taking the route of 
Isfaratn and Rai, which he passed without making any stay, and made for 
Eazwtn, at the foot of the citadel of which his son, Rukn-ud-Dtn, the ruler 
of ’IraV, was encamped with 30,000 ’Irakis. Others again say, that the 
Sultan did stay at Rai, and that he there h ard of a Mughal army having 
entered Khurasan. On the way to Kttzwfn, the veteran, Nu$rat-ud-Dm, 
Hazar-Asp, also stjrlcd Hazar-§af, one of the greatest of the ancient Maliks, 
and father-indaw of Qhi)^3-ud-Din, Ptr Shah, the SultSn’s son, joined him 
from Lgr; and the Sultan went along with Jiim to inspect Shit 3 n-koh, with 
the object of staying there. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swiclae [Sahudah] reached NfshSibur, they 
tortured every one they could meet with in order to extort information respect¬ 
ing the Sultan’s movements, and sent, and called upon the Fakhr-ul-MuIk, 
and his colleagues, to submit to the Chingiz Khan’s authority. They supplied 
the wants of the Mughals, and sent out three agents, with offerings, to express 
their submission, and to state that he, the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, was an old man of 
the class of people of the pen, that they were in search of the Sultan, and, in 
c^ they should overcome him in battle, the country would naturally be 
theirs—not, “Speed after him,’''etc., as a late writer, using some imperfect 
translation, says—“ and that he and his colleagues would be their slaves.” 

Jabah [Vamah] gave them encouragement, and conciliated them ; and, 
taking into consideration what had happened at Hirat, left a Shahnah. or 
Intendant, with them for their security, and issued a proclamation, in the name 
of the Chingiz Khan, written in the I-ghurt character, in the following words, 
or words to the same effect : " Be it known to every one, far and near, high 
and low, great and small, of I-ran and Tur [i.e. Turan], that the Pure God 
[How history repeats itself ! Here also the Pure God—the God of Peace—is 
invoked, but not under the veil of Christianity] hath given unto me the sove¬ 
reignty of the east and of the west. Whoso shows hostility to me shall see no 
more safety in this world : his kinsmen and connexions shall perish, together 
with his women and children ; but they, who place their heads upon the line of 
obedience unto me, shall, instead of the cap, place a diadem on their heads.” 
He also advised them to submit when the Mughal army, which was following, 
should arrive, and not to trust to the strength of their walls. 

The Mngfaal leaders made no stay at Nialliibur, but pushed onwards. 
Jabah [Yamah] made totvards MazandarSn by way of Juwain; and, on 
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nothing to do with them, except in the territory of HirSt, at 
a place which they call the To-i * of Buslianj [Fughanj] 

arriving therein, committed great outrages, more particularly at AstarSUd, 
and at Amul, where he ordered a general massacre. Swidae [Sahudah] moved 
to Jam and Tus. The latter place refused to submit, on which he massacred 
the inhabitants, and then proceeded by way of Radakan [a well known place 
in history and geography, but it appears in Major St. John’s new map of 
Persia, published hy the India Office, under the impossible name of “ Ridlfin 
Isfarain, or Isfarayin, as it is also spelt, and KhabSshan, to DkmghSn. The 
people took refuge in the strong and famous fortress of Gird-Koh, W. of the 
city, and refused to submit, but a good many, who could not reach it, were 
mas-sacred. He then moved upon Simnan, where many people were put to 
the sword, but places which submitted were spared. 

Nusrat-ud-Din, Hazar-Asp or Hazar-$af, the Ata-Bak of IJir, who, as 
already stated, had reached the Suljan’s presence, advised him to take shelter 
in Tang-Talu—also written Tangah-Taku—jC —between Luristan and 
Fars, as related in note *, page 277, but, hearing of the fall of Rai, and the 
near arrival of the Mughals, the Sultan and his sons retired towards I^arun- 
du^, and Nu;rat-ud-Din is said to have retired to Lar ; and other grandees 
and chiefs likewise sought places of safety. 

On his way towards Ipirun-dujz, the Sultan narrowly escaped a party of the 
enemy, as related previously, at page 277 ; and he stayed there only two days to 
get fresh horses, and then turned his face, it is said, towards Baghdad — 
the place of all others, save the camp of the Chingiz Sh^> which he would 
be likely to avoid], but some AfSS. have, to Fulad — ba-Fulad \; but, 

hearing that the Mughals had already reached Karun-dujj, he changed his 
route for the fortiess of Surkhahan—from thence entered Gilan. 

Jabah [Yamah] left a force to invest Raran-dujz, and again set out towards 
Rai in pursuit of the unfortunate Sultan. Now, considering that, at the out¬ 
set, if only 30,000 men were detached, what with fighting at Hirat and other 
places, besides the losses the Mughals must have sustained after such marches, 
to leave a force behind to invest this stronghold must have so weakened their 
numbers as to have rendered their destruction easy, I cannot, therefore, for a 
moment, credit the statement that only 30,000 horse were detached. Consider¬ 
ing that the Pro-Mughal writers generally lessen the numbers of their own 
forces, to flatter their patrons’ vanity, our author’s statement, that 60,000 was 
the number despatched, is much more reliable, and much more probable. 

When Suljan Mul;tammad reached Gflan, $a’Iuk, one of the chiefs of the 
Gil, received him, and advised him to take up his residence in GtUn. He 
remained seven days.there, when he again set out towards RustamdSr for 
Astadarah [i^lJa-'], or Astarah —the Asdar—of others, and 

Astawa or Istawa of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikli], where all his treasures that 
remained with him were lost. From thence he set out in the direction of 
Da-nu-i—^^,jU[in some MSS. and even Jji’j], a dependency of Amul, 

and, from that place, embarked on the I^ulzum [the sea—the Caspian or Sea 
of ibiurz], on the advice of the Chief of Mazandariln, as related at page 278. 

4 — to-t —but, in a few copies, — ho-Ja. In Pushto, to'/ in the mascu¬ 
line, and tot'a'h — also written to'e-a—'m. the feminine, signifying — split, rent, 
scattered, dispersed, etc., is the past 15.-111. of the intrans. verb to-vedai, but 
it does not follow that the above is a Pushto word. The printed text is 
hopelessly defective here- 
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where one of the chief men of the Mughal army, in a foray 
therein, went to hell. Bushanj was but a small fortifica¬ 
tion ; and they took it by storm, and martyred all the 
Musalmans in the place. From thence they pushed on 
towards Nisliapur, and arrived there, and appeared before 
the gate of that city. A battle having taken place there 
fwith the troops therein quartered], the son-in-law of the 
Qhingiz Khan was killed.* Without occupying themselves 
in avenging his death, they proceeded onwards towards 
Tabaristan and Mazandaran in search of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, Khwarazm Shah. The Suljtan was encamped within 
the darah [valley and pass] of Timmishiah,® on the road to 
Mazandarin, when, suddenly, the Mughal troops came up 
with him. 

Sultan Muhammad left Utsuz, the Hajib, under the 
canopy of state in the centre of his troops,^ with orders to 
move them to Damghan and ’Irak, whilst he, himself, 
entered into the mountains of Mazandaran, and embarked 
on the sea [the Caspian], as has been previously related. 
The Mughal forces now separated into two armies ; the 
one, which was greatest, pushed on towards 'Irak in pursuit 
of Sultan Muhammad’s troops, whilst the smaller one 
proceeded down the darah of Timmishiah. 

Respecting the movements of both these armies, no 
further information, such as might be considered certain, 
reached Kh urasan. Some said that, not finding Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, in Mazandaran and ’Irak, 
they fell upon the son of that Sultan, whom they were 
wont to style Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Ghuri Shanasti. and 
martyred him and the forces of ’Irak ; and, by way of 
Azarbaijan, came out in the direction of the Dasht-i- 
Khifchak ; but God knows best.® 

* This is incorrect: it was on the second occasion that a .son-in-law of the 
Chingiz Kh an—of whom he had several—was killed.* Our author has con¬ 
fused this event. See page 1028, and note • page 1034. 

* Not marked in modem maps. It is also written Timmeshah and 
Timmishah. 

He had but a small number with him. 

* As our author, up to the time he wrote his work, was in doubt respecting 
the subsequent movements of these two Mughal commanders, he having, in the 
year 624 h., left his native place and country about the time of their return, and 
retired into Hind, in order to connect what I have before briefly narrated, I will 
give a short account of their farther proceedings in this Mughal raid. 
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The Mngbal* Snt ponened tbemselTes of EBnn-dnJi [lefaicb was nerer 
called Kaiendar," nor eras it situated “ between Nessa and Nisbapoor,” nor 
was it situated In the Kurdish mountains, between Kermanshah and Bagh¬ 
dad,” at a place called ** Ardahan,” nor was it "in Khorassan.” See "d/ins- 
jvb Pri»per” ppu 8i and so called after Ehran, an ancient DtUamah king 
and champion, of the Oil race, and situated in the Ke<wln Darah— 
that is to aaj, E 2 ran’s Castle. Without the points on the last letter, j might 
be mistaken for j but any one acquainted with the Persian language would 
naturally, whether there were points or not, read jJ affixed to the name of a 
fortress, as tfmjs, as a matter of course. It was plundered and levelled with 
the dnst, after which the Mu^lials moved against 1-lal—Jl(1 [called U1 
by our author, at page 280, which was not called “ Ilak ” and I think 
there is no proof adducible that it is called " A 1 Ask ” turn. It is precisely 
the same word, in the original, as Petis de la Croix’s "Ylale”.] where 
was the SulfSn’s mother, and other ladies of his family, and the younger 
children, and invested it. , 

Ahii.l-fUiart, BahUdur’s history has I-lSn, but in the TSrt]di-i-Alft this place 
is, invariably, styled the fortress of Lar-jan—and it b also stated that 
it was on a mountain in 7<^baristan, which, in after times, was noted for a 
spring, the drops of water from which petrified. The same authority states 
that Yamah [as in our author, and the Jabah of others] detached a Mughal 
leader named Suntlb with a force to invest iL 

No one could call to recollection the time when that stronghold ever wanted 
for water, for dstems had been constructed previously, capable of conttuning 
such a quantity of water that if no rain fell for years, when they were once 
filled, there would have been no want of it It seemed, however, as though 
Providence was against the Khwirazmts and Musalmans in general, for, in 
fifteen days after the investment began, there was scarcely any water remaining, 
and no rain fell—an unusual event in that district—from the time the MuyhaU 
invested it Consequently, the Sultan’s mother, Turkkn Kha trm. and the 
Wadr, Na$ir-ud-Din, who was there also, were compelled to come down, and 
surrender. Almost at the moment of their reaching the foot of the walls the 
rain began to fall, and continued to pour, in such wise, that the water flowed 
out under the portals of the fortress 1 

The place was sacked, and all the vast treasures of gems, gold, and other 
precious things, fell into the hands of the barbarian Mn^ials, to such an 
amount that, besides precious stones and the like, ten thousand thousand— 
10,000,000—misV^s [about i) drachms each] of red gold, and 1000 Idiarw&rs— 
a load sufficient for an ass—of silken fabrics, clothes, etc., were among the 
spoils. This booty was sent, along with the unfortunate TurkSn Khi.tan. her 
children, grandchildren, and connexions, and Na$ir-ud-Dm, the Waztr, 
towards'Samr^and, to the camp of the Chingiz Khan ; but, on their way 
thither, they found that his camp was then in the neighbourhood of Tal-VSn[Na9r- 
koh of Tal-V 3 n of ShurasSn, as our author states farther on]. When the cap¬ 
tives were brought before him, the Waztr, Na^ir-ud-Dtn, was forthwith put to 
death, together'with all the male children of the Sultan’s fiimily, however young. 
What befel the females may be imagined. I shall have something more to 
say respecting them and their cruel fate farther on. After that, when Sultan 
JaUl-ud-Dtn was defeated on the banks of the Sind, and his ^ram too fell 
into the power of the Mughals, the females were sent to join Turkan Kh atun. 
and were all kept together in one place. 

When Sultan Mu[iammad, who was then seeking safety on one of the 
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blands in the Cespian [Ab-l-Sugilii, refeired to in note *, page b con¬ 
tained in the map of the Caspian and countries around it, in the MasAlik wa 
MamAlix, and is placed on Ae touth shore, about midway between Amul and 
Astaribid], as previously related at page 379, heard of the capture of this 
stronghold, and the fate of his family, he died, within a few days, of a broken 
heart [but, according to our author, and contrary to all those who wrote after 
him, and improbable too—whilst being conveyed back towards Shwirazm. 
See page 379], in Shawwgl. the tenth month of 617 H. [end of Nov., or early 
in Deer., old style, 1330 A.D.]. Considering that the first day of 618 H. 
commenced on the 34th of February, 1331 A.D., it is very evident that the 
Sultan could not have died on the loth of January of that year, as stated in 
“ MongoU Proper,” on the authority of M. Wolff. 

After the capture of ^aran-dujs and i-lal, and the death of the Sultan, had 
become known to the Mughal Nu-ytns, Jabah [Vamah] and SwtdSe [Sa- 
hudah], they despatched an agent to the camp of the Chingiz Shan to inform 
him thereof, and to intimate that the late Sultan’s son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
was coming in his direction ; that they themselves were thus relieved of any 
responsibility respecting them ; and would now proceed to carry out the rest of 
his instructions by pushing on into 'IraV and Mazandarao, and would rejoin 
him, within the prescribed time, by way of tbe Dar-band of g^irwgn, and the 
Daaht-i'Shifcha^- . 

Where the Mughals wintered—for it was mid-winter when they heard of the 
SultSn’s death—if they went into winter-quarters, is not precisely stated, but it 
must have been in the north-western part of Khurlsgn; and as soon as the 
season opened in the following year—618 H.— Jabah [Vamah] set out towards 
Rai by way of Khowaf. Having reached it, expecting he should be unable to 
take it alone, he summoned Swidae [Sahuch^] to join him. There were, 
however, unknown to them, allies within the walls. The inhabitants of Rai 
were divided into two religious factions, the Hantfts and the gljS'fis. The 
former had, not long before, burnt a masjid belonging to their rivals, upon 
which, when it became known that the Mughals were coming, the of the 
Sha’fis. and a number of his party, hastened forth to welcome them. They 
then offered to betray the city into their hands, the price being, for betraying 
their country and faith, and playing into the hands of barbarians, the destruc¬ 
tion of the rival sect. The Mughal leaders accepted the terms j and they, 
having been admitted within the walls by the traitors, proceeded to butcher 
the ^anifis, but, having had clear proof of the disinterested friendship of the 
pjia Pis. and their trustworthiness, the Mughals massacred them also, and 
completely destroyed the city. Thus was Rai—one of the ipost flourishing, 
populous, and finest cities of Asia—desolated, plundered, and depopulated ( 
and it never after recovered. This took place early in 618 H. After this feat, 
Jabah [Vamah] advanced towards Hamadan, and Swidae [Sahudah] to 
Ifpuwm. 

When Jabah reached Ij^um, to use the expressive simile of one of my 
authorities, “by the Mug^ls, the people of Ij^um became.jww* ”—the Persuin 
for lost, destroyed, annihilated, etc. At ^fum, too, were two religious fac¬ 
tions—the Si^’ahs and the Sunnis. The former sent a deputotion to wait on 
Jabah [Vamah], and incited him to destroy the latter; and, as usual with the 
Mughals, after slaughtering the followers of the rival sect, they sent the fol¬ 
lowers of ’Alt after them, carried off such as escaped the sword Into captivity, 
and left not a living soul at J[fum ; in fact, they “ destroyed " them completely, 
in “ the true Circassian style.” 
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When Jabeh [Yamab] arrived near HamadSn, the venerable Sayyid, ’Ala- 
ttd'Danlah, the Hamadfint—some, including the Raufat-uf-Sala, say Majd-ud- 
Daulah, his scm—of the race of ’Alt, who was dwelling there—not “com¬ 
manding,” save ip a spiritual point of view—sent him offerings, and tendered 
submission, in order to save the place and people, and agreed to receive a 
Mnf^ial Shahnah. 

In the meantime, the Mu^ials obtained information that a body of the late 
SultSn’s forces, under two leaders, Beg-Tigtn, Salaht, and Kuj-BuVa £^Sn, 
had assembled at Najas [or Nakfaas? AfSS. upon which they marched 

against them, overthrew, pursued, and dispersed them. Jabah [Yamah] 
attacked Guzrud, Shurramabad, and Nih-awand, which were plundered and 
burnt, after the people were put to the sword. The Murals continued to carry 
their depredations into every part of 'Irak, with the exception of I;fahSn, 
which remained safe in the hands of the Shwarazmis, and did not fall under 
the yoke of the Mn glm ls until many years after, and then treachery caused its 
fall, as our author relates farther on. After the slaughter of a vast number of 
people, I^azwin was the next point assailed. The people defended it despe¬ 
rately, for the Razwints adopted their usual custom of street-fighting, which 
the disposition and nature of the streets of their city enabled them successfully 
to do. They fought hand to hand with the Mughals, and some 50,000 men 
were killed altogether on both sides. The city was captured at last, and those 
who still remained alive were massacred, and the place was sacked. It stands to 
reason that, if only 30,000 Mughals crossed the Oxus originally, as said by the 
pro-Mughal historians, they must have been somewhat reduced even were this 
the only fighting they engaged in, and therefore, as I have before mentioned, 
the 60,000 of our author must be much nearer the truth ; and even in this case 
the Mughals must have greatly increased their troops by forced recruiting by 
the way. In more than one place, farther on, the despatch of fresh troops by 
the Ch ingiz Kha n to reinforce these two Nu-yfns is expressly mentioned. 

Having plundered, destroyed, and massacred to such degree in ’Iiaft, the 
winter season [618-19 H.] having now arrived, Jabah [Yamah] and SwidUe 
[SahQdah] took up their winter-quarters in some of the dependencies of Rai. 
When the spring came round the Mughals turned their faces towards Asar- 
teijan, reached Zinjin, took it, and massacred the people. They then 
advanced to Arbtl, which they treated in the same fashion, and burnt it, after 
which they marched by way of Sar-i-Ab towards Tabriz. At that time, the 
ruler of A^arbaijan was the Ata-Bak, Mu{affar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak [see page 
171], 'the son of the Jahan Fahlawan, and the last of that d>’nasty [see 
page 172, note *], who, on the appearance of the enemy near Tabriz, con¬ 
cealed himself, and despatched an agent to Jabah [Yamah], together with 
valuable offerings, soliciting an accommodation. This was agreed to, and, it 
having been arranged, the Mughals passed on without farther molesting 
Tabriz. 

According to the Raufat-uf-^afl, however, “the At 5 -Bak, JahSn Pahlawin, 
resisted the Mughals at first, but, having been defeated and routed, sent his 
son, Yuz-Bak, tendering submission, and despatched valuable presents, and 
thus saved his territory from further hostility” ! The Jahan Pahlavmn, how¬ 
ever, died thirty-seven years before this, in 582 H. 

The greater part of ’Ii^ and AsarbUijaii having been trodden by the hoofs 
of the Mughals, and winter coming on, Jabah [Yamah] and Swid 2 e [Sahudah] 
took up their winter [619-620 H.] quarters in the plain of Mug^in, but, 
according to Alfi, at SulH — 
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I am unaware whether the sicoounis taken from Wolff, Erdmann, and other 
“Professors,” quoted by the author of the " Mongolt Proper" [p. 82], are 
verbatim ; but, whether or not, these events have been made a terrible hash 
of in that book, and some, especially respecting the return of the Mughals home¬ 
ward, have been mixed up with events which happened when Jujt entered 
jp<i frhay some years subsequently. “ Cheprf Noyan, and Subutae Behadur,” 
as they are styled therein, are made to capture, after some other places, “Kum, 
Hamadan, and Rudbar,” and, afterwards, are marched upon *'Kannn," and 
the Sul {an, who is, by the same account, still living, is followed to the south 
shore of the Caspian. This was in 1320 A. D. Then we hear that “Chep^” 
and “Subutae,” after taking llak [p. 93], marched against Rai, where the 
rival sects bring destruction upon each other. Then " Kum ” is taken a second 
time, and “Chepd” makes a raid upon “"the towns of Irak, Dinawar,” etc., 
attacks “ Nehawend, the far-famed Ecbatana,” while “Subutae” captures 
Kazvin o/ver again [p. 93], although it had been already taken, previous to the 
Sultan’s death, and 50,000 people slaughtered [p. 83]. .After this, “Chep<’’ 
advances through “ Dilem upon Azerbaidjan, which, together with Arran, 
were then ruled by the Atabeg Uzbeg,” etc., etc., and, in the spring of the 
following year, ^fter wintering in “ the rich plains of Mogan,” the “ Mongols 
advance into Georgia. ” These events are said to have taken place before the 
Sulpn’s death, in 1221 A.D., at p. 83, and, at p. 93, towards the end of 
1222 A.D. [= 618 H.]. At p. 97, we are again informed that, “in 1234 A.D. 
[= 621 H.j, a small body of 3000 [the original 30,000?] Mongols ” was able to 
once more “ destroy Rayi, to do the same to Kum, and Kashan,” etc., etc., so 
“Rai” or “Rayi,” as it is indiscriminately styled, and also “Kum,” were, 
according to this account, destroyed no less than tuio and three times respec¬ 
tively, in about as many years. How speedily these cities must have recovered 
again from total ruin and destruction I All these different statements, how¬ 
ever, refer really to one and the same events, for, on the first occasion of their 
inroad beyond the Oxus, with the exception, probably, of Marw and Ehwi* 
razm, no Mughal troops were left to hold any position in EhnrSsan or ’Iiih'*" 
’Ajam, and, consequently, in Uktae’s time fresh armies had to be sent. See 
page 1007. 

During this winter [619-620 H. —the winter of 1222-23 A.D.], 2000—some 
say 10,000—Gurjf [Georgian] cavalry, all picked men, attacked the Mughals— 
where is not said, but in one of their advanced positions probably, and, as 
might have been expected from such a small force, they were overthrown. 
The Gurjis now made preparations for attacking the Mughals in the coming 
spring, and sought help from Asia Minor, from the Diar-i<-Bakr, and Dtar-i- 
Rabt’. The Mughals, at the same time, were meditating an invasion of Gur- 
jistim as soon as the season should open. At this time, a Turk slave in the 
service of the Ati-Bak, Yuz-Bak, named Aghrush, also called Aghush, col¬ 
lected together a considerable force, consisting of Ehalj Turks, Kurds, and 
other adventurers, and entered the service of the Mughals. This is a speci¬ 
men of one of the ways in which they received reinforcements. As soon as 
the season opened, Aghrush. and his force of “free companions,” supported 
by the Mughals. entered Gurjistan, carrying slaughter and devMtation as far as 
the gates of Taflis. They were soon encountered by the valiant Guijts, and 
the latter, having inflicted great slaughter upon Anush’s force, were alMut to 
overpower it, when the main Mughal army arrived on the spot, just in time to 
save it Unable to withstand the combined forces, the Guijts had to beat a 
retreat. 
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In $a&r, 620 H. [March, 1223, A.D.], Jabah [Yamah] and SwtdSe [Sah&dah] 
advanced to MarSgliah, which territory, at that time, was ruled by a female 
sovereign—I have no space for much detail—who held her court in a fortress 
named Ru-tn-dujs, three farsakbs or leagues from Maraghah. Although she 
was unprovided with the means of efficient resistance, and almost destitute of 
troops, the people defended Maraghah for a week, when it was captured, and 
the people massacred, and all their property destroyed or burnt. 

After the capture of Maraghah, the Mughals moved towards Ardabil 
[Ardibil of the maps], but, as the fame of its ruler, Mujaffar-ud-Din, Gargart, 
for valour was sufficiently known, the Mughals gave up the idea of assailing it, 
and they thought it advisable to retire. On the way back, intimation reached 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] of resistance in another quarter. 

In the spring of this same year, 620 h., another attempt, but a feeble one, was 
made to make a stand against the invaders. It must be remembered, however, 
that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had been overthrown on the banks of the Sind some 
time—about a year or more—before this, that he was now in the tracts east of 
that river—the present Panjab, and Sindh—and that there was no supreme 
head to direct an efficient resistance : there was no combination. Jamal-ud- 
Dfn, Abtah, one of the confidential officers of the late Sulpin, and who held 
the Intendancy of *Ii^ during his reign, assembled a number of followers, 
whom the pro-Mughal historians, of course, style “rogues and vagabonds,” to 
oppose the enemy; and the people of Hamadan also rose, slew the Mughal 
Shahnah. or Intendant—not a “ governor ’’-^located there, and openly threw 
off the Mughal .yoke. They then seized the Sayyid, ’Ala-ud-Daulah, before 
referred to, for submitting to those infidels in the first place, and shut him up 
in the fortress of Kurbat—Gurbat. On this Jabah [Yamah] 
re-entered’IiaV, and moved towards Hamad&n again, against Jamid-ud-Dtn; 
and all offers of submission [if made], on his part, were rejected, and Jamal-ud 
Dtn was attacked, defeated, and slain. Hamadan, nevertheless, refused to 
open its gates, and resisted bravely for three days, when the Fa^fh [the 
Muhammadan Law-officer, a theologian], who was the FeshwS, or spiritual 
guide of the Hamadarits, and the prime mover in all this resistance, was killed ; 
and the Mu ghal s succeeded in gaining an entrance into the place by means of 
a secret passage, which this very FaVih had had excavated from his own house 
to the hills adjoining the city. The usual scene of slaughter, plunder, and 
devastation ensued. 

After the capture of Hamadan, the Mughals set out towards Tabriz, at 
which place, at that time, one of the chief’Ulama, Shams-ud-Dtn, ’Usman, 
the Tiighrae. a man of great learning and wisdom, was residing—the Ata-Bak, 
Yuz-Bak, the ruler, having retired to Kh fic—who, in counsel with the chief 
men, sent presents and supplies to the Mughals, and tendered submission, and, 
among other things, a vessel filled with mercurial ointment, which, he thought, 
“ might be very valuable and useful to the Mughals in freeing their persons 
from certain troublesome parasites, as they had come from a long distance.” 
This so struck the Mughals, who met his agents with the presents at Mab- 
mudab 3 .d, and at once proceeded to examine and count them, as a proof of his 
good wishes and intentions for their welfare, that they then and there turned 
back, and contented themselves with sending an Intendant to Tabriz, along 
with the bearer of the presents, as Shams-ud-Dln had requested. 

The Mughals now marched to Shue, and SalmUs, plundering, devastating, 
and slaughtering, and then proceeded to NakhjuSn, Barda’, and BailVan. 
This last mentioned place was summoned to submit, and- its people were 
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desirous of so doing, but, in a tumult which arose, the Mugfaal emissary was 
killed, upon which the Mughals stormed, the place, violated all the women, 
and then made a general massacre of the inhabitants. After this feat of 
brutality, they advanced to Ganjah, which submitted. 

At Ganjah intimation reached the Mughal Nu-yfns that an army of Gfirjts 
were on the way to attack them, and they moved from thence to meet them. 
With $000 men—probably double the number—^Jabah [Yamah] placed him¬ 
self in ambush, while .Swidae [Sahfidah], with the main army, was sent 
forward to oppose the Giirjis ; but they treated him so roughly that he hod to 
beat a retreat in considerable disorder, pursued by the Gurjis. The latter, 
however, took to plundering the effects of the Mughals. and, while thus occu¬ 
pied, and their ranks broken, Jabah [Yamah] fell upon them unawares from 
the ambuscade with his fresh troops; and Swidae [Sahudah] soon after suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying his army, and also attacked the Gurjfs. They, in their turn, 
had to retire with the loss, it is said, in Alfi and Raufat-u;-$afa, of 30,000 
men, but 3000 may be nearer the truth. The defeated Gurjis effected a junc¬ 
tion at Taflis with Malik Da-ud, their ruler, who had there assembled an 
army to resist the invaders. The Mughals, however, had sufficient experience 
of Gurji prowess, for the difficult nature of their country was made the plea for 
not further molesting them ; and the Mu^al leaders turned aside towards the 
territory of Shirwan. On reaching Shamakhi. they proceeded at once to fill 
the ditch with everything they could get hold of, dead bodies of horses, asses, 
bullocks, cows, and even sheep included, captured it, violated the females, 
massacred its inhabitants, and destroyed the place, and Shirwan was reduced 
to the same state of desolation as other countries they had passed through. 

Having carried slaughter, devastation, and ruin—this is ‘‘an ajtatus of 
architecture ” possibly—from the frontier of Mawara-un-Nahr to the Kaukasas, 
the Mughal leaders now prepared to carry out the plan of returning by the 
Dasht-i-KhifehaV into Mughalistan, and rejoining the Chingiz Kh an, by 
taking the route of the Dar-band or Barrier—the Bab-ul-Abwab, or Gate of 
Gates, of the 'Arabs, known to the classical writers as the Caspian Gates —but, 
as they were totally unacquainted with the route, the Mughals had recourse to 
treacherous stratagem, at which they were .such adepts. They despatched an 
agent to the Shirwan Shah, as the ruler of tha)^ territory was styled, who had 
shut himself up in his strongest fortress, saying : “ We do not intend to molest 
your territory any more ; send unto us here some persons that we may enter 
into a compact together for the future, and then we will depart towards another 
direction.” The Shirwan Shah was so delighted at the idea of getting rid of 
these sanguinary barbarians that he was thrown off his guard completely, and 
despatched ten persons of note to their camp. Arrived there, the Mughals at 
once struck off the head of one of them in order to terrify the others, and told 
them that, if they guided them to the Dar-band, and conducted them through 
and beyond it .safely, they should be set free, and, if not, that they should be 
sent to join their comrade. These helpless creatures could do no other: so 
they guided them ; and the Mughals, having passed beyond the Barrier, 
entered the territory of the Alan, a feat which no army had been able to 
accomplish, without guides, since the time of Alexander. 

The AlSntans assembled in great numliers to resist the invaders, and 
combined with the tribes of Shifeha^ [respecting the name ShifcbaV: see 
Bote at page 877, para, five] for that purpose, and occupied the route in 
the front of the Mughals, prepared to resist their passage. The Mughals 
perceived they were in great danger, and again had recourse to a treacherous 
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stratagem devised by Swtdae [Sahudah], They sent secretly to the Kbif- 
clltV tribes, saying: “You and we are both Turks [here is farther proof 
respecting what I have said in my note on the descent of the Turks of 
the i-mdlu of Tattar and Mughal. See last para, of that note, page 900] 
of one and the same stock, and all kinsmen together [and as they were 
Naguz, vul. “ Nogays,” this was really true, certain ethnological jihilosophers 
notwithstanding. See note to page 888, para, two], while the Al^nfin 
are aliens and foreigners. Let us enter into a covenant that we will be the 
friends of each others’ friends and foes of each others’ foes, and, whatever you 
may desire to have in the shape of money or goods, we will furnish you with, 
provided you give no aid to the Alanlan, and leave us to deal with them.” 
Jabah [Yaraah] and Swidu [Sahudah] accordingly sent many things from 
among the plunder the Mughals had brought with them, and money likewise. 
This induced the Kh ifchak tribes to withdraw, and they went away, upon 
which the Mughals fell upon the Alanian, slaughtered great numbers of them, 
ravaged their country, and got out of their difficulties. Then, according to 
their usual custom, breaking the pledges they had given the KhifchaVs, they 
made a forced march, fell upon them unawares in their own territory, slew, and 
dispersed them. The ShifcliaVs fled to the territory of the Rus [Russians], 
while the Mughals halted in the VishlaV or winter quarters of the Sh>f£haVs, 
which they appropriated, and therein they passed the winter of 620-21 H. 
[A.D. 1223-24]. 

After being thus treated, the remainder of the EhifchaV tribes sought aid 
from the Rus—in the Rau?at-u?-§afa, and some other Histories, they are 
always styled Urus—^,*^ 1 —and, between them, they raised a great army, and 
set out to encounter the Mughals, who also advanced to meet them. The 
Mughal leaders, finding the confederates too numerous for them to cope with, 
again had recourse to stratagem, in order to separate them. When the Rus 
and Khifrha]fs drew near, the Mughals. as though terrified of them, took to 
flight; and the Rus, taking heart, followed in pursuit of them for ten or twelve 
successive days, when, finding the number of their pursuers gradually dimi¬ 
nished, and that the horses of the remainder were quite knocked up, one morn¬ 
ing, at dawn, the Mughals mounted quietly, and fell upon the Rus ; and, such 
was the havoc they made among them, that “ the ground was made wet with 
their blood.” 

It is stated in Alft, that, in the beginning of the year 611 of the Riblat =s 
621 H. [it certainly is not correct that the two Nu-yins rejoined the Chingiz Sh&a 
early in 620 H., as will be proved farther on], the Mughals moved from the 
country of the Khifehaks. and penetrated as far as the city of Suada^ [liJ'j-] 
—by some SudaV [j'j^*]—on the shore of the same sea adjoining, and near 
to [the territory of ?] %uslanliah [Constantinople ?], and gained possession of 
SuSdab city, after which they entered the country of the Rus, as above 
stated. 

Petis DE la Croix gives another account, however—but does not quote 
his authority—in which it is slated that the Alans were Tattars of Daghist&n, 
but, in the account above, the Mughals, who doubtless knew best, styled 
them "aliens and strangers,” and did not by descent consider them, in any 
way, connected with themselves, who were“Turks.” “They devastated their 
country,” he says, “ so that the Mughals might not obtain anything, and this 
enraged them so, that they surprised and ruined their chief city, Tarku, and 
took Terki [Mosdok of the present day], the chief city of the Cherkassians^ 
who were in alliance with them, and also with the Kalimak Tartars ” I 
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Kccot^ to to&l a.cco\ml, W vru to these last—the ZhiffibiVs of my autho¬ 
rities—that the Mughals sent envoys claiming them as kinsmen, and that, by 
favour of ihe Ksl-tmaks, they crossed the Atil or Wolga, and entered Shif- 
Cbak* P- de la Croix has here brought in events which happened when JQjl 
Khan subsequently went into Shifchalt, mentioned farther on, from a totally 
opposite direction, as the country of the KaI-imaV$ sufficiently indicates. 

The pro-Mughal writers narrate that, after the defeat of the Rus, as I have 
narrated above, Jabah [Yamah] and SwtdSe [Sahudah] set out to rejoin the 
Chingiz Shin, and, having done so, laid their spoils before him ; and that they 
completed their expedition within the prescribed period of three yean, in 
which case they must have rejoined him before the fourth month of 620 H. 

[ = June 1223 A.D.]. But what are the facts? Having passed the Atil, with 
the consent of the EhifcbiV tribes, the season being far advanced, the Mughals 
had to winter in the Daabt-i-ShifcbaV- '^bey appropriated the lands and 
pastures of the Khifchak tribes, in consequence of which hostilities arose 
between them and the Mughals ; but the latter, being unable to cope with the 
former, had to act on the defensive, and send for aid to JQji Shan, who, since 
the disagreement with his brothers before tJrganj of i^warazm, had retired 
into the rtasht-i-Khifehah. which had previously been assigned to him as his 
fief. The Chingiz Shan did not move homewards from the Indus until the 
spring of 620 H., and passed the summer at Buj^Ian or Bughlan ; and they 
only joined him in the summer of 621 h., when he was encamp^ near the 
Sibim, while others say they re-joined him only at Kalur-Sn. JOji sent them 
aid, theShifcb^V tribes were now forced to submit; andjuji, at this juncture, 
was summoned to join his father, who was on his return homewards, and he 
therefore kept Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [SahQdah] in ShiffihSlt during his 
absence. They, by his command, reduced the Naguz [vul. Nogays], crossed 
the river in their route, easily on the ice, reached what was afterwards known 
as Hiji-Tarkhan, the capital of the Naguz, situated on an island in the Atil 
or Wolga, reduced it, and compelled the Naguz to submit, after a war of six 
months, to the Mughal yoke. Juji was directed to return to the Daght-i- 
in the autumn of 621 H. [a.D. 1224], after the great ^rUtdt, sub¬ 
sequent to which Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] set out for the urdu 
of the Chi>%i^ Khan, and, in due course, joined him during the summer of 
621 H., as stated farther on. 

Now considering that the two Nu-ytns and their force wintered in the 
kiahlak of tbe Khifsllik tribes, during the winter of 620-21 H. [= A.D. 

1223_24], and are supposed to have rejoined the urdii of the Chingiz ShSn 

“ early in that year,’‘ the idea of those, originally 30,000 horse, after nearly 
three years campaigning, during which they must have lost a good many of 
their number from sickness and fatigue, without allowing for the killed and 
wounded [P. de la Croix, quoting “ Fadlallah,” as he styles the “great 
Raschid,” .says that “ Hubbe and Suida ’’ had lost 10,000 men, and the 
Mn^ial ruler had sent off a reinforcement of 20,000 to join them in Mizan- 
darSn, when Tull was sent against Nlghipur in 618 H.], “dividing into two 
sections ” after reaching the Daaht-i-Khiffib^ and partially destroying “ Had- 
shi Tarkan”—“twisted” into Astrakhan by Europeans—and one body going 
back from thence into the “ Krimea,’’ and plundering the Genoese city of 
“ Sudak,” then “Kjoining their brethren on the Don,” and returning by way 
of “ Ptecop,” as stated in "Mongols Proper*’ on the authority, apparently, of 
Karamzin and Wolff, respecting this Russian campaign [pp. 94 and 95] is, as 
regards the expedition under Jabah [Yamah] and Swldie [SahBdah], at this 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER jI^jON BY 
THE TROOPS OF THE CHINGIZ KHA N TOWARDS KHU. 
rAsAn.» 

After the NQ-in^ Yamah, and the Bahadur Sahudah, 
with 60,000 horse, passed through Kh urasan, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards ’IraV, disturbance and tumult arose in 
Khurasan, and sedition manifested itself. Each one of the 
Maliks, in accordance with the commands of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad, was in some part or other, and they put the for- 

period, as probable as that famous march which the “ Gurkhan" made 
* * round the Caspian,” and which must have occurred at the same time, and 
much in the same manner, as when the ^la Kh itae “traversed Kh urasan and 
the wastes of Central Asia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint 
from the Persian historians.” What Jabah [Yamah] and Swldae [Sahudah] 
did was subsequent, while Jujt was absent at the htrUtae just referred to. 

The author of "Mongols Proper” appears to have greatly confused events, 
or his foreign translations' have led him astray, for at p. 94, referring to the 
raid of “Chep^,” and “ Subutae,” we are told that Georgia was then governed 
by Rufudan, daughter of the celebrated “ Queen Thamar,” and was overrun 
by the Mughals ; and, atp. 132, under' “ Ogotai,” that, in 1235 [= 633'34 H.], 
the “Mongols” entered " Erbil,” and in the following year “quitted the 
plain of Mughan it was “ the rich plain of Mogan,” at p. 93—on the Cas¬ 
pian, and sacked most of the towns of Albania, Georgia, and Great Armenia, 
the Queen Roussudan [This is the Ruzudan of p. 94, and Ruzutan of p. 167. 
Ru-tn-dujs was the name of the fortress in which the female ruler of Maraghah 
held her court, mentioned in para, i, p. 997, of note.], taking refuge in the 
fortress of “Ousaneth” of p. 132, but “Usaneth” of p. 167, etc. These 
events all refer to one and the same period of time. 

One must be credulous indeed to believe that a force, which at the outset 
only numbered 30,000 horse, or even double the number, as our author states, 
could have performed these exploits. The very fact of the amount of plunder 
brought along with them indicates a goodly number of beasts of burden or vehicles 
of some sort, unless their plunder was packed in a very small compass indeed, 
and must have hampered them in their Krimean journey, and on the Don, or a 
large portion of their small force must have been left in some secure position to 
guard it. Therefore, there can be no doubt but that this original force was greatly 
augmented by reinforcements of Mughals, and fresh recruits ; and the proba¬ 
bility is, that a number of the Turk and T%tt&r soldiery, which were dispersed 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions 'without a head, and some of those taken at 
the capture of cities and fortresses, must have been taken into pay or forced to 
serve, and this enabled the two Nu-ytns to bring their bloody raid to a successful 
termination. 

■ The great fault of our author here is that he does not give the e'vents in 
order as they happened, which makes it somewhat difficult to follow him in 
thin, otherwise, most interesting portion of his History, and which later his- 
toiian% especially the pro-Mu^bial ones, and such writers as D’Ohsson and 
others, seem to have bMn wholly unacquainted with. 
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tresses in repair, and surrounded the cities with ditches, and 
caused preparations to be made for war, and to defend the 
fortresses as far as lay in their power ; for every part was 
entrusted, by the Sultan, to the charge of some Malik, who 
had been [previously] appointed thereunto. 

The fortress of Tirmid * the Sultan entrusted to the 
[contingent] trobps of Sistan, the chief of whom was the 
Amir, Zangt-i-Abi-Haf?; and the Sarhang [standard- 
bearer] * Sam, and the Pahlawan [champion], Arsiah,* he 
despatched to the fortress of Walkh * of Tukharistan. the 
length and breadth of which fortress is about {o\yc farsangs 
[leagues]. The fortress of Bamian he gave to Amir ’Umr, 
the Bawardi; and likewise commanded Malik IJditiyar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of * All-i- Kh ar-post [the ass-skinned], 
the Ghuri, to proceed from Burshor [Purshor—Peshawar ?*] 
for the purpose of securing the city of Ghaznin* and to 
defend that territory. To Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain 
i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, who was in the fort and town 
of Sangah * of Ghur, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain son 
of 'Ali-i-Abi-’Ali,* he gave orders to garrison and put in 


' Tirmid or Tirmiz : two modes of writing this name, and both correct. 

* See note S’, page 103. 

» But few copies of the text have this name at all, and two copies have 
respectively a variation of it—Arsibah and Arsibah. 

< A different place altogether from BalJdl, for which it must not bfe 
mistaken. See page 1024. 

* It should not be lost sight of that Peshawar is a modem name. Up to the 
time of Akbar it was styled Bagram. The old capital of the province was 
Tahkal, west of the present city. Excavations are being made there at pre¬ 
sent, I understand, and I have no doubt but that some important archaeological 
discoveries will be made there. 

• The Bodleian and Ro. As. Soc. MSS. have "and DiMi" after Ghaznin, 
which proves how much their copyists knew of geography, or their carelessness, 
or they must have had very imperfect MSS. to copy from. 

r In some copies Hasan. ^usain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, is the 
same person as is mentioned at pages 394 and 417, who was set up as ruler 
over Ffruz-koh, aAer the death of Sultan’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, and just previous 
to the termination of the GhSri dynasty. He is also styled Sipah S&lar. 

• Sangah is the capital of Mandegh. See page 340. 

» The same person as mentioned at pages 391, 410, and 416, and several 
times in the account of the Shamsfah Sultans. Here is another proof, were 
any wanting, of an i^fat being used for son in the very same sentence with 
bin. Abt-’Alt was entitled gbuja’-ud-Diu, and he was the son of Tzz-ud-Dtn, 
Al-llusain, mentioned at page 338, and he was the father of ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
Mu^mmad, otherwise Ziyk-ud-Dxn, the Pearl of Qhur, and the last of its 
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order the fortresses of the territory of Qhur, and to use 
their utmost endeavours in the defence of that country. 
The Malik-ul-Kuttab [chief of secretaries], the IkhtiySr- 
ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-i [the engrosser of the 
Tughra or imperial signature], he despatched to the for¬ 
tress of Kaliun, and directed that the two famous Pah- 
lawans [champions] of Khurasan, whom they were wont 
to call the sons of the Sozan-gar,* should also proceed 
thither. Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Juzjant,* 
was located in the city of Hirat, and the fortress of Rwar 
was entrusted to the charge of the Pahlawan, Agil-ud-Din, 
the Nishapurt, the son-in-law of the Pahlawan, Mubarak, 
the Kurd. The fort of Na^ir Koh of Tal-kan was con¬ 
ferred upon the confidential retainers of Malik Shams-ud- 
Din-i-Utsuz, the Hajib, and the fortress of Rang of 
Guzarwan was made over to the vassals of Ulugh jKhan- 
i-Abi-Muhammad.* The fortresses of gharjistan were as¬ 
signed to Sh eran. the Amid [chief of the tribe] of the 
Abu Sahlan,^ and those of fifeur were entrusted to the 


Sultans, and this ^futb-ud-Dtn, ^usain, was the son of ’Alt, brother of the 
Pearl of Cxbur. 

• — Sozan-gar. One set of copies of the text, which almost always 

agree, in undoubted errors particularly, as I have several times mentioned 
before, all have —Yuz-Bak, which is Turkish, while these chiefs were 

all Tajsiks. This is. a specimen how copyists make errors, for is merely 

a careless error for —which words are more alike in MS. than In type. 

The meaning of soaan-gar literally is a needle-maker, but that evidently is not 
the meaning here, but the worker of a description of quilting for covering or 
B pr«»fling over beds or the like, in which flowers of various kinds are worked 
of silk and thread, termed soaanl. 

* Written JuijSnt in nearly every copy of the text, but Juzj&nl is correct 
here. The parts about Tulak formed what is called the Juzj&nSt, or the two 
JQzj&ns of the 'Arab writers, but Guzgan of the Tajstki. See note ^ page 
331 , para. ii. 

• The same personages as are referred to at pages 266, 281, 399, and 414. 

* One of the ’Arab tribes of which several, or a portion of several, settled in 

parts of Asia, towards the Jthun, at the time of the ’Arab conquest, and 
some of whom remain to this day. 

The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., in his criticisms on my account at 
the rulers of Lakhanawatt, contained in his “ Confriimiions to tk* Geography- 
and History of Bengal,’’ jovtMAi. Bengal Asiatic Society, VoL XLIV., 
page 280, note t, asserted that Skerdn by itulfis not a Mu^mModan name, 
■nA objected to my ‘ separating the name of the father of the Vlth 
Lakhaijiawatt [page 573] from that of his sons.’ Here is a proof that gaeita 
is a name by itself, and a Muhammadan name into the bargain. See also my 
H^y in the same Journal, Part I., Na III., for 1876. 

3 S 2 
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Maliks of Ghur. The city of Ftruz-koh was made over toi 
Malik Mubariz-t^d-Din,* the Sabzwa'rt.andthe fbrtTfilak was 
placed under the charge of the Amtr, Haba§ht-i-Nezah-war* 
[expert at the lance] ; and, in every fortress and city, the 
Sultan located one of the distinguished Maliks among the 
Turks and Taj^iks. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, fled towards 
Mazandaran, and the armies of Islam became dispersed 
and disorganized, the Qiingiz Kha n had taken complete 
possession of the territory of Samrkand, and had despatched 
a body of horse^ in pursuit of the Sultan; and other armies 
were despatched into various parts of Khurasan.* Arsalan 
^han of l^ialik,* who was a Musalman, and had [under 
him] about 6000 [horse-] men, all Musalmans and ’Ajamts, 
along .with Tulan, the Juzbt, and a Mughal force, was sent 
> against the fortress of Walkh of Tukharistan. whilst the 
Chingiz Kha n, himself, with the centre [main-body] of his 
host, advanced from Samrkand to the foot of the walls of 
the fortress of Tinnid, and attacked it.‘ After some days, 

'* He is tbe chief who so gallantly defended Hir&t many months' from the 
second attack of tbe Muglials, and perished in its defence. 

* He was famed for his skill at the lance or spear, his fa'vourite weapon, 
hence his appellation—the lance or spear-carrying, or the skilled at the lance 
or spear. See page 1059. 

r An army of 60,000 horse, as mentioned at page 987. 

* Including an army into ShiWSrazm, the operations against the capital of , 
which are narrated under the notide of T&alll, as JQjt 23 i&n's name is also 
written. 

* A i^arlugh Turk of the same tribe as Saif-ud-Din, 9 asan, the ^irlu^ 
[Maj.-Gen. A. Cunningham’s Indo-Scythian], only the former belonged to 
those who continued in their old country, while the latter belonged to those 
who emigrated to the southwards. See note *, pages 374 - 5 ' 

* Having passed the winter of 617 H. at Samrkand—thewinterof 1220 A.D.— 
the Chingir. S]]^, as soon as spring drew near, in the month of Zf-^ijjah, the 
last month of 617 H., and after he had despatched bis three sons into Ebwk- 
rasm, moved, with the bulk of his host, towards the J thun. He first reached 
Kakbshab ; and, in the pasture-litnds in that neighbourhood, remained during 
the summer, in order to fatten his horses, and, probably, imtil such time as the 
'water should be low enough to enable him to cross the Jthfin after destroying 
Tirmid, which was the next point of attack. When the summer came to an 
end, he set out afith his main army 1 ^ way of Timur k^a’h—from whence he 
despatched his son Tull, at the head of a great army against the cities and 
fortresses of Eburfisin—towards Tirmid. On drawing near it he despatched 
an agent to summon it to submit, and threatening the utmost severity in case 
of non-compliance. The people within, however, placing faith in the strength 
of their sralls—the waters of the Jtbun partly surrounded the fortress—refused 
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during which the Musalmans of Tirmid had fought many 
battles, and had sent great numbers of the Mughals to 
hell, and many Musalmans had been martyred and made 
captive, the people of Tirmid were reduced to helplessness * 
by the stones of [discharged from] the catapults of those 
accursed ones, and they abandoned the place; and that 
fortress fell into the hands of the Mu ghals ,. who martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants. 

From' thence [Tirmid] the Qhingiz Kha n despatched 
bodies of Mughal troops down towards Khurasan. Ghur. 
and Ghaznin ; and the passage downwards of every army 
of Mughals which he sent towards Khu rasan and Ghur 
used to be by the fortress of Nasir Koh of Tal-lfan.* 
The garrison used to come down from Na^tr Koh, and 
fall upon the troops and followers of the Mughal armies, 
and retake captives* and cattle, and despatch those ac¬ 
cursed ones to hell. These gallant exploits against the 

to do so, and prepared for a vigorous defence. Catapults were used on either 
side, and great energy was displayed by besiegers and besieged, but, on the 
tenth day—Alfi and some others say thq fifieenth-!-the Mughals, havin]g 
succeeded in destroying the defences, gained possession of the place by assault. 
It is very probable that our author’s account of the city having been evacuated 
is correct. 

Under pretence of selecting people for distribution, as usual, the inhabitants 
were driven out into the open country without the city, and all, both old uid 
young, male and female, were massacred. An aged female whom they were 
in the act of slaying on this occasion cried out, “ Do not slay me until I shall 
have given up to you a great pearl.” On making inquiry subsequently, they 
found she meant that she had Swallowed—in the figurative language of the 
original—“one of great value, like an oyster-shell, and like a pearl oyster- 
shell they treated her ; they opened her bowels and found it; and, after that, 
it was usual with them to treat their prisoners in this way, in hopes of finding 
jewels.” 

After this bloody feat, the Chingiz Shan, in 2 t' 9 ijjahof 617 K.—February, 
1221 A.D. [according to the pro-Mughal writers, but three months after 
according to our author—see page 1008—who was close by at the time, and 
whose statement is preferable here, and at that page of our author’s account 
it will be found], crossed the Jthua by the Tirmid ferry. Alfl says in the 
beginning of 618 H., which is mudi the same, since ^N^ijjah is the last 
month of the Musalman year. 

* Some copies have jt- which signifies a fissure or rent, particularly in the 
ground; some yt- which is the shortened form of , Mjyt. which cannot be 
rightand others, the oldest, as translated above. The letters U were 
left out by some copyists, hence the error. 

* In some copies, Nagr Koh. See note I, page 1009. 

* The Printed Text has "camels and cattle”—forj««l—^but camels 
come under the head of cattle I believe. 
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infidels by the having become frequent, a nume¬ 

rous force from the main body of the Mughal host was 
sent against the fortress of Na$ir Koh, and it invested that 
stronghold completely, and fighting began. Ul^lan,* the 
Juzbt, and Sa’di, the Juzbi, together with the son-in-law of 
the Qhingiz Kha n, which accursed one’s name was Fii^O,* 
the Nu-tn, and who had [under them] 45, OCX) horse, were 
likewise despatched to make inroads into various parts of 
Ghur and Kh urasan. The whole of the cattle and flocks 
that were around about the cities, towns, i^a$rs, and villages 
of Khurasan. Ghur. and the Garm-sir, fell into the hands of 
the Mughal forces ; and the country as far as the gate of 
,^aznin,the territories of Tukharistan. and the Garm-sir, was 
ravaged, and the greater part of the Musalman inhabitants 
were martyred and made captive. During this same year, 
617 H., for a period of eight months, the Mughal troops 
continued to carry their devastations into different parts ; 
and, at this period, the writer of this TabakAt, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the fortress of Tulak, and the writer’s brother 
was in the city and fortress of Firuz-koh. In this year 
likewise, a Mughal army came before the fort of Astiah of 
Ghur. and for the space of eleven days vigorously attacked 
it. Within this fortress was an Amir and feudatory, the 
Sipah-Salar [Leader of Troops], Taj-ud-Din, Habashi.*-i- 
’Abd-ul-Malik,* Sar-i-Zarrad. He was a great Malik with 
ample resources, but, as the decree of destiny had come, he 
entered into an accommodation with the Mughals, and went 
unto them. They took him to the presence of the Chingiz 
Kh an, and he bestowed upon him the title of Kh usrau' 

* In a few copies Ushliini which is also correct, f and gh being inter* 
changeable. 

* The same as mentioned at page 387, and farther on. The Cltingiz SltSn 
had many sons-in-law. 

* The pro-Mughal historians either did not know of these different expedi¬ 
tions or have concealed them because the Mughals were so often bMten. 
It is very significant to find that they are not to be found in any othtr work 
wkalevtr tave tkt fresent one, and hence, hitherto, this "honey ” has not been 
ntilized. 

* Not an Ethiopian : it is a by-name here. See note *, page 368. 

* He is the brother of Malik ^usSm-ud-Dtn, ^usain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar- 
i-ZarrSd, mentioned at page 417. See also pages 394 and 1002. 

’ A king, a prince, a just leader, any sovereign of pomp and magnificence. 
Thi% very probably, is the person whom the pro-Mughel writers mistake for 
Melik Shhn of Hirkt. See qpte *, page 987, para. 4. 
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[Prince] of GJiur, showed him great honour, and sent him 
back again in order that he might, by means of accommo¬ 
dation, cause the other strongholds to be given up. On 
his coming back again, after the Chingiz Khan defeated 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, Khwarazm Shah, on the 
banks of the river Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Habashi-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, deserted the Mughals, and engaged in 
battle with them, and attained the reward of martyrdom. 

In this same year likewise, the army of Mughals under 
the Juzb!, U^lan, appeared before the gate of the city of 
Firuz-koh, and attacked it with great ardour for the space 
of twenty-one days, but did not succeed in getting posses¬ 
sion of it, and they withdrew baffled in their attempt. 
When the winter season drew near, and the snow began to 
fall upon the mountains* of GhQr, the Mughal forces turned 
their faces from Kh urasan towards Mawara-un-Nahr. The 
number of the Mughal army which was in Ghur, Mughals 
and renegades included, was about 20,000 horse,* and the 
route of that force lay by the foot of the fortress of Tulak, 
and, for a period of eight months,* a force from that army 
used to carry their raids up to the foot [of the walls] of 
that fortress, and the veteran warriors of that fort—and 
this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was among those holy-warriors 
—the Almighty’s mercy be upon them !—used to join 
issue with those infidels, in such wise that it used to be 
impossible for the infidels to come near the fort; and at 
times during that eight months, all the day long, the Mughal 
troops continued to prowl around the foot of the fortress. 

Trustworthy persons related that there were so many 
Musalman captives in the hands of the Mughal infidels, 
that they had selected, for the Chingiz Khan specially, 
12,000 young virgins, who followed [the troops] on foot 

• TTie Printed Text, and a few of the more modem Jl/S. copies, have Jli,! 
—peoples, families, etc., instead of JW—mountains. 

* This may have been a part of Arsalan EJ^an’s force, or of FfVu’s, or, 
possibly, a separate force altogether. 

< One of the best and oldest copies of the text has eight days here instead of 
eight months, while another, immediately after the word month, has “days” 
also. The sequel proves that in the first case months are correct, and days 
after, as rendered alx>ve. The Mughals and their Musalman Turkish allies 
Kmalned in those parts the whole period, from the end of one winter to the 
commencement of the next, during which time, /or days toget/ur, they used to 
prowl about Tiilak, awaiting an opportunity of attacking or surprising it. 
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The Almighty deliver them out of their hands, and, in His 
wrath, take vengeance upon the infidels, and annihilate 
them I 

ACCOUNT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER JIIJLON BY THE 

CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of the year 6i8 H. 
came round, the Mughal hosts, a second time, were des¬ 
patched into different parts of Kh ura«t 5 n. Gh ur. and Gh ar- 
jistan; and, as the route of the Mughal armies used to 
be before the fortress of Na^ir Koh of XAlkan,* the holy- 

* I have now come to a point where a very great and serious blunder has 
been made by some of the writers, who, under the Il- Kha nian—the Mu^ial 
sovereigns of Persia—the descendants of the Chingir Kh an^ wrote their 
general historic, in which the conquests of the Mugbals are given in con> 
siderable detail, and, consequently, other historians who follow them have 
generally repeated this grave error, and the fact of its being undoubtedly such 
I shall, I believe, fully demonstrate. It must cause a rectification of maps, 
and will overturn some very pretty geographical theories recently put forth in 
some elaborately illustrated and printed books, which theories hang upon the 
error in question. 

Taking some of my notes from the pro^Muglial writers to illustrate the 
inroad of the SaljuVs, and the life of Sultan J ala.l-ud-Din, I have, myself, 
been led into a slight error, at pages 94 and 130, of supposing all three places 
to be written as I found them, and as the authors themselves appeared to 
have imagined, or the scribes for them, in the same way, and was partly led 
away by Ousele/s translation of Ibn-HauVal, but even then had my doubts 
on the point, at pages 290^ 376, 398, 399, and other places ; however, after 
examining the MasAlik wa Mamalik, I found that there was a great differ¬ 
ence between the places, and corrected it accordingly, but I little imagmed 
what these grave mistakes on the part of the pro-Mu{^l writers would lead 
to here, and what blunders they would commit in consequence. 

The error is that of entirely ignoring the existence of Tal-^an——of 
EhurSsan, and mistaking XA^'V^n——of Tukharistan, east of ^unduz, 
for it. The latter place figures in our modem maps, including Col. J. T. 
Walker’s last, under the incorrect name of Talikhan, but the word has no kb 
in it, and never had. 

This error on the part of these Muhammadan historians is the more to be 
wondered at, because some of them describe the situation of XM-kan suffi¬ 
ciently correctly to prove that it is the very place referred to above by our 
author, but in no other are such details given. The author of the Jfimi’-ut- 
TawArfkll—the earliest of the pro-Mugbal writers referred to—says Xal- 
Tfin was an exceedingly strong place, seven days’ journey from BalUi. The 
FanAkati, who is very brief, says the Chingiz Khfin proceeded from Balkh 
to the fort of Tie-^an [V and ^ being interchangeable] and captured it. In 
the Raufat-u$-$afa and Habfb-us-Siyar, it is “ Xal-Van, situated on a lofty 
hill called Koh-i-Nuhrah ”—the Mountain or Hill of Silver, after a silver 
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warriors of that fortress used to display valour and self- 
devotion. This circumstance coming constantly to the 
hearing of the Qhingiz Khan, and the forc^ sent against 
that stronghold being unable to g^in possession of it, and 
it being impossible to capture it, he crossed the Jitiun for 
the purpose of taking it,* and pitched his camp on the 
Pushtah [mdund] of Nu’man and in the Bayaban [unculti¬ 
vated plain], of Ka’b ’’ which is between Taiwan and Balkh. 

* He did not proceed against it at first, in perscw, bat, snbsequentiy, on 
finding' the troops he had detached for the purpose could not capture the 
fortress as expiained a iittle farther on. 

To the south of what appears in CoL J. T.' Walker's map as ** Dasht-i> 
Chill,” both words, dasht and diul, being precisely of the same meaning—a 
desert, plain, wilderness, uninhabited tract, etc. The Pnihtah-i-Nu’mkn lay 
in about Lat. 36'° 20*, Long. 64** 40'. 


mine—and that it was "situated between M»rw and and, in this, the 

TirtJdt-i'Alff agree. The Tirt](]i-i>Gu^dah 
also giyes the name and situation correctly. 

This may also be quite correct; but or might also, in MSS., be 

mistaken for ijfjVU and 1 am inclined to think that is a mistake for the 

other, as our author was not likely to pass over such a matter as silver>mines 
without referring to it 

The older historians and geographers describe both places most distinctly. 
Baiha^t says "Sultkn Mas’ud on the way from Balkh to Sarakbs reached 
im-k&n and that lUonarch’s defeat by the Saljuks occurred in that vicinity. 
Ibn-^^ukal says Jae~kdn of TuklUristan is seven days’ journey from Badakh- 
while " Jal-^n of Shurasan is three stages, i.e. three days’ journey 
from Marw>ar>Rud [now, Murgh-ab], and the same distance from gl^war- 
Abu-I-Fid& says “ the city of ^l-kan, once a flourishing place, did 
not exist at this period, but merely a citadel built on Nukrah Koh by a prince 
of Tukhkristan, on account of a silver mine which it enclosed.” Ibn-al-Wardt 
[Hylander : Lundse, 1823] says :—“ a'**'*^' [at-Xil-kan] Urbs in Chor&s&n vel 
Irik el Ajem (in utraque enim regione urbes ejus nominis sitae).” There was 
another place so called in ’lTak*i*’Ajam, as Ibn-al-Wardl says. The M asAlik 
WA Mamalik, a work of undoubted authority, says, " From Balhh to Shiwar- 
is three markaiah or stages, and, from the latter place to pU-kAn, three 
stages, and from Tal-kan to Marw-or-RQd three stages, pil-kin lies among 
and has running water and gardens. A river runs between it and 
Marw.ar>Rud which is crossed by a bridge.-” It is often mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with Faryib and Marw-ar-Rud. See page 378. In another pl^e 
it is said " Tae-kdn [which has been mistaken for Tal-kAn] is the largest city 
..f Tnlrharistan. which js a district of BalUb amd is situated in a plain near 
hills ** watered by a considerable river. ” In the various maps also in 
that work the position.of Tal-kan is plainly indicateiL If we turn to Wood’s 
work “ A Jonm^ to-/A* Source of the Oxus," new ed., pages 153 to 157, 
we shall find his description agree with what is stated in the MasAlik-Wa- 
MamAlik respecting its situation, and it proves, beyond a doubt, from the 
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When the aflfairs of the people of the fortress of Na^tr 
Koh came to a crisis, they resigned their hearts to martyr* 

physical nature of the country around, that, what he—led away by the mode 
of writing the name, as given by Elphinstone, and others—calls Talikhan and 
Taulikhaun was not the place invested and destroyed by the Muglials. It is a 
place distant from any hills, and not so situated that “ every Mughal army 
pMissing to and fro between Khurasan and Qhur must, necessarily, pass at the 
foot of the fortress,” as our author says. To crown the whole, at pageii47, 
he mentions “^ie-Van of ™ connexion with Walwalij, as a wholly 

different place. 

Thn. TCh allcan. too, notices two Tal-hans—Tal-^an of TOiumsSn. and Til* 
han of K^wtn, but not Tae-Van of Tukharistan; and, after describing the 
vowel points, says : ** Tal-Van is the name of two cities, one in Ehuraskn, and 
the other a dependency of K^uiwtn, and contiguous to the fortress of Ala>mut. ” 

Elphinstone appears to have known nothing of Tal-han of Ehuriisan, 
and refers to T£e-Van of Ku»duz, as Taulikhaun. Col. Yule, in his "Eissay 
on the Geography, etc. of the Oxus,” in the second edition of Capt. Wood’s 
“ Journg/" p. xxvi, refers to both places by one and the same name— 
“ TiUkin on the Murghib," and “Tilik&n, on the borders of Badakshdn,” 
but, at p. xxxi. he mentions “ the more open country below, Tdikdn (or 
Tilikin), and Balkh,” etc. j and, at p. xxxiii, refers again to Tdlikdn, Auf of 
H allfh . as the fortress invested by “ Chinghiz,” which, of course, is incorrect. 
TSe-^&n of BadakhallSn again is often mentioned in that excellent work the 
Asftr-ul-Bilid. As to the Hayatilah see note *, page 433. 

Elliot (Vol, II. p. $78) falls into the same errors as others. He sajrs 
“ Tdia&n —a city of Tukhdristdn between Balkh and Merv, three days’ 
journey from the latter. There is another town of the same name east of 
Kunduz. The Tdfikdn of Tukhdristdn is the one most frequently mentioned,” 
etc. It is however precisely the reverse, and Tukllfiristi^ was situated east 
of BalJcli, while Marw is v>est, in £ 3 iurSs£n. Tal-Van hitd ceased to be 
known as “a city” or town prior to the time of the Chingiz 'KbSn- 

As the clearing up of this terrible error is necessary, I will show how such 
like mistakes are brought about. P^tis de la Croix's “History of Gen- 
GHIZCAN THE GREAT,” which is one of the cabbage gardens to which manu¬ 
facturers of histories have recourse for padding, at page 283, says, that Sult&n 
Jalal-ud-Dtn dwelt many weeks in the city of Bale, where he got together some 
troops, and this it was that “ displeased Genghiscan against its people.” This 
is a blunder, and his own. Jalal-ud-Dfn was never at Balkh at this period : 
“ Bale ” is an error for QhRzntn. He gives no authority for his statement in 
the margin, but, soon after, begins to quote “Abulfarag,” and ‘‘Mirconde.” 
After Twiving up a deal of his own with a little from oriental writers, he says, 
at page 286, quoting “Fadlallah” as well as “ Abulfar^,”—“ After the Mogul 
Emperor h^ thus reduced the city of Bale to his ob^ience, he sent detach¬ 
ments out of his army to India [this is incorrect: Qhur and those parts are 
referred to by the writers he quotes], and Persia, and left a considerable port 
of bis troops in Transoxiatia to keep it in awe, whilst he went to Tbearestan, 
to besiege the city of Talc2>.n (sic), which was but seven days’ journey from 
BcUc [here he has mixed up his own remarks], and was esteenfbd the strongest 
city in all Asia [his own] for its situation, it being built on a very steep moun¬ 
tain [which Xiic-kkn of TukbaristSn is not] called Nocreceuh . . . whilst Tssli 
went to execute his father’s cornmands, Genghizcan planted the engines before 
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dom, and washed their hands- of all hope of life. Three 
months prior to the occurrence of the capture of the for¬ 
tress, and their attainment of the glory of martyrdom, the 
whole of them, by mutual consent, donned deep blue 
[mourning] garments, and used to repair daily to the g^eat 
masjid of the fortress, and would repeat the whole Kur’an, 
and condole and mourn with each other; and, after doing 
all this, they used to pronounce benediction on and bid 
farewell to each other, and assume their arms, and engage 
in holy-warfare with the infidels, and despatch many of the 
Mughals to hell, and some among themselves would attain 
martyrdom. 

On the Qliingiz Khan, the Mughal, becoming aware of 


Talcan (sic), etc. .... he caused to be made, with all speed, a great number 
of grappliivg-irons, long nails, hooks, ladders, and ropes, to ascend the Rock 
[this cannot possibly be applied to Tae-kan of i^unduz or Tu](btinstan, lying 
in a plain] . . . animated by the remembrance of the fatigues they had 
suffered for seven months past, which time the siege lasted,'* etc. Talcan was 
situated between Merou and Bale [here he is quite right] and dependent on 
Tocaristan [this is his own, and is wrong] .... The first city of this name 
was not standing in the time of Genghizcan, and there was nothing l^ but the 
Citadel, which a prince of Tocarestan [one of the Shansabant rulers of yukh- 
firistan and B&mian] had caused to be built on the top of the mountain 
Nocrecouh, so called'because of the mines of silver which it enclosed," eta From 
the above extract it will be perceived how such errors have been brought about. 

Of modem writers, I find Thomas is the most correct as to the position of 
yil-k&n, but he spells the word incorrectly—“Tilakin” Journal Ro. As. 
Soc.," vol. xvii. p. l88, “ On the coins of the Rings of Ghazni”'\ ; and again, 
at page 208 :—“This is the Talakin in Juzj^ [Jawzjin?], which must not be 
confounded with the city of the same name or nearly similar name in Tokhdristin, 
situated to the eastward of Kunduz . . . The second city is discriminated in 
many of the early geographical authorities, by the indep>endent orthography 
of ” The 'Arabic J 1 is not however always, or even often, prefixed 

to the name except in 'Arabic books. The advantageous position for a per¬ 
manent camp chosen by the Chingiz E]^n at the Pushtah-i-Nu’man can be 
seen at a glance on looking at a good map, but this position did not secure it 
from an attack firom the fortress of Aghiyar of Qharjistan, mentioned at page 
1072, when the Chingiz Shan set out towards Ghazntn in pursuit of Sultan 
JalUl-ud-Dfn, after the latter had repeatedly overthrown the Mughal forces 
opposed to him. The fact of this attack from Aghiyar also still further tends 
to prove the position of the great camp mentioned farther on, and, con¬ 
sequently, the mistaking of Tal-kan, of Khurasan for Tae-kiin of Sunduz east 
of Balkh involves a blunder of only about 360 miles too far to the east, yal-kan 
is,undoubtedly, the place visited by the Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang, under 
the name of “Ta-la-kien” on the confines of “ Po-la-si” [not “ Persia," for 
F 5 rs, which is anglicized Persia, only applies to a province, and not to IrSn], 
and lay on the great caravan route between Turkistan, Bukhara, by Tirmid 
and Balkh, to Hirat and KhurasSn. See also pages 378 and 398. 
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the severity of the conflict carried on by these warriors of 
the faith, he moved from the Pushtah of Nu'man ag^nst 
the fortress in person, and the attack commenced. On 
one side of the fortress, where the upper gateway was 
situated, they had excavated a ditch in the rock, and the 
Mughals, with stones from their catapults, battered down 
the bastion at that point, and filled in the ditch, and 
effected a breach to the extent of about a hundred ells.* 
Still the Mughal forces were unable to take the fort; but 
the Q^ingiz Kha n, through excessive rage, swore his ac¬ 
customed oath that he would take that fortress on horse¬ 
back.* For a period of fifteen days more fighting, was 
carried on, until an even passage was made,' so> that the 
capture of the fort of Na$ir Koh might be effected. 

When the Mughal cavalry charged into the fortress, 500 
men of the defenders of the place, tried warriors, formed in 
a compact body, and sallied forth from the gateway of the 
Koh-i-Jan!nah * [Jantnah mountain] of Taiwan, and threw 
themselves upon the Mughal army, broke through its 
ranks, and cut their way out. As mountains and ravines 
were close by, some of them attained martyrdom, but the 
greater number escaped in safety.* 

The Qhingiz Kha n destroyed that fortress, and caused 
the whole of [the rest of] the inhabitants * to be martyred. 
May God reward them I 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMING OF SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, 

MANG-BARN!, son OF SULTAN l^U^AMMAD, KHWA- 

RAZM SUAH, to GHAZNIN, AND THE EVENTS THAT 

BEFELL HIM THERE. 

Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, sent his commands 

* When ells occur, the English ell is referred to. 

* He had to wait for Tulf Elian, whom he had ordered to rqoin him with 
his forces from HirUt, before he could succeed in taking the place, according 
to the Rautpat-u9-$afa, I^btb-us-Siyar, and some others. 

* By filling the ditch and levelling the walls. 

* That is to say, the gateway facing the Jantnah—in Mnne copies, Jantah— 
mountain. 

* The pro-Muglial writers say that it was taken after seven months, .that 
not a soul was left alive within it, and that it was razect to the' ground. If 
any place was entitled to be named Mau>b^t^ it was this. 

* Great fortresses, often miles in circumference, with towns within their 
walls. What they were may be seen from the sketches of Paptain Hart, Dr. 
Atkinson, and'in Sale’s " Jaldl-dbad." 
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to Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, son <Sf 'All-i-J^ar- 
post‘ [the ass-skinned], the ^luri, a man of experience, a 
valiant warrior, and of considerable firmness, who, some 
time previously, for a jperiod of ten [two ?] years, had held 
out the fortress of Na^tr Koh of Talkan, against the forces 
of Kh warazm ^ah,” and who, in Gh ur and IQ^urasan, had, 
consequently, become famed and renowned, and whose line 
was of the great Maliks of ^hur, to set out from Bur^hor ^ 
[Purshor—Peshawar ?], which was his fief, and proceed to 
Qj^znin ; and, when he arrived there, the forces of Islam 
turned their faces towards him. , In the capital city of 
Ghaznin, great numbers of troops assembled, in such wise, 
that about 130,000 horse, all brave soldiers and completely 
armed, were mustered with the intention of undertaking 
this important enterprise, that he should organize the 
army, and suddenly fall upon the forces of the Chingiz 
Kh an who was then encamped at the Pushtah *-i-Nu’man, 
and [endeavour to] overcome him. 

He [Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Khar-post] 
was constantly occupied in organizing the army, and in 
the equipment of his train; and those grandees and dis¬ 
tinguished men of Khwarazm. who had become severed 
from the service of Sultan Muhammad, were coming to 
him at j^azntn. Sljihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, the Sarakhsi.* who 
was the Wazir of the kingdoms of Ghaznin and Ghur on 
the part of the Kh warazm ^ah, came to Ghaznin. There 
was [also] at Ghaznin a Kot-wal [l^eneschal], whom they 
used to style Sal^-ud-Din, who was of the kasbah [town] 
of Gird-gan,* in conformity with the command of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah. Malik Kha n of Hirat, who, 
at the time of flying [from thence], had proceeded towards 
Sistan, when the hot season set in, turned his face towards 
Gh aznin. and news from Kh ur^an was received respecting 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, that he was coming to 
Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb. the Wazir, in secret, had 

* " Ass-skinned ” or of " Ass-like skin.” It is a nickname. See pages 286 
and 1003 . 

* When Ghur was independent. 

^ In some copies, by way of Burslior. See note *, page 1002. 

* Or Puaht, which is the same in signification. 

* See page 285. 

* In a few copies of the text-*B,VijJ—Kodakan, or Godag^.. 
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now devised a treacherous plot with l^alS|^-ud*Din, the Kot* 
VfSl, and had prepared a banquet and in^ted Malik Mu- 
hammad-i-Khar-post to this convivial entertainment, and 
$alah-ud-Din, the Kot-wal, assassinated that Malik-i-Qb^^ 
with a knife; and the army which he had gathered together 
became dispersed.'* 

• As our author has not entered into detail here, the following may tend to 
elucidate the events of this period, but, in some particulars, it differs consi¬ 
derably from his account, though he is certainly worthy of credit, as he was 
living in those parts at the period in question. 

The disloyal conduct of Malik Mu^uunmad, ’Alt-i-Kliar-post, towards 
Malik TOian of ^irSt, brought about his own downfall. 

The Jahan-Kush^ says that, when Sultan Mutiammad, Shwarazm Sbih, 
fled from the banks of the river of Balkh, where he was encamped [on dis¬ 
covering disaffection among some of his Turkish troops, and a plot to deliver 
liitn over to the Mug]xals],Yamln [our author*s Malik E 2 |an—^which is his correct 
name, and whose was Yamln-ul-Mulk—i. e. the right arm of the country], 
Malik—the feudatory of Hirat and its dependencies, having proceeded thither 
as directed, but unable to remain, retired from thence—which must have hap¬ 
pened soon after the departure of the Mugbals under Jabah [Yamah] and 
Swldae [Sahudah], on their way towards Ntaliabur—by way of the Garm-str. 
At this time, ’All-i-Kbar-post, the Qhurt, was at QJiaanah on the part of the 
SultOn, with a force of 20,000 men ; and, when Yamtn Malik arrived within 
two or three stages of Gh aznah and encamped at Surah [';[>-•], he despatched 
an agent to Muhammad son of 'Alt, saying, “ assign us grazing ground [for the 
horses and other cattle], so that we—thou and I—may continue together [for 
mutual support], since the Sultan has fled towards 'IrSh, and the Mughals and 
Tattirs have entered Khurasan, in order that we may see what may occur in 
the SultSn’s affairs." 

At this time, the Sl pnw« -ul-Mulk, Shihab-ud-Din [ghihSb-ud-Dfn-i-Alb just 
mentioned in the text above. See also page 2 fl 5 ]i Sarakhst, who was the 
Wazfr, [one of the Wadrs?] of the Sultan, was likewise at Ghuznah; and$alah- 
ud-Dfn, the Nisat, who was Kot-wal [Seneschal] of the fortress and city, was 
likewise located there. From this it appean that Muhammad, son of *All-i- 
Ehar-post, was merely feudatory of the province, and the Kot-wal was in inde¬ 
pendent command. The Khar-post and the Umra [of his troops] in reply to the 
Yamtn MaUk’s [the Yamm-ul-Mulk’s] request, sent answer : “ We areGhiirls 
and you are a Turk, and we cannot enter into connexion with you. The Sul¬ 
tan bac assigned fiefs and grazing grounds to each one : let each of us therefore 
continue in his own locality until we see what may arise.*' This is a specimen 
of one out of the many similar causes of the Mughal successes, and the ruin of 
the Musalm'kn empire, and—like some modem Catos, who exclaim ; " Perish 
our Indian Empire "—the faction of Qhazntn would rather see the Musalm£n 
nila extinguished than their own selfishness and ambition frustrated. 

Agents on several occasions passed between them, but no agreement was come 
to ; and the Ghurf faction was obstinate in its refusal. As might have b^n 
expected, the Sbams-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, and the SeneschM, §alah-ud-Dtn, 
conspired against the Khar-post, saying; “these Qhurts are disaffected towards 
the Sultan, and refuse to allow Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk], who it the 
Sultan’s kinsman, to enter the Qhaznah territory. ” The whole of the forces of 
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Qhaiinah were then collected together, encamped within half a fitnang of the 
city ; and the Shmw-ul-Mulk and $alkh-ud-Dtn, who were among them, con¬ 
spired against Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i- 2 Qxar*post. They invited him to a 
feast, at a garden near by, when $alah-ud-Din, seizing the opportunity, stabbed 
him with his dagger and slew him. After having killed the Shar-ptost, the 
Shams-ul-Mulk, and $alah-ud-Dtn, before the deed became known, succeeded 
in throwing themselves into the city, and secured the citadel; and the Ohuifs 
became disunited, and, after two or three days, Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul- 
Mulk] arrived at Gh aznah and assumed authority. 

Soon after came news that the Chingiz. TCha n had reached TSl-han, 
and 2000 or 3000 Mughals—20,000 or 30,000 more likely—came in search 
of Yamtn Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] by way of the Garm-str. He sallied 
out with a body of troops to encounter them ; but they, finding him too 
strong for them, did not venture to stand against him, anti made a hasty 
retreat. Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk] pursued them as far as Bust and 
Tigtn- 3 .bad ; but the Mug^ls had gone off in the direction of Hirat, and he, 
by way of H^u^dar, proceeded into the gho istan—the Salt Desert between 
Hirat, the H^uhistan, and Sijistan. 

He had taken along with him the Waztr, the Sha ms-ul-Mulk^ and impri¬ 
soned him in the fort of Kajuran of Bust and Tigtn-abad, and had left $alkh- 
ud-Din, the Seneschal, in charge of the citadel of Ghazntn ; but, after the 
departure of Yamtn Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk], the people of Ghgz ntn rose 
against $alah-ud-Din, slew him, and gibbeted him. There were at Ghazntn^ at 
this time, two brothers, natives of Tirmiz, the Raf t-ul-Mulk, and the ’Umdat-ul- 
Mulk [these are, however, titles not patronyms], and they became the directors 
of affairs ; and, having gathered together a large following, acquired the whole 
power. The Ekalj tribe [a section, see page 539 and note *, para. 2], and 
Turkmans, in great numbers, coming from MSwara-un-Nahr and - Kh urgsan, 
congregated at Parghawar, and their Sar-Khel, or Leader, was Saif-ud-Din, 
AghraV, who, in the Jami’-ut-TawartUi, is called a Turkman. The Raft-ul- 
Mulk was desirous of moving against them, so that he might acquire ptower in 
Hindustan [sic in MSS., but the provinces on the Indus, p>art of the present 
Punjab, is meant]. He accordingly assembled his forces, and marched against 
them ; but he was overthrown by the Rkalj and Turkmans, and killed with 
most of his followers. His brother, the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk, was left in chargeat 
Gh azntn during his absence. 

The A’gam-ul Mulk, also styled the A’gam Malik in the Jahan-Kuabae, 
who was the son of 'Imad-ud-Dtn of Balkh, as mentioned above by our 
author, who was the [here signifying that he held the fief and ruled 

over it] of Nangrahar, and Malik Sher. the Hakim of Kabul, with the Ghurt 
trooprs of the Sulpan, who had gathered around them [they were Gh firfa 
themselves], marched up>on Qbaznin, and invested the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk in the 
fort, which is in the middle of the city. After they had placed catapults against 
it, and besieged it for forty days, they captured the fortress j but, on the very 
same day, arrived the Shams-ul-Mulk. the Waztr, whom Sulpan Jaial-ud-Dtn, 
flying towards Qhazntn by way of Khurasan [see note % prage 286], had released 
on reaching the fort of KajuiSn, in which Yamtn Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk] 
had confined him, and had sent on, in advance, to preprare for his reception at 
Qbazntn. A week after, the SulpSn himself arrived and trooprs began to 
rally ronnd him from all quarters, as already related under his reign, and as 
will be itoticed farther on. 
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had retired before the Mughal forces and come to Gha zntn. 
and, from thence, returned again towards the Garm-str 
with the intention of proceeding to Ststan. On the way 
thither, he conferred the territory of Butshor [Putshor] upon 
Ra^t-ul-Mulk ; and, when Ra?!-ul-Mulk came to Ghazntn 
for the purpose of proceeding to Burshor [Purshor]. the 
people of Ghazntn kept him there. Subsequently to that, 
however, Razt-ul-Mulk set out towards Burshor [Pursljor], 
and the troops of the Ighra^* [tribe] which were there 
[congregated] put Razt-ul-Mulk to flight. After he had 
withdrawn from thence the A'^cam Malik,* the Sipah-Salar 
[Leader of Troops], the son of Tmad-ud-Din of Bal kh. who 
was Amtr of Nagrahar [Nangrahar], seized Razt-ul-Mulk, 
and detained him. Suddenly, Sul(an Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mang- 
barnt, arrived in the Ghazntn [territory], upon which they 
[’Imad-ud-Dtn and his partizans] slew Razt-ul-Mulk; and, 
shortly after, Sulfan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bamt, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, reached Ghazntn.* 

Numerous troops joined them, consisting of Turks, Ghufts. 
TajzikSfKhalj. and^uzz, and a great army collected. From 
^azntn, they pushed forward towards Tukharistan, and 
routed an army of Mughals whith were before the walls of 
the fortress of Walishtan,* and came back aigain [toGhazntn]. 

* In some modem copies of the text, this name appears without the point 

over ^ as and in one with the point omitted. Some modem his¬ 
torians, and writers of lesser calibre, have consequently jumped at the conclu¬ 
sion that these men were or natives of 'Iral^—Babylonia. They did 

not apparently know that ’IrilV cannot be so written, but jl,* The word 
above as it now stands without a point over i is merely the plural form of 
' AraV—cb*—signifying, juice, essence, etc., and* that, of course, is wrong. 

The latest, and most amusing mistake on this subject is contributed by Sur¬ 
geon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., inabook entitled "Afghanistan and the Afghans” 
written for the present Afghan crisis, in which he says, quoting some transla¬ 
tion probably (page 18$), that “Changiz at the time of his invasion found the 
Peshawar valley held by Irac or Persian (sic) troops.” When, however, 
fShalat Afghans are not Afglians but Khilieh Turks [the Hhalj tribe is possibly 
referred to], and “ Tarim ” are “ Ghaljis,” and “ Sabaktaghin ” is the “ founder 
of Ghazni,” what may we not expect? 

lire word *lghta]f, as written by our author, is confirmed by the Jahan-Kualifle 
and other Histories; and there is not the shadow of a doubt that the T^iraV 
were Turks, and, moreover, that they were a section of the great tribe of 
Shalj, as stated in the account of Sultan Jalkl-ud-Dtn. 

'* See note *, page loai, where he is referred to. 

* On the 17th of —the last month—617 H. 

* The name of this place has been mistaken by many anthors, who follow 
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Md copy from each other, and they have turned it into Walfen—jjU'j—which, 
in ^S.f Is not so very ditierent from but that a careless copyist might 
the gh—entirely, seeing that the three shoulders—if they may be 

so called—in the letter, in its intermedia! form in a word———are made one 
of in AfS,, thus—^UUIj—and might put the two points of —t —unJtr instead 
of over the letter, and thus make it <—i^ which has been done in the cases in 
question. Our author, then in his 29th year, and his predecessor, the ^aiha^t, 
both of Whom M*ere n^ives of these par^s, and government officials, must 
have known the names of such prominent places correctly. They continually 
refer to WSliglitan [in the printed text of the BaihaVt, howeyer, the three 
points of — have been left out] as well as to Walwalij, as totally distinct places, 
but no such place as WaliSn is ever referred to. It is an undoubted error, as 
well as the supposed siege of Bimian, as I shall presently show. 

Now let us examine what the different writers, generally quoted, say on the 
subject; for the clearing up of this serious error is a matter of necessity. I 
must first, however, refer to a European writer. 

PiTis DE LA Croix, in his Life of “ Gengkizean," quotes a number of 
authors, some of whom are undoubtedly good, and some of little or no 
authority, but the earliest wrote about a century after 'our author, who was 
the Chingiz JQiSn’s contemporary. Some of the originals (quoted by P. de 
la Croix), such as I could obtain access to on the spur of the moment, I have 
examined, and I find that, very often, they are not correctly quoted The 
Nisawl’s Life of Jalal-ud-Dfn, I have not had access to, but I ani convinced 
the author could not have made some statements which he has had the credit 
of. I will first notice P. de la Croix, in juxtaposition with some of his chief 
authorities : for all I have not space. 

Quoting “Abulfarag” and “Mirconde,” he tells us that "Genghizcan,” 
after taking Talcan, put his troops in motion against Samian, and was still 
waiting for news of his troops, sent after GelaUHdin towards India (Ghur and 
the tracts between the Oxus and Gh azntn are meant, but some troopis were 
subsequently sent east of the Indus. See note *, page 293 and piage 297]. Then 
[Mirconde] that, “ hearing Gelaleddin was at Ghazna, he hastened his march to 
surprise him, but was stopped in Zabulestan by the garrison of Samian, which 
he hoped to take without opposition.” He had just begun to batter the place 
when news reached him that the leaders of the farces he had sent towards 
India [this is his own, as the sequel proves, or Marraschi ”] had been 
defeated, and then De la C. quotes the Nisawi’s History to the effect that, 
" two or three days after Gelaleddin got to Ghazna, he learnt that the Moguls 
were near by and investing Caiidahar.” This is quite enough to stamp this 
quotation as incorrect, for there was no such name known to BaihaVi, or to 
our author, at that p>eriod, and for very many years after, as l^ndahar— 
without taking into account its position from Qhaznln—although the site is 
undoubtedly ancient. It is protxibly identical with Ti^n-abad, mentioned at 
p>age 448. Then we are told that : "Emin Malic was come out of Hirat to 
watch the Moguls,” and that “ Schamteddin commanded in the city for him," 
after De la Croix had just befone said that Sehamseddin had usurpied p}ossession 
of it, and that “ he had surprised this city in the absence of Emin Malcc ” [see 
page 1013 of this translation], while the facjt i^as that, at this time, Hirat had 
been taken by Tult Shan, and had received a Mughal Shahnah or Intendant. 
Then^ again quoting the Nisawt, as he says " Emin Malec consented ” to 
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join his sovereign, and they now moved to relieve Candahar “before the 
citadel was taken,” and “surprised the Moguls, who had already taken and 
plundered the to-wn,” and drove them oflf with great slaughter, “the town 
being full of dead bodies of Moguls and Tartars.” All the Mogul army at 
Candahar perished I The Sultan “repaired Candahar,” and “returned to 
Ghazna." 

I have no opportunity, at present, of examining the Nisawl’s History, but 
I feel certain that no such name as the city of RlandahSr will be found in it, 
unless the interpolation of some more modem writer or copyist; and further 
that it will not be found in any History of that period. E^ndalUlr adjoins the 
tract called the Zamtn-i-Diwar, which Baihal^ so often refers to in coimexion 
with Bust and Enjdar, and whose work, devoted to a single reign, is so full 
of detail; and he mentions Whisht in connexion with those places, but never 
mentions such a place as Iptndahar. At page 319, our author too, in his 
account of the five great mountain ranges of Ghilr, says, that “the fourth is 
the mountain tract of Watanl, in the valleys and outskirts of which are the 
territories of DSwar [the Zamln-i-Dawar], WMisht, and the E^-Sr of KajurSn.” 
Is it possible that such a position as that of the city of Eandahar could then 
have been in existence, and lying in the easiest route between Ghazntn and 
Bust, without being once mentioned 7 It is also improbable that Wilisltt can 
be Waliabt^n, because we are distinctly told that the latter was in Tuklliris- 
tan, which lies some five degrees farther north than Enndalrir. The so-called 
“Saygill,” of some European writers, is merely an error for Sigiz, or Sijiz- 
The ancient name too of E^ndahar is said to have been Waihind, and of the 
province Baly&s. 

Neither BaihaVt nor our author, who constantly give names of places and 
routes, especially the former, as from Hirat to BalUl, and Ghazntn to 
B alth . ever once mentions such a place as Walt^, which, as I have already 
remarked, is a mistake of some copyist for Walishtin, but both of them 
mention 'Walwalij—Jljlj The only places mentioned in the MasAlik 
WA MahAlik and io'lBN-^AU^L in any way approaching the words under 
discussion, in the parts indicated, are ZawSltn——and Waltn—— 
with the— i —left out in the latter, and which places neither Baihal^t nor 
our author mention, and they are undoubted errors for WalwAlij. See note 
*, page 288. There is a Walshian in Col. J. T. Walker’s last map, but no 
reliance can be placed on our maps for correctness of names—especially in 
Oriental names—names in the map of a country—which ninety, if not ninety- 
nine, times out of every hundred, are inserted on oral evidence alone, but, for 
historical accuracy, should be written first in the language of the country and 
people, and then inserted in the map. Walshian of Col. Walker is, however, 
just 90 miles N. of Bamt 9 n and 180 N. of Qbazntn, and is not mentioned in 
any oriental History or Geography, that 1 am aware of. 

F. de la Croix then goes on to say, first quoting Abu-l-Faraj for “Canda- 
har” [page 306], and then Fadlallab [i. e. Rashtd-ud-Din, Fafl-ullah], that 
the Chingiz Shin determined, on hearing of this defeat, to despatch Tull, his 
son, against the Sultan, and was about to send him off with 80,000 horse, 
when another courier arrived announcing the revolt of HirAt, and, instead, 
Tult was despatched thither, and continues : “ Just after despatching Tulican 
[Tull KhS n. however, had nothing whatever to do with the second attack 
upon Hirat See page 1049, and note *], and after an unsuccessful attack on 
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Bamiafi, news reached him of the movements of Qmtoiieim Nevian [the Nfl- 
ySn, FthQ, previously sent into “India”], who had arrived within a day's 
march of Gelaleddin, who advanced [quoting “ Nisavi ” and “ Fadlallah ”] to 
meet them, although one-fourth superior to his own forces and came upon them 
just beyond a town called Birauait, within a day’s journey of Ghazna.” This 
force of Mughals was overthrown as already related above, and at pages 
289-90 of this Translation. Then we have the astonishing statement [from 
“ Nisavi ” it is said] that, after this defeat at Birouan [Barrriui], “ There was, 
some days’ journey from thence, a party of Tartars [not Mu^bials] who were 
besieging a fortress called Ouala [the Waltiin of others^ who, when they heard 
of the battle of Birvuan, raised the siege and fled, and that “the defeat of 
the Moguls and Tartars was quickly known to the .&nperor, who was still 
before Bamian.” Then follows the account of its capture and the massacre 
of every souL The subsequent statements are generally correct. 

As to some of the originals quoted, which I have examined in order to test 
the doubthd passages, I find that Rashld-ud-Dtn’s account is very difierent. 
He says that Amtn Malik [Yamtn-ul-MuIk—}dalik E]|sn of Hir 3 .t] joined 
his sovereign with 50,000 men from the neighbourhood of Ghasnfn, that the 
SulISn married his daughter, that the Sultin and his forces continued the 
whole winter at Ghaxntn. and during that time, on the news of his arrival 
having spread, was joined by Saif-ud-Dtn, IgbrSlc, with 40^000 men, and 
also by the Amirs of Ghtir and their followers. He then goes on to say, 
that, early in the spring, hearing that the Mu^jials were attacking Waltan 
[our author’s Waliahtan], and its being hard pressed, he advanced to Barwan 
[it was near the sources of the Lohgar river], left all his heavy materials 
there, and moved to attack them, as related in the notice of Jalal-ud-Dtn, 
at page 288, note *. The Chingiz Kha n heard of the first reverse within 
the limits of Tal-^n, not at Bamian, as De la Creix asserts, and not one 
word is mentioned about any si^e of Bamian, and he, after hearing of the 
last defeat of his troops, moved at once towards Qhaznin from Tal-h^ru The 
Fanakati mentions Til-jpaa of Khurasan, and makes no mention of any siege 
of BamlSn. 

The JahSn-Kufihie, the account in which I have detailed farther on, says 
Amth Malik was in the vicinity of Ghaznah when the Sultan arrived there, 
and agrees with Roahid-ud-Din’s statements in all things, brings the Chingu 
m,8n at once, from the vicinity of Jal-jpUi of Shutasin to Ghaxnin, and 
tnaht-e no mention whatever of any siege or capture of any place called 
BSmiSn. 

The Rau{at-ua-$afil [De la Croix’s Mirconde, meant for Mir Eh^wind] 
does not mention WaliSii at all; and the Chingiz Shfin is made to advance 
from Til-Van [the correct name is given], but, to show his geographical 
knowledge, probably, the author says he came by Andar-ib to Bimian, by 
which the Mughals must have gone only 7 d^iees of Long.—some 480 
miles—directly from W. to E. to reach Andar-ab, then come backwards some 
120 Or 130 miles more to the S.W. to reach Bimiin through some of the 
most difiScult ground in Asia, while between TM-Vdn “d Bamtin the distance 
b only about 160 miles, and about equidistant from Marw-ar-Rud and Balkh. 

The Habtb-us-Siyir, written by the son of the author of the Raufat-uf- 
^aiS, agrees with that work. 

'The TirtUl-i-Jihin-gtr agrees with Raahtd-ud-Dtn, and the Fanikati, 
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except that, in it, we have BarftiJ—as in several authors—for Barwftn, and 
Namian for the B&mt^ of the Raufat-uf-^anL 

The Tarikh-i-IbrShtmt says noting about Bfimtln, but the Mujftini’*ul« 
agrees with the Raucat-uf-$afa. 

Abu-l-Ghart. Bahadur Rhan. says, that, after BalUl was destroyed, the 
Chingiz Khan despatched 30,000 men, under several leaders, including the 
Nu-yan ^utu^u, “ to cut off [the Jami’-ut-Tawarihh says, " to keep open 
the communication between Gh aznin [in the Kazan edition wrongly spelt 
Gazmin], Gh arjistan. Zabul, and Kabul [wrongly spelt Zabil and K&mil], and 
drive him into Kish > and this shows, likewise, that Ghur and its dependen* 
cies, and ZibulistSn—N. W. and S. W. of Gh azntn. were the parts assailed by 
the Mughals, and not Parwan N.N.£. of Kabul, which is quite in an opposite 
direction. The translation, so called, of Abu>l-Qh^i, Bahadur Khan's his¬ 
tory, however, leaves out all mention of Kich, and much of the details ; and 
says that the Mughalj separated into two bodies, and that ^utuhO, with his 
force, moved towards Hivat to prevent Kha n Malik [the Yamtn-ul-Mulk] from 
joining the Sul|an. “Another body,” the translator continues, “nearly sur¬ 
prised Saygill,” and he also mentions SaygUl above, where the Turk! original 
has Zabul. Such a place as Saygill is not once referred io, and, instead of 
Saygill, the Turk! has WMian. There is no mention of BarwS.n or of Kan¬ 
dahar ; in fact Abu-l-Chazt, Bahadur, does not give the name of the place 
where Sultan Jalal'ud^Dtn overthrew the Mughals twice, but, with respect 
“ to X^l-V^n, Andar-kb, and Bamtan, he implicitly follows the Rau|;at-u9- 
$afi. One great blunder on the part of this translator speaks volumes for the 
value of his authority in these matters. He says that “ Sultan Malik • 

as he styles Malik Kh an of Hirat—the Yamln-ul-Mulk—after the desertion 
of Saif-ud-Dtn, lghti^t, and Sultan JalM-ud-Dtn’s retreat to the Ab-i-Sind, 
“ returned to his government of Hirat , 1 ” It had been already invested and 
taken by the MnghaK under Tult Khan, at this time, as already related. 

The most astonishing statement, respecting Balkh and BuntSti, is contained 
in Alfi, which 1 shall presently notice, but, as to Jalal-ud-Din’s movements 
froih Gh azntn. it is very brief, and agrees with Rashtd-ud-Dtn. and the Jab&n- 
Knsh&e. that the Sultan set out in the beginning of spring to BarwSn, pushed 
on to relieve Walton, and defeated the MogJials tvho retired across the river 
[the Htrmand, no doubt]—breaking the bridge that the Musalmkns might irot 
follow them, and made their escape. The Sultan returned to Barvdbi, after 
relieving Wiltan [Walishtin. The same remarks apply here as at the head 
of this note.]. But, on the seventh day after, a Mughal army of 30,000. men. 
[FtVu's force was 45,000 our author shys], which the Chii>gia Khlit had 
despatched under the Nu-yan, Sankghur, appeared on the s c en e, but they were 
overthrown with great loss, notwithstanding their stratagem of dummy horse¬ 
men. Then follows Saif-ud-Dtn, I^iifiV’s desertion and the Stillin's retreat 
to the Sind, “which is now known as the Ntl-Ab.” The same woA also 
adds that the Chingiz. KhSn, at this time, had bron^t the siege of 'pd-hln to 
a conclusion, and Bimikn is not once mentioned in his subaet^ient asovements 
from Tkl-hkn to Chazhtn. 

The most conclusive proofs, however, against n long siege of ai^ |daoe 
named Ban^n are the dates and the facts that the Chingiz Khan henid near 
TU-htn of the repeated defeats of his troops, and that he moved stt a i g| ht from 
the Puihtah-i-Nu’m&n to Gh*’***", nnd, to r«—lym. to reach it by the 
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advance from Hirat and Khuraisan towards Ghaz n tn, 
When he [with his troops] arrived on the confines of Bar- 
wan/ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against that army, 
and gave it battle, defeated it and put it to flight, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughal infidels to hell. 
A second, and a third time, Mughal armies advanced, and 
were overthrown. 

In the army of Sultan Jalal>ud-Din were a great number 
of the Ighra]^ [tribe], all warlike men, and ruthles.s horse¬ 
men, and, between that body of the I gh rak. and the ’Ajamis 
and Kh warazmts, a quarrel arose respecting the booty, and 
hostility ensued; and that body of Ighrak troops separated 
from Sultan J alal-ud-Din, and went off to another place,* 
and the Sultan remained with the Turks [only]. 

•hortest route, there was no need for him to have passed the place which 
appears in the maps as Bdmfan at all. See note page 1024. 

^ It lay near the sources of the Lohgar [now Logar] river. 

* See note *, page 290^ next to last para and note page 498. 

With respeet to these movements, a very pretty muddle has been made in 
**Proper,*' page 89, and shows what a profound knowledge of the 
ethnology as well as the geography of these parts some of the “authorities’' 
quoted therein must have possessed. After turning “ Khan Melik," [Malik 
Whan—the Yamin-ul-Mulk] into “ the late governor of yWlrw,” it is stated that 
“ Seif ud din Agntk, a Turkoman chief, brought his Turkomans and Kalladjet 
^he latt^ a mijted race 0/ Arabs and Turkomatts, who wandered between the 
Indus and the Ganges),” joined Sultan Jalal-ud>Din, and, subsequently, 
“ Seif ud din ” is made to “ retire into Beloochistan I!" At page 716 of the 
same book, there is a note to this, and it is said there : ** this is a statement 
from Wolff, and it is not quite exact.” Truly! “Erdmann says, towards 
Kerman and Lenkoran. Raverty calls these mountains Kapnan and San- 
Vur 2 n. D’Obsson says he retired to Peshawar. This is no doubt right [of 
course I but see note page 230, para. 6, and note page 498, para. 5], and 
his followers were not the Kankalis but the Kalladjes." 

The Jahan-KushSe. which is generally well-informed on matters of detail, 
and also tolerably correct—save and except the practice of always lessening the 
number of the Mu^ials, and increasing the number of their opponents four¬ 
fold or more, and concealing their defeats—says, that Sul^in Jalal-ud-Dtn 
marched towards Barwan, which is the boundary of the N&mflUt [B&mtan] 
territory [the situation of BarwSn near the sources of the Lohgar river agrees 
with this description], where several routes converge, in order that he might 
become acquainted with the state of affairs, when, during his absence from Qhaz- 
ntn, a force of 10,000 or 12,000 Mui^als [45,000, .see p. 1006], who were in 
pursuit of him, reached GJiazntn. The place being denuded of troops, they 
entered the city [I 1 suburbs ?], burnt the Adtnah [Friday] Masjid, and slew all 
who happened to fall in their way, but, next day, after plundering the country 
around, they set out in pursuit of the SnltSn, gave him battle [this is his pro- 
Mughal bias, and is girtVe the reverse of what took place, as confirmed by every 
other writer without exoqrtion—the author was a high official in the Mughal 
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When the Mu|db»l Na 4 n» F!);a» returned defeated to the 
Cllinglz SibAn, the latter mov^ [from his camp at] the 

•erricel and m defeated, and they retired to pU-^in, before which the 
Cthr^tiSiz Eihha then was. The writer then hushes up the subsequent overthrows 
of the Mughals at the SultSn's hands, and proceeds to narrate the defection of 
a great part of his troops, consequent on the quarrel between Yamfn Malik, as 
he styles Malik of Hiiat [whose title was the Yamfn-ul-Mulk. See page 
287,and page 540, note *, para. 2], and Saif-ud-Dtn, Ighiak. Malik Saif-ud* 
Dtn, Ighr^k, together with other Shalj Amfrs, and the A’sam Malik [the 
A’{am-ul-Mulk, son,of’ImSd-ud-Dtn, the Balkbt], a Ghurf chief, with their 
troops, Kh alj [there were KanVulis, and Ghuzz, among them too. See page 
376], Turkmans, and Gh urts. went off in the direction of ParahSwar, while the 
other Turks and Ehwarazmts, with the SuUSn, retired towards Qbaznin. 

It must not be lost sight of, in connexion with this mention of Ghuzz, that 
they were once in possession, of Ghazntn, K£bul, and ZSbul. 

These Sbalj Turks, under the name of JChilUk, Dr. Bellew makes Glialzt 
Afghans of, and Col. G. B.. Mallesoa first turns them into “Abdfilis” and 
afterwards into “Ghilzais I” 

These selfish and disloyal c^iefe, however, very soon received their deserts. 
They proceeded towards Nangrahar [originally called Nek-anhar—the district 
immediately south of the Kabul river, and extending from Bhatt-kof on the 
east to the SurUx-Ab Kotal on the west, and to Kaja on the south, which was 
the fief of the A’jam MaUk, and then Included in the jurisdiction of Burahor, 
or Parahawarj. Arrived there he entertained the other chiefs for a time, 
but, there being aversion between Nub, tb® Jan-dar [in Elliot, incorrectly 
rendered from an imperfect MS., probably, Koh yAn-dir^’ a strange name 
for a man. has been read and mistaken probably for t/^the former 
is a proper name : the latter signifies a mountain. The office of Jan-dar has 
been previously described], who was head of a kbel [clan] of about 5000 or 
6000 families, and Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Ighrak, he, in consequence, turned his 
face towards Parshawar with his 20,000 followers, while Nub, ib® Jan-d 5 r, 
stayed behind in the pasture-lands of Nangrahar [not “cantoned himself,” as 
in the work above quoted]. When SaiC-ud-Din had proceeded one stage on 
his way, he sent a message to the A'pun Malik saying ;—“ We are as father 
and son towards each other : thou the son, 1 the father. If thou desirest my 
good pleasure, send away Nub, the J&n-dar, to his own place of dwelling, and 
his own. locality, and do not aUow him to remain in Nangrahtr. [The 
Sbalj tribe—or rather a portion of them—^had been located in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Safed-koh, on the southern slopes, in Kalman and Shaluzan for 
several centuries previous. See note 5, page 539, para. 2.]. The A’cam 
Malik replied : “It is not well, at this time of warfare, that antagonism 
should exist among the soldiers uf Islim.” Thus saying, he rode off with 
some fifty of his 23 lowaf—or retainers—after Saif-ud-Dfii, I^i^k, to endeavour 
td bring about a reconciliation between him and Nub. tbe Jan-dar. Saif-ud-Dtn 
went forth to receive the A’(am Malik, and brought him in, and seated him 
by his side at a convivial drinking party. The A’cam Malik began to refer to 
the matter of Nub, the Jfin-d&r, and to interpose in his favour. Saif-udrDtn, 
ighcsb, inebriated as he was, suddenly got up, mounted his horse, and, 
attended by too horsemen, set out towards the encampment of NOb, the 
Jin-dar. Nub. under the impression that he was coming to him, consequent 
on the A’sam Malik’s intervention, with a friendly object, went forth, with 
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Puslltah-i'Nu’man, with all the forces remaining there with 
him, and turned his face towards Ghazntn. He fought a 
battle with Sultan Jalal-ud>Dtn, Mang-baml, and Malik 
of Hirat, and other Kh warazmi Maliks who stood 
by him, on the banks of the Sind river ; and Sultan Jalal- 
ud-Din and the troops of Islam were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the Sind river. Of the Musalmans some 
were drowned, some attained martyrdom, some were made 
captive, and a few escaped in safety out of the river. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TAKING OF V^ALSH * OF XUKHARISTAN. 

When, in conformity with the command of the Chingiz 
Kh an. Arsalan Kh an of IKaialil^, the Musalman, with his 
own troops, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Mughal, marched 
to the fortress of Wal^,* they sat down before it for a 
period of eight mcuiths ; and, as that fortress had no 

hi* sons, to receive him, and saluted him, when Saif>ud-Dtn, drew his 

sword to smite Na^, but his foUowers seised him, and cut him to pieces. 

When intimation of Saif-ud-Din, fate reached his camp, his people 

said : '*This was deception which the A'cam Malik adopted, in concert with 
Nuh, in order to destroy the Malik ; ’’ and, under this supposition, 

they seized the A’fam Malik, and slew him, and the Ighrak forces fell upon 
the encampment of N&h, and slew him and all his sons. Great numbers 
were killed on either side, and the {xhurb [——mistaken for — 
vmrufi, in Elliot, vol. II., p. 401, out of which a ridiculous episode has 
been made that “ even the women took part in the affray I ”] took part in the 
fighting, and a great number were killed. 

About that time also Bak-fihak and ’AUl-ul-MnIk, ,Ju» [the word'is doubt* 
fuL It might be Knnduz—’AUUul-MuIk of Runduz, but it is not' * $adr,'’ 
certainly, as in Elliot], by command of the Chingiz Kb 2 "r arrived in 
order to bring these wine*bibbers to condign punishment. Btdc*chak was 
Amtr of the Mnsh*U, and 'Ala-ul-MuIk, the Sar*Shel—head of the levy or 
body [jatiX] of local footmen; and so the remtunder of those Shalj, TurkmSn, 
and Ghurt troops, two or three months after they had deserted the Sultan, 
were all either ^in and dispersed at the hands of each other, or slaughtered 
by the troops of the,Chingiz WhS n. in such wise that not a trace of them was 
left. See also page 1043. 

No doubt, all these events had something to do with the subsequent move¬ 
ments of the IgSrlfihs, or Slialj, towards Sind. See note 

•» 374. note , page 498, page 534, and page 539, note ». 

• In the best St. Petersburg MS. the copyist, in this heading, had written 
j}i_BalUl—but afterwards crossed out the V and prefixed j to the word—In 
feme copies of the text to this heading is added “ and the fortressesSf the 
teiritoTy of Bjbntan," but WalJcb is alone referred to. 

I They had a force of 20,000 men with them. 
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approach [save one] in any direction, they gave orders to 
the Mughal troops in such wise that, around and in the 
parts adjacent to that mountain skirt, they kept felling 
trees and throwing their trunks and branches at the foot of 
the fortress, and making it appear to the people within the 
stronghold that they would [really] fill up the darah [defile], 
whereas it could not be filled up in the space of a hundred 
years from its profundity; * but, as the vengeance of 

* This description will not suit the situation of Balkh in any way whatever, 
which, as the MasAlik wa MamAlik, Ibn-^aukal, and others, tell us, is 
situated on level ground, at the distance of four farsakh—leagues—from the 
mountains, and that it was fortified [notwithstanding the author of " Mongols 
Proper," p. 8o^ tells us “ it was unfortifiedwith ramparts and a citadel. 

As I have hinted before, it seems to me, that, as the words As >i>d ^ are 
something similar in appearance, and v sometimes used for j afid vice versa, 
and as Bami is another name for the city of Balkh, some of these writers, 
who incorrectly make Balkh stand a siege of thirty-seven days, may have 
jumbled the whole of these words together, and made Baintan out of it. 

It will be noticed that our author, although he gives so many details 
respecting Waikh and other places—strong hill fortresses, sometimes miles in 
girth—[which the pro-Muglial historians seem quite uncognizant of, or the 
operations concerning which they were determined not to notice, and never 
quote], and knew so much about thein, makes not the slightest allusion to 
any investment of Balkh, nor to its having submitted to the Mughals, nor to 
the sliiying of its inhabitants by those infidels. Had such happened, so near 
his native place, is it possible he could not have known it ? or that, had he 
been aware of it, he would have concealed it, especially when there was no 
reason for doing so ? 

Most of the works previously referred to are exceedingly meagre in their 
details, and there are numerous discrepancies in their accounts, and confusions 
in their dates, respecting the. movements of the Chingiz Kh an after the capture 
of Tirmid, The Tartkh-i-Alft says : “ Having passed the river Amuiah at 
the Tirmid for.d, early in 6i8 H,, the Chingiz Kha n moved towards Balkh 
[our author’s Waikh], which, after an investment of thirty-seven days, was 
taken by storm, the people having resisted obstinately to the last. He gave 
orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh because, at Bamlan, his 
grandson, ChaghAtae’s son, had been kilted [here is a muddle t and so the 
attack on Bamian took place first, after crossing the Oxu» I This remark 
sufficiently proves how much some of the historians are at sea. Crossing the 
Oxusat Tirmid, Balkh would be reached first, and BamtAn is some 150 or 
160 miles S.S.Ei. of it], and, therefore, to avenge his death, the Chingiz Shan 
gave orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh, and all, both young 
and old, perished.” 

P. de la Croix pretends, but does not quote his author here, but, subse¬ 
quently, quotes ” Mirconde,” that it was because SultSn Jalal-ud-Dtn was 
“ so favourably received by the people of Bale," where “ he dwelt many 
weeks ” [but near which he never went], that the people were massacred. 

The other version, in which the majority of the works I have been quoting 
agree, is, that, in 617 H. [the end of the year is meant, but, some say, in the 
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Heaven, and the decree of Fate, had come down [upon the 
Musalfnlns], the son of the Ra’-Is ■ [Chief] of Wal]^ came 
into the camp of the Mughals, and he directed and gUidcd 

fint month of 6l8 H.], when the Chingiz TChS n appeared before Balkht the 
chief ecclesiutict and other personages went forth to receive him with ofler> 
ings for his acceptance, and tendered the submission of the city; but, as 
Sultibi Jalil-nd'Dtn was still in existenet, and causing tumult and disorder [it 
is here P. de la Croix’s error occurs], the inhabitants were expelled from the 
dty into the open country without, aitd all massacred to the number of 52,000 
souls, after which, the city of Balkli, “the Tabernacle of IsUm," as it is 
termed, " was levelled with the plain in which it stood.” 

The Raitfat-us-$afil says, that, “ in the history of Baikh it is stated, that 
the dty and its dependent villages—not the city only—^had attained to such a 
d^ree of prosperity and populousness, that it contained no less than. 1200 
JSmi’ Masjids, and X400 baths, and that there were some 50^000 Sayyids, 
MulUs, and MauUwts there [and yet all the inhabitants were massacre^ and 
the number was 52,000 in all!] .... Of all the lofty and splendid build¬ 
ings which the city contained, not a vestige was left standing.” .The rest 
agrees with the accounts above given. 

Now, considering that our author is so correct with respect to Tsl'kliu of 
Shurisin, and how most authors have blundered with respect to it, and, as 
he, who was a native of these very parts, was dwelling within the fortress of 
Tfilak at the time, and personally acquainted with sevend of the great chiefs 
he names, I conceive that what the other Histories I haw prevfously referred 
to speak of as Balkll is no other than the great fortress of Walkh, that their 
Birman is his Xlil-kin, and Wdltan, as some style it, and “Candahar” of 
others, is his, and Baihakt's, ^’alisht^n. 

The MasAlik WA MamAlik and Ibn-I^au^al certainly tell us that 
“ 7 ukIlXristia and Bamian are districts of Balish,” and that “ Bamtan is a 
town half as large as Balkb, situated on a hill, and is the only town in the 
district situated on a hill,” but others tell us [see note *, page 426] that there 
was no town or city so called, and that the chief place in the Bimtan district 
was RAyif—OUl,—or Ra;i[—i-A^—but in the History of Ttmur it is written 
Arjuf—iJU;l—anti is repeatedly mentioned. In his account of the dynasty 
of Bambn and Tukbaristan, our author never once mentions such a town, 
city, or fortress, biit he constantly mentions Baikh, and does so in this 
Section, or toell onWalUl, WalwAlij, and Walishtan, an'’ in this Section, 
also refers to “ the* fortress hf Bamtan,” which, as in sonic other instances, 
might be correctly rendered, a or the fortress of or in the district of BAmbn. 
Our author’s “fortress of Bamtan ” is, doubtless, that which is called by 
modem travellers “ Goolgooleh,” built upon an isolated rock in the middle of 
the valley, through which runs the river of Bamtan, and near which, in after 
times, a town named after the district sprung up. Excavations in the rocks, as 
may be noticed at page 1058, are by no means peculiar to the well known ones 
near this BamlAn. The great fortress of Zuhak, situated at the extreme en<. of 
a defiie on one of the two routes from KAbul to the comparatively modem 
BamtSn, is, in my idea, the Walkh of our author. See " SaUs Defestce of 
yaUU-ahad" and note *, page 1058. 

* It was previously stated that the Sarhang, SAm, and the Pahlawan, 
Aistab, were sent to the fortress of Walkh, but who the Ra’ts was is not 
mentioned. 
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them by a path by which a single light-footed personi on. 
foot, alone could proceed. In the ridges of that mountain 
[on which tiie fortress stands] are numerous niches of stone, 
like unto couches and, for the space of three nights and 
days, he continued to take the Mu ghals and conceal them 
in those niches until a considerable number of men as¬ 
cended towards the fortress. On the fourth day, at the 
dawn of morning, the enemy raised a shout, and fell with 
their swords upon the band which guarded the gateway of 
the fortress, until they cleared the gateway completely of 
its defenders. The Mughal army [now] ascended to the 
place, and martyred the whole of the Musalmans within it, 
and set their hearts at ease respecting that momentous 
affair. 

They [the Mughal leaders] were directed so that they 
preceded from the height of the fortress of Walkh to the 
foot of the [walls of the] fortress of Ftwar of l^adas,* and 
invested that fortress likewise. 

Victory to the true believers, and destruction to the 
infidels i 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE CITIES OF SHURA- 

SAN, and the martyrdom of their INHABITANTS. 

Trustworthy persons relate after this manner, that the 
Qhitigiz yniAn had four sons. The eldest of them was 
named Tuslil,* the next younger than he was named 
Ch a gha tae. the third was called Ukt^, and the fourth, 
who was the youngest of all, was named Tull. When the 
Ching iz Khan marched from Mawara-un-Nahr into Shura- 
san, he despatched Tush^ £^"(1 Qiaghatae, witii a large 
army, towards Khw arazm.^ Khi fchak. and TurkistAn ; and 
Toll was nominated to proceed, with a numerous army, 
towards the cities of Khurasan ; and Uktae, the Qiingiz 
Khan kept near himself. 

In the year 617 H., Tull turned his face from the [great 

'* Recesses in the bills probably. 

• See page 375, note •. 

* Wbidi is also written Jujf, using the IrSnt/. 

r The account of the capture of the capital of Shw&razm will be found in 
the notice of Tushf farther on. He was afterwards to enter ShifchaV* 
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camp at the] Puslitah-i-Nu'man towards the city of Marw, 
and took that city, and martyred its inhabitants.* From 

* Our author and all other Musalman and Mnytinl historians must be wrong, 
for does not Col. Malleson, C.S.I., in his " Hittory of Afghanistan from the 
EtfrlUst Timet,” which some-writer in the “ Times *’ has declared " a marvel 
of accuracy,” tell us at page 113 that “ Chinghis ” himself took Ballch, Mdrv, 
Herat, Nish&por, and Tus in succession? Our author gives no particulars 
respecting the fall of Marw-i-Shah-i-Tahan. one of the most celebrated and 
ancient cities of Shuiasfoi, and therefore 1 will endeavour to supply them from 
other writers. After the Chingiz TCba.n had crossed the Jihun and destroyed 
Wall fh, but Walldl, according to our author and some others, he deter* 
mined to snlijugate Shurasan, and despatched, in 618 H., from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of T^'hkn—between that place and Balkh [which agrees with 
our author’s statement], 80,000 horse, computed as one tenth of his whole 
host, under his youngest son, TQlt, with whom he associated TaghUfibir, a 
younger brother of the Nu-ySn, Eo^char, the ancestor of Amtr Ttmur. 
TaghafihUr, on acount of his having married one of the Chingiz Shan’s 
daughters, is “ styled the Gurgan, which is to say, in the Turk! language, 
son-in-law, and damad in Persian,” and, therefore, those who have hitherto 
imagined that this is a Chinese title peculiar to, and first used with reference 
to Timur as having married into the family of ” the great Khan,” [but that 
was not the reason] will perceive that, although Amir Timur may have been 
the last to whom that Turk! title was applied, he was certainly not iht. first. 

When Tult had proceeded forward a few marches, he detadied Tagl^char, 
in advance, with 12,000 horse, some say 10,000, to Nlfbiil’ui’, imagining pro¬ 
bably, after what had been stated to Jabah [Yiimah] and SwtdSe [SahOdah], 
as related previously, that that city would be given up at once. The Mughals 
were mistaken, however, for the Majir-ul-Mulk, the Kail, ’Umr-i-Rajt, and 
^y&-ul-Mnlk, the Zauzant, who had made vast preparations for defending the 
city, had no such intention. Alfl states that the Amtr-i-Majlis, Skaraf-ud-Dtn, 
was the governor. They had, among other things, besides catapults and 
balistas, 3000 ttr-charkh. machines for dischaiging iron projectiles filled with 
inflammable composition, in shape like a rocket, and naphtha in flasks, and 300 
g&irdraht [the meaning of gbirfiiah is variou-sly given as an iron helmet, and 
also a kind of net, but some sort of projectile must be meant], all of which 
were disposed on the towers and ramparts. On a We dnes day, in the middle 
of Ramafin [December, 1220 A.D.], at davm, the Mughals attadied the place, 
and continued the attack for three successive days without intermission, but, 
on the Friday, at the time of midday prayer, a rocket stnudi TaghadUft the 
Gurgih, and killed him. 

It is somewhat remarkaUe that a Juhajar should have been killed at 
Fushanj near Hiriit, in the first Mufjial irruption into ShurasSn, and a 
Taghaehar before Ntshfibur on the second occasion, but, notwithstanding the 
rimilarity of names, the two events are clearly recorded. 

After this reverse, the NQ-yfin, NurkS [ 1 ^], the next in cormnand, finding 
it was im{>ossible to obtain possession of Ntahkb&r, divided his force into two 
bodies, and dejiarted. One took the direction of SabzwSr, and, after assailing 
tliar place for three days and nights, carried it, and the Mughal leader ordered 
a general massacre, and slew 70,000 persons. All this, however, seems 
scarcely possible for 5000 or 6000 men to eflect, and the number, evidently, 
imK not been truly stated. The other half oTthe Mughal force moved to X^> 
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thence he advanced to Ntsh&pQr, which, after much fighting, 

captured the fortress of Jand, which was near TGa, and likewise massacred the 
inhabitants. In the work entitled " Tht Mongol* Proper” these proceedings, 
under the names “Thus” and “ Kuhtutan,” are wrongly attributed to TOlt 
SlXin, who never went near those places. 

In the meanwhile Tull marched towards Marw, but, before doing so, he 
sent requisitions into the different parts adjacent, which had submitted to the 
yoke, such as Saraklis, Abtward, and some other towns, to levy men to assist 
in his operations against their fellow-countrymen, so that, besides his army, 
some 7^000 men were brought together. After demolishing some few small 
forts and places on his route, and drawing near Marw, according to the 
Mughal custom, he despatched a body of 400 horse to reconnoitre. This 
force, having adAranced during the night, fell upon an encampment of Hats, or 
nomads, and on making investigation found it was an encsunpmeUt of Salj&h 
Turkmibis, then preparing to make a raid upon the environs of Marw. How 
these Turkmans happened to be there at this time I must briefly explain, for 
the details are very long. 

At this period Marw-i-Shah-i-fahan—a different place from Marw-ar-ROd— 
was one of the largest, wealthiest, richest, and most populous cities of Asia [a 
place, or rather that which has taken or stands in its position, which, at this 
mo m ent attracts, and, for some time past, has attracted the serious attention of 
thoae patriotic Britons, who would not see the hordes of another Chingix domi¬ 
nant over Asia and Elastem Europe to the mortal injury of British Interests both 
in India—^which they do not desire to see “ perish ’’—and in Europe]. Sll<tt*f- 
■tid-Dtii, Mucaffar, who bote the title of Majir-ul-Mulk, was one of the great 
men of Sulpln Muhammad, Kh warazm Sha h's coart- and carried his head 
very high, because his mother, who had occupied a subordinate position in the 
Sultan’s haram, when she was conferred in marriage on the reputed father, 
who was made a mughrif [clerk or accountant in a treasury] on that occasion, 
was said to be pregiumt by the Sultan. The son whon. she bore, in time, 
rose to a high position, and had been a Waztr, and l^kim of Marw and its 
dependencies. He had, however, for some rehson, been removed, prior'to the 
Mti ghal invasion, and another person, who bore the title of Bahi-ul-Mulk, 
son of Najtb-ud-Dtn, had been appointed in his stead, and the Majtr-ul-Mulk, 
Sbaraf-nd'Din, Mugaffar, consequently, returned .0 the presence of the 
Snl^Uiu When the SulUln, dreading lest he might fall into the hands of the 
barbarian Mn^ials, proceeded towards MazandariUi, he gave directions to all 
his Amtrs to secure the fortresses of Khurasan, and to have them garrisoned 
and provided with catapults and other war engines, so as to afford protection to 
the people around, while of such places as could offer no opposition the uidiMr- 
tnnate Sulffn recommended the inhabitants to submit to the invaders on their 
appearing, .and so save their lives, and to trust to the upshot of events. On 
rtiia oomniaDd being issued, the Bahl-ul-Mulk removed all the valuable pro¬ 
perty and treasure flom Marw to the fortress of —the Raugat-us-$afk, and 

AbQ-l-fil^Ut, Bahadur, have YSzar and Yatfiz, respectively—^whither be him¬ 
self withdrew, and left a Deputy at Marw, while the people, all but those 
whom ihte induced to remain, dispersed into various other places. It was at 
flita crisis that the Hff-jdbu, Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdfie [SahQdah], with a 
large army, appeared before it, as already reUted, and the chief ecclesiastics, 
who remained behind in Marw, afraid of the Mu^hals, sent a person to 
those leaders with presents, and tendered submission. They could not sUy to 
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he captured; and, in order to take vengeance because the 

take ponesuon, and so, contenting themselves with the presents nH ofiering% 
passed on witbont molesting Marw. 

At this time, a predatory TurkmSn chie^ named BQitL having concerted 
with a body of his clansmen, succeeded, unexpectedly, in throwing himself 
into Marw, and made himself Amtr and I^kim, and a gi^t number of the 
Sult&n’s soldiery, and Tutks of those parts, as well as other soldiers of fortune, 
gathered around him, so hostile were they to the Mughals. In the meantime, 
the Majtr-ul-Mulk had left the Sul^n in his retreat [Rau(at-us-$afa says, after 
the Sultan’s death] in one of the islands in the Caspian, and gained the fort of 
$a’luV [in Gtlan], the seneschal of which, Shams-ud-Dtn, ’All, received him 
with honour and reverence, and rendered him all assistance in his power. 
This enabled the Majlr-ul-Mulk to collect a large force of Turks and Tiljgtks, 
and he marched to Marw, and took up a position in the garden facing the 
Dar-i-Sarrajan, or Gate of the Saddlers. A number of the chiefs of the Mar> 
gfaazt, who had formerly been in the Majlr-ul-Mulk’s service, hearing of his 
arrival, flocked round him with the men of that tribe. Buka, however, would 
not admit the Majtr-ul-Mulk, until the latter, by presents and promises, had 
gained over a great number of the inhabitants, who had gone and waited on 
him, and on this accession of strength, one day at noon, boldly proceeded 
towards the city, and entered it without opposition. Buka, out of necessity, 
now went and waited on him, and, with his followers, was enrolled among the 
rest of the Majtr>ul>Mulk’s retainers. 

The Maj!r-ul-Mulk, having now gathered around him followers and fighting 
men to the number of Sooo, began to think of something more than a subor¬ 
dinate position. This raised the ire of the Shaikh-ul-Islam of Marw,, Shams- 
ud-Din, ^arijl, who began iAtriguing against him with a relative, the ]^aft of 
Sarakbs—which place the Mughals had obtained possession of, and left an 
Intendant at—in order, even at the cost of giving up Marw to the Mughals, to 
bring about the Majtr-ul-Mulk’s downfall. Some informers brought this to 
the latter’s notice, and he accused the Shaikh-ul-IslSm. who stoutly denied the 
charge. At last, a letter, in his own hand-writing, to the ^a^t of Sarakhs, in 
reply to one of his own, the bearer having been intercepted by the way—some 
say, a letter of the ^a^t to him—fell into the Majtr-ul-Mulk’s hands, who at 
once requested the Shaikh-ul-Islam to visit him. On his arrival, he said: 
** What news hast thou from Sarakhs? and what are its people doing?” The 
Shaikh replied ; " I have no cognizance of their affairs, and have no informa¬ 
tion respecting them.” The Majir-ul-Mulk threw his own letter towards him, 
saying, “There, read that! ” and, seeing his own letter, he was utterly con¬ 
founded. The Majtr-ul-Mulk, in a contemptuous manner, exclaimed, “De¬ 
part 1 ” and the traitor was rising to do so when several chiefs closed with him, 
and with their daggers slew him, and then, dragging the corpse along by the 
heels, cast it into the market-place, and left it to the dogs, as all traitors to 
their country deserve. 

After this, fhe Majtr-ul-Mulk began to detach troops to harry the vicinity of 
Sarakhs; and the Bahk-ud-Mulk [the Sultiui’s governor], hearing of the 
state of affairs,' and the predomiiumce acquired by the Majtr-ul-Mulk, came 
forth from the Hifftr of and went to the Mughal Amtrs in those parts 
[oiu author mentions how numerous bodies of Mughals were sent into QhQt 
and Qharjistan about this < time], acquainted them with the state of affairs, 
and sought to obtain, through them, the charge of the territory of Marw 
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son-in-law of the Qiingiz ^an had been slain at that 

agreeing to pay a certain amount yearly as tribute. His offers were accepted, 
and he was sent to Marw, along with a body of Mughal troops. Arrived at 
SliahristAn, the BahS-ul>-Mulk indited a letter to the Majtr-ul-Mulk, saying: 
“ Some ill-feeling and distrust existed between ns on account of a certain 
office, but that has vanished ; and, as the power of the Mughala is such as 
cannot be coped with, wisdom and foresight alike demand that no other road, 
save that of submission and obedience, should be traversed. At this time 
7000 Mu^ials and 10,000 levies are on the way to this part along with me, 
and therefore regret and sorrow will follow aught save submission to them.” 

When the Majtr-ul-Mulk received this communication, he became disturbed 
and astounded, in such wise, tliat his most trusted and confidential followers 
were for at once dispersing and seeking places of security. After a time, 
however, they advised liim not to believe this statement of an interested per¬ 
son and a traitor, and that to abandon Marw would be an act of great folly. 
The messengers- from the Baha-ul>Mulk were separated and question^ 
respecting the actual number of troops along with him, and, on their giving 
replies confirming the Baha-ul-Mulk*s statement, the Majfr-ul-Mulk ordered 
both of them to be put to death, and despatched from Marw a body of 2500 
Turk troops of the Sultan of Khwarazm. to drive off the Bahil-ul-Mulk and 
his Mughal allies. When the Mugbals found this, they secured the Baha-ul- 
Mnlk, whose own followers now deserted him, and returned towards Tus, 
where they struck off his head. 

The body of Turk cavalry, detached by the Majtr-ul-Mulk, pushed on as 
far as SaraJdls: and, on their appearance there, the Musalmans seized the 
g]pims-ud-Dtn, who had t^cn offerings to Jabah TVamah] and Swtdae 
[Sahudah], and had assumed the authority there, and made him over to a 
man whose father the had caused to be put to death unjustly, who slew 
him according to the law of retaliation. All noise respecting the Mu ghal 
armies now became suspended—it was the calm preceding the hurricane, how¬ 
ever—and the Majfr-ul-Mulk gave himself up to pleasure and revelry, drinking 
and other unlawful acts. 

At this juncture, IJJitiyar-ud-Din, a Turkman, who wasH^im of Amufafa, 
came to Marw, and reported that the Mugjial forces were coming, that they 
had reached the Amo, and were then investing ^ala’-i-Nau. Although the 
Majfr-ul-Mulk received him with £;reat distinction, nevertheless IJJitiySr-ud- 
Dfn was hostile to him—on account of his remissness probably, at such a 
crisis—and be went and took up his quarters with the TurkmSns. Soon after 800 
Mu ghal horsemen came in search of IJtlitiyar-nd-Dfn, and threw themselves 
upon the Turkmans. At this juncture. Shaikh SliSn, and AgbiU, the H^jib, 
who arrived with 2000 men from the side of Shw^razm, laid an ambuscade for 
the Mn^ials, slew the greater part of them, and took sixty of them captive^ 
who were paraded about Marw, and then put to a cruel death. 

Shaikh XQxSn, and the Hajib, Aghfil, made no stay, and retired to the 
Haaht.i-Khnix. upon which the Turkmins chose I]chtiyar-ud*Dfn as their 
head and ruler, entered into a covenant with him, left the service of the 
Majfr-ul-Mulk, and contemplated taking the city out of bu hands. He, how¬ 
ever, got information of it, and prepared to defeat their design, upon which 
they, being hopeless of surprising Marw, went and pitdted their comp on 
the banks of the river of Marw. They then began to plunder the villages 
around, and the suburbs of the city, up to iU very walls, and to appropriate 
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place, he martyred eveiy person in Nis h apur, desolated it, 

everything they could lay their hands upon. In the meantime, Tult SliSn, 
having drawn a levy of 70,000 men from SaraJchs, NisS, Abtwaid, and 
other towns of TOi nramn. which had submitted to the Mngbai yoke, and 
incorporated them into his army, moved towards Marw. 

Having arrived in the vicinity, he sent in advance—so say the pro-Mughal 
historians—a body of 400 horse—much more probably 4000—to reconnoitre, so 
that, in the night, they reached the banks of the Marw river, close to the Uiels 
of the Turkmans and there they halted. There were 12,000 men there as¬ 
sembled for the purpose of making a raid in the vicinity of the city ; and, in that 
dark night, each detachment of Turkmans, as they came up, totally unsuspecting 
the presence of such foes, were attacked unawares ■>> detail, and slaughtered; 
and, during that night, the Mughals destroyed the whole of the 12,000 Turk- 
mins and Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm is also said to have been killed. Now if the former 
only munbered 400 men, each man must have killed thirty on the averags and 
this they could scarcely have accomplished in the time, even had the Turkmans 
lain down quietly to be butchered like sheep, which they probably did not do. 
The whole 12,000 must have come by precisely the same road, just at the pro¬ 
pitious time, and when the 400 Murals had just finished the preceding de¬ 
tachment ; and of course, in the stilly night, the cries and shouts, groans and 
screams mid the clash of arms could not be heard, and close to their kbels too. 
All this is gross exaggeration, although contained in the Jahan-Kuaiias the 
Rau4at-uf-$aia, and several other pro-Muglial works. Having thus broken 
the back of their strength, the Mughals, next day, made for the encampments 
where were the families of the Turkmans, and early in the morning fell upon 
them and slew the whole—with the exception of some, who, while the slaughter 
was going on, threw themselves into the river of Marw, hoping to escape, and 
perished—male and female, young and old—who were butchered, to the number 
of 70,000 souls 1 Now, at this rate of 400 men, tack indaadual Mughal 
must, on the average, have killed, during the night and following day, just 
230 souls, which is as incredible as it is ridiculous to expect any sane person to 
briieve it, and, even assuming that these barbarian butchers numbered 4000^ 
each one must have slain, on the average, thirty-two persons. Taking the 
fighting men at t2,ooo, and the average number of each family at from five to 
six persons, each firmishing one fighting man, 70,000 is not beyond the mark. 
The Mughals captured likewise 60,000 quadrupeds—oxen and camels—besides 
innumerable sheep, and proceeded to join Tuli’s camp. 

This account reads like a page out of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s work, or a leaf 
from the annals of the “Christian” and “knightly warfare" in Asia Minor 
and European Turkey in 1878: the Turkmans of that day, like the Turkmans 
of this, were treated a Ik Kau/mann, and the whole proceedings were carried 
out in true “ Circassian style.” I would observe here, however, with respect 
to some strange theories respecting the origin of the name “ Turkomkn,” in 
the “ GtograpkUal Mt^mdne," for 1875, page 151, that there would be some 
difficulty to find such a word in any oriental writer whosoever. 

The day after this fearful slaughter, which is said to have taken place on the 
1st of Mulunram [which must be an error for the nth or 21st, as Tult was 
onl y despatched early in that month], 618 h. [25th February, 1221 A.D.], TQlt 
with his army arrived, and took up a position opposite the Sbahrist&nah 
Gateway, which is mentioned in the " MasAlik wa MamAlik ” as situated 
near the great ma^, and commenced to assail the place. The Majtr-aL 
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razed the walls of the city, and, havii^ had a pair of oxen 

Mulk, who had made great preparations for its defence, distributed his t|ea> 
sores liberally among the troops, and used to send forth large bodies of men to 
make sallies upon the Mughals, in such wise, that, on the first day, in the coui^ 
of one hour, more than looo Mughals were slain. Here it will be remarked how 
large bodies of Turks and Tajjtks only kill lOOO Muglials, In about the time 
that 400 Mughals, by the writer’s account, would cut up a whole host. 

At this show of resistance, Tull, next day, attacked the place in person, at 
the head of 22,000 Mughals—but the Raufat-us>$aA says^ an army in num* 
bers beyond all computation—and inflicted great slaughter on the defenders ; 
and, in this manner, from mom to eve, for a period of twenty-two days, the 
fighting went on. The TSrtkh-i-Jahan-gfr, !^btb-us-Siyar, and Jahin, 
Kuahae, say the fighting only lasted for seven days, and that on the eighth 
the Majir-ul-Mulk sent to beg for quarter, but this statement is much the same 
as that of the 400 horsemen slaughtering 12,000 Turkmkn soldiers and 70,000 
of their people. 

In the meantime, the vast ptopulation of Marw became reduced to great 
straits, and began to say among themselves, that there was.no hope of resisting 
the Mughals. Besides this, many persons from Bal]^, SamrVand, Ba]|ji2ril, 
TChwarar.m, and other places captured by the Mughals, had taken shelter in 
Marw ; and these fugitives persuaded the Marwazts that the city must surely be 
captured at ^last, and that it was better to seek an accommodation, and thus 
prevent the shedding of torrents of Musalndln blood. On the twenty-third day, 
therefore, the Majlr-ul-Mulk was prevailed upon to despatch the ImiUn, 
Jam&l-ud-Din, the chief ecclesiastic, who, attended by a body of the priest¬ 
hood, came out of Maiw, and sought the presence of T&lt Khan. After pre¬ 
senting befitting tesk~kath. the Imam offered, if the conqueror would promise 
to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and not destroy the city, to pay a ransom 
Of 200,000 dinars, 30,000 khar-tudrs of grain, f00,000 ambling horses, and 100 
Hindu and Turk slaves, to receive a Mughal Sha hnah or Intendant, and pay 
yearly taxes into the Khan'a treasury. Tult accepted these offers, a dress qf 
honour was conferrM upon .the Imam and those with him, and he was sent 
back to the city with that Khan’s reply. The next day, the Majtr-ul-Mulk, 
attended by ten of his principal officers, placing faith in the word of a Mughal 
prince, and taking with him valuable offerings of all descriptions, came out of 
Marw, and proceeded to the audience tent of Tult Khan. On his reaching 
the entrance, he was stopped by the Amtrs of Tul^—the matter, of course, 
had been previously arranged—and he was required to give an assignment of 
300 khar-vsars —ea^ computed at an ass’s load—of dinars as an offering to the 
Bkdal^di-Zadah [Tult IQlkn], and another 100,000 dinirs for themselves, on 
the wealthy people of the city, on which they would obtain from Tult Khan a 
written de^ of security for the lives of the inhabitants ; and this they swore 
most solemnly to observe according to the rites of their belief. Willing to save 
the people, and again trusting the perfidious Mughals, the Majtr-ul-Mulk, at once, 
gave an assignment on too great merchants of the city; and sent a person of his 
own, with a party of Mughals, to receive the amount. The Mughals went and 
brought back with them the persons named, and, with the aid of the rack and other 
tortures, succeeded in extorting the money; and, besides these unfortunates, 
nearly 10,000 other persons were torturM to death. After this, the Majtr-ul- 
Mulk was Rutilated by having his ears, nose, and lips cut off—-the fashion of the 
•• Sag-lab ” Montenegrin and Bulgarian * * heroes ” of the prestot day—and then 
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yoked [to a plough], he had them driven over [the area on 


put to death. Orders were then issued by this fiend in human form to destroy 
the city, and massacre the inhabitants. The Mngbaia poured in, and con* 
tinned to expel the inhabitants, whom they drove out into the plain. Four 
days were occupied in separating the males from the females, and then, after 
the selection of a few young females for captivity, and about 400 artisans, the 
whole of the remainder were butchered, and not a soul was left alive. 

By the generality of writers it is said, that some 300 or 400 victims fell to 
the share of each Mn gbal butcher ; and, although the number seems incre* 
dible, when we consider that the people of other cities were fugitives at Marw, 
and that the inhabitants of the towns and villages near had taken shelter within 
the walls, it is doubtless correct. The Sayyid, Tzz*ud-Dtn of Nisa, and a 
luunber of clerks, were occupied during,thirteen days and nights in recording 
the number of the slain, and the number, without accounting such as it was 
impossible to recognize, belonging to the city and neighbouring villages alone, 
it is said, amounted to a little over 1,300,000 souls. See page 281. 

After this, the walls and defences of this great city, after it bad been 
thoroughly sacked, were demolished, and in such wise “that scarce a trace of 
it was left ; and for a period of two hundred and nine years its desolation was 
such H'nr its site did not afford sufficient shade for a wild beast,” after which, 
in 8 i3 h., thmn gh the favour of Sultfin S 2 )ah*RuUi, the son of Amir Timur, 
the Guig^ the city was rebuilt 

Tull iThfa now bent his steps towards Nlabkhur; and, accordtiig to the 
Jahfin-Kufihae, when he had proceeded two marches on his way, fearing, pro¬ 
bably, enough blood bad not been shed, with the instinct of a fiend, sent 
back a body ot aooo horse to slay all who might have crept out of holes and 
comers since his departure; and about 10,000 persons more were, in this wise;, 
massacred. The 'nblkh-i-Jahan-glr, however, states that, after sacking 
Marw; Toll TOian nominated the Amir, ^jm-nd-Dln, ’Alt, one of its great 
men, who had been spared because he had retired previously from public life, 
and was dwelling in seclusion, to proceed thither, and remain there as governor 
of the de solated city and ite dependencies, along with a Mu^ial Darogbah or 
Overseer, Barmas—also styled Bannas and Bamdas—over such of thd 

inhabitants as might, from holes and comers, and other places of concealment, 
return to the city. 

After the departure of the Mortal army towards Nlababur, about 5000 
fugitives once more assemble, but their cup of misery was not yet full. A 
body of MugSials, who subsequently arrived there on their way to join Tull, 
desired to have their share of slaughter, and so they required that every person 
in the place should bring out a diirt full of grain for them. By this stratagem 
all who did so were massacred ; and this same detachment slew all they met 
with on the road to NlshfibOr. Soon after another body of htugbals, who had 
separated from the Nvl-ySn Jabah [Yamah] arrived, and they .also put to death 
all who chanced to come in their way. 

There was still mote misfortune in store for Marw. Some time after, an 
outbreak of Musalrtdms against the Mngbala took place at SaraJths, and the 
Amir, pyfi-ud-Dln, ’All, set out to suppress it, and the Mu^ial, Barm 2 s, or 
BarmlSs, the Overseer, moved outside Marw, with his following, taking with 
him the artificers and mechanics of the place, with the object, in case of need, 
of retiring to BuUlfira. Those left within Marw imagined that he had heard 
news of the StdpUi, JaUU-ud-Dln’s arrival, and that he was preparing to fly. 

3 U 
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which] the city [stood], in such wise that not a vestige of 
the buildings thereof remained.* Having finished with 

They accordingly rose, and began to express their joy thereat by beating 
drums.. Barmas came to the gate, and requested the chief men remaining 
among the inhabitants to attend him, but no one obeyed, on which he had all 
such as he met with outside slaughtered, and then retired hastily towards 
Bukhara. 

Amir Ziya-iid*Dfn, 'All, retume<l soon after, and set about repairing the 
walls and the citadel ; and people assembled around him from the vicinity, and 
other more distant places, but an officer of the late Sultan’s, the Pahlawan 
Nush-Tigin—called Kugh-Tigin by some—had gathered a considerable fol¬ 
lowing under his standard, and arrived before Marw, and invested it. 
ud'Dfn, ’All, finding it impossible to remain, succeeded, by stealth, in leaving 
the city with his Mughal party, as the investment was but partial, took to 
flight, and entered the fort of Murghah. Nush-Tigfn now set to work to 
repair some part of the city, and to cultivate the land, but a faction secretly 
communicated with Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alt, and incited him to return. He did so, 
and appeared with a force, and took up a [xisition before the place. Nugh* 
Tigin sent a body of his followers, who took Amtr Ziya-ud-Dtn, ’Alt, and 
brought him before him, who, finding that he himself must perish or Kya-ud- 
l)in, ’Alt, he had him put to death ; and, with a heart at ease, set about his 
restoration of the city, and putting it in a state of defence. Thr^ or four 
days only elapsed w'hen a body of 2000 Mughal horse, on their way to join the 
NCi-yan, Ftku, finding how matters stood, one half went away on their duty, as 
ordered previously, leaving the remainder to watch the place. Neivs was then 
despatched to Nakhshab, to the Mughal officers there stationed, acquainting 
them with the assemblage of a number of people at'Marw again ; and, after five 
days, two chiefs, Turbac [Turlac?] and Ak Malik [a Musalman Turk—if was 
Mughal policy to employ Mu ghal s and Musalmans in concert], with a body of 
5000 Mughals. appeared, who penetrated into the city, and arc said to have 
slain 100,000 people more [more likely 10,000], who had again assembled 
there, the different quarters of the city having been assigned to different 
detachments of this force for the purpose of hunting up and destroying all 
whom they could find. Turbae [Turtae], with the principal part of the 
Mughals, then departed, but AV Malik was left behind to search for other 
victims supposed to be in hiding. Every stratagem that was conceivable was 
adopted to draw them forth; and the last one, which was but too successful, 
was, that one of the party, a Musalman of Nakhslia'b, was made to pronounce 
the call to prayer, upon which welcome sound the poor wretches issued forth 
from holes and cellars to be put to the sword, and in such wise that but twelve 
persons—some say only _fi>ur —and no more, were left alive in Marw, and 
these, according to the Rau^t-u9-$afa, were Hindus 1 

• Having left Amjr Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alt, in charge of what remained of 
Marw, Tult moved towards Niskabur, in order, says Alft, “ to avenge the 
Guigin, Xaghaebar, previously killed in Khurasan." In advance, he 
despatched a great part of his army with the war engines and materials for 
carrying on a siege ; and, although Nishabur is situated in a stony tract of 
country, nevertheless, he brought along with him, from a distance of several 
marches, so many loads of stone that they lay in great heaps all round the 
place. Not a tithe of them were used, for the inhabitants, perceiving the 
hand of the Almighty in what was taking place, and that this was a fresh 
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ttrmy, greater in magnitude than the previous one, notwithstanding the vast 
prepmntions they had made for defence, as previously narrated, became dis¬ 
heartened, and so no other remedy remained than to despatch the 
Mamidik, Rukn-ud-Dfn, ’All, son of Ibrahtm, to the presence of Tull. On 
reaching his quarters, which was a considerable distance from the place, the 
Ellf t besought security for the lives of the inhabitants, and tendered submission 
and payment of tribute, but all was of no avail, and he was dismissed. On 
Wednesday, the 12th [in some, the and] of $afar, 618 H., early in the morn¬ 
ing, the attack commenced, and was persisted in until the afternoon of the 
Friday, during which time, also, the Mughals had dammed up the water in 
the ditch in several places, so as to cause breaches in the walls. They then 
renewed the attack on all sides with greater vigour than before, and effected a 
lodgment on the top of the walls, where they were as bravely resisted ; but the 
defenders were being gradually forced back. A lodgment had also been 
effected near the Sher-ban gate ; and, during the Friday night, the walls and 
bastions became crowded with Mn gbala . On the following day they poured 
in through the gates, and began their work of plunder and massacre, while the 
people were still resisting at every favourable point. The Mughals made 
search for the Majtr-ud-Din [the F akh r-nl-Mulk, Ni;(Im-ud-Dln, probably. 
.See note *, page 990, para. 11], and at last dragged him forth, and he, to 
make them put him speedily out of pain, was reviling and defying them, and 
they put him to death in the basest manner possible. Alft says the defence 
was carried on for eight days, during which great numbers perished on both 
sides, and, on the ninth day, the city was taken by assault 

The remainder of the inhabitants were now, as customary, driven out into 
the open country outside the city and slaughtered ; for it was directed, in order 
to avenge the death of the GutgSn, T^Cltiichar, that Ntshlbiir should be 
utterly destroyed, and no living creature, not even a dog or cat, was to be left 
alive. The daughter of the Cllingiz Shan, the Shatun of with 

her own followers, afterwards [not before. The idea of her “ leading the 
avenging force at the head of 10,000 men,” as stated in the " Mongols Proper” 
is as absurd as the idea of “ cutting off all the heads, and making separate heaps 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s heads ”] entered t^ plax:e, and caused all that 
could be found, and any who might have crept out of concealment, to be 
slaughtered. Only forty—not so many'as four hundred—who were mechanics 
and artisans, were allov^ to escape, and they were carried off to TorkisOn ; 
and in the time of Amtr TtmGr their descendants were stiU dwelling there. 
The walls, towers, and all the buildings of Nlg]|iibur were thrown down, and for 
seven days and nights the water of the neighbouring river, which had been 
dammed up for the purpose, was made to run over it, so as to sap whatever 
buildings remained—the greater number of houses were probably built of 
unbumt bricks—and bollocks and ploughs were brought, and its site was sown 
with barley, and the Mughal horses [some of theib?] fed with it when it 
sprang up. One Mughal officer and four TSjgtks’were left there to slay any 
persons who might have escaped the general irMUMcr e ! 

It is stated in the 'nurikh-i-EhuttsSn, quoted by some, of my authoiittea^ 
that it took twelve days to number the dtihi, and that, without enumerating 
women and children, and such as couliS' not be accounted for, the number 
recorded vras 1,747,000 souls. With respect to this immens<% and almost 
incredible^ number of persons said to have been butchered by the Maghi>l 

3 U 2 
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advanced towards Hirat,* and pitched his camp before the 


boibariaiis, we must understand that the people of the open country always 
sought dielter within the walled cities and towns. This fact, no doubt, tendeil 
to hamper their garrisons, and, from the quantity of food required for their 
subsistence, caused the early surrender of many very strong places that, other* 
wise, would have held out like the fortresses of GdtOr and ftb.irjistan. as our 
author so graphically relates farther on. 

* The next movement of Tull Kh an was against Hir 3 t. On reaching the 
verdant plain of Slvtbartu near that city, he despatched on agent, named Zon- 
bur, demanding that the Amtr who was governor on the part of Sult&n Jaial* 
ud-Dtn, and the the Ehatlb, and chief men of the city of Hinit, should 

come out and wait on him, and submit to the Mu^ial sovereign, and secure 
protection for their lives and property, lest the fate of Marw and Nlah&bQr 
might be theirs also. The governor, Amir Shams-ud-Dln. Muhammad, the 
Juzjanl, and other Maliks therein, on hearing of the advance of the Mu^ials, 
had prepared to make a determined resistance, and all the approaches and 
defences were strongly guarded. The T^rlkh-i-Jaldin-gtr, Rauf at*uf-$uf%, and 
Hiihf Abru, state, that there were 100,000 troops at that time in Hiriit, but this 
is mere exaggeration for the glorification of the Mugjhals, as the sequel shows 
the contrary to have been the fact, but there certainly was a strong force there. 
'When the envoy from Tull Kh Sn appeared before Amir ShamsTud-Ptn. Mu¬ 
hammad, and delivered his message, he forthwith ordered him to be put to 
death, saying at the same time : “ Let not that day come for me to be subject to 
Mughal and'HitUU' infidels while breath remains in my body I” Next day, 
when intimation reached Tull of the fate of his envoy, he was greatly enraged, 
and directed the troops to take up positions round about the city, and to slay 
every Harawt Tajztk they could meet with. 

Fur a period of seven days Malik Sb^nis-ud-Dln, Muhammad, opposed 
the MiigbaU with great valour, and inflicted heavy loss upon them, among 
those killed being several of the principal Amirs, and 1700 others of lesser note, 
besides common men. On the eighth day Tull led the Mughals in person to 
the attack, and Malik Shams-ud-Dln. Muhammad, sallied out, at the head of 
a large force, to encounter him, and an engagement ensued which was carried 
on with great obstinacy. The Mughals were so severely handled at last, that 
they were nearly giving way, when an arrow struck Malik Shrnns-ud.Dln, 
Muh*^tt>^ itnd he fell from his horse, and thep and there expired. 

His • fall caused division within the city, and the people became separated 
into two parties—those who were devotedly loyal to Sullfbi Jalil-ud-Dtn, and 
the soldiery, who were for vigorous resistance to the last, while the civi¬ 
lians, such as the Raft and the ecclesiastics, the priesthood holding grants of 
land, and those to whortr trade and their own selfish interests were all and 
everything, and patriotism nothing, who were for accommodation ; and it will 
be noticed that, throughout these misfortunes, such persons invariably caused 
reristance to be abandoned, or they betrayed their people and their sovereign’s 
interest for their own ends. 

In the meantime, Tult Sltibi, who had taken a great fancy to Hirfit, and 
liked its climate and situation, did not wish to desolate it like other cities [and 


who, doubtless, had information of the state of aflairs within, and the reastance 
likely to be offered], aiul whose ranks had been thinned, and were then drawn 


up facing the I IrGzt—some say Firuz-ibad—gateway, which, according to the 
“ MasAuk wa MamAlik,^’ was the most flourishing quarter of Hirflt, rode 


forward on the ninth dey, with 300 horse, to the edge of the ditch, and 


requested a parley. Then, removing his head-dress [some say helmet, others 
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gate of that city, and the attack began, and catapults were 
placed in position in every direction.* 

tnrtnn, but neither correctly], he called out: “ O I men of HirSt 1 know ye 
that 1 am Tfilt, the son of the Cbingiz IChSn • and, if ye desire to save your lives, 
and those of your women and children, from the hands of the Mugbols, cease 
from all further resistance, and submit, and 1 will agree that ye pay into my 
coffers one-half the amount of taxes [Alfl says, “ the same amount to my de> 
putles "] ye have been paying to your SultSns.” These words he accompanied 
with most solemn oaths and promises, that no injury should befall them, if they 
ceased fighting and opened the gates. Hearing these -^yords from the mouth 
of Thlt lOiSn himself, it was agreed to submit to his authority. This is what, 
in the "Mongols Proper^ becomes “ it offered to capitulate.” 

In the first places *Izz>ud-Din, the Harawt; who, by command of the Sultan, 
was the Mu^addam, or Provost of the guild of weavers and manufactories—with 
100 persons of his craft, each bearing nine pieces [the Mughal fortunate number] 
of silks of various kinds, and of great price, for which Hir 3 t was famous—it 
still is for a kind styled ^owdicM—proceeded to the presence of Tull, and after 
them followed the <diief officials and men of the city. They were all well received; 
but, as though it were impossible for a Mughal to keep his plighted word, 12,000 
persmia, the soldiers and dependants of Sultin Jalil-ud-Dln, were massacred 
to a man, but to the other inhabitants, whom they had defended and for whom 
they had shed their blood, no further molestation Was offered, and the Mu^ials 
acquired vast booty.* Misery enough was, however, in store for the Harawts. 

Afrer the surrender, Amir Abu-Bikr-i-Mara^banl [see note on the Kurat 
dynasty, farther on] was left there as Governor of Hirtt and its dependencies^ 
and a Mughal, tuuned Mangat 3 e, also written Miingatae and Mangiie, a 
favourite attendant of Toll’s, was left with him as Sbahnah or Intendant. The 
former set about remedying the distracted state of affiiirs, ruled Justly, and 
endeavoured to restore the province to its former prosperity, and put the city 
in repair. Tull S]pin, according to his father’s commands, set out [Alft says, 
in 6 c9 r. = 619 H., but this is not correct: it was 618 H.] on his return eiglit 
days ^er the surrender, and joined the Chingiz Kha n in his camp near T^l- 
lean of ShuriUan, which he had not yet taken. 

During this expedition under Tull besides Marw, Nlghabur, HiiOt, 

Tus, and Sabzwar, other cities and towns and their dependencies, such as 
JOjurm, Nisa, Ablward, Sarakhs, lEhowaf, and other places in ShuriUan, fell 
under the yoke of the Mughals, which is referred to in the metrical account of 
the Mughals before noticed, in the following words, “ than which,” as an 
author says, “ the Part tongue furuishes no terms more forcibly expressing the 
fearful calamities caused by the Mufh^ls,” referring to the words contained in 
the first line of the second couplet 

U U <JjUi Sjft j iSJjt y J 

“ In three months, the workUseizing Tull 
Captured these ^1 to the gate of Slstiin. 

He razed and he slew, and he swept and he clutched ; 

Not a person remained, neither great nor small.” 

Whilst these events were happening at Hirat, Sultiin Jalal-ud-Dln had upon 
several occasions overthrown the Mughals, as related under the reign of that 
hero, at page 288^ and note *, and farther on. 

* Those who consider the Muscov a jamb may take a lesson from these 
identical places—Marw and Hiiat. 
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Malik Shams-ud-Dtn. Muliammad, the JurjSnt, and 
Malik Taj-ud-D!n, the Juzjant,* and other Amtrs who 
were within the city, made preparations for resistance ; but 
trustworthy persons have related after this manner, th^t 
the stone of every catapult, which they used to discharge 
from the city in the direction of the Mughal camp, used to 
go into the air, and again descend into the city. 

The city of Hirat which Suftan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, sat down before, and, before which, he carried on 
hostilities for a period of eleven months* before it was 
surrendered to him, the Mughals took up a position before, 
and, in the space of eight months, they captured that place 
which [in strength] was the barrier of Sikandar, and mar¬ 
tyred the whole of the inhabitants [with few exceptions]. 
Persons, whose statements are to be depended upon, relate, 
that. In one quarter [part] of the city,6cx),ooo martyrs were 
counted. According to this proportion, in the whole four 
quarters of the city, twenty-four laks [2,400,000!] Musal- 
mans were martyred. May the Almighty reward them ! ‘ 

When Tull came to. the determination of returning, he 
set at liberty some of those captives, and gave them a 
Shahnah [Intendant] and left him there, and commanded 
him to restore the city. 


Anecdote. 

An anecdote,* worthy of insertion here, is related, as re¬ 
ferring to the occurrences which happened at the period in 

* The other is styled Eazwlnt in one or two copies, but JOzjanl may be the 
most correct alter idL The Raufat-u9-$a(a also has Juzjant. 

* See page 259, and note *. 

* Our author has fallen into complete confusion, and lias here entered the 
events of the second siege, while, in his account of the latter, at page 1048, he 
has introduced some events belonging to the former siege. The greater part of 
this paragraph and the next relates to the second siege with which Tult Khg n 
had nothing to do. 

* This anecdote refers to the attack on Iliiut by Tiili Sh^, the particulars 
of which have just been given. It has been stolen by the author of the Raufat- 
uf-$afii without acknowledgment, indeed he pretends—such is, too often, the 
conduct of some unprincipled writers—to have obtained it from the Eift, 
from whose lips our author heard it, and merely says ; It it stated by the 

of GharHstAH” and then uses our author's own words, without acknow¬ 
ledgment. Such pirates, after they have pilfered from another’s writings, 
generally turn round and abuse him. 
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question. In the year 622 H., the author of this TabakAt, 
MinhSj-i-SarSj, who is the servant of the Sultan’s dynasty, 
had occasion to undertake a journey, on a mission from 
Qhur towards the i^uhistan, at the request of the august 
Malik, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muhammzid-i-’Ugman, the Mara* 
ghanl^—'may he rest in peace !—for the adjustment of the 
route of karwans [of merchants and travellers], and the 
tranquillity of this territory. When he [the author] reached 
the city of ^Jla’in, he there saw an Imam, one of the great 
men of Kh urasan, whom they were wont to style Ka^l 
Wahtd-ud-Din, the Bushanjt [of Bushanj or Fushanj]—the 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him 1 That Imam related 
[saying], “ In the disaster of Hirat I was present in that 
city; and, every day, in conjunction with the Ghazis 
[holy-warriors], its defenders, I used to don arms and 
armour, and proceed to the top of the ramparts, and view 
the multitude of the forces. One day, I was at the top of 
the ramparts of the city of Hirat while the fight and tumult 
was going on, in full panoply, with helmet and cuirass, be¬ 
sides other things, when, suddenly, I missed my footing 
from the top of the walls, and fell down towards the ditch, 
and, like unto a stone or a ball, I went rolling down the 
face of the khak-rez^ whilst 50,000 men, Mughals and 
Musalman renegades, with arrows fitted to their bows, and 
with stones, were aiming at me, until, rolling over and over, 
I fell into the midst of the infidels, and was made prisoner 
by a body of men who, in making the attack, had come to 
the foot of the parapet, and the face of the kh^-rez, and 
descended into the ditch. This mischance happened to me 
at a point facing which Tuli, son of the Qilingi? Khan, had 
had a tent pitched, at the edge of the ditch, and the 
Mughal troops were fighting under his personal observa¬ 
tion. Although I came rolling down the face of the i^k-rez 
a distance of about twenty[^U s], until I descended into 
the abyss of the ditcli, which was forty more,® Almighty 

f A well-known race or fiunily, one of whom—Abtt-Bikr-i-Mamghanf—was 
left by Tult TCban as governor of the city and its depoidencies, along with 
MangaUe, the M ug hal Intendant. See the note on the Kurat Dynasty, under 
the account of the downfall of the Mu lB hida h , farther on. 

* An arti^dal mound, surrounding HiiSt, and fonning its chief strength, 
^ee following note. 

* The descripUon of modem Hiiftt will give some faint idea of what it was 
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God shielded me under his protection so that 1 experienced 
no wound, neither did any of my members sustain any hurt 
or fracture whatever. 

“ When 1 came to the i^ound he [Tuli] caused a party to 
run up with speed, telling them ; ‘ Bring ye that person 
alive, and do not harm him in the least* When, in ac¬ 
cordance with that command, they conducted me to the 
presence of Tuli, he looked at me scarchingly, and gave 
orders' to them, saying : ‘ See whether he has received any 
hurt; ’ and, as there was none, he said to me: ‘ What 
person art thou—of the race of Adam, or a pari, a demon, 
or an angel, or dost thou hold a charm bearing the names 
of the Ulugh Tingrt ? ‘ Speak truly, how it is.’ I bowed 
my face to the ground and replied : ‘ I am an unfortunate 
man of the learned class, and one of those who blesses 
or prays; but I had one thing with me.’ He said: 
\What hadst thou with thee..?* I bowed my head to the 
ground, and replied : ‘The sight of a sovereign like thee 
had fallen upon me, and through the felicity thereof, I re¬ 
mained in safety.’ This reply was favourably received by 
Tuli, and he looked upon me with favourable eyes, and 
remarked, saying : ‘ This person is a sagacious man, and a 
wise, and may be qualified for the service of the Chingiz 
Khan. It is necessary that ye take care of him in order 
that he may be conducted to his presence ; ’ and he com¬ 
manded so that they made me over to the cafe of one of 
the respected Mughals. 

“ After Tuli had completed the conquest of the cities and 
districts of IQiurasan, he took me along with him to the 
Giiingiz Khan’s presence,* and related the story [to him], 
and in the Chingiz Khan’s service I found great favour. 
I was constantly in attendance at his threshold, and he 
used continually to inquire of me the traditions of the pro¬ 
phets, and concerning the sovereigns of ’Ajarn, and the 


in its strength and glory at the period in question. It is entirely enclosed by 
an arUficial mound of earth between fifty and sixty feet in height, at the present 
time, the. w^dls rising about thirty feet above. This mound slopes down from 
the base of the rampart, at an angle of about forty or forty-five degrees, and at 
the bottom of the mound is a deep wet ditch thirty feet wide. 

* The Great Spirit—God. 

* Before of Khur&s£n, which the Chingis Ehan had not yet suc¬ 

ceeded in capturing. See page 1008, and note *. 
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kings of the past; and would inquire: * Did Muhammad 
(on whom be peace !), foretell aught respecting my rise and 
sway ? ’ 1 used to relate to him the traditions [of the 

Prophet] which they have related respecting the irruption 
of the Turk ;* ’and he used to say: ‘ My heart bears 
evidence that thou speakest the truth,’ until one day, 
during conversation, he said to me : ‘ A -mighty name will 
remain behind me in the world through taking vengeance 
upon Muhammad, the Aghri ’—that is to say, he used to 
call Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, by this term, 
and, in the Turk! language, aghri * signifies a robber—and 
this expression he would greatly make use of and say:— 

‘ Khwarazm Shah was not a monarch : he was a robber. 
Had he been a monarch he would not have slain my 
envoys and traders who had come to Utrar, for kings 
should not slay ambassadors.’ In short, when he inquired 
of me, ‘Will not a mighty name remain behind me?’ 
I bowed my face to the ground, and said; ‘ If the Khan 
will promise the safety of my life, I will make a remark.’ 
He replied : ‘ I have promised thee its security.’ I said: 

‘ A name continues to endure where there are people, but 
how will a name endure when the Kha n’s servants martyr 
all the people and massacre them, for who will remain 
to tell the tale?’ When I finished this sentence, the 
Chingiz Khan dashed the bow and arrow which he had in 
his hand upon the ground, and became exceeding en¬ 
raged, and turned his face away from me, and his back 
towards me. When I beheld the effects of rage upon his 
impious brow, I washed my hands of life, and gave up all 
hope of existence. I made sure to myself that the time of 
my departure was come, and that I should leave the world 
from the blow of the sword of this accursed one. 

“After a minute had passed away, he turned his face 
towards me again, and said : ‘ I used to consider thee a 
sagacious and prudent man, but, from this speech of thine, 

* Here agra is another, proof of what I have stated in my account of the 
descent of the Turks ’and of the t-maVs of Tattar and Mug]ia]. Had the IfifU 
incorrectly, said by mistake, “the outbreak of the Tattirs,” the dlingiz ^an 
would, no doubt, haVe taken it as an insult, but he was a Turk of the Mugbal 
t-maik See note », page 869, and para, at page 875. 

* In some copies “the Mn^ialt.” The Printed Text has—^1—a^t, 
but all others are as above. 
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it has become evident to me that thou dost not possess 
complete understanding, and that thy comprehension is 
but small. There are many kings in the world, and, where- 
ever the hoofs of the horses of Muhammad, the Aghrt. 
have reached, there 1 will carry slaughter and cause devas¬ 
tation. The remaining people who are in other parts of 
the world, and the sovereigns of other kingdoms that are, 
they will relate my history.’' No favour on the part of the 
Qllingiz IQian remained to me, and it came about that I 
was distant from his presence; and 1 fled from the Mughal 
army, and made my escape, and returned thanks and praise 
unto Almighty God for the same.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE CALAMITIES WHICH BEFELL THE 
TERRITORY OF JSLUURAsAN THE SECOND TIME. 

After Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bamf, Khwarazm Shah, 
overthrew the army of Mughals, oh the confines of Barw§.n, 
between Bamian and Ghazntn,* several times, and the 
Chingiz Khan turned his face towards Sultan Jalll-ud-Dtn, 
Mang-bamt, and advanced towards the river of Sind, and 
the news of these victories [of the Sultan] reached all the 
cities of Khurasan^ in every city and town wherever the 
Mughal Shahnahs [Intendants] were stationed, the people 
thereof despatched the whole of them to hell,* and in every 
place a predominant person arose. After the Chingiz 
Khan defeated Sultan Jalal-ud-Din on the banks of the 
river of Sind, he despatched the Bahadur, Sha’ur.^ along 
with Uktae [his son] to Ghazntn, so that they destroyed 


* This shows, were any proof wanting,' that our author did not refer to the 
narrow Parwan valley, north of Kabul, but to a locality much farther south-west. 

The author of the Rau^at-u^-^aili here repeats what he has stated several 
times before, in other places, that it is Barwan, a place between Gkaznfn and 
B&mtan. As I have said before, the situation of Barwan was near the sources 
of the Lohgar river. See note *, page 288, note *, page 1008, and note *, 
page 1016. 

* It was this that caused the second siege, and the utter desolation of 
Hirit, the Hirads having slain the Mu|dial Shahnah and the Musalman 
governor, the Maragbanl. Here again it will be observed that there is no 
mention either of BamtUn or of its long siege. 

f In one or two copies, Sa*ur. 
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the city of Ghaznin.* and brought forth the inhabitants 
without the city, and, with the exception of a few, who 
were made captives, martyred the whole of them. 

The Chingiz Kha n, himself, advanced from the banks of 
the Sind river in pursuit of the Igliral^t * Musalmans, who 
formed a very large force, and a countless number of men, 
fttiH proceeded towards Gibari.* He took the fortress of 

• It has never recovered to this day from the effects of this calamity like 
many other famous and formerly densely populous cities of Asia. 

• Some modem copies of the text have m!/>—'A rab-^here. 

• This word is written Gabart—gr^f^-»Gtbart—Gfrl— 

the different copies of the text, but the best and oldest copits have Gabart or 
Glbart. The Calcutta printed text has both gr^ and In AfSS., the 

point of the letter 6 often appears as two, close together, occasioned by the 
two points of the reed, especially when there is not much ink in it, and vice 
versa. The letter might, in consequeilce, be sometimes mistaken for «. 

and the Gardairt continually refer to the fort of Gtti—ijjf—as 
being near the Sind or Indus tpossibly Kipir dt Gtrt See note *, page 76], 
but the former invariably mentions it in connexion with “ Parshawar ” or 
••Pnrilior,” “ Man-Manarah,” and “Wahind." Man-ManSrah is evidently 
Prata’h Mi^ra'h on the west bank of the Indus above Atak, and the words 
are, apparently, the Pustito translation of an older name, J^ra/a'A signifying 
“fallen,’* “overturned,” &c., qualifying a feminine noun. Sulfin Mas’Od, 
the Martyr, was confin^ in the fortress of Gtrf. See page 95. 

The tract referred to by our author, however, is, without doubt, the country 
north of the Kabul river, between the Kam&p, or river of Kunar, and the 
Lan^ey Sind, namely, Bajawr and the tracte forming ite southern boundary ; 
and I find, in an old geographical work, and in a Persian lexicon of old and 
difficult words, that Gabar—with the pronunciation written, is the 
name of a town [ahahr] in the country of Bajawy. To have come upon the 
Iglira^s, the Mvtdtals must have entered Nangrahar, or, as it was anciently 
called, Nek-Anhar, lying south of Bajawf ; and the Cltingiz was never 

in “ Pakli,” in his life, nor in Pakla’t either. 

The people inhabiting the tracte lying along the banks of the river of 
Kibul, and east even as far as the Indus, wCre sometimes styled by the gen^ 
of '’y Afglym chroniclers, and DihgSn by the Taj^Bcs, 

but Elphinstone styUs them by the fanciful name of “ Swatis.’* They were a 
purely Tajstk race, and had become converts to IslSm at an early period. 
On the northern bank of the Kabul river there was another race of people 
who are known up to very recent times under the name of ’Arab m,*—re¬ 
specting whom some account will be found in my “Notes on AfqhAnistAn 
and Paet of BalOchistAn, Geographical, Ethnologicau and His¬ 
torical, ’’ printed by command of the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India. 

These Tajgtk people were no more “Scythians,” than the MusalmAn 
DilazBk AfgfaAns were “Buddhists,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., 
styles them in one of his books, and “ Rijputs ’* in another, or foan the 
KBkar Afghans are the “ Gakar tribe of Indians in the north Panjab,” or than 
the Kihtrin Afghans, whom he styles Khcstrini in his last book, are “ Khatir 
Hindus.” 
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GibaH and other forts of the tem’toiy of the Koh-pSyah 

[hill-skirts], and slew the Musalmans. For a period of 

The fort of Gtbart or Gftbart appean to be the very same as Gabar*ko{, 
which the Mu^ial B&dah&h, Bftbar, subsequently took from' Mtr Haidar, the 
Gabart. The ShalmSnts, with whom the Yusufzts and Mandars, of the 
JThali’hf division of the Afgli^n nation, first came into contact, when they, in 
after years, retired from Kabul into Nangrahar, were divided into three septs 
or divisions :—Gabart [not from Gabr, a fire-worshipper: it is a diffeimit 
word], Mutriwt, and Mumt^t. Their rulers were descendants of the JabSn- 
gtrtan Sultans—Sultan BahrSm and Sultan Pakhal—who held all the country 
north of the Kabul river, from the Tag-Ho river to the Ptr-Pinj&l mountains 
of Kashmir, east of the Indus and likewise some parts on the southern aide 
of the Kabul river as far south as the Spin Gh ar or Safed Koh, but their 
Xmwer had greatly declined. SultSn Awes was the Gabart Sultan of Suwat 
at that period, and was the last king of that territory and its dependencies, 
but he retired northwards before the power of the Yusufzts and Mandats, 
towards the sources of the Amutah or Oxus. He, arid his descendants, for 
several generations, ruled therein as far as the frontier of BadaUishlui, after 
which they are suddenly lost sight of. The great probability is that the rulers 
of dxitral, Hashkar, Shighnan. WZkllibi, and some other petty states on the 
upper Oxus, ard their descendants ; and, like them, they claim descent from 
Alexander of Macedoh. 

In the time of the AUiund, Darwezah, some of the descendants of these 
JahangtrtSn Sultans of Pidl, as they are called, were still dwelling in 
Nangi^ar, at the town of Tapin in particular, and the Akllund himself, on 
the mother’s side, was descended from Sultan Bahram. Me gives the names 
of twelve direct generations of Chiefs and Sult&ns as far back as Sult&n Sliams. 

I hope to be able to enter into details of this interesting subject shortly, but a 
good deal respecting the geography of these parts, and practical routes, will 
be found in my accounts of Suw&t, EnsbVlift ChitiSl, KSfiristin, and the 
Independent Afghan States, and also of Yarkand and KSah^iar, in the 
y^rnal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as far back as 1856, which contain 
many geographical details, which have since been discovered by " Havildars ” 
and “MuUas,” and appropriated by one or two literary vampires. 

Kbushhal Kha n, the celebrated Poet, and Chief of the A fghan tribe of 
TCha tak. in one of his poems on Suw&t, wliich I have quoted in my account of 
that valley, in the Journal above mentioned, refers to some of the many routes 
leading into Turkistdn from the tract in which the Gllingiz Khan was encamped, 
and one of which he evidently intended to take^ in the following manner : 

** There is a road leading into Turkistan by Hindu-koh, 

And another that leads into Chltrdl and Badakhahan, 

Another route also leads to But 3 .n and Kashghar^ 

And there is one more that goes to Morang—up hill and down dale.” 

A few of these Gtbarts are, 1 believe, still to be found in the districts re¬ 
ferred to. 

In the Kashghak Mission History, Surgeon-Major Bellew states [p. 14a} 
that ** His route mess probably across the Swdt country into the JCdnar [nr] 
voM^, where Chagh&n Sarae, or 'white hostelry,’ from its name attests 
Moghol occupation, and thence up the Chftril [sic} valley called also Kishkir, 
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three months he halted in the Gibart territory and the 
Koh'payah ; and, from thence, the Chingiz TChan de¬ 
spatched envoys to the presence of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish—May he rest in 

through the easy Burogil Pass. .... Such, at least, is the route taken by 
part of his army, if not by Changiz himself, who, according to the author of 
the Talicifti Nasiri (a jiersonal actor at Tolak in the defence against his inva¬ 
sion of Ghor), rejoined his camp with the heavy baggage left at Naman 
Pushta, in Tokharistan [r/V], and took it on with him to Samarcand, where he 
spent the spring and summer ” ! 

The Doctor could not have had a map by him when he wrote this, and 
certainly did not read the “ TabcAti Nasiri" aright. What the Xabakat-i- 
Nasirt contains may be seen above and farther on. If the Chingiz E]^n 
had taken the route marked out for him by the Doctor from “ Pakli and 

Sw&t ”_^but the Chingiz ^tan ttever crossed to the cast bank of the Indus 

with his army—he would have performed a feat indeed. From thence'to 
Cha^n Sarae and the Puahtah-i-Nu’man in EharSsan, not in Tukharistan, 

I beg leave to say, he would have marched through a maze of mountains, the 
most difficult, perhaps, in Asia, some lo degrees from E. to W., after which, 
to reach Samrjtand only, he would have had to march backward some five 
degrees more in the direction of N.E. Chtighan certainly signifies white, as 
he says, but who shall show that the place in question was named Chagban 
Sarae In consequence of that inarch, or that it did not receive the name from 
Turks centuries before, or from Mugbals—even the Mugbals reigning in 
India—centuries after? 

It will l>e observed that the Doctor simply says "his route was probably 
aeross the Sxoit country ” and "through the easy Burogil Pass,” but Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, in a book entitled ** The Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of Rash- 
oar,” whose sole authority [as he states] for such a statement is Doctor 
Bellew’s narrative in ‘‘all its fullness,” has ventured to assert, on the bare 
probability expressed by the Doctor, that the Chingiz Khan diel actually 
return from the Indus to Kaahfihar by the “ Baroghil Pass." At pp. 28 and 
29 is the following ;— 

“Genghis Khan carried the terror of his name into the utmost recesses of 
the Hindoo Koosh. He wintered in the district of Swat, on our north-west 
frontier, a territory which is quite unknown to us except by hearsay [he might 
have added, “as far as he knew”], and which has only bran occupied by the 
Mongol and Macedonian conquerors [here, too, he might have added, “as far 
os he knew ”]. Prom his head quarters on the banks of the Palljkora he sent 

messengers to Dehli.He hastily broke upfront his quarters in Swat, 

aftd, by the valley oftlu Kunar and Chitral, he entered Kashgar, through, the 
Baroghil Pass." 

All this may appear very satisfactory to the unwary, but there is not an 
atom of fact in the whole statement, and I shall presently show that the Chingiz 
Khnn did nothing of the sort, and was never near the “ Baroghil Pass” in his 
life. This is a specimen of the nonsense called history which this Afghan war 
has forth by the hecatomb, and the public misled. 

Colonel G. B. Malleson, C S.I., in hU " History of Afghanistan frotn the 
Earliest Times," states (p. 113) that “ Chinghiz Khan,” meanwhile, on the first 
news of the outbreak in Khwarizm, bad hastened to that province, had 
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peace!—as he was entertaining the design of conducting 
his army towards Hindustan,*and of returning, byway of the 
Koh-i-j^ara-chal * and Kam-rud, to the country of Chin ; 
but, although he was burning shoulder-bones [of sheep] con¬ 
tinually and examining them, he used not to find permission 

suppressed the rebellion [j*f. Perhaps the writer did not know that TOinFa. 
raim was an independent empire, including great part of western Asia], killing 
in battle the two brothers of Jaiil-u-Dln, and that he had then "marched 
southward, capturing in succession Baikh, Mini, Ilerdt, Nishdpor, and Tus,” 
which piaces,' save Baikh, the Chingiz Kha n was never near in ihis life. 
Soon after the author informs us that from 1227 to 1251 "the enslaved 
countiy (Afghanistan) had tio history" [as far as Col. Malleson knew]. 
These pages will show the correctness of history, which is “a marvel of 
accuracy.’’ 

To return to the Chingiz Khan. His object was to save distance, and 
reach Tingkut by the shortest route. By Lakhanawatl and Kam-rud the 
distance would have been still lessened, assuming that it lay as we find it in the 
maps of the old travellers and the Jesuits, but not if it had lain as far north as 
It appears in the; map to the " Mongols Proper," yiissrem we are informed 
[p. 92] that “Jingis Khan wintered about the sources of the Indus," which 
ate in Tibbat itself 1 If so, he would have been very near Tingkut, without 
marching back some ten degrees west to reach BuklSn, and then marching 
twenty degrees east again to reach Tingkut. He found, however, that he was 
not likely to obtain the consent of Sulfin I-yal-timigli to take the Iglara-cbal 
route, and as tbne pressed he had to give it up, and get into the route 1^ 
whidi he had entered Ebnrisan in the outset The particulars respecting his 
return will be found farther on. 

* Northern India is here referred to. 

* In nearly all the copies of the original this word is written with ^ but 

• is meant the three points having been run into one, as is often donerin 
MSS. This is the mountain range which several European scholars have 
made mistakes about, but our author seems to refer to the Him&layah range 
in its general acceptation, in referring to Kam-rud. Reinaud, for example, 
reads the name Kelardjek from Al-BirOnI, in the Jami’-ut-Tawirlkll 
Raskid-ud-Dtn ; but, in the copies of the latter work which I have examined, 
the name is correctly written. Ibn Batutah also has ^aia-fi]^ The de¬ 
scription given shows very plainly the tract of country indicated. Al-Birunt 
says the peaks resemble domes of bUaur [crystal], and that they are covered 
with perpetual snow, like the mountain of Dimawand. Then, continuing his 
description from east to west, he says, next come the Bilaur Mountains in 
the direction of TurkistSn, and that a two days’ journey brings one into 
TurkisUn. Their cities or countries [bilad] are Gilgit, Asturah, and Cillilfis, 
and the people of Kashmir suffer greatly from their raids. Farther on he says 
that, in two days after passing the mountains of Bilaur and Shamili^, the 
country of the Bhutawart Turks is reached [this was the part the Mui^l ruler 
wished to reach], and again refers to their raids upon Kashmir; but what I 
wish to draw particular attention to is this statement, that, if a person travels 
along the left bank of the .Sind [Indus], he will meet with numerous towns 
and villages," to the south of the capital of Kaghmir, as fas' as tlte 

range between which and Kashmir is a distance of two leagues. 
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augured that he should, enter Hind, when swift messengers 
brought information to him from Tamghaj and Tingit, that 
the ly^ans of Tingit, and Tarnghaj were in a state of revolt, 
and that the loss of those territories was impending; and, 
as a matter of necessity, he returned from the Koh-payah of 
Gibari. 

The whole of the mountains [of that tract] were blocked 
with snow, and, by the Qhingiz Kh an’s command, they used 
to sweep it away; and, by way of the passes of the terri¬ 
tory^ of Ghaznin and Kabul, he returned to Turkistan and 
KSshghar. 

From Gibart, in the depth of the winter season, he de¬ 
spatched Uktae with an army of Mughal troops into Ghur 
and Khurasan. Uktae reached a place situated between 
Ghur and Ghaznin which they [the people] call Pul‘-i-Ahan- 
garan [the Blacksmiths’ Boundary], near unto Firuz-koh, and 
there Uktae pitched his camp. From thence he nominated 
the ’Juzbi, Sa’di, and the Juzbi, Mankadhu,^ and several 
other Nu-ins, with a large force, to proceed into Sistan, and 
the Nu-in Abkah, who was the Chingiz Khan’s personal 
Manjani^i [Engineer—head of the catapult workers], and 
in whose corps were 10,000 Mughal Manjanikis, was 

* The word appears to be the plural of as rendered above. In 

some copies of the text the word appears to be tstA> which, unless a proper 
name, is meaningless. Other copies have and even The Calcutta 

Printed Text has 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikll states that, after the defeat of SulfM Jalal>ud-Dtn,' 
the Chingiz Ehfin advanced up the Indus, and sent Uktae downwards towards 
Ghaznin. and that, during the hot season, the Chingiz EJ^n, with the main 
army, continued encamped in the piain of Mirwan—ciUz**—Of Ntrwin— 

—for it is written both ways, and also Yazwan—in expectation of 
being joined by the Nu-yan, Bal 3 , who had been sent in pursuit of the 
Khwarazmt Sultan. When he rejoined, the Chingiz Khan moved from his 
summer quarters and set out in order to reach Tinghut by the shortest route. 
His forces advanced some marches, when news of the revoit in TingVut 
reached him, and, as the route he was then foiiowing lay through a most 
difficult country, filled with mountains and forests, uncultivated, with a sickly 
climate, and bad water, he gave orders to make a retrograde movement back 
towards Parshawar [the territory of—Aift also states that he set out from 
thence in Muharram], and returned to his own country by the same route as 
he had come, by the Bamlan mountains. When he reached the fortress of 
K&naun-Et>r-Van—ojbjfL-Uktiie rejoined him with Ids forces. 

* /V/ has other meanings besides that of a bridgtt and here means as 
rendered. See page 321. 

* In some works Mankadoh. 
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despatched against the fortress of [the] AshiySr ’ of Ghar- 
jistan. UktSe likewise sent the Nu-!n, Iljt, into the hill- 
tracts of Qhur and Hirat. In short, Shahnahs [Intendants] 
and bodies of troops were appointed to proceed into every 
part of Ghur, Khurasan, and Slstan ; and, during the whole 
of that winter, those bodies of troops from the Mughal 
forces, which had entered into those different territories, 
carried slaughter into all the townships and villages thereof. 

When information had reached the Qhingiz Kha n of the 
slaying of the Mughal Shahnahs. he commanded, saying : 

From whence have these people whom 1 have killed come 
to life again ? On this occasion my commands are on this 
wise, that the heads of people shall be separated from their 
bodies, in order that they may not come to life again.” 
Consequent upon this, they [the Mughals] devastated all 
the cities of Khu rasan, a second time. 

The force * which had advanced to the gate of Sistan 
took that place by assault; and, in every quarter, and in 
every dwelling thereof, they had to fight before they were 
able to overcome the people, for the Musalmans of Stst 3 .n,* 
women and men—great and small—^all resisted obstinately 
with knife and sword. All [the males] were slain, and the 
females were martyred. 

In the city of Hirat, to the gate of which [another] 
Mughal force had advanced—as has been previously re¬ 
corded—there was a Kh wajah. whom they were wont to 
style the Khwajah Fakhr-ud-Dtn-i-*Abd-ur-Rahman, the 
Tbrani* [Hebrew] Banker, a Khwajah of vast opulence, 
and held in great respect; and, on this occasion, he held 
out the city of Hirat for some days. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwart, having evacuated and fled from the 
fortress of Firuz-koh, had arrived at Hirat, and they [the 

r AghiySr is the plural of Sbl^r, the title by which the ancient rulers of 
fib ariislan were known. See page 341, note *. 

* From Uktae’s army, as will be seen farther on. 

* The events of SfstSn will l>e found farther on. The fortress referred to 
held out a considerable time. 

» This word—,^ 1 /,*—occurs in the oldest and most of the other copies 
of the text, but a few have ’IraVt—styletl ’Abd-ur>Kahfm 
in one copy, but tliat was his father’s name. The Kaujat-uf-^ala has 
which may be meant for TimianL The Httblb>us>Siyar, according to Price, 
has 'Arab. 
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inhabitants] had made hiiii commander of the forces of 
Hirat.* They related on this wise that, when the Mughals 

* The news of the defeats inflicted upon the Mu^iol armies by SuIISn 
JalSl-ud-Dtn, Mang-baini, at BarwSn, in the q>ring and sommer of 6l8 H., 
spread rapidly; and, " the wish being patent to the thought,” it was stated 
that, henceforth, the Mu^hals would never again be able to cope with the 
Sult&n. Consequently, in every part where there was any Malik, Shahnah. 
or (dlicial of the Mugfaals, be was put to death, and the people set over them¬ 
selves some person to direct the affairs of their various cities and provinces 
until such time as the Sulj^ should restore order, while some, no doubt, 
hoped to become independent. 

HirSt followed the example : the people rose, Malik Abu-Bikr, the Mara- 
gfaaal, and the Mu^ial, Mangatae, were put to death, and the chief people 
chose Malik Mubitiz-ud-Din, the Sabzwart, as their leader and governor, the 
same who is mentioned by our author at page 1004, while the administration 
of civil affiurs was made over to the Shwajah, Fakhr-ud-Dtn-i-’Abd-ur- 
Rahman, a man of experience, who is styled an ’Irahi by all but our author; 
and these two personages were of one heart and one mind to resist the 
Mughals to the Utmost. They forthwith made great exertion to put Hirat in 
a good state of defence. 

When the Cliingiz Shan heard of these outbreaks, and especially that of 
Hirat, he was very wroth with his son, Tull, who had now rejoined him, and 
exclaimed ; " This comes through your withholding the sword from the 
Hirltts 1 ” and the very next day a force of 8o,ocx> horse was despatched on 
the way to HirSt, under command of the Nu-yan Iljidke [the licbikdae of 
others—which seems the most connect- -and Iljf of our author : Abu-I-Gliazi, 
Bahadur, spells it Ilchtktae. He was the son of Rajbun, brother of the 
Cbingiz Sh^i and greatly trusted by him], at the same time remarking to 
him that dead people had come to life again, but he was to take care this time 
to ensure their being dead, by cutting their heads off, and to spare nothing. 
He set out in the month of Sha wwal [Sha’ldn?], 618 H. [January, 1323 a.d.J 
Such is the date given, but it is simply impossible. It, however, tends to 
correct, at the same time that it proves itself impossible, another date—that of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat on the Indus. Tiilt Shan, in the same year, had 
marched against Marw, Ntahabur, and Hirat, and had returned to the camp at 
the Pnahiah-i-Nu’man, near 7 al-]tan, which still held out, in 618 H. The news 
of the defeats inflicted on the Murals by the Sultan, in the spring and summer of 
that year [about the first quarter of that year which began on the 7th of March], 
required a little time to spread; .then the news of the outbreaks in consequence, 
and among them the rising at Hirat, required a little time to rea^ the 
ChmgU Shan’s camp. By this time TQlt luid rejoined him, a supreme effort 
was made to capture Tai-kan, and after that we may suppose that he deter¬ 
mined to send Iljidae against HirSt, and move against the Sultan in person. 
The date generally assigned to the Sultan's defeat on the Indus is Rajab—the 
seventh month —618 h., three tnoiUhs before Iljidae, according to the date 
above, was sent from Tal-kan against Hirat. Some, again, say the Sultan 
was defeated in Sb^wwal, the month in which Iljidae is said to have been 
despatched, and this also proves that he could not have been despatched in 
that month, but some time before. It therefore seems beyond a doubt that 
the Chingiz TniSn heard of the rise at Hiriit in the fifth or sixth month of 
618 H., despatched Iljidae early in S ha’bin—the eighth month—pushed on 

3 X 
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captured the city upon this occasion, this Malik Mub(riz« 
ud-Din, an aged man of fine and handsome aspect, rode 

himself to Ghaintn in pursuit of the Sul^ui, very soon after, and defeated him 
on the Indus in Shaw^^. ihe ninth month of 6i8 H. The Sult&n could not 
have been defeated in Rajab—the seventh month—therefore ; and from these 
dates likewise it is clearly proved that, on his way to ftharntn and the Indus, 
the Chingiz ]Qi&n could not have been detained by the so-called si^e of 
Bamtkn, referred to in notes *, page 1008, *, page 1012, and *, page 1016. 

The Nu-yan, Iljidae, in due course reached the river of HirSt, where he 
halted for the period of one month in order to prepare for undertaking opera¬ 
tions, and make ready the catapults and other Warlike engines. From the 
neighbouring places, previously indicated by the Chingiz Khan himself, which 
had submitted to the Mughal yoke or had b«en subdued, he obtained asap s tance 
and war materials ; and, in a short space of time, from the coniines of Shu^* 
san, the territories of Balkh, and the highlands of Shiwarghan. some 50^000 
horse and foot, of the people of the country compelled to serve, arrived to aid 
in the siege. 

On the other hand, they were not idle in Hiifit; and Malik Mub&riz-ud- 
Dtn prepared for a vigorous defence. All the people, high and low, great 
and small, bound themselves by most solemn pledges not to do as was done 
on the former occasion, but to fight while life remained. 

The month of preparation having expired, the NQ-yan, IljidSe, or Iljt, who 
now had a force of 130,000 men under him, advanced towards the city of 
Hir^t, and four bodies of 30,000 men each were disposed, so as to operate 
against the four sides of the city, and the four gateways. He took care befene* 
hand that those among his troops who should be guilty of any misdemeanour 
[no doubt this was because their defeats, by Sultan .Jalkl-ud-Dtn, had made 
them feel themselves less sure of success than previously, and it was soon 
after the Sultan’s overthrow of the two Mughal armies that this force araa 
sent against Hirat, and before the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus 3 should be 
punished with death, but those who distinguished themselves should be fittingly 
rewarded. 

The siege was prosecuted with vigour and as bravely defended during a 
period of 6 months and 17 da3r5, when, in the month of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 
619 H., the Mughal commander determined upon a supreme effort, and 
assaulted the place for several successive days, with the loss of some 5000 
men upon each occasion. The walls, from the constant battering of the 
catapults and other military engines, had become quite honey-combed, when, 
one day, about 50 ells of the curtain gave way, burying, among others, 400 
men of note among the Mughals under the dAris. Three days after »hi« 
misfortune division arose among the defenders—one party being for holding 
out, the other for capitulation—for the people within had now become much 
straitened, both for military stores, as well as food to feed the immense 
number of inhabitants and fugitives within the beleaguered city, while, day by 
day, reinforcements and assistance were reaching the Mughals. At length, on 
a Friday, in the month of Jamkdt-ul-Awwal—Rau(at-u(-$afk says, the montll 
after, but all leave out the date—619 H., the final assault was delivered whero 
a portion of the curtain fell, and the MnghaU entered the fortifications at 
what was afterwards called the Khalcistar Burj [bastion] and captured the 
dty. They at once commenced an indiscrimiiuite massacre—old and young, 
male and female, adult and infant—and for the space of seven days this was 
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throu^rh the city fully armed, and arrayed in defensive 
armour ; and, lance in hand, fought against the infidels 
until he attained martyrdom ; but God knows the truth of 
the matter. 

ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTS OF KAL-YON 

AND FlWAR.» 

After the Mughal troops had effected the capture of 
Hirat and desolated the city, they divided into two 
divisions. One of these marched into Sistan, and at its 
head was the Juzbl, Sa’di, and other great Nu-tns; and 
the other force appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the 
hi$£r of Kal-yun, and the troops took up their position 
round about that fortress.'* It is' a fortification excessively 
strong, the like of which, in strength of construction, there 
is nowhere to be found, either in loftiness ^nd sublimity, 
or in stability and solidity ; and in the KitAB-I-MasALIK 
WA MamAlik [The Book of Roads and Kingdoms], which 

carried on, the city sacked, the buildings and defences demolished, and the 
ditch filled up. “The number of perscfns who attained martyrdom on this 
occasion amounted to 1,600,000,” in which number must be certainly included 
those who, from the towns and villages arbund, sought shelter within that 
stronghold ; and it will easily be perceived how difficult it was to have held 
out so long with such a number to feed. The resources of Hiriit must have 
been immense. 

After the Nu-}^n, Iljidae, or Ilji, had desolated the district around Hiiit 
and left not a soul alive, he, after a further stay of eight days, set out for the 
fortress of K^.yun, as our author states ; but some authors mistake the name, 
and have Isftzar——which w$is the name of a town and district 
dependent on Hirat, through which he passed, and also mentioned in the 
“ Masalik wa MamAlik.” See page 397, note L The fortress described 
by our author lies beyond that, but the direction agrees. From this place the 
Mughal leader sent such of the booty captured at Hirat, as was befitting, to 
the Ching ia ; and, when he reached the ka^bah of Aobah, mentioned 

before, at page 358, note *—still a well-known place on the direct route 
between Hirat and Kabul, although geographers, at the present day, seem to 
have very hazy ideas on the subject—he sent back a body of 2000 horsey with 
the true fiendish instinct of these barbarians, to slaughter such of the unfor¬ 
tunate Hiratts as might have concealed themselves, and who now, imagining 
that the Mugfaals were far away, had come out of their places of shelter. 
Sixteen persons, including the Sbatbi, were all who remained alive I The 
particulars respecting them will be found under Uktke’s reign. 

* This fortress was founded by SultSn Baha-ud-Dtn, SSm. See page 34 ^ 

4 It is worthy of note, and highly significant, that the pro-Mugbal authors 
never allude to these evenb in Qbur and ^urSsSn. They either knew 
nothing about them, or purposely concealed them. 

3X2 
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the masters learned in science have compiled, this fortress 
is mentioned in these words : “ The strongest fortress in 
the world, and the fairest, is Kal-yun.” It is such a for¬ 
tress that whosoever would go from the foot of [the walls 
of] the city of Hirat to the foot of the walls of that fort, it 
behoveth him to proceed twenty farsangs [leagues] in an up¬ 
ward direction to a considerable altitude, until he reaches 
the base of the rock upon which that fortification stands ; 
and, that point having been reached, it is necessary to pro¬ 
ceed another league upwards in order to reach the foot of 
the rock on the summit of which the ramparts of the fort 
stand. The height of that rock is about a thousand cubits, 
and the face of it is like a wall, so that it is impossible for 
any living thing to mount it, with the exception of reptiles 
of the earth ; and on the top of the rock is the plateau of 
four leagues or more [in area ?].* In the fortress are seven 
wells which they have excavated in the solid rock, and in 
each of these is so much perennial water that, however 
much of it is expended, it does not diminish ; and, in the 
middle of the fortress, is an extensive plain. 

The sons of Abu-Bikr who were the champions of Suljan 
Mul;iammad, Khwarazm Shah, two brothers, two heroes of 
renown, and, in themselves, two huge elephants of war— 
were the seneschals* of that fortress. Trustworthy persons 
have related that both the brothers, in stature, were so tall 
that, when they used to accompany Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah [on horseback], in procession, with their 
hands placed on his stirrup, their heads rose a head higher 
than that of the Sultan ; and the two brothers were famed 
for their valour and high spirit, and they were the Amirs 
[governors] of the fortress. During these events the Ikhti- 
yar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar, the Tughra-i. who was one of 
the rulers in the Khwarazm-Shahi empire, had also entered 
the fortress of Kal-yun. 

* In most of the modem copies, “four bow-shots or more,” but the context 
shows that inside the fort itself was an extensive plain. The map compiled 
by CapUun Sanders and Lieutenant North, of the country around Hir&t during 
the first occupation of Afgh^nisUm, will probably show its position, which 
lies about 70 miles N.E. of Hirat. 

* The principal person in charge was a civilian, as previously mentioned, 
the Malik-ul-KutSb, the IIcbtiyir-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughril-t, as men¬ 
tioned at page 1003, but these two champions acted as seneschals of the fortress. 
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At the time when the infidel horsemen reached the base 
of the fortress, there were in Kal-yun a great number of 
men and much war material. Sul(an Muhammad, KhwS- 
razm Shah, had [previously] beleaguered and pressed hard 
this fortress and that of I^war, which is opposite to it, for 
a period of ten or eleven years before he obtained posses¬ 
sion of them.^ Kal-yun had [since] been thoroughly pro¬ 
vided with men and arms, and stores and provisions. 
When the Mughal troops b^an the attack upon it, the 
holy warriors and tried men within descended from the 
fortres.s and commenced holy war upon them, and de¬ 
spatched numbers of Mughals to hell. Day and night 
they engaged in fighting with and resisting the infidels- 
The intrepidity of the garrison of the fortress reached such 
a pitch that it was impossible for the Mughal force to ob¬ 
tain sleep at night out of dread of them, and so these 
infidels completely enclosed the entire fortress round with 
a circular wall, in which they placed two gates, facing the 
fortress, with walls before them, and men were told off 
to keep watch at night.* A trustworthy person related 
that a fox had remained at the foot of the rock on 
which the fortress of Kal-yun stands, within the circum- 
vallation of the Mughals, and, for a period of seven months, 
that fox had no way by which he might get out, so strictly 
did the Mughal troops guard this wall. 

When one year of the investment of the fortress passed 
away, the Juzbi, Sa’di, with a Mughal army, from before 
the gate of Sistan, came into Kh urasan, and arrived at the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, a second time, was 
the place closely invested.* 

7 That was during the time of the Ghud Sultans and must have happened 
soon after the assa.ssination of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Ofn, Mufiammad-i-Sim, or 
even before that event. 

• The Printed Text, like some MS. copies, differs considerably here, and 
they have, “ a double ” wall. 

» From this it appears that, before the arrival of the Juzbi, Sa’di, the 
Mughals bad latterly contented themselves with merely blockading the place ; 
but, after his arrival, b^an more active operations. Although beaten off twice, 
they never left it entirely, and then came back again to invest it, as will pre¬ 
sently appear. 

The Ranfat-uf'^afti has an apocryphal story to the effect, that the people of 
the great fortress of Kal-yun, fearing the Mughals, with the help of the Hiratts, 
wonld attack them again, now that (hey had obtained possession of Hir9t, 
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A pestilent disease overcame the defenders of the for-> 
tress, and the greater part of the people died, through the 
provisions with which the fortress was supplied, which 
consisted of a large quantity of dried flesh and pistachios 
—for the pistachios of Khurasan mostly come from around 
about Ka.l-yun—and, from constantly eating dried flesh, 
pistachios, and clarified butter, the people of the fortress 
used to fall sick, and their heads and feet used to swell, 
and death would result After the garrison had held out 
against this investment for a period of sixteen months, not 
more than fifty persons remained alive, and of these twenty 
were suffering from swollen feet, and thirty were strong 
and healthy. One of this band left the fortress and went 
over to the Mughal force, and made known the state of 
the garrison and of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, when the 
Mughal troops ascertained for certain the state in which 
the people of the place were, the infidels donned their 
arms and turned their faces towards it. The garrison, 
resigning themselves to martyrdom, threw everything of 
value within the fortress, consisting of gold and silver, 
and valuable clothes, and whatever was of worth, into the 
wells, and then filled them up with large stones from the 
fortress ; and all else that remained they burnt. They 
then threw open the gateway of the fortress, drew their 
swords, and threw themselves upon the infidel Mughals, 
and attained the felicity of martyrdom. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun was taken, a body of the 
Mugltal forces which had been at the foot of the walls of 
the fort of WalJdl* of Tukharistan, namely Tulan, the 
Juzbi, and Arsalan Bha n of Kaialil^, with those Mughal 
troops, by command of the Q^ingiz Kha n^ marched to the 
foot of the fortress of Fiwar of This fortress of 

although they had twice been obliged to raise the investment, despatched 
eighty men to Hint to kill Amir Abu-Bikr and Mangatie, the Mugjial, 
and thus create a diversion, and direct the Chingiz Khan »« power to the 
destruction of Hirftt 1 

' See page 1023, and also note *, page 1024. 

* This is the tract respecting the name of which there were some doubts at' 
34 *» 37 S» ■**‘1 398, but IjjSdai and not F&das—there is but the difference 
between j and is the correct name, but, in some copies, it is written— 
lUdnih ~with is in these parts, and among these mighty fortresses 

that the student of the Macedonian. Alexander’s campaigns might Identify th^ 
stronghold of the BSUitiian Oxyartes. the rock fortress of Chorienes [Kal-yOn ?] 
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Flw 5 r in strength, solidity, and impregnability, is still 
stronger than the fortress of Kal-yun, and the fact of its 
strength may be held certain in that ten jmen can defend it 
Between Flwar and Kal-yun is a distance of about ten 
farsangs [leagues], in such wise that both fortresses are in 
sight of each other. If strange horsemen should reach the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun in the day, the people 
would make a smoke, and, at night, they would light a 
fire ; and the garrison of Fiwar used [thus] to know of it: 
and if such should reach the fortress of Ftwar the same 
would be done to make it known to Kal-yun. 

For a period of ten months' that the Juzbt, Tulan, and 
Arsalan Khan of l^aialilf, lay before the fortress 01 Fiwar, 
on account of the great scarcity of provisions, their forces 
had become reduced to great straits. They now brought 
from the stores of the fortress of Kal-yun what was neces¬ 
sary for their subsistence,' so that, for a short time [longer], 
they were able to continue before the stronghold. A per¬ 
son from the fort of Fiwar [now] came into the force of 
the Juzbi, Tulan, and gave information of the state of the 
place, that [nearly] the whole of the garrison were dead, 
and that, throughout the whole fortress, there were not more 
than seven men alive, and out of them four or five were sick. 
Then the infidels armed themselves, and captured the place, 
and martyred those seven persons—God reward them 1 

These events happened in the latter part of the year 
619 H.,' and this was the aflair, as has been [just] related, of 
those two strongholds, than which there were no stronger 
forts in all Khurasan and Ghur. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN GHOR. 

CH ARTIST An. and FIRUZ-KOH.* 

The city of Firuz-koh which was the capital and seat of 

and other position!, not made out, always sappoung, however, that the first 
Nlctea is no other than Nisi, a very andent place. Several of these strong, 
holds agree with the descriptions given by Arrian and Straba 

* One of the oldest copies has eight months. 

* It is stated just above that everything of value had been thrown into wells 
or burnt, but perhaps they did not think pistachios and other providons worth 
destroying. 

* Sm note I, page 1061. 

* The fortress of Tulak is included under .this heading, and our author says it 
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government of the Sultans of Qhur, the Juzb! U^lan/ with 
the Mu gha l forces [under him] appeared before, in the 
year 617 H., and for twenty days and more attacked it 
vigorously, but retired without having effected their pur¬ 
pose.* The people of Ftruz-koh showed opposition towards 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Dtn, the Sabzwari [who was in charge], 
and rose against him ; and he was under the necessity of 
entering the upper fortress, which is situated to the north¬ 
east of the city, upon a lofty and overhanging mountain. 
During the time of the Suljbans of Ghur there was no more 
upon that spot than a great kasr [castle],* and it used to 
be impossible foe laden beasts to get there; but, at this 
period, that Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, had re¬ 
stored and enlarged that fortress, he had carried a 
rampart all round the top of that mountain, and had 
made a road to that fortress so that laden camels used 
to go up to it, and a thousand men could find quarters 
therein. 

When disagreement arose between the people of Firuz- 
koh and Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, and the 
latter took up his quarters in the upper fortress, the people 
wrote letters to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain *—may he 
rest in peace I—and solicited him to come thither. Malik 
Kutb-iid-Din, Husain, with the forces of Ghur, proceeded 
to Firuz-koh, and Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, Husain, located his 
uncle’s son, Malik ’Imad-ud-Din, Zangi, Ba’lami,* at Firuz- 
koh, and this circumstance happened in the year 618 H. 


lay between Ghur and Shuriisan, and, therefore, it was situated, by this 
account, in Gh^ist2n, north of Hirat, or close to it In another place [page 
362], he sttys it is in the hill-tracts of Hirat. 

7 This is the person who is turned into Hulakoo in Miles's ** Shajrat ul 
Atrak,” so-called, but it is a work of no authority whatever, and his translation 
contains gross and absurd errors. 

* As already mentioned at page 1007, which see. 

* This is the place referred to at pages 403 and 407. 

r Here, as in other places preceding, he is, in some copies, styled ^asan. He 
was Malik of Ghur. under the Khwaraamts, after the downfall of the Ghiirf 
dynasty. This is the illustrious Malik—the son of 'Alt, son of Abt ’Alt— 
who came into India in the reign of I-yal-timisb, who held such a promi¬ 
nent position in Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah’s reign, and who was at last, 
put to death by that Sultin, or rather his advisers. See pages 702 and 798. 

* Doubtful : it is a-ritten Jai in some of the best copies of the text as well as 

as above, and in others—^ and without any points. 
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When the forces of the infidel Mughal, under Uktae,* 
moved from Gh aznfn and advanced towards Gh ur. a body 
of troops [from that army] pushed on, suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly, and fell upon Firuz-koh. Malik ’Imad-ud- 
Dtn, Zangi, they martyred in the year 619 H. ; and the 
people of the city were martyred also. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Dln, the Sabzwart, evacuated the [upper] fortress, and 
came to Hirat, and there attained martyrdom; and the 
city of Ftruz-koh was wholly destroyed.* 

The fortress of Tulak, however, of which Amir Habasht- 
i-Nezah-war [the expert at the lance] on the part of Sultan 
Mul^ammad, Kh warazm Shah—on whom be peace !—was 
governor, did not fall into the hands of the Mughals. 
The fortress of Tulak is a fortification totally unconnected 


* The Ch ingiz ShSn’s son, at the time his father left the banks of the Indus 
with the intention of returning homewards. See page 1047. 

* This place, the seat of a powerful empire never afterwards recovered ; and 
at this day even its site appears to lie imperfectly known. Its destruction is 
another specimen of the “ architectural afflatus which fell upon the world after 
the Mongol invasions.” 

liut neither our author, nor any other Oriental writer, knows anything about 
Ghur. its capital, or its sovereigns ; and when they tell us that Ffr&z-koh was 
the capital they merely show their ignorance, for does not “General Ferrier” 
tell us that “Zemi” was? In his book, entitled “Cakavan Journeys,” he 
states at page 248, “ Zemi was, as I have before remarked, the aruient 
capital of the country of Gour. . ... Its position in a valley is happily 
chosen ” / ! 

In his attempt to reach K£bul from Hir&t, “the General ” set out from the 
latter place, and says he reached as far north as Sar-i-pul, and was com¬ 
pelled soon after to return to Hirat again. This journey occupied him 
from the 22nd June to the 21st July—just thirty days —on which latter date 
he was brought back to Hirat again. During the chief part of this time he 
was under surveillance, and not permitted to roam about, and travelled part of 
the time through “ Gour ’’ by starlight, but notwithstanding all this he not only 
discovered the ancient capital, but also its name, totally contrary to every 
native author who has written on the subject, and also had time to make 
researches into the history of Gour, although he did not even know how to spell 
the name correctly. Consequent on these discoveries our author’s account of 
its twenty-two rulers, not including those of Qhazntn and Tukhiristan, must be 
contrary to fact, for “the General” tells us that the “Gour” dynasty only 
lasted sixty-four years, and that it only consisted of five persons 1 ! 

I may be permitted to doubt the correctness of “the General’s” statements 
(upon a good many matters besides this, and not in this book alone), until 
some one can show me, in any history whatever, such a name as Zerni, much 
less that it was the “ ancient capital ” of Q]|ur. 

It is quite time such incorrect statements and such “ Histories ” should be 
exposed. 
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with any adjoining mountain, and the foundation of it 
dates from the time of ManOsj^ihr, and Ara sh. * the Archer, 
[then] held it. In the upper part of it are chambers hewn 
in the solid rock which they call Arasht [after Arash].* and 
Amir Na^r, the TulakV sunk a well, in the upper part of the 
fortress ; and the diameter of the well will be about twenty 
gas [ells], and it is excavated in the solid rock. The water, 
however much is drawn from it, shows no decrease, and its 
depth is immense. The fortress is of great strength, and 
lies between Gh ur and Kh urasan. When Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, l^hwarazm Shah, came to Bal]^,* Habashl-i-Nezah- 

* The famous champion and archer of ManB-chlhr—Heavenly-faced—the 
tenth king of the B&stSnlah dynasty, and one of the heroes of the Sha h- 
N&nudi. Arash, upon one occasion, is said to have discharged an arrow from 
Amnl to Marw, a distance of only about forty day^ journey." This, how¬ 
ever, is much of a kind with the feats the Greek heroes of antiquity performed, 
and not a whit more exaggerated. 

* It will be seen from this, that the excavations in and around the district 
of BSmfSn, and where the two great idols, the Shing But—Gr^ Idol, and 
the Surkh But—Red Idol, stand, are, by no means, the only ones in 
these parts; and the fiict shows, in a somewhat ridiculous light, Uie various 
opinions respecting the latter, and their purposes. 

The account given respecting them by oriental writers is, briefly, this. 
" The Khin^ But is the beloved of the Sur^ But, and they are each about 
fifty-two ^nt—eUs—high. Theyare situated in the mau^a’—district—of Bamfkn, 
a dependency of Tukharistan, on the frontier of Badaklish^- People can 
go in and come out at the fingers and toes of these idols or figures, which are 
hollow within. Some call them Lat and Manat, and in 'Arabic they are 
styled YaghiiS and Ya'Gk.” 

Masson, in his Travels, makes out these two figures to be the work of the 

White Huns,” who conquered Transoxiana'and “Khorasan,” and were 
finally exterminated by " Zingis Khan,” and his opinion is supposed to 
“recave countenance from the well-ascertained fact that Zingis Khan de¬ 
stroyed Ghnlghuleh,” the mins of which are scattered over the BSmtan valley. 
The same author considers these caves to have been catacombs. Starange 
that we hear of no wAite or 6 /aci Huns in connexion with “ Zingis ” and “ the 
catacombs.” Moorcroft [each rides 'his own hobby] was of opinion that 
BSmtSn was " the residence of a great Lama,” and the excavations the abodes 
of “ T jTTia clergy,” and " the lower classes of the monastic society," and that 
** the laity inhabited the adjoining city ” I Elphinstone attributes these 
idols and the contiguous caves to “ the Buddhist princes of Ghore," but what 
history says that the TSjstk Qbfirt chiefs and mlers were Buddhists any more 
than that they were “ White Huns”? and what arc the proofs? CoL G. B. 
Malleson, however, makes “ Ghilzai ” Afgh&ns of them 1 

7 A former governor of the place : the chief whose fief it was. 

* Just previous to his flight towards NtaJikpfir. Here all the copies of the 
text collated have BalUi—^ and not Walkh L as before, showing, sttll.more 
clearly, that they refer to t^ separate places. ^ 
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war, with the troops of Tulak, proceeded to BalJiJi also, 
and presented himself before the sublime threshold [of that 
monarch]. He was directed to return to Tulak,* and put 
the fortress in order and make preparation for opposing 
the Mughals. After he returned from thence, in the be* 
ginning of the year 617 H., on .several occasions, bodies of 
Mughal horsemen came to the foot of the fortress, and 
made raids in its neighbourhood ; and, in the year 618 H., 
the Nu-in, Flku,* who was a son-in-law of the 

and who commanded a force of 40,000 Mughal 
cavalry, and troops of other races, appeared at the foot of 
the fortress of Tulak with a numerous army. 

Amir ^abashl-i-Nezah-war* agreed with him that he 
would become tributary to the Mughals ; and came down 
from the fortress and paid homage to him, and returned to 
it again. The subsidy which he had assented to, Habashl- 
i-Nezah-war apportioned among the people of Tulak, and 
enforced its payment rigorously. This Habasht-i-Nezah- 
war, in his younger days, in the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a common man, 
a Nishapuri, and a maker of sacks; and, in Khurasan and 
Khw arazm. there never has been one so skilled in the use of 
the lance as he. This has been heard oftentimes from his 
own lips,—“ If, upon occasion, I should lie down on my 
back 'up>on the ground, and take a staff in my hand, I 
would defend myself against four men with spears.” In 
short, he was a very excellent man, and his good works 
were many, and his charities countless. At this time, how¬ 
ever, through his having apportioned this subsidy among 
them, the whole Tulakl people decried him, and considered 
themselves oppressed in the collecting of it One of the 

* TQlak must have been a place of considerable size, and its dependencies 
populous, as, some years before, laoo Tulakls, were left to garrison Tabar- 
hindah, just before SulIAn Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i-SSm, fiburt, was 
defeated by Rae Pithora at Tara’fn. See pages 458, and 459. 

At page 363, our author states that it lies in the mountains in the vicinity 
of Hirit, and is in the country of EburSsan. It is in vain to look for it in 
any of our maps, but it is not in “.Ghor,” so styled. 

> The same who was overthrown by Sult&n Jalil.ud-Dtn. At page 1006 
the number of troops is stated at 45,000. See note *, page 288. 

* He must not, from the similarity of part of his name, be confounded with 
llj-ud-Dln, ^abaibt-i.’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-ZarrSd, referred to at page 1007, 
who, subsequently, fell, fighting against those infidels. 
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clever, of that time, composed a verse, and, as it is witty, it 
has been here inserted in order that it may come under the 
observation of the sovereig^n of Islam, and that the people 
. of the Tulak district may be remembered with an in¬ 
vocation. The Khwajah. and Im^, Jamal-ud-Dm, the 
Khazincht •—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy!—says : 

“ I said ; ‘ ^abasht, Nezah-war I what is this wrong ? 

What have the Tulakts to do with rack and prison 7 ’ 

He replied * I am a leather.worker and a. dog : * 

The dog knows and the leather-worker knows wliat the wallet contains.’ ” 

The inhabitants of Tulak, both the soldiery and the 
peasantry, having suffered extortion [at his hands], revolted 
against him, seized him, and delivered up the fortress of 
Tulak and Habashi-i-Nezah-war to Malik Kutb-ud-Dln, 
Husain, in order that he might take charge of it, who came 
to the fortress of Tulak, and he located therein his own 
son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad; and the maternal 
uncle of the writer [of this work], which is Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
and whose name was Ka?t Jalal-ud-Din-i-Majd-ul-MuIk, 
Ahmad-i-’U§man, Nisawi, was Hakim [governor], and the 
Kh wajah [Jamal-ud-Dtn ?] directed its affairs.* After Ha- 
baghi-i-Nezah-war fell into the power of Malik Ku^b-ud- 
Din, Husain, the latter for a time kept him in conhnement, 
and, at length, gave him permission to proceed to the for¬ 
tress of Fiwar. The Malik of that fortress was the Pah- 

* This term, signifying treasurer, is somewhat doubtful, as it is written in 
different ways, and mostly without the diacritical points——^<1 

* A tanner and a dog held near akin in those parts. 

* This is an important passage, in some resprots, since, without the use of 

two i( 3 fats, both of which stand in lieu of dtft son of, no sense can possibly 
be made of it. At page 458, our author mentions this uncle of his maternal 
grandfather,” but that last part of the sentence must have been redundant or 
an interpolation. There, his name and titles are not given in full, he being 
merely styled Majd-ud-Din, Tulaki ; but it now appears that Majd-ud- 
Din was his title, and Aftmad his name, and that he was the son of ’Usman, 
the Tulakf, whose family, originally, came from Nisa. Jalal-ud-Din 

was bis son, and the brother of that of Tulak, named Muhammad, 

entitled Ziya-ud-Dfn, who was left, along with laoo Tulakts, to defend the 
fortress ofTabarhindah, when, thirty-seven years before, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
Muttammad-i-bim, (ihuri. retired to Qbazntn after his defeat by Rae Pithora. 

The son of Malik ^utb-ud-Din, the Qhurt, must have been young in years, 
and therefore the £Jxwajah, Jamal-ud-Dtn, and the^^i^i Jal&l-ud-Dln, directed 
the affairs of Tiilak, nominally for Malik ^utb-ud-Dtn. It appears strange, 
however, that his own people should have put the ^pift to death, and our 
author does not give us any further particulars. 
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law 3 n, Agtl-ud-Dtn,* the Ntsljaburf, and he seized Haba- 
Sht-i-Nezah-war and martyred him. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun fell into the hands of the 
infidels [the Mughals], the inhabitants of the fortress of 
Tulak, who were also kinsmen of the Kh wajah and fifteen 
heads of families, also kinsmen of each other, entered into 
a compact together,^ in the year 619 H., and caused the 
l^wajah to be martyred, and sent the son of Malik Kufb- 
ud-Din, Husain, back to the presence of his father. For a 
period of four years, they [the Tulakis] waged war against 
the Mughal infidels a great many times, and the author of 
this work, which is Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, during these 
four years, used to join the people of Tulak, who were all 
kinsmen and brethren, in their holy warfare, and, in the 
end, it continued safe from the hands of the infidels. 

After the people of Tulak became disobedient to the 
authority of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, he determined 
upon retiring into Hindustan, in the year 620 H.,* and the 
fortress of Tulak remained unmolested.* 

Subsequently to these events, the author of this work 
chanced, upon two occasions, to undertake journeys into 
the IKuhistan on the subject of a mission : the first time, in 
the year 621 H.,‘ and, on the second occasion, in 622 H. 
Afterwards, in the year 623 H., on the part of Malik Rukn- 

* Mentioned at page 1003. 

^ The date here given in the text, in which all copies agree, U ^-—seveti— 
but it cannot possibly be correct, and must be a mistake for ^—niw —be¬ 
cause Fiwar, which held out over a year, was not captured, by our author’s 
own account, until the latter part of the year 619 H. The investment of that 
fortress was only undertaken after the fall of ‘Walkh of TulcbSristan, against 
which Arsalan Shiin of l^aialpt, and Tulan, the Juzbf, were despatched In the 
third month of 618 H., and which held out for eight months. See pages 
1023 and 1055. 

» An account of what misfortunes befell him on his way thither will be found 
farther on. 

• At page 1069 it is stated that, on the 12th of a month, not given, in the 
year 620 H., the Mugfaals sprang an ambuscade against Tulak, but did not suc¬ 
ceed in their object. At page 1070 also, our author further states, that Tulak 
was entered in 620 H. by the Mughals, after Malik l^utb-ud-Din, ^usain, 
had retired from the territory of Gkur with other Maliks, and they were 
making towards Hind by the route over the Arghand river. 

■ At this time Shuritean was entirely clear of Mughals. These journeys are 
mentioned farther on in the account of the downfall of the Mulahidahs, which 
see, and page 201. He undertook two journeys fbr Malik Rukn-ud-Din, 
the first was in 622 H. See page 1039. 
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ud-Dln, Muj^ammad-i-’Usman, the Maragbant, of KhSesSr 
[of ^ur], the author proceeded to the presence of'Malik 
Taj-ud-Dln, Binal-Tigtn, the Khwarazml: and, in the same 
year, on the part of Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, BinaUTigtn, he 
went on another mission to the Badshah * of the l^uhistan, 
to Neh * and to Sistan. After this the author set out [on 
his journey] towards Hindustan. 

Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn [subsequently?], came to Tulak,* 
and ^e people of that fortress paid obeisance to him, and 
he removed [some of ?] them to Sistan. In the disaster of 
Sistan, they all attained martyrdom,* and [the remainder 
of?] that people continued there [at Tulak]. The Amir of 
Tulak [at that time ?] was Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhammad, son 
of Mubarak, and he went to Kyuk Kban,* and, up to this 
present day, his children hold that fortress. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE 
THE FORT OF SAIF-RCD OF GHOR. 

The fortress of Saif*rud of ^ur ^ is the strongest of all 

* Not a sovereign or king here, but the Mubtnahijm—a sort of Abbot or Prior— 
of the Mulahidah heretics, on the part of the head of that sect See “ Panjab 
and DMi,” in 1857, " by Rev. J. Cave Browne," who raises up a "Padsbab ” 
—<1 king—by means of the poor old Airhnnd of Suwat {lately dead], not know¬ 
ing that words sometimes have two meanings. 

* The Printed Text is always .wrong with respect to the name of this well- 
known place. See under the Maliks of StjistSn, page 200. 

* At page 301 our author says Binal-Ti^n took possession of the fortress of 
Isfizar, as well as that of Tulak, in 633 H.. about'the time he himself left his 
native country and set out for Hind, and at page 300 he states, that Binkl- 
Ti^n was despatched to Neh, by Buklr, the ^jib, to the assistance of one of 
the rival Maliks of Ststan, and that he took possession of Neh for himself 

* Our author says “all,” as contained in the whole of the MSS. collated, 
but this cannot be, for, otherwise, how could he have remained at Tulak at the 
same time ? Perhaps, as these events occurred at the period he was preparing 
to leave for Hind, his account became somewhat confused. At the time the 
Mn^ialp invested the citadel of Ststan—the second time of their appearing in 
that country—these very Tulakts who were removed formed part of the Ststkn 
garrison and made a gallant defence. Hizabr-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, was set up 
by the Tulakts after Bin8l-Tigtn withdrew, and, having made submission to 
the Mugiials, was allowed to continue to hold it The siege of Ststan is men¬ 
tioned farther on. 

.• Kyuk W>.sn ascended the throne in 643 H., and died in 647 H., some say 
in 648 H. See imdi-r his reign. It is most absurd to notice how thisdmple 
namf has been written in some copies of the text—eM— 

even only. , ^ 

t This is the fortress in which Bahiam gbah, son of Sbuarau Malik, the 
last of the Mahmudtah dynasty of Qbamtn, vras immured. See page 115. 
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the strongholds of the jibal [mountain tracts], and the 
foundation of it had been laid by the father of the Sultans 
Q]liya8-ud-Dtn, and Mu’izz-ud-Dln—Sultan Baha-ud-Dln, 
Sam,* son of’Izz-ud-Dtn, Al-Husain. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, retired from 
before Ballsh towards Mazandaran, he commanded so that 
Malik l^utb-ud-Din, Husain, should put the fortress in a 
state of repair. There was but little time [to do it in], and 
he was unable to construct more than a reservoir in the 
upper part of it; for, two months after the command was 
given, the Mughal army entered [that part], and the possi¬ 
bility of constructing anything more did not offer itself. 
In that reservoir he collected sufficient water for about 
forty days’ supply for the people of the fortress. The 
Mughal troops carried their depredations into all parts of 
Gh ur ; and the whole of the quadrupeds of every kind, 
from all parts, fell into the hands of the infidels, and the 
people of Qhur attained martyrdom, through a diram of 
four dangs.* 

Malik ]^utb-ud-Dtn, j^usain, with his troops, sought 
shelter within that fortress, and the Nu-in Mangutah, the 
Nu-tn Karachah. and the Nu-in Utsuz,‘ with a numerous 
army, advanced to the foot [of the walls] of the fort, and, 
when they understood that the defenders had but a small 
supply of water, they fixed their camp at the base of the 
stronghold, and commenced hostilities. For a period of 
fifty days they assailed it with great vigour, and, on both 
sides, a gp'eat number of Musalmans attained martyrdom, 
and Mughals beyond compute went to hell. There was an 
immense number of quadrupeds in the fortress ; and as 


* Four forts are mentioned as having been constructed by him, but this one 
is not mentioned. See page 341. The jibal of GJtur has already been noticed. 

s This appears to be some proverb or trite saying. It might be read “ four 
ddngs out oi a diram "—four fourths. A diram has four ddngs or tangs. Or 
it may mean that many people lost their lives in attempting to save their 
cattle. 

> This name is very doubtful in the text, no two copies being alike; but 
this is, at least, Turkish, and is plainly written—;;-Jl—in one copy. The ^ 
others may be Albar, Alsar, Absar, Atar, Asaz, Albasar, or Alburz, and thus, 
in three copies, the second letter is /, and in three other copies the last letter 
{g g. This leader’s name does not occur in other histories, because they do 
not contain any account whatever of the attacks upon, and determined defence 
of, these sbongholds, nor is his name to be found in a long list of the Clungis 
suit’s NQ-y^ 
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many as they were able to cure by drying they slaughtered, 
and the remainder, amounting to the number of 24,400 
odd, perished for want of water. The whole were thrown 
from the ramparts of the fort on to the glacis on the side of 
the hill [on which it stood], and the whole face thereof, for 
a depth of some forty [ells], was completely strewn with 
the carcases of the dead animals, so that not a yard [of 
space] of the whole hill could be seen for them. 

Orders were given so that, for the people of the fortress, 
a stated allowance of water, grain, and other provision was 
fixed, to each man half a man [about a gallon, or rather 
less] of water, and a man of grain ;* and to Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, one man of water—half for [his own] drinking, 
and half for the purpose of his ablutions. There was no 
horse in the fortress but one, the private horse of Malik 
]Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, for the use of which the water 
expended in the Malik’s ablutions used to be set aside, and 
was collected in an open vessel so that the animal might 
drink it. When a period of fifty days had expired, the 
party which had been stationed to guard the reservoir of 
water gave intimation that not more than one day’s supply 
remained in it; and a person, from the fortress, went away, 
and informed the Mughal troops of that circumstance. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, when he ascertained the fact, 
convened the males of the people of the fortress at the time 
of afternoon prayer, and proposed that, the next morning, 
at break of day, they should put all the females and chil¬ 
dren to death * with their own hands, and throw open the 
gateway of the fortress, and that every man, armed with a 
naked sword, should conceal himself in some place within 
the fortress, and, when the infidel Mughals should enter it, 
they [the Musalmans], with one accord, should fall upon 
them with their swords, and should continue to fight them 
until they should attain the felicity of martyrdom. 

All pledged themselves to this, and submitted their 

* About 8 lbs. This weight varies in the different countries and districts of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, from 8 lbs. to 40 lbs. 

s The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, the Hamilton it/.S’.,«nd the Ro. As. Soc. 
JfS. have instead of Jn-ir—“ should put them to death ”—MS'—“ should 
strip them naked ” 1 This shovrs the danger of trusting to a single AfS., or 
even two, and the absurd mistakes made by ignorant scribes, who, in this 
wrote the adjective quaUfying sword twice over. 
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hearts to martyrdom; and this determination became fixed 
in their minds, and they were taking leave of each other, 
until, at the time of evening prayer. Almighty God, the 
Most High and Holy, unclosed the door of His mercy 
[upon them], and, out of His boundless beneficence, sent 
c1ou49, so that, on the summits of the mountains around 
about, and parts adjacent, until midnight, the rain of mercy 
descended, and the snow of compassion fell, in such wise, 
that, from the army of the infidels without, and the cham¬ 
pions of the faith within the fortification, a hundred thou¬ 
sand exclamations and cries arose in wonderment at the 
succour of the Most High God. The people of the fortress, 
who had withdrawn their hearts from existence, and washed 
the hand of hope of life, and who had endured the thirst of 
fifty days, and during that time had not drunk the sharbat 
of their fill of water, drank from the coverings of the tents 
and say ah bans, so much snow water, in satisfying* their 
longing, that, for a period of seven days after, smoke issued 
from their throats along with their saliva. 

When the Mughal forces beheld that Divine assistance, 
and witnessed the bountifulness of the Creator, they knew 
that the people of the fort had saved at least a month’s 
supply of water, or even a two months’ supply, that the 
month of Tir [the fourth solar month] was come to its 
close, and that, without doubt, in the winter season, snow 
would fall successively. The following day, therefore, they 
abandoned their position before the fortress and raised the 
investment, and went to hell until the following year. 

When the new year, 619 H.,* came round, again the 
Mughal forces from Khurasan. Ghazmn, and Ststan, entered 
the different parts of the mountain tracts of Ghur. After 
the disaster which befel Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, IQjwarazm 
Shah, a force from the Mu^al armies, amply equipped 

* In most copies of the text cooking-place, a kitchen, etc.—and in 

the printed text has been u^d for 

* The greaterTfumber of the copies of the text have 618 h., but, as Sultan 
Jaial-ud-Dtn's defeat happened, not in the seventh month—Rajab—of that 
yeajr, as generally staled, for the reasons already pven in note *, page 1 Q 49 > kut 
in SllSWwSl, the ninth month, the second attack on this fortress, if it happened 
in the beginning of a year, mu.st have happened in the beginning of t^t of 
619 H. ; and it is subsequently stated that, with a winter intervening, it was 
taken In 620 11. 
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and provided, and [consisting of] cavalry, and infantry, and 
Amirs, beyond computation, appeared at the foot of the 
fortress of Saif-rud, and pitched their camp ; and hostilities 
commenced. As Malik Kutb-ud>Din, Husain, had had 
opportunity, and had constructed reservoirs, and collected 
vast store of provision, he fought many encounters with the 
Mughal troops, and used strenuous efforts against them ; 
and, the greater the efforts and endeavours the infidels put 
forth, the stronger became the affairs of the fortress, and 
the more intrepid grew the warriors of the faith. On this 
occasion, the fighting continued, and they kept up the in¬ 
vestment, for a further period of two months, and, in no 
way, could they obtain possession of the fortress. 

After that [period of time], the infidels turned their faces 
towards treachery and deceit, and entered into the gate of 
peace, and propounded words of amity. As the people, for 
a considerable time, had suffered the disquietude and care 
of a fortress, out of eagerness for gold, and clothes, and 
cattle, at a cheap rate, they were agreeable to an accom¬ 
modation. Malik ^u^b-ud-Din, l^usain, used to dissuade 
them greatly from entering into a truce with infidels, but 
the people had become wearied and exhausted, and the 
fate of some of them was near at hand. His expostulations 
were of no avail; and, in the end, a truce was agreed to, 
on the stipulation that, for a period of three days, the 
people of the fortress should come into the Mughal camp, 
bring the commodities they possessed and dispose of them, 
and take away the gold and silver the price thereof, and pur¬ 
chase such cattle and woollen garments as they required ; 
and that,after the expiration of three days, the Mughal troops 
should march away from before the place. When the truce 
had been ratified, the people of the fortress conveyed all 
such commodities as they possessed into the camp of the 
accursed ones, and for a period of two days bought and 
sold what was necessary, and not a Mughal infidel, or any 
one else,* annoyed any person whosoever. When the night 
of the third day came, the infidels concealed a great 
number of armed men behind rocks, [bales of] clothes, 
pack-saddles of animals, and in the old gullies and ravines 

* The contingent of the ]|plrlQg]i chief, Arsaliln Khan of ^pufiliV, is doubt¬ 
less refeped to here. 
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about their camp ; and, when the morning of the third 
day broke, the people from above descended from the 
mountain and mingled as before among the infidels in their 
camp. All at once they [the Mughals] beat kettledrums 
and raised a shout, and every Mughal infidel and rene¬ 
gade, who was buying and selling with the Musalmans, 
seized, bn the spot, those Musalmans and slew them, with 
the exception of the persons whose lives Almighty God had 
spared ; and all who had arms with them, or displayed 
knives, them they first deprived of their weapons, and then 
slew them. 

At this place an incident occurs, and a piece of advice 
for observers and readers offers ; and it is this ; There was 
a leader among the soldiery [in the fortress], a Nishapuri. 
a thorough man, whom they were woitt to style Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Arztz-gar [the worker in tin one 
among the followers of Amjr Habashi-i-Uezah-war, who 
was, at this time, in the fortress of Saif-rud, in the service of 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain. He [Fakhr-ud-Din] also had 
gone into the camp of the Mughals, and was buying and 
selling; and, in the leg of his boot, he had a knife in shape 
like a poniard. A Mughal, who was trafficking with him, 
desired to seize him, but he laid hand on his knife, and 
drew it out of the leg of his boot. The Mughal stayed his 
hand from him, and Fakhr-ud-Dln again placed his foot to 
the mountain, and returned in safety to the.fortress. 

The warning [here conveye'd] is, that it behoveth not a 
man, in any case, to be passive in the matter of his own 
safety, particularly when in a place he may be holding 
parley with a foe, or be in the company of an enemy ; and 
he should see to his own preservation for some useful pur¬ 
pose, and not be without a weapon : for the rest, the pro¬ 
tection of the Most High God is sufficient to preserve 
whom He wills.® 

Trustworthy persons have related that two hundred and 

^ Workers in tin are not generally “ leaders ” of soldiers, and the word here 
used, viz., “ Sipah-Salars,” is that also applied to the commander of an 
army ; but, of course, the context shows what is meant here. 

• Here is a good proof how wrong are the ideas of some persons as to the 
Musalmans and their religion, that all must be, and is left to fate, and that no 
effort must be made on their own parts to help themselves. Our author here 
describes the teachings of his religion. 

3 V 2 
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eighty men of note and heads of families, valiant* men, fell 
captive into the hands of the Mughals [upon this occasion] ; 
and, such a disaster having befallen the people of Islam, 
there was not a dwelling [in the place] in which there 
was not mourning.'® On the occurrence of this misfortune 
the Mugli.al Nu-tns employed emissaries to propostitr that 
they [the people of the fort of Saif-rud] should ransom 
their own people ; but Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, did 
not consent. When the Mughals understood that, on this 
occasion, the people of the fortress would not take the bait 
of treachery, they, on the following day, bound all the 
Musalmans who had become captive—ten and fifteen to¬ 
gether—and killed them with sword-wounds, stones, and 
knives, until they made martyrs of the whole of them. 
The next day, the Mughals made preparations to renew 
the attack ; and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, the night 
before the attack, gave directions so that all the great 
[blocks] of stone [lying about] on the face of the hill near 
the khak-rez ' of the fortress were speedily placed in such a 
manner that the touch of a child would move them from 
their places and send them rolling down. More than a 
hundred great stones as big as mill-stones, and hand-mill¬ 
stones, fastened to beams of wood, at the extremity of 
each beam a millstone, they had drawn out ; and those 
beams were fastened to the battlements of the fortress by 
ropes. The whole of the men of the fortress were divided 
into two bodies : one half were concealed on the top of the 
ramparts, behind the battlements, and the other half out¬ 
side the fortress, at the foot of the ramparts, behind the 
great blocks of stone. Malik Ku$b-ud-Din, Husain, en¬ 
joined that, until the sound of the kettledrums of the for¬ 
tress arose, not a person should show himself. 

All things having been arranged in this manner, at dawn 
the next morning, all at once, the Mughal forces—great 
and small, Amirs and common men, infidel Mughals and 
renegades, armed at all points—issued from their camp, 

* This tends to show what these forts were—in reality, fortified towns in 
themselves. 

I* The “ Printed Text,*’ which is to much to be depended on, and so very 
correct, upon occasions, has y/lj* 

' An artificial mound. See page 1039, note *. 



SECTION XXIII. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ISLAM, AND IRRUPTION OF THE 
INFIDELS. 

[As our author relates here the various prophecies respect¬ 
ing the end of the world, of which the irruption of the 
Mughals was one of the chief indications, I need scarcely 
follow him, since the world has not yet come to an end, 
although more than six centuries have elapsed since he fore¬ 
told it, and closed his history, and, therefore, I may pass 
over these matters altogether, and begin where he com¬ 
mences his relation of events.] ‘ 

Notwithstanding that, by the will of the Almighty, and 
the decrees of Destiny, the turn of sovereignty passed unto 
the Cbingiz Khan *, the Accursed, and his descendants, after 

' This is, perhaps, the most interesting portion of our author’s work; and it 
contains much information not hitherto known, and many important particulars 
respecting the Panjab, Sind, and Hindustan, and throws additional light on 
other events mentioned in the preceding Sections. This highly important por¬ 
tion has not been given at all by ELLIOT in the extracts from our author’s 
work contained in the second vol. of his “ Historians of India.” 

* Chingiz or Chingiz Khan signifies “The Great Khan,” and therefore, 
although apparently pedantic, that is the correct mode of writing his title, which 
will be explained farther on. 

I did not intend to give an account of the descendants of Yafi§, son of 
Nut), but, perhaps, it will be well to do so, since many persons appeajr to 
entertain very erroneous ideas res[}ecting Turks, Tattars, and Mughals. and 
respecting their correct names, and as our author here has also made some 
errors respecting the last-named people. I shall be as brief as possible ; but I 
fear that, in giving this account, I shall seriously interfere with some people’s 
theories on the subject 

This account is taken from several histories which I will name, in order that 
I may not have constantly to quote them, viz. ’Abd-uUah bin £burdad-bih, 
TarikE-i-Fanakattf Jami’-ut-Tawari](]x of the Waz!r, Rashid-ud-Dln, Tarikll' 
i-Qjjazani, Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, Tarikh-i-Alft, Shajarah-ul-Atrak. Mujmal-i- 
Fa?ih-t, Tarikh-i-Yafa-t, Tartkll-i-Guzldah, lartJdi-i-Jahan-Kushae of the 
Juwaiui, Tarikh-i-Jahan-Ara, Lubb-ut-Tawarfkh, Tarlkh-i-Ibrahimf, Mun* 
takhab-ut-Tawarikli, Rau;at-u$-Safa, Habib-us-Siyar, Majami’.ul-Khiyar, 
Tarikh-i-Abu-l- Gha zt, Bahadur Khan, and the Akbar-Namah, the last of 
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the kings of I-ran and Turan, that the whole of the land of 


which works contains the history of the Mugbals more for the purpose of 
glorifying the author’s master than anything else, as 1 shall presently show. 

I. YAPts, son of N&h> from whom the Turks and all their ramifications 
claim descent, after coming out of the ark with his father, is said to have been 
sent, by him, into the farther east, and to have fixed hisy«/vi/ or encampment, 
and to have pitched his tent, at a place written in the original— 

which is somewhat doubtful, in the vicinity of the rivers Atil—Jsl—the 
Wolga, which rises in the country of Rus and Bulgliar—and Jaik—He 
received from his father the famous stone which possessed the virtue of pro* 
ducing rain and other blessings, which stone the Turks call vadah-tash, the 
’Ajamis, sang~i-yaclah, and the ’Arabs hajar-al-matar —the rain-producing 
stone. 

In after-times the descendants of Yafij casting lots for the possession of this 
miraculous stone, the Ghuzz. hereafter to be mentioned, are said to have made 
an imitation of it, and the Kha lj tribe won the false stone, while the Qhuzz 
secured the real one. The author of the Habib-us-Siyar says it was pre¬ 
served among the Ozbaks and Muglials, and possessed the same virtues when 
he wrote 1 

Yafig had eight sons:— I. Turk —dj — 2. £hln——3. Khurz——4. Sak- 
ISb——[also $aklab}, 5. Rus—u"4)—[an 'Ugnianli Turkish author, who 
lately published a work at Paris, very correctly, contends—according to the 
historians previously quoted, among whom the Fanakatt says his work contains 
what the Sages, Astronomem, and Chroniclers of the I-ghvirs, the people of 
Tibbat, and the tribes of the Turks relate in their chronicles—that the Russians 
are not Sclaves—i. e. Saklabs. See also Mascou’s History of the Germans, 
vol. ii. page 615]. 6. Mang—eU- also written Mansag—ei-i-Manj—^4 and 
Manshij— 7. Taraj—also written Taraldl—Barakh—and 
even Mara^—from the fourth son of whom is descended Sikandar-i- 
^fi-l-l^amain, not the Macedonian. 8. Gumari—[Corner] also styled, 
by some of the rvriteis quoted, Kimal or Gipial—and Gimal or Kimal — 
JUT and Gimial or Kiniial—[I may repeat here that I always put the 
most trustworthy names first, in all instances]. Some of these writers, and 
also the author of the Jami’-i-’Ujm, add the names of three more sons— 

Khalj—J-Gh uzz— fi —and Sadsan—but the two first mentioned 

cannot be sons of Yany, from what these writers themselves subsequently state 
respecting the origin of their names, presently to be noticed. 

Some of the authorities mention the confusion of tongues, which necessitated 
the eight sons of Yafis separating, and they are mentioned as taking up their 
residence, with their families, indifferent parts of what they call Turkistan, and 
which, subsequently, were called after their respective names ; but the others 
state that Nuh sent Yafis into the farther east, into Turan. 

II. Turk, the eldest son of Yafis, son of Nub, took up his residence in 
that pleasant locality famous for its hot and cold springs, which the Turks call 
Salingf-e—a'ft-—and Salingae——which is als6 written Isst-Kol—i^l 
—Si-Kol—JyC-—by some writers, tut which, as subsequently explained, refers 
to the parts about Issik-Kol—Issigh-Kol——or Issigh-Kol 
—j and ^ being interchangeable. 

According to ’Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih, and Abu-l-Ghazt. Bahadur Shan, 
“Salingae lies round about Issigh-Kol, which is a little ,sea, or great lake, 
seven days’ journey in extent [about 120 miles long], surrounded by mountains 
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Turan and the East fell under the sway of the Mughal^ 

and into which seventy rivers fall, but the lake is salt, and some say the water 
is warm.” 

Chin, son of Yafis, was very clever, and inventive, and among other things 
invented by him was the custom of winding silk [from the cocoon], and weaving 
silken textures. He had a son whom hfi named Ma- Ch in^ who was exceedingly 
wise. When the latter’s family became numerous, he said to his father that he 
would construct a place of abode for himself, s^nd he founded the city of Ma- 
Ch in. He acquired the jade stone, and discovered its properties and virtues, 
and made it known to his people, and he also took musk from the musk-deer. 

Kh urz. son of Yaiis, was very mild, tractable, and taciturn, and, having 
roamed about in all directions, at length fixed his residence by the bank of the 
river Atil—Jsl In the summer season he dwelt [with his family] in the open 
country, and, in winter, in a town [^]—a fixed habitation, probably. 

SaVlab, son of Yafi§, made some request to the chief of his uluj or tribe 
—one writer says, to Gumari, Kh urz. and Rus, to be allowed to dwell with 
them—which was not granted, and, on this account, enmity arose between 
them. Others say, that the descendants of Sa]clab, having become much more 
numerous than the others, came to a fight with their kinsmen, but, being 
worsted, took up their residence in more distant parts, farther west, beyond the 
seventh clime, where the cold is great. They appear to have not only made 
up their feud in these latter days, A.o. 1876, hut also, for political purposes, to 
have merged into one people. ’Abd-ulIah-i-Khurdad-bih calls him Sag-lab— 
vV tslx—and says that he was suckled by a bitch, hence the name, and which, 
if true, may account for the very Christian-like proclivities manifested lately 
by his simple-minded “ Christian ” descendants, so-called, in cutting off ears, 
lips, noses, and heads, and otherwise mutilating their dead foes, a very dog-like 
disposition. They—the Slavs of European writers—are notorious for such-like 
acts, as Tacitus and Procopius testify. 

Kus, son of Yafis, is the ancestor of the Ruslans [Russians] Being held 
in little account, and without sufficient means, he continued, for some time, to 
dwell along with SaVIab, but, subsequently, left him. Among the descendants 
of Rus the custom prevails of giving the parents’ whole inheritance to the 
daughters, and nothing but a sword to the sons. 

Mang, or Mansag, son of V’afis, was full of deceit and artifice, and he 
took up his dwelling on the side of Bulghar. There is the land of the Gh uzz. 
and the whole of that race are his descendants, from his son, named Gh uzz ; 
and they are the worst of the descendants of Yafis. Some few writers say 
“ the worst of the Turks,” but to be Turks they must have been descended 
from Turk, which does not appear to have been the case. After the decease 
of Yafi.s, Mansag managed to get possession of the rain-stone, and it remained 
with the Gh uzz. but, on one occasion, when Turk required it to bring rain, 
he sent and demanded the stone from them. They substituted a false one and 
sent it, which being discovered, strife arose, and numbers of the Gh uzz family 
were killed in consequence, and, from that time, enmity has continued between 
the Turks and Turk-mans. [See under A ghuz. farther on, for the origin of 
this name.] Gh uzz’s eldest son was killed in this affair. He was named 
Beghu—which is also written Beghun——the .. being nasal, and 
hence the Turk-mans style themselves Beghu- See note *, page 374, and 
note *, page 433. 

Gumari [Gomer of European historians who is also called Kimal or Gimal 
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and that the authority of the Muhammadan religion de- 


and KimSn or GtmSn and Gimfal, &c, as previously stated], son of YSfi(, was 
addicted to pleasure and jollity, and passionately fond of the chase ; and he 
took up his residence in the part which is known as Bulyhar. He had two 
sons ;—X. BulgUsr, and 2. BartSs, and the Mash]crulgn——probably, 
the BashghruiSn or Bashkrufan—or —[the BSahlFix^^ of 

their seed. Baitas took up his quarters on the side of Bulgh&r, and the taking 
of furs is attributed to him. Biilghar is the ancestor of the Bulgiiars, vul. 
Bulgarians, and therefore are not Sa^labs [Slavs]. 

Some liistorians are of opinion that the YunSnian, and RumtSn [lonians and 
Romans], are descended from Gumarf, otherwise Ktm^ or GimSI, and that 
Ya-juj and Ma-juj [Gog and Ma-gog]—who, probably, are the ancestors of the 
Samoydes—were likewise sons of Gumart. 

No account whatever is given of the eighth son of Yafig—Taraj, TSrakb, or 
Barakb. 

This is the genealogy of the descendants of Yafig, son of Nub, hut, as such 
numbers of tribes have sprung from them as cannot be easily enumerated, and, 
as the object of the writers was merely to give an account of the Turks, they 
do not chronicle much more respecting the other sons of Yafig, but concentrate 
their attention on the movements of his eldest son, Turk. 

Yafis, son of Nub, having died at the age of 250—some say 240—yeafs, 
Turk was chosen head of his people ; and they styled him Yafig Ugblan, 
or the Younger Yafig. The vast tract of country, called Turkistan„ takes its 
name from him. He is said to have been contemporary with GaiO-inurt, the 
first of the Maliks of 'Ajam, and he was the first who was chosen Kh an 
among the children of Yafis. The Jami’-i-’Ugm states that he succeeded to 
the authority at a place named Stlub— 

He had four sons :—i. Tunak or Tunag—* 4 >jl—but, according to some, 
his name was Tiuag ojf Tfltak ehjJ 2. Jinkal——also written Jikal or 
Jigal— iili -—and Gh ikal or Ch igul—[This latter name is still known, 
and is now applied to a small tract of country], 3. Barsinjar——and 
Barsinjur—and 4. AmlaV or Imlab—which may be written also 
Amlagh or TmU^— 

Tunag, or Tiinak or Tutak or Tutag, took op his quarters on the banks of 
the river Atil, but the dwelling places of the other brothers are not mentioned. 

At this point considerable discrepancy occurs among the authors quoted, 
respecting the successor of Turk, entitled Yafig Ugblan. With a single 
exception they state that, when his end drew near, Turk made over the 
chieftain-ship to his son, whom they styled Alminjah——Almfnjah— 

—and Alinjah —*^1 In some works—Iljah——Injah——and IljS 
—4k I Turk, however, had no son so called, even by their own accounts, 
for, as regards the names of his four sons, previously given, they all agree 
except the H®t>ib-us-Siyar, in some copies of which Turk is said to have had 
five sons, of whom Alminjah——was the eldest, but this, although 
apparently correct from what follows, is contrary to every other work I have 
named, except Ahfi-l.Ghaxt’s. which again is diflferent to all others. It is 
possible that Alminjah was a grandson of Turk, and son of one of the four 
named above. 

Bahadur Kha n, states, that “ Turk, at his death, bequeathed 
his sovereignty to his son Tunak ” [Tutak or Tufag, previously mentioned], 
and that “Tunak left the sovereignty to Jalzah [? his son.” This 
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parted from those regions, which became the seat of 

Jalzah may be meant for Alinjah or the like, but I must mention that Abu- 1 - 
Qb^zt is the most modern of all the authors I have referred to, he having only 
begun his History in 1074 = 1663 A.D., and that, in one place in his work, 

he states that he himself copied from other, authors what is contained therein 
dovm to the time of his ancestor Shaibant Kh an, the contemporary and enemy 
of Babar. Those authors must have been some of those whose works I have 
already named; but Abu-l- Gh azt differs from them essentially, and can 
scarcely be considered a better authority than those who centuries previously 
compiled the history of the descendants of Yafig by command of Mughal 
sovereigns, and from the best authorities. 

For the above reasons I must assume that Turk was succeeded by hi.s 
grandson, Alminjah or Alinjah, possibly the son of Tutag or Tunag. 

-III. Alminjah ——or Alinjah ——having succeeded, during his 
chieftajp-ship the whole of the Turk tribes forsook the true faith [of their 
ancestor Yafij] and turned pagans. When he became stricken in years he 
resigned the chieftain-ship to his son, Dib-ba^ue. 

IV. Dib-bAkue—— also written Dib-bad[fue——Diba-^Sn— 

—and Dib-ya^fun—^..!J—and Dib-baujjue - — the son of 

Alminjah dr Alinjah, succeeded his father, and, in his chieftain-ship, all the 
Turks took the road of error and perversity. Dib_ signifies throne, grandeur, 
possession, and bakiie, great, venerable, and the like. He had four sons. 

V. Kiwak —elalso written Kiwak—some, Kyuk, and by 
two authors Kur, or Gur—yf^another son of Alminjah or Alinjah, but, 
according to some, his eldest son, succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Turks. 
He became an idol-worshipper according to the Fanakati, who then makes a 
sudden leap to Aghuz £^an who does not belong to this dynasty at all. 
Others state however that Kiwak did not deviate from the just and virtuous 
path of his forefathers. 

VT. I now come to a perioil respecting which all the authors named, with a 
single exception, to be referred to presently, agree, namely, that wherein Kiwak 
was succeeded by his son, Alinjah —— Kh an, during whose chieftaiii-shfp 
his people, filled with arrogance at their prosperity and flourishing condition, 
continued to fall deepier into darkness and perversity until they ail became 
infidels. After a considerable time, two sons were born to him at one birth, 
to the eldest of whom he gave the name of Tattar—>bV)—and to the second 
the name of Mughal— J*. which is also written Mughul — JjA* — and 
Mughul——but Mongol is wholly erroneous : I cannot imagine how it 
ever came to be adopted. When Alinjah became old and infirm, arul his two 
sons had grown up, he divided his territory between them, giving to each a 
half, and retired from the world. The two brothers appear to have ruled 
jointly, and in harmony, for some lime, but, eventually, separation took place 
between them, and two septs or tribes arose, which authors call by the 
Turkish words 1 -maV — J *4' — I-magh——and Oi-ma\c — — or 

fJi-mAgh—AW jI 

It may be well to mention another matter which occurs to me here, and, 
although it is not a necessary or very material part of the present subject, it 
can scarcely be deemed foreign to it. 

Those Tuf-ks—Tattars, and Mughals—who occupy at pre.sent the old seats 
of the Tajzik Gljiiris, between Hirat, Kabul, and Kandahar [“ the Afghans 
of Ghore ” as they were wont, until very lately, improperly to be styled, and 
who are said to have “founded the ‘pre-Mughal’ PalAn dynasty of Hiu- 

3 K 
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paganism, the kingdom of Hindustan, by the grace of 

dostan”], to whom Elphinstone refers in his ‘'Account of Caubul," under 
the name of “Eimauks,” still style themselves “ QJaAdr [Four] I-mdk or 
Oi-mdk,” after the same Turkish words as given above, they having been ori¬ 
ginally four tribes of those people, and the people now styled Hazarahs—which 
word is not a proper name but derived from hazdr, a thousand, the name 
given by the Mugial rulers to bodies of looo men, but these so-called hazarahs 
often contained many more, even 4 and 5000. One or more bodies of these 
troops were, with their families, stationed in those parts—once exceedingly 
flourishing and populous—after their conquest by the Mughals, subsequent to 
which period likewise the Chahar I-ma]^ were settled therein. One of the 
former was the Hazarah of the Nu-ytn, Mufcah, a Karayat Mughal, who with 
his ulus, was sent to reside on the frontiers of Kh urasan, and occupied the tracts 
extending from the limits of Balkh to B.adghais of Hirat. They were not the 
first, however, for, long prior to the time of the Turkish rulers of Ghaznin. we 
find Turkish tribes settling in the N.W. parts of that tract of country which is 
called Afghanistan in later times, and in the parts between Kabul and 
Pe^awar, about the skirts of the Safed Koh. Elphinstone says, “Their 
features refer them at once to the Tartar stock, and a tradition declares 
them to be the offspring of the Moguls (r/V);” and, in a foot-note, he 
adds : *' I find it difficult to account for the number of Toorkee words 
which are met with in the language of those tribes. Why, if they be Moguls, 
should tluy have spoken Toorkee ? ” 

“ Toorkey," I beg leave to observe, is the mode in which Dow and Briggs 
thought proper to write the word Turk}——after the absurd elegancies of 
a “ pronouncing-dictionary,” I suppose, or the Fonetic Nuz, and they appear 
to have been under the impression that Turk and Turk} referred solely to 
the 'Ugmanli (Ottoman) Turks and their langiuage, and that they, accord¬ 
ing to their supposition, were a totally different race from the children of the 
son of Yafis, and so they invariably wrote the word, without any "authority 
whatever— Toorkey —as if it were written in the original jCy with j which it 
is not. It will also be seen that Elphinstone’s difficulty was a self-made one, 
and that the “Moguls should have spoken Toorkee" is not to be wondered at. 
He also says [vol. ii. p. 222]: “the Mog^ds and Uzbeks”—for he seems to 
have been unaware that the Uzbaks are Mughals in reality—“compose what 
•we call the Tartar nation ” ! The fact however is precisely the contrary. 

Babar mentions these Chahar i-ma^. He styles them respectively “ the 
Turk i-mak,” “Hazarah Mughals,” “Turk-mans,” and “ Talmanf [not 
‘ Tymunee ’] I-mak.” I have never come into contact with them myself or I 
would have learned the correct names of their I-ma\cs and their descent, 
but, certainly, the Nikudarls were included among them in former days 
“ Firuz-kohl ” is a mere local name. 

I now return to the account of the two i-ma]cs of Tattar and Mughal, and 
commence with the eldest branch. 

The Tattar I-mak. 

The chiefs or sovereigns of the Tattar i-ma[c consist of eight persons, the 
first of whom was the eldest of the twin sons of Alinjah Kh an. 

I. Tattar Khan ——son of Alinjah, ruled for a considerable time, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

If. BukA Kh an —by—also written, in some histories, Bu]cu——who 
was succeeded by his son. 
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Almighty God, and the favour of fortune, under the shadow 

III. Aminjah—— and, by different authors, Alinjah——Balinjah— 
—Malinjah——and wijLhout points——which maybe anything: but 

Abu-l-Cha^r, contrary to all other writers, styles him J.alinzah [? 

He was succeeded by his son, 

IV. i-LEY—whom some style Anst or Inst—,^ 1 —and Isley—JL.il 
—and J »1 without diacritical points. Abu-l-Ghazt styles this ruler Itelah 
[?*l«jl]. He was succeeded by his son, 

V. Atsiz— y-jl—which is written in some of the works quoted Altiir jjdl 
and Astir but they are evidently both intended for j~s\ which is a well- 
known Turkish name. This however is a specimen of the manner in 
which careless copyists, ignorant of the subject copied, m.ake correct names 
incorrect. AhO-l-Ghazt c.ills him Atasir or Atsir [? j—He was eng-aged 
in wars, but against w horn is not recorded. Hostdity ha<l probably already 
arisen betw'een the T.attar and Mughal i-ma^s. 

VI. ArpO or Urdu jj,' also wiiltcn Ardah or Urdah 1.^’son of Atsir, 
succeeded to the authority, anrl, at his death, his son, 

VII. BaidO—•J j'-’ succeeded to the chieftain-ship. He was much 
superior to his predecessors in power and state. He marched his forces 
against the I-mak or l■ 7 ^ts of the Muglials, and hence commenced that in¬ 
extinguishable hostility avluch h.as ever since existed between the two sc])ts. 
Abu-l- Gh azi says he died whilst war was going on against the Mugljals. 

VIII. SO.Nj —and by some styled Si'ndz-^’^—. son o( 

Baidu, succeeded ; but, before I say more coiicciuing him, I must bring the 
Mughal I*ma]^ down to his time. 

I'liK Mrr.jiAL OR Miro^nOr, 

This i-mak was niled over by nine ]5crsons, and from this circumstance the 
number nine is held in great veneration by the MiigJjals. The first was, 

I. MirojtAL—J«.—or Mughiil—Ji*-*- Ku.\n, second son of Alinjah, who 

was a chieftain of gieat dignity. It must be retncmiiercd, howe\cr, tli.tt 
nearly every one of the wrileis n.iincd .at the be.ul of ibis account wrote for, or 
under the reigns of, the Mughal soicicigiis, arid, consequently, notliing goofl 
is said of the Taltars. Mughal Khan li.ad four sons : - 1. Kaia Kh an—'j» 
2. Awar, Awiir, or Aor KJian—^.1 3. Kin Kh.in —^ and, 4. Kur, or 
Gur Khan—T^also written Kur or tlur With respect to the second 

and fourth son.s’ n.aines, particularly with regard to the second, considciable 
difference exists in these Histories. .Some call him Aj.ar or Ajar—ol—jierliap.s 
A?ar or Azur— jj '—is meant, others, Aw.az or Awuz——Awas or Aw us 
—And the fourth son is called Kiiz, or Kawa/, Guz or Gaw lu - p' 
and Kuz or Guz—&c., according to the vow'cl points, tliat may be used 
with the word when not marked in the original. 

II. 1 ^AR\ Kh an, eldest son of Mughal Kh an, succeeded his father, and. in 

his time, most of the descendants of Turk were idol-woisliippeis, and but few 
followed the faith of their ancestors. Dining his icign a movem(?iit took place 
among his people, and he made subject the parts about K.ir.l-Kuiani, and 
the tracts lying between those two lofty mountain ranges which they call 
Ur-Tak — jjli j\ — or Ur-TiHj:—jb jj '—and Kar-Tuk——and some, 
War-Tak—jh jj—and or, as— J —is interchangeable with ^ 

—^/4 in Turkish words, it may be more correctly written L'r-T.igh or Dr- 
Tagh, and Kar-Tagh. or War-Tagb and KAi-TagJi—in Tmki'b, signi¬ 
fying a range of mountains-—and therein took up his jwvf-encamping 

3 K 2 
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of the guardianship of the Shams! race, and the shade of 


grouiwl—and his i-lak or or summer, and ki^-ldk or kisji_-ldgh, or 

winter station. These terms .ire still usetl by the Chahar-I-maV in Afghanistan, 
and even the Afghans have, during the course of time, adopted the terms from 
them. 

Alni-l- Gh azi says “ those mountain ranges arc now [in his time] called Ulugh- 
Tagh—the high, great, ovcr-topiiing mountains, and the Kizil-Tagh—the red 
or ruddy mountains,'’ which arc sufhciently delineated on all good maps, but 
under various lUffeient names, ^ara Kh an’s kisli-liik, or winter quarters, was 
generally at the foot of the mountains in about Lat. 40“, Long. 94° or 95“. 
The name ktzu —red— occurs constantly in the names .^izil-kol, !^izil-\tum, 
and the like. Another wjfjfer describes the country of the Mughal I-mah as 
bounded E. by Kh ff.!. \V. by the I-ghur country, N. by ^ir]^!r [which is 
also written, by some, ^rkiz, and KirViz, but Mirza ^aidar always writes it 
^ira-hir——which evidently refers to the country around the ^ir[fir Nor 
of the Jesuits’ in.ap ; and the Tarikh-i-Alfi has KrvVir—Mfrza IJaidar 
does not refer to the tribe of Kargliiz, which he always writesand S. by 
Kh arkhez Tungut—eajtJ 

^pira Kh iin was a tyrannical and odious infidel, and greatly feared and 
avoided. During his sovereignty he had a son bom to him by his chief 
Khatun. w'ho received the name of Aghuz, which name refers to his refusal of 
nourishment from his mother’s brea.st for three days and nights, according to 
the Mughal tradition—but 1 have not space to detail it here—because she too 
had become an infidel, the word Aghuz being said to mean the sound of milk 
taken from an ewe which has leccntly had young. It was usual among the 
Mughals not to name their offspring until they were a year old; but Aghuz 
turned out to be a most remaikable infant, and so he named himself, to the 
surprise of his parents, who were consulting upon what name to give him, 
crying out from his cradle : “ My name is AghCiz.” 

.\ghuz Kh an grew up in the tnic faith, which hismothcr returned to, and his 
father, Kara Kh an, discovering this, resolved to put him to death, and to taUe 
advantage of such time as Aghuz shoidd be following the diversion of hunting 
in order to carry it out. Aghuz was married, in succession, to three 
daughters of his three uncles, one of whom adopted the true faith, and she 
gave him intimation of his father’s design, and he, being in consequence joined 
by numerous partisans, kept aloof-from his father. At last, however, a con¬ 
flict ensued between the father and son, and Aghuz slew his parent. Abu- 1 - 
Gh .~izi says the father “was killed” during the rout of his followers. 

III. Ai.iiOz KjiAN— —also written Aghuz—— which is equally 
correct, and by the Fan-akati, Ughuz—— having succeeded to the authority, 
for a space of two or three years, but, according to some of the best of the 
Histories this account is taken from, for seventy-two or seventy-three years 
[seventeen years are more probable], waged war with his paternal and ma¬ 
ternal uncles and other kinsmen and their dependents, and his own tribe, and, 
at length, succeeded in compelling the greater part of them to return to the true 
faith, and those who would not he treated with the utmost rigour. His 
uncles, however, with their depiendents, and some of his father’s likewise, fled 
from his territory farther to the east, to the borders of Chin, and sought pro¬ 
tection from the Malik of the Tattar 1 -ma]^. He aided them with his forces, 
and they marched against Aghuz j^an, but, being filled with fear and terror 
of him, they were put to the rout. Ag^uz Kh an pursued them, and even 
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the protection of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, became the 


penetrated to the frontiers of Ch>n, and subdued part of that clime likewise. 
How this will agree with the Chinese annals remains to be seen, but, as one 
of his uncles was named Kin £]}an, this may possibly account for the Kin—> 
who are styled ^'“Kin Tartars,” but, perhaps, more correctly, should be Kin 
Mughuls in the farther east, who subsequently conquered Northern 
China. 

After this, such was his power, and the awe he was held in, that many uliis 
or tribes of the Tattar I-ma^, as well as that of Mughal, became subject to 
him. He jlso brought under his sway the city of Talasl, and §airam or 
$iram to the frontiers Of Bukhar.i. 

He adopted wise la'vs and regulations, and assigned names to several Turkish 
tribes [i.c. his own Mughal i-ma^ and such of the Tattar l-ma^ as had 
acknowledged his sway], by which names they are known still, such as I-ghur— 
—[un offshoot of Muj^al Khan’s family] which signifies “coming to 
one’s aid” and “making a compact,” they having been the first to join him 
when his father resolved to take his life; ^anitult—^^h-'li—which is also 
written Kanghult—J*'.*—and Kanghuli—and IfanVult—Jjui—which 
means a wheeled-carri.agc or cart, which they, on a certain expedition, in¬ 
vented, when the booty was so immense that there was difficulty in removing 
it. They arc still to be found on the banks of the Siln'm and parts .adjacent. 
Abu-l-Ghazi says kankul —J»-*— signifies the creaking of a wheel; ^Ca-b^a^— 
yUs»—which is also written Khafohalf—and ^afshak—the 
meaning of which, it is said, is derived from or Jyl—signifying a tree 
hollow in the trunk. 

One of the conflicts in whicli Agliuz Khan was engaged was with Ayat, the 
Burak, and Aghuz was overthrown, and had to retire into a delta, but seven¬ 
teen years after he finally overc.arae him. 

There was with his forces, on that occasion, a pregnant woman—the 
Mughals and Tattars used to take their, wwes with them in war—whose hus¬ 
band had been killed in that affair, and, being taken in labour, she took shelter 
within the trunk of a hollow tree which happened to be there, and gave birth 
to a son. Aghuz, hearing of it, took pity on her, as her husband had been 
slain in his defence, and adopted the boy, and gave him the name of ^abghuV 
because he was bom in a hollow tree. When he grew up, IfabchaV was sent 
into the tract of country called Tamak, to guard that frontier, and it got the 
name, in course of time, of dasht or plain of IfabcjlaV. 

The next to whom he assigned a name were the Karinas—vJjlj’.*—also 
jjijb—^iarlugh—KarluV—.jl/—and ICarlugh——and the circumstance 
which gave rise to it was this. Aghuz Khan, retunimg fro.r. an expe¬ 
dition into the eastern,parts of I-ran Zainin, w.as passing the borders of Qhur and 
Gharjistan on his way back to Turan. It was the deiith of winter, and he 
therefore commanded that his followers slxndd not loiter on the line of march 
Irecause of the dangerous state of the route Iry reason of the frost and snow. 
Some few of his folio Yd's however—men of one family—di<l loiter, and soon 
found themselves unable to come up w’ilh the main body until a considerable 
time afterwards—some say Aghuz w'as on his way into I-ran Zamin, and that the 
loiterers did not rejoin him until the fidlowing spring. After ]ninishing them 
he gave them the nick-name of ICrirlugh, which word, in Turkish, .according 
to my authorities, signifies “the father of snow,” i. c, “pertaining to snow,” 
but here, “defamed by the snow,” whieh name their descemiants, who formed 
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focus of the people of Islam, and orbit of the possessors of 


a separate tribe of Tories, were ever after known by, and continue to be known 
by up to this day. There is a couplet respecting them which'is well known :—■ 

•»!/» '^-'1 ly^ •’IJ’ 

and they are continually mentioned in Oriental history, but European trans¬ 
lators have transliterated the words and accord¬ 

ing to their ideas of the value of the letters of the ’Arabic alphabet, and the 
different languages in which they themselves wrote, and turned them into 
Carlouks, Karliks^ Corlucs, Carluguts, Carracs, Karluks, and the like, 
whereby they are nearly unrecognizaMe, 

Some of these simple Turks, who appeared on the N. W. frontier of the I-yal- 
timiahi kings of Dihlt, subsequent to the irruption of the Mughals,, have 
been turned into “ Indo-Scythians ” by Major-General A. Cunningham. See 
Thomas, “Pathin Kings,” p. 97. See also the thefiries on this name con¬ 
tained in the Geographical Magazine for 1875, vol. ii. page 217, last para. 

Aghuz Kh an also named the Turk tribe of Kh alj—^—sometimes 
pronounced Kha lai. in poetry —from the following circumst^ce. On one 
of Aghuz’s expeditions, the particulars of which are too long for insertion here, 
some of his men fell out on the line of march, and remained behind. When 
they came up with the army again, Aghuz demanded the reason of their dis¬ 
obeying his strict orders against loitering. One of ihem replied, although they 
had been directed to take food with them sufficient for some days, that they 
had stayed behind in search of it, and that, in his own case, he had to remain 
because his wife was taken in labour, and, when the child came into the world, 
the mother, for want of nourishment, h.ad no milk to give it. He had no food 
to offer her ; when, looking about him, he espied, near by, a fox which had 
caught a partridge. He threw a slick at the fox which dropped the bird, 
which he seized, and, having roasted it, gave it to his wife to eat, and thereby 
she was able to afford nourishment to her babe. Hearing this tale, Aghuz 
gave the child—a boy—the name of I£hnlj or Kh alai. which signifies, accord¬ 
ing to some authors, “leave the woman behind,” but others again say it is 
a compound word derived from — kkal. left, and — nj, hungiy—“left 
hungry.” The posterity of this man became, in time, very numerous, and various 
branches of them went out into Mawar-un-Nahr, the Garmsir of Gh ur. and 
other parts of Kh urasan, and into ’Ira^ [see also note *, page 287]. 
They furnished subsequently several independent Sultans to Lakhanawati 
[Bengal], and other independent kingdoms of India. Tliere are branches of 
them still to be found in Central Asia. Ci nolly, during his travels, had one 
of their descendants as his guide at Astarabad. 

The ’Ugmanlt [vul. Ottoman] Turks trace their descent from Aghuz. 

It may not be amiss here to mention likewise the tradition respecting the origin 
of the Turk-mans, and the reason of their being so named. On the occasion 
of Aghuz Kh an’s entering Kh urasan with his tribes, some of them had children 
bom to them there, and, liking the climate “in preference to the rigorous 
winters and hardships of Turktah,” and partly through certain exigencies 
which arose—they were enemies of the Turks from the time Beghu, son of 
Gh uzz. was slain—they selected to remain and dwell there, near the banks 
of the Amuiah. They multiplied considerably, and by degrees, possibly by 
further intermixture with the natives of the country, their appearance became, 
in course of time, somewhat like the Tajziks, or yarts, as they are also styled. 
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religion ; and, as from the extremity of the territories of 


but, as they were not Tajziks [Can the term Sari^—oliU.—or Sariyb— 

—applied to the Tajziks by the Turks, signifying poor-spirited and the lik^, be 
the derivation of Sartl The Uzbaks call traders, and citizens, and people of 
the towns generally, Sarts, while others style them BuldlSrs], those people 
styled them Turk-manind, and Turk-man, the both terminations, manind and 
man, signifying, like, similar, &c. In this tradition, Kh warnTm or the northern 
tracts between the Sihun and the Ji^un, and not Elxurasan, must be meant, 
because most authors agree that it was many centuries after the time assigned 
to Agbuz Elian before any Turk-mans made their appearance west of the 
Jt^un or Oxus, which, by two channels, then fell into the Caspian. See 
note page 374. Some traditions assert that the Turk-mans have neither 
connexion nor affinity with the Turks, and that they are altogether of a 
different race, which is tolerably correct, since they are not descended from 
Turk, but his brother. 

The tribes dwelt In the same tracts as the Turk-mans for some time, 

in the sandy desert, but, on a great movemerit among the latter, and some of 
them taking up their residence in towns and villages, the E^V^lts left them, 
and pitched their tents about the Talash river, and Issigh-Kol,. or the Isstg^ 
Lake, but the greater part of those who continued there were massacred by 
the Chingiz Kh an on account of their relationship by marriage to the 
Kh warazmt Suljans. 

The movement of the E^rlughs is connected with that of the Ghuzz already 
mentioned in note *, page 374, which see. 

The other tribes of the Turks, not being so much mixed up with the events of 
Western Asia and frontiers of Hind, at the period of our author’s history, need 
not be referred to here, as the details would make this account much longer 
than necessary. 

To return to Aghuz Ehan. He, having returned to his original yurat, 
“ which was ^Car-Tagh and Ur-Tagh.” after his great expeditions and pro¬ 
posed conquests, gave a mighty feast, to which all the chiefs and principal men 
of all the tribes were summoned, and, at which, 90,000 sheep and 900 mares 
were consumed, besides other daintie.s, and a vast quantity of kamiz, and 
other strong drinks. He assigned and names to all the different tribes 

[under his sway], made laws and regulations, and organized armies into the 
various divisions, as subsequently continued to be observed. He occupies 
much the same position and celebrity among the Mughal I-maV, as Jamshed 
among the I-rants. According to Abu-l-Ohazl, he was contemporary with 
Gaiu-murt and his son Hughang, but, as he said the very same thing previously 
with respect to Tulag or Tunag, son of Tuik, we may doubt his accuracy 
upon other subjects. 

One day, A^uz Kha n, attended by his six sons, went out on a hunting 
excursion, when the latter found a golden bow and three golden arrows which 
they brought to their father. He gave the bow to the three eldest, and the 
arrows to the three youngest. The former divided the bow into three portions, 
forwhich reason they were styled Bardz-uki——and Baj-uki-—,/>»?—from 
Bardz-uk or Baj-uk, which is said to mean “broken bow,” but, more probably, 

sharers of the broken bow ; ” and the three youngest were styled (jdz-uk<— 
—and Cj-ukt—from Udz-uk or Uj uk, signifying “three arrows. 
On this account, the Bardz-uki arc greater in degree than the Odz-ukj, in the 
same manner as the bow represents sovereignty, while the airo^vs refer to the 
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sovereign’s representatives and lieutenants. On all state occasions, and in 
war, the right hand, which the Turks call baranghar—-jUi/—or baranVar— 
jti.1 j and the succession to the sovereignty, was assigned for ever to the Badz- 
u\tt, and the left hand, or juwanghar——or juwan^ar—to the 
Udz-uVt, with the lieutenancy and command of the soldiery. 

After having ruled for ii6 years, Aghuz Kh an died, leaving the sovereignty 
to his eldest son, Kun or Kun. 

The six sons of A gliuz Kh an are named ; I. Klin—— or Kun—^which 
signifies run, 2 . Ae or A-t—,^ 1 — moon, 3. Yal-duz——Yul-duz—— 
Yfd-duz—or I-yal-duz— star [See AI’Pkndix B, pages xi and xii. 
This is a complete answer to Mr. Blochiuann’s “ Contributions" as to “ 1 ai 

— a moon” —instead ofyal —Ji — and /-yol —Ji'-—being contained in the name 
of I-yal-timish——or I-yal-timish—i_Ae*-bl &c., as well as in I-bak 
—who were the eldest or Badz-uVi ; and 4. Kuk— bJj^— or Kuk—— 
sky, 5. TaV—jt'—or Tagh——and Dagh—[Turks use / where’Ajaniis 
use J, and substitute b where the latter use /] mountain ; and 6. Tingiz— 
j fTIi sea, but ]irobably lake, and this name is still used for the great lake 
known as the Bal Kash, or the Tingtz. 

From these six sons desceniled twenty-four sons, and, according to some 
historiaus, each had four sons, while some others say that each of the brothers 
had six sons, but this last seems an error. Abu- 1 -Gh.azi states that each of the 
six brothers had four legitimate sons, and also four natural sons, which appears 
from the very even numbers t6.be doubtful and improbable, and is totally con¬ 
trary to other writers, thus making them forty-eight in all ; but, farther on, he 
again contradicts his own words. 

The Akbar Namah of Abfi-l-Fajl, contrary to all others, asserts that 
Aghuz’s sons and sons’sons are twenty-four in ail, and that “ the whole of 
the Turk-mans ” are descended from these patriarchs or great men. This 
statement does not give us a very favourable opinion of that writer’s knowledge 
of his subject, and, if all these six sons’ descendants were Turk-mans, where 
does he manage to get a Mughal pedigree for his master from ? This is what 
my Akbar Namahs have : what other Akbar Namahs may contain I am 
unaware. 

The Fanakatt says that “Ughuz Kh an sent some of his sons and kins¬ 
men, with a body of forces, into the parts more to the east, now called 
Mughulistan,” which statement I shall have to refer to again farther on. 

IV. Kun —^—or Kun — Khan, eldest son of Aghuz, succeeded his 
father. He ruled over an extensive territory, and acquired predominance over 
great part of Samairan, and died after a reign of eighty years, but some say 
seventy-three, and some seventy. By advice of his father’s old Waztr, ^abal 
Khwajah, he made such wise arrangements that each of his brothers and their 
sons had an appansige conferred upon him, and the place and rank of every 
one was so speciiically assigned that each knew his proper place and his share 
even to the portion of the sheep at meal times, and this tended to keep them 
all on a good understanding towards each other. 

Abu-l- Gha zt says he divided his territory among his brothers and "their 
Intimate sons and natural sons.” He appeals to have forgotten 
that, by his own previous account, four legitimate sons, and as many natural 
ones, belonged to Kun Kh an himself. What he calls a division of dominions 
is, no doubt, what 1 have just previously mentioned. 
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V. On the death of Kun SJian, his brother, An or A-i J^an, succeeded, 
and, after a long reign, was succeeded by his eldest son, 

VI. Yal-duz— j}j\t —YOl-duz— or I-yal-duz jjaIjI During his 
rule the people of Mughalistan were flourishing and prosperous. Abu- 1 - 
QhS.zt, contrary to other writers, says he w.as not Ae Shan’s brother of that 
name, but merely one of the same family, and says nothing of his being Ac 
Kh an’s son. 

VII. Next succeeded MangalI K_Kan —JKi. son of Yal-duz. He also 
made his people happy and prosperous, and died after a long reign. Some 
writers, however, do not even mention his name. 

VIII. TiNGiz Kh an— also written, according to the Tajzik method 
of substituting/ for^—TiNjiz—son of Mangalt, succeeded on the death 
of his father. A few writers are in doubts whether he was the son of Mangalt 
or not, but there can be no reasonable doubt on the subject. By some he is 
said likewise to have abandoned the just ways and customs of his ancestors, 
but the contrary seems the fact, and that he reigned worthily for a period of 
no years over Mughalistan, and then resigned the authoiity into the hands of 
his son, and retired from the world. Some say his rule extended to a period 
of loo years, and seme 102. 

IX. I-yal Khan— J.I—but which may be , accortling to the vowel points 
that may be used with it, II Khan, son of Tingiz or Tinjlz, succeeded to the 
chieflain-ship of the Mughal I-ma]^. His reign is a most important one in the 
annals of the descendants of Turk ; and, at the period in question, Tur, son 
of Fartdun, sovereign of ’Ajam, ruled over [what the ’Arabs subsequently 
styled by the name of] Mawar-un-Nahr, and Turkislan, whiehhehad, it is said, 
lately reduced, and invaded I-yal Khan’s territory with a numerous army. 
Inveterate enmity had, long prior to this, arisen between the l-malf of Tattar 
and l-malt of Mughal, as previously mentioned, and Tur succeeded in gaining 
over to his side Sunj or Sundz Kh an, the eighth chief of the Tattar dynasty, 
and his subjects, and the I-ghurs, who were descended from another son of 
Mughal Kh an, and had formed a separate tribe at an early date, and had now 
become a great nation, likewise aided Tur. The confederates marched against 
I-yal Kh an, but the tribes of the Mughal I-malt, being much attached to I-yal 
Kh an, fought bravely in his defence, and a great number of Tattars and I- 
ghurs and followers of Tur were slain in the conflict which ensued, and were 
pursued for two farsakhs by the Mughals ; but victory was soon turned into 
defeat. The retreat of the confederates was a mere ruse, and, the Mughals 
having left their strong position and broken their array to pursue them, the 
confederates faced about—some say the confederates did not renew the attack 
until next day, when they fell upon them unawares—and entirely overthrew 
them, put the whole of them to the sword, and made a general massacre of the 
Mughal people, in such wise that, with the exception of Ifaian—,jl,«—son of 
1 -yal Kh an, and Naguz——son of I-yal’s maternal uncle, and their two 
wives who were sisters, and all four of whom chanced to be without the camp 
at the time, not a soul escaped of the whole Mughal l-malk. 

This event is said to have happened 1000 years after the time of Aghuz 
Kh Sn. At this rate, his five successozs must have reigned 200 years each on 
the average, and it is therefore evident that, either w )iat are termcri rulers are 
the names of dynasties, or that only the names of the most celebrated of their 
chiefs or sovereigns have been handed'dow'n to posterity, or the thousand years 
must mean from the time of Yafis, not Aghuz. 
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At this point, the Fanakatt, who gives but a veiy brief notice of the diingiz 
Khan’s ancestors, seems quite at sea. He says nothing whatever about Aghuz 
Khan’s five ;5i;cccs.>ors, but states that, “ after l 7 ghfiz had conquered many coun¬ 
tries, and had become firmly established, he despatched someof his sons and kins¬ 
men, with other ijersons, and a Imdy of forces into the east, into the parts now, 
i. e. in his tune, called Mfi^ulistan [only Aghuz himself was ruler of Mughal- 
istan as his forefathers had been before him], and, after a j^eriod of 4000 years, 
one among the Badshahs of Khitae began to make expeditions against those 
peojilcs, crossed the Kn<a Muran or Black River, made a night attack upon 
them, and massacied the whole [of the males], and carried off into captivity 
their women and children. Of that people, but two i>crsons, named Nagnz 
and Kai.ln, with their families, fled into the mountain tract which they call 
Irknnah——in one cojiy, and Iiakanah Kfin——in another, 
entered it, and there continued to dwell for a i3erio<l of 400 years, during which 
time they increased to .such degree that that tract became too confined for 
them,” ite. 

Thi.s st.itement of his is simply impossible, Iwcause, if it were only those 
peoples sent into the ea«l, into «hat in tiie writer’s time was c.slled “Mughul- 
istan,” by Cghtiz, iindei “sonic of his sons and kinsmen,” that were massacred, 
what became of the ji-ireiit stock of the Afiighuls over whom Cglifi/ rcignesl? 
They too mu=t hive also increased ilnmen■^ely iluiiiig 4000 years. How is it 
that he says nothing ahout them? lie h.is turned two events into one, and 
the last part of his 't.itemcnt is the account of the extermination of the Mughal 
l-maV related above, and the foimer refers to a great massacre of the Jala-ir 
tribe by the Kh'S-i-is in after yiais, as will be ]>icseiitly related. 

There is little to he gathered from the ti iditionaiy history wf I-r.in res|>ecting 
these events, and the little I'nat is mentioned U contradict.ny of the Mughal 
accounts. Caielul comparison of the vohiniinous tiadilioiis of the two peoples 
might throw some light upon these occurrences, and some day 1 may attempt 
it. Accoriling to the 1-ranI accounts, howevei, Farfilun ilivi.Ied his dominions 
among his Sons, and gave Turan—not all Asia <-.ast of the t>xus, as modern 
wriieis aj.pear to .assume — the capital of which is K.ishghar, .iind part of which 
tract was afteiw.ards e.allcd Mawar-un-Nahi by the ‘Ai.ibs, Khiir/, and .SaV- 
hil), to Tiir, and Tfir.in is so named after him. Some of the l-rani chronicles 
relate that tiie Turks are of the seed of Tur, and lh.it .Vfra-iy.'ib [who is cer¬ 
tainly slvlcd “ the Tuik ” hy the ’Ajamis] was his gieai grandson, aiul th.at he 
ruled over the countries east of the Jlhun, from the limits of lliiul to the fron¬ 
tier of the 'I'uiks. 

Our .author, Minhaj-ud-DIn, in his account of the l-r.ant or’Ajamf kings, 
also says that .\fidsiyab was third in descent from Turk, and that his father 
was Sunj—^—which is much the same name as that of .Sunj—— Kh an, 
the Vlllth of the Tatiar I-matt, which may also he written Sunj, without the 
long «. 

But, as all this happened 1000 years—taking the most moderate period— 
ajtcr i\ghuz Kh in, and as F.aridun, father r,f Tur, was contemporary, they 
say, with the ii.itriaieh Ibr.ahini, who w'as born in his reign, Aghuz Kh an 
must, acc.jriimg lo those chion' les, have flourished very far back indeed, and 
anterior to .Nub’s flood. 

,\hu-I-G;hfi/i, who,f lii-lory, as previously mentioned, Ls the most modern ot 
tliosc named at the beginning of this account, relates these events differently. 
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He says that I-yal or II and Sundz Kh an were cotitinnally at war with 
each other, and the former was always victorious, but it must be remembered 
that Abu-l-Qh^i sprung from the Mughal I-m^. Sundz Kh an had therefore 
to seek aid from the of ]^arVir or Kar^iz, who was a very ix)werful ruler, 

and he also worked so much upon other tribes, the neighbours of 1 -yal Kh iin^ 
lliat they too combined with him. I-yal £hun, in consequence, took up a very 
advantageous position which he strengthened so much, that the confederates 
were unable to force it, but, having placed their best soldiers in ambuscade, 
jiretended flight, to draw the Mughals from their stronghold. 

'I'he rest agrees with what has been already stated, anrl Kar-kir or K^r-kiz is 
evulently a mistake for Kh ar-khez——also written Khar-kher——of 
the i-ghfiis, which is generally used in conjunction with Tungut in the history 
of the Chingiz Kh an. Abu-l-Ghazt however mentions, with regard to those 
who esc.aped the massacre, that they were taken captive by the Tattars, but, 
suljsequently, escaped from the solitary guard placed over them. The Kh an of 
Kar-kir or ^pir-kiz, in this account, would seem to be meant for Tur of the 
I-iani authors. 

Abu- 1 - Gh azi however constantly falls into error, for, after having given this 
account of the destruction of the Mughals by the Tattars, he, in another place, 
makes “the tribe of Tattars ” an entirely new subject, as though another, and 
distinct tribe. See also the translation of that work : — “ History of the Turks, 
Moguls, autl Tatars," page 38, vol. i. London, MDC.'CXXX. 

Mtrza Muhammad Hasan Kh an, otherwise Mirza Muhammad ^aidar, 
son of Muhammad ^lusain, Doghlatt, who preceded Abu-l-Gha/t, liahadiir 
Kh an, by about a century, s.ays, that the country and tribes of Mughalistan 
had become so utterly ruined and dispersed a hundred )’ears or more before his 
time even—he wrote in 951 H.—that not a sign or trace remained of men 
capable of writing history, and mentions this as the reason of his own inability 
to furnish better accounts of them than he has done. I mention this to show 
that Abu-I- Gh azi. altliough he did* possess eighteen books on the subject— 
including the TarikIl-i-G_har.ani—written by Turks ami Tajziks, jirefcried, it 
seems, rather to collect oral traditions, many centuries old, than refer to his 
written authorities. 

Abfi-l-Fafl, the author of the Akbar Namah, who conceals everything that 
he fancies does not tcml to the glorification of his master, Akbar, smoothes 
over this total overthrow and almost extinction of the ^fughat-i-maV, from 
which his master traces his descent, gives a cock and bull story to begin with, 
and says that, “after iiutting Tur, and Sundz Kh .an. and the i-ghiirs to flight, 
they played the part of the fox ui>on the Mughals,” and winds up with excuses 
and apologies for the disaster, where none are required, and the unction of con- 
sol.ation that it was “all for the best,” &c., &c. If the Mughals had been the 
triumphant party, what a flourish of trumpets we should have been treated to I 

'I'hus it was then that the Mughal I-mak was exterminated, with the excep¬ 
tion of two males, l^aian and N.aguz, and two females, their wives, and, hence, 
all Mughals whatsoever are ilcscended from them—with the exception of those 
of the 1 -mak who followed the uncles of Aghuz into the faither east, accoiding 
to the traditions contained in some works—and arc not Tattars, although they 
arc, by descent, Turks. 

From what has just been stated, and what has been previously mentioned. 
It will now be clearly seen why such hostility existed—and continues to exist to 
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this day —between the Turks of the TattSr from that time known in 

the writings of Oriental historians under the general name of Turks as 
well as Tatturs, and the descendants of the two Miighals who escaped this 
general massacre, and who were destined to become the progenitors of that 
sanguinary conqueror, the Chingiz Khan. This enmity, doubtless, burnt in the 
breasts of himself and his tribe, when he invaded and attacked the dominions 
of Sultan Afuhamniad, 2 £hwarazm Shah, besides the provocation he had received 
through tile treatment of his envoys and merchants, that Sultan bbing a 
Turk of the Tattar i-ma\t, and also allied to them by marriage. 

Wc cannot fail to perceive the same enmity existing from the pages of our 
author. The great Turk Afaliks of tlie Dihli kingdom, and the Dihli sovereigns, 
were Turks of the Tattar I-mak, and, consequently, natural foes of the 
.Mughal i-inak, and our author, probably taking the cue from his patrons, 
invariably styles the latter the “infidel Miighals.” and hence too the refusal 
of Sultan, I-yal-tiinish, to hold any communication with the emissaries of 
the Mughal Kh.ans, the descendants of the Chingiz Khun, and of Uarkah Kh an 
in particular, although he was a Musalman like himself, and his emissaries 
likewise were of the same faith, and the .Sultiin’s sending them to the fortress 
of Gwaliyur ; and afterwards, by command of his d.nughter, Sultan Ra^iyyat, 
they were confined at beyond which city they were not allowed to 

go, and there they subsequently died, ns will be found farther on. Ulugi 
Khan’s own tribe—the Ilbart- too had to fly before the Miighals when they 
.acquired predominance over Turkistnn, anrl the tribes of Khafchaji. and his 
little brother, afterwards the Amir-i-^ajib of Suljiin Na;ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 
^.ah, fell into the hands of the Mughals, and was sold by them as a slave, as 
previously related, at page 800, which see. 

The .same natural enmity probalily influenced Timur in some way, in after 
years, in his hostility towards the ’Usmanli .Sultan, Buyazid, for Timur was of 
the Mughal I-niak, and of the royal tribe of the Mughals, whilst IJ.ayazid was 
of the Tattar i-maV. To call a Turk, or a Tattar Turk, a Mughal was the 
greatest insult that could be offered him, or to call a Mughal a Tattar, but 
several European writers have held peculiar ideas respecting thlcse two I-mak-s. 

I extract the following as a specimen, from a work entitled “ Travels in tfie 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the Caucasus," &c., by Xavier Hom- 
mairc de Hell. London, 1847. 

“ Perhaps no people has given occasion to more discussions than the Tatars 
and Mongols, nor is the problem of their origin completely solved in our day, 
notwithstanding the most learned investigations. Some admit that the Tatars 
and Mongols formed but one nation, others allege that they are tiuo essentially 
different races. According to Ivcsvcque, D’Herbelot, and Lesur, the Tatars 
are but Turks. Klaproth, while he asserts that the Tatars and Mongols spring 
from the same stock, nevertheless regards the White Tatars whom Genghis 
[Chingiz ?1 Kh an conquered, as Turk.s.” 

The fir.st three authors mentioned were quite correct in their statements, and 
Kl.aproth is both right and wrong, for his “whiteTatars,” likerr//Tattars, 
are undoubteilly Turks. The statement of D’Ohsson is the most astonishing, 
and totally incorrect :—“Lastly, D’Ohsson, in his remarkable histoi-y of the 
Mongols, treats the Mongols and Tatars as distinct races, but does not admit 
the theory [!] of the Turkish origin." 

The writer continues :—“The same uncertainty, that hangs over the Mon- 
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gol and Tatar hordes of the fourteenth century, prevails with regard to the 
people who, under the name of Tatars, now dwell in the southern part of the 
Russian empire i and they have been considered sometimes as descendants of 
the Turkish tribes that occupied those regions previously to the twelfth century, 
sometimes as remnants of the conquering Mon^i^ol Tatars. ” 

This last compound is an utterly impossible'name. There is no uncertainty, 
and no theory, whatever, in the matter, as might have been seen had the 
OricntuI^writers been correctly readf and the difference between the Turks of 
the two I-maffs of Tattar and Miighal been jjroperly understood. 1 hoj)e I 
have clearly demonstrated the fact now, because, according to compilers of 
Indian history, who merely draw their inspirations from Dow, Brig(;s, and 
some few others, the Turks with other wholly different races have formed 
their “ Patiian or Afghan Dynasties,” so-called—the “ Dehli Pathans,” 
“Jounpoore Pathans,” “ Gljori Pathans,” “Khilji Pathans,” “Tughluk Pa¬ 
thans,” &c., of the Oriental Congress of 1874—and which fantxstic names, 
I am lately informed, signify, or, are meant to signify, “ Pre-Mughal ” 
dynasties ! 

The same writer continues to show into what a state of utter confusion this 
simple genealogy has been thrown by the writers themselves “ The Chinese 
writers for the first time make mention of the Tatar people in the eighth cen¬ 
tury of our era, under the name of Tata, and consider them as a branch of the 
Mongols. The general and historian, Mcng Koung [Klaproth : ^s/a Poly- 
glottal, "'ho died in 1246, and who commanded a Chinese force sent to aid the 
Mongols against the Kin, informs us in his memoirs that a jiavt of the Tatar 
horde, formerly disfierscd or subdued by the Khitans [who, in the same work, 
are said to have occupied the countiy north of the Chinese provinces of Tschy 
Li and Ching Ching, watered by the Charamuin [Kara Muran ?], or Liao Ho 
and its confluents], quitted the In Chan mountains, where they had taken refuge, 
and joined their countrymen who dwelt north-east of the Khitans. The -wkite 
Tatars and the savage or black Tatars then formed the most important tribes of 
those regions.” Here undoubtedly the issuing forth of the descendants of 
Ipiian and Nagiir is referred to, which I shall presently mention. 

The author continues in the same strain, making similar blunders, while the 
truth lies under his very nose,but he fails to see it, and here is a very rich specimen: 
—** The princes of this empire [Kaptshak —Khafcbak ?] tuere Mongols or Tatars, 
but the majority of their subjects -were lurks" t! He also states, taking his 
information from different European writers, that "Genghis Khan, though bom 
in the tribe especially designated as black Tatars, yet atiopteJ the denomination of 
Mongols for his people," and “that the appellation Tatar lost all signification in 
Asia under the destroying power of Ghenghis (sic) Khan, and has ever since 
existed only in the European vocabulary." 

The writer of this last marvellously incorrect statement also asserts that "the 
word Tatar oaves its origin only to a feu de mots of wliich St. Louis was the 
author.” Perhaps St. Louis stood god-father to Tattar the son of Alanjali, and 
gave him that name. 

The assertion that the Chingiz Shan was “ a black Tatar,” and adopted the 
denomination of “ Mongols” or Mughals for his people is, as I have already 
shown, and shall show still more farther on, totally and utterly incorrect, and 
for that, as well as the other iiicoirect assertions contained in tliis book, and 
its author’s authorities, respecting the Turk.s, Tattars, and MughalI challenge 
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any one to show me a proof in any Afu^ammadan, or in any AsieUic, 

■mriter whatever. 

I notice, and, I must say, with utter surprise, that much the same erroneous 
ideas are put forward in “An Ancient History from the Earliest Records 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, by Philip Smith, B.A., one of the principal 
contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography,” published in 1868, and which has gone through sevei^ 
editions. He says [vol. iii., page 737]: — 

“ Sober criticism ha.s cast more than a doubt upon the romantic story, ori¬ 
ginated by Des Guignes and adorned by the pen of Gibbon, which seeks in wars 
upon the frontiers of China the remote cause of the appearance of the Huns in 
Europe in the former jiart of the fourth century. It is quite true that the peo¬ 
ple belonged to that great Turanian race, known to the Greeks as Scythians, 
and in modem times .as Ta tars,” Sic., &c. 

No ” romantic story " originated with Des Guignes ; he merely related what 
he found in the history of the people he wrote about, and who, at least, may 
be allowed to have known their own history and traditions better than a Greek 
who wrote down what he heard from illiterate soldier.s, and the often idle tales 
of traders. 

In a foot-note he says : “ The extension of this from a specific to a generic 
name is due to the prominent place occupied by the Tatars of Eastern Mon¬ 
golia in the army of Zingis (or Genghis) Khan : and the common corruption 
into Tartars is a.scribed to a pun of .St. Louis ... As the name of Tatar is even 
more si5ecific than that of Mongol, it were to be wished that ethnologists would 
follow the practice of the Greeks, and use .Scythians for the generic name." 

If ethnologists were to ilo so, they would commit a terrible blunder. Tlie 
error of asserting that the name of Tiittar—which appears in the earliest of 
the Muhammadan writers—is modem, is not greater than the assertion that 
they owed the name “ to the prominent place they occupied in the army of Zingis 
(or Genghis) Khan.” 

“ The Tatars of Eastern Mongolia” did not occupy “ a prominent place in 
the army of Zingis (or Genghis); ” but the Mughal I-mah did ; and the Tattars 
contained in it, who were comparatively few, had been compelled, by the 
Chingiz Khan, to join him. 

Again [p.age 738]: “The Scythians are divided into four great races.—l. The 
Mongolians are the least numerous, though many writers apply their name to 
the whole family, in consequence of the fame of their chief Zingis Khan. . . 2. 
'Wic Tunsasianrace . . . 3. Ui^rian race . . . 4. The 7 /Wv>/< occupied 
not only the great region of West Central Asia from the Lake Baikal to the 
Caspian, which the progress of Russia is fast depriving of the name of Inde- 
pendent Tartary ; but they extendetl over the vast steppes of south-eastern 
Europe, rountl the northern sides of the Caspian, the Caucasus and the 
Euxine. Their precise partition from the Slavonian race is a difficult pr''hlrm,” 
&c.. See. 

Their “precise partition from the Slavonian race” is no “difficult problem” 
whatever. In the .Scythi.ans so-called, we have clearly included the whole of 
the descendants of Yafis’ sons, as given in the fourth para, of this account of 
them. The localities of the Turkish races arc wrongly given, and most of the tracts 
mentioned above were peopled by the descendants of other sons of ^'afis, more 
juiilieiilarly of ISulgliar, ancestor of the Bulgarians, .Salc-lab, of (he .Slavonians, 
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the Almighty’s mercy be upon them, and may He long pre- 

and Rus, of the Russians. It is something new to hear the name of " Mongo¬ 
lians,” who “are the least numerous,” applied to the whole race of Scythians. 

The writer continues in a similar strain, and we are at length told that the 
name " Decebalus ” is “ strange to Gothic, strange to Slavonic, not strange to 
Turkish history,” but the writer would have had some little difficulty to name any 
Turkish history in which such a name occurs ; and Darius and Herodotus are 
also quoted to prove such statements as these, but which the authors who wrote 
in the country of the Turks, Tdttdrs, and Alugf^ls, and with many tribes of those 
people dtoelling around them, would simply ridicule. 

After this long, but necessary, digression, I return to the subject of the Mughal 

i-maV- 

I'he reason why we possess much greater information respecting the Mughal 
i-in.lk is owing to their overwhelming successes and conquests, and because 
nearly all authors who have written on the subject were subjects of the Mughal 
ritlei s, and their object was to trace their descent more particularly, but the 
main facts are not concealeil—they merely gave more attention to the history of 
the Mughals. It is to be regretted however that we have no detailed accounts 
of the movements of the tribes of the Tattar i-maje and their rulers, after the 
time of Sundz Khan, the Vlllth of the Tattar dynasty herein mentioned, who, 
with the aid of his allies, nearly exterminated the whole Mughal race ; but, 
from what may be gathered from Oriental history, an<l as shown in this Transla¬ 
tion,' the Tattar i-ma|c, the offshoots of the descendants of the seven chieftains 
preceding Sundz Khan, also formed, like preceding offshoots of the descendants 
of Turk, in the course of time, great independent tribes who are correctly 
styled Tattarf, as well as those springing from Tattar Khan and his descendants 
the whole being undoubtedly Turks, or, in other words, all those who do not 
spring from the Mughal I-mah, and are not descended from Mughal Kh an— 
TMtar’s brother—being correctly styled Tattars, and others, not springing in a 
direct line from Tattar Kh an, but from others, the offshoots of his ancestors, 
being properly called Turks. 

All these formed mighty tribes and nations, the names of some of which have 
been herein mentioned, and some formed great empires, like as did the SaljuVs, 
Kh warazmis. and others. The early Musalmans made raids upon them, and 
the Kh alifahs also, from a very early period, entertained numbers of Turks and 
Tattar I-maV in their service, but we na'er hear of Mughals being entertained 
by them. There is no iloubt that their taking service under the Kh altfahs and 
their great vassals, many of whom were their own countrymen, considerably 
tended to the greater civilization of the Turks and Tattars, and their early 
conversion to the Miisalman faith, but, with regard to others not converted, it is 
evident that feuds arose among them and that Musalman uierchants carried on 
a large traffic in Turkish slaves. 

The four persons, two males—Kaian, son of I-yal-Khan, and Naguz, his 
maternal uncle’s son, with their respective sisters, their wives—the Ttmur 
Namah says two females, sisters, who, at this juncture, they took to wife— 
having escaped the slaughter of their people, secured some of their effects, and 
as soon as night set in-they mounted horses, and made for the mountains which 
were some distance off. They also collected some of the stray caltle and flocks 
which they met with in their flight, and reached the mountains—some say, the 
next morning—entered them by a narrow track, scarcely distinguishable, made 
by the wild animals haunting it, and which was*almost inaccessible, from rocks 
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serve the Na§iriah dynasty!—I desired to record in writing 


and forests, and proceeded onivards for a long distance among its mazes until 
they reached a more open country where was plenty of pasture. At some dis¬ 
tance, farther off, they perceived a still higher range, the sides of which, bare 
and barren, appeared to be of flint alone, and which towered upwards like a 
vast fortress. With much difficulty they ascended it, and to their great joy 
found themselves in a delightful tract of country, well watered, with plenty of 
rich pasture, and abounding with game, and there they resolved to take up 
their dwelling. This higher range is called Irganah ^ti or Kun —orp 
—irganah being said to signify a valley, and til or tiin a steep ascent or 
height—the valley [or table-land ?] surrountled by hills, or valley of precipices. 
The mountains referred to are evidently those mighty ranges towards the 
sources.of the Salingah and its upper tributaries. 

In this place of residence ^aiau and Naguz flourished, and in the course of 
time their posterity multiplied, and seiiarated into several branches under 
different names. The descendants of Kaian are styled Kaiat—-vsittl—and 
those of Naguz, Dural-gtn or Dur-la-gin——or Dui.il-gln or Dur-la-gin 
—After a considerable period, which most of the works I have quoted 
do not pretend to fix, their writers moreover stating that no chronicler is 
cognizant of it, but which the Fanakatf, who is followed by Abu-l-Gliazj, says, 
was over 400 years, the tribes of i[tlaiat and Dural-gin had increased to such 
degree that the country about Irganah-l^un was insufficient to afford them sub¬ 
sistence. They therefore resolved to leave it, and seek the cncamping-grounds 
which they had heard, through tradition, their ancestors had formcily possessed, 
and they entered the old country of the Mughal I-maV accordingly. 

Abu- 1 -Fafl, the author of the Akbar Namah, how'ever, makes a very bold 
guess indeed, and has the assurance to fix the period at “about 2000 yeais.” 
—This is almost as absurd as the Fanakati’s 4000 years jjreviously referred to— 
He has iliixed up the account of the I-ghurs with that of Kaiat and Dural-gin, 
and hence this assumption. He also asserts that this migration took place at 
the end of the reign of Nushirwan, the Just, ruler of I-ran [a. n. 521— 5791 , 
and “supposes” that the art of writing and reading did not exist. He also 
states that, during that period of “ nearly 2000 years,” while they dwelt in 
Irganah-^un, twenty-five persons “reigned,” which would give over eighty 
years’ reign to each ; but most of the other writers I have compiled this account 
from, with the exception of Abu-l-Ghazi, say nothing about any previous 
rulers, while some others distinctly state that they obeyed no single chief, until 
the period when the chief authority over the lifferent tribes fell to I-yal-du/, 
son of Mangali. 

At the time that the descendants of Rainn and Naguz determined uiion 
issuing from Irganah-l^un, the chieftain-.hip had fallen to Yal-iiOz — j.jl.— or 
VUL-DUZ——or I-YAL-DUZ——Kha", Son of .M.mgali Khan, [styled 
Mangali Kliwajah, by some], son of Tlmur-Tash, of the race of ^aian, 
and he was a chieftain of considerable power and dignity. In this matter all 
agree except Abu-l-Gljazi, who states that, when they issued from Irganah- 
^un, their chief was nameil Bartazinah [? and gives names of seven 

other chiefs before he reaches that of Timur-Tajh, Mangali PCh ap. and Vul- 
duz or 1-yabduz, but gives no account of them beyond their succeeding and 
dying. This however we cannot ciedit, since, in the account of the Chingiz 
KhSn, almost immediately after, he says, that, while dwelling in Irganah-Kun, 
the Mughals were in total ignorance of the names of the rulers, but that they 
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an account of these occurrences, from the beginning of the 

were certainly ^^aiats, and, since the books of the Miighals contain nothing 
certain on this head, he is obliged to leave a gap in this place II 

At this point the different writers I have bron quoting mention the boun¬ 
daries and limits of the Mughal country—Mugjialistan. ‘*It lies,” they say, “a 
long way east, and far from cultivated countries, and is seven or eight months’ 
journey (in extent),” some say it is a year’s journey. The Mughals lived in 
forests and wilds, their food was from the animals of the chase, and the produce 
of their flocks and herds, and their garments the skins thereof. The extreme 
eastern limit was the frontier of Khifi. on the west it adjoined the country of 
the i-^iurs. On the north it extended as far as tl\e country of the TTirghtr— 
—[the Akbar Namah has Farghanah which is S.j which is also written 
Kirghiz——and ifprj^iz——and Ij^irj^iz—^ and j—being inter- 
■ changeable, and Salingae——[the country towards the River Salingah is 
evidently meant here], and south it reached to the frontiers of Tibbat. Our 
author [page 273] says the forces of the CAingiz £han had to undertake a three 
months’ march through “ the wilderness,” or steppe, from the place where he 
assembled his host on hearing of the massacre of his emissaries and merchants 
by the Khwarazmls, to enable them to reach the Utrar frontier. 

The country of the I-ghurs is described as containing two great ranges of 
mountains, one of which they call ^pira-Tu, and the other, Usj^un-LuV, su'd 
the mountain (range?) of ^ara-^uram lies between these two ranges. The 
residence built by Uktae ?a’ 5 n near it is named after this ko/t of ifjiara-^uram. 
To the south of these two great ranges, before named, is another which they 
style ^ut-lagb. Out of one of these ranges ten rivers flow, and out of the 
other nine; and, in ancient times the I-ghurs dwelt along the banks of these 
rivers. Those who dwelt on the ten [«»] rivers were called Un-f-ghurs and 
those who were located on the nine \tokuz\, Tokuz-i-ghurs. There were some 
othec tribes dwelling near them, but space forbids my going into farther 
detail here. 

Mirza Muhammad Haidar, of the Doghlatt tribe of the Mughals, pre¬ 
viously mentioned, a native of Farghanah, in his work, written in 951 H,, 
explains the southern boundary as extending towards Tungut or Tungut, 
and the northern to Ipra-htr, the ^rhtz or Kirghiz ol others. He adds 
[I only give a brief abstract] that of “ these four boundaries, mentioned in the 
Jahan Kughae of the Juwaint, the country of £hitae is distinct and known, 
but, as regards the !-ghur country, nothing is known of it at present as 
to where it is, and, at this day, nothing is known of l^ra-htr or Salin^e, 
and no places with such names are indicated. The name of Tungut often 
occurs in the history of the Mughals, and the Ch ingiz Kha n, at the outset of ^is 
power, despatched an army thither, but now nothing whatever is known of it, 
nor is information to be obtained regarding these parts which are mentioned 
in books, and the same may be said of many famous cities such as Bilasa-ghun. 
Taraz, and the like.” 

He further states, that “ the extent of Mughtilistan. so called in his time, 
which was much contracted from what it had been [and which is styled Jatah 
in the History of Ttmur], was seven or eight months’ journey in length and 
breadth, and gives the following as its boundaries. On the N. the Kokjah 
Ttngtz—jjCIjr Bom-Labas or Labs——and ¥ara-Tal—Jhl,!—S. 

the territory of Farghanah. Kashghar. Aksu, Jalish, and On the 

E. it adjoins the land of the K.alrnifik- [the K.ll l-ma^ ? this is not the name 

3 L 
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irruption of that race, and domination of that nation, up to 


of the people, but merely their nickname] which is the Paras or Pars-Kol— 
0 / —I'mil——Irtish—[or Irdfsh——also the name 

of a tract of country] and the Paras-Kol is its eastern limit ; and the W. 
boundary is the territory of Turkistan and Tash^and [the Altan or Golden 
Mountains, the northern boundary of TashVand]. The writer was himself 
well acquainted with its southern boundary, and, respecting the other three, 
obtained his information from persons who had visited, and were acquainted 
with them, and Muphulistan consists entirely of mountains and plains [steppes]. ” 
What he himself saw of it, he says, he cannot find words to praise sufficiently, 
and that, from the accounts of others, the other parts are equally delitrlitful, but 
the winters are cold. “ Mughulistan,” he says, “ has several rivers, like unto 
the Jihun and Sihun in size and extent, such as the i-lah—dil—I-mtl—— 
irtigh-Juilik—Narin——all of which, in respect of 
volume, are not less than the Jibun and Sihun. These waters mostly fall into 
the Kokjah-TTngiz, which is a ICol or Lake Bae-Kol [the Baikal Lake <jf 
our maps] between Mughulistan au'I Ozbakistan. Its length is eight months’ 
[weeks’?] journey, and it« width, in some places, by computation, is iliiriy 
/arsdl-fts, and, when it is frozen in the winter, the Czbaks pass over it, and 
enter Mughrdistan. The Issjgh-Kol is also in Miighrilistan.” 

Bubar however, who preceded Mirza Muhammad IL^id^r, a few years, says 
that Almaligb, Almatu, and Utrar, lay north of Fargh^ah, but thit they had 
been laid waste by the Ozbaks. 

Abu-l-Ghazi says the true Mughal country contains two ranges of very lotty 
mountains [which are plainly shown on the best maps of Central Asia] extend¬ 
ing from easi to west, and between these two ranges, nearest to the west, is 
the true country of the Mughals. Still more west lay the country of the 
I-gburs. This description agrees with that given by other authors in the 
account of h^ara Shan [page 875], and those two great ranges mountains 
have been already named. 

To return to the descendants of Saian and Naguz. 'They, having tleter- 
mined to issue from Irganah-Sun, thought of doing so by the same route or 
defile by which their ancestors had entered it, but they found it impossible. The 
pass had been destroyed by,an earthquake, and no trace of it remained. They 
searched about in all direction.s, and at last they found one spot which seemed 
easier than any other, but it was impeded by a hill in which was a mine of 
iron [iron-stone rock possibly], and to enable them to get out they split the 
rocks by means of fire [Hannibal used vinegar in the Alps], and succeeded in 
making a practicable route. The tribe of Kungkurat or as it is 

also written^ led the way out, and were in such haste to do so that they are said, 
^n the tradition, to have burnt their feet. The Majami’-ul-Kbiyar distinctly 
states that this event took place some time aftei the 200th year of the Hijrah. 

This is improved upon by Petis de la Croix, in his “ Life of Gengh'zcaii the 
Great,” page 6, who says that the Cayat [Eiriat?] derived their name “from a 
certain people who lived in the remotest Northern Parts of Mogolistan whieh 
were called Cayat, because their Chief had heretofore erected a Foundry for 
Iron-work in a mountain called Arkenekom, whicn gained them a great Keptr- 
tation, and made this Branch of the Moguls highly esteemed, by the great 
advantage all the Moguls Country received from this Invention; they there¬ 
fore called these people the Arketukotn-Smiths." This is history with a 
vengeance 1 
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the year 658 H., wheii this work was brought to a conclusion, 


Their fonner coontry had been in the meantime occupied by tribes of the 
TittSr I-mS^ and other Turks, and the Mu^ials fought with them, and drove 
them out The former, consequently, had to seek other tracts. Some went 
away to the eastward, while others went west and south, and north; and, 
about this period, we find a great movement among the Saljuks and Che 
fijiuxa in a south-westerly direction. Those tribes of the Mug]ial l-m2fc 
which left Sh^’s country, as previously related, and had gone towards 

the borders Cl^n and sought the protection of the Tattars, now returned, 
and rejoined the tribes of .^iat and Dund-gtn, while some other small tribes, 
but of which 1 -mSk is not mentioned, which submitted to Yal-duz or I-yal- 
duz were permitted to dwell in his newly acquired territory. 

According to the Fanakatt the name Mu^ul or Mughul is the appellative or 
generic name applied to those who came out of Irganah-I^un, and to the 
others of that 1-roak who rejoined and continued to dwell with them, and that 
name commenced to be used respecting them /rom Mis period, but they had 
been known, centuries before, as Turks of the Mu^ul I-mak, by hb own account. 

Some writers who approach tUs subject from the “ Mongol ” point of view, 
and who, unable to read the onginab for themselves, imagine that every 
author who wrote in the Persian language must necessarily be a Persian, and, 
consequently, cannot know anything of Mugbal or Mughal history, because 
such a word as “ Mongol ” is not to be found in their works, hug themselves 
with the idea that the HUtory written by the “great Raschid ” may contain 
something in support of their crude ideas. For the information of such I here 
append the headings of the first four Sections of Raahtd-ud-Dfn’s Hbtoiy of 
the Mughuls, as he styles them, and which was compiled from the Altan 
Daftar, or Golden Record, and other authorities:— 

**First Section. —History of the tribes of Aghuz,who was the great grandson 
of Alminjah Ehim, son of Turk, son of Yifig, son of Nub, the Prophet, and 
of the tribes descended from hb uncles, with an account of their genealogy and 
ramifications. 

Second Section. —Account of the Turk tribes whom they designate by the 
name of Mughub, but every one of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and 
particular surnames, and have had Sar-wars and Amtrs over them. 

Third Section, —Account of the Turk tribes, every one of which have had 
BSdah^ and Chiefs, but who bore no relationship to the tribes mentioned in 
the preceding Sections. [This b a paradox, even from hb own words, because, 
being Turks, they naturally bore relationship to the Turks as descendants from 
a common ancestor.] 

Fourth Section. —Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname from time 
immemorjal was Mu^ul; and thb Section is in two parts. l. Account of 
the Dural-gtn Mu^ub 2. Account of the Nairun Mughub. [The author 
cannot be right, for has not Mr, H. H. Howorth, in the Geographical Maga¬ 
zine for November, 1876, declared that Mongols are not Turks 7 This majrhe 
cqrrect with r^ard to “Mongols,” but scarcely so with respect to Rajjiid-ud- 
Dln’s Mugbdb.]” 

The next Section treats of the ancestors of the diingiz RhSn. 

Every year, when the anniversary of that day comes round on which the Eaiat 
and D&ral-gin came out of Irj^ah-CCun,' the Mugliab keep it as a great festi¬ 
val, and on the night thereof the Mughal sovereigns have the implements of the 
blacksmith brought in, place a piece of iron in the fire, and heat it, and, 

3 L 2 
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and in order that that which I myself witnessed, and what 


when hat, beat it on an wvU with a hammer, in commemoration of opening 
the way ont, and this custom, imperfectly understood by Ibn BatQt^h, and 
others, led them probably to make the absurd statement that the Chingiz Shan, 
or Tamur-cht, “ was in his outset a blacksmith in the country of Kh ita ” | 

Other authors say that all who can trace their descent to E<^ian or NagUz— 
^piiats and Dural-^ns—are considered true Mughals. 

On the death of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz his son succeeded to his authority. 

JO-iNAH —and, by some few writers, Chubtnah——and Kh u-tnah 
——and even but these two last forms are erroneous without doubt, 
particularly the last, succeeded his father, Yal-duz or. I-yal-duz, in the 
chieftain-ship, but the TSrtkh-i-Jahan-gtr does not account him as a ruler, 
and makes Ju-tnah’s daughter .next in succession to Yal-duz or I-yal-duz. 
The Tlrtkh-i-Chazatil, which Abu-l-Chazt also quotes, differs considerably 
from other writers. It states that Yal-duz or I-yal-duz had two sons named 
Bakjadt or Bagjadt——and Bilkadae or Bilgadae——[according 
to j^sh^d-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Taw 5 rfii, Niish-Tigtn-i-Gharjah, the 
founder of the KhwSrazmt empire, claimed descent from Aghuz through this 
very Biikadae or Bilgadae. See note * to page 231, para. 4], but these names 
are somewhat doubtfUUy written and may not be quite correct. According to 
the same authority, both died before him, and he gave to the son of one of 
them, named Do-yun or Dot-un Byan—^, 1 ^ or Do-yun Bayan— 
which is also written DQbOn—DiyQn- -gai- —s®*! *** other ways, the 
daughter of the other son, who was named Alan-|fCuwa, a damsel of great 
beauty and talent, in marriage. Abu-l-Qhazi however differs from the pre¬ 
ceding this much that he says the husband of Alan-]RIuwa, who was Yal-duz’s 
grandson, did not succeed to the sovereignty because he had not attained the 
age of thirty, and died soon after his father, leaving two sons—named as 
above—by Alan-^^uwa ; and that she acted as regent only, while dthers say 
that her husband was chief over some few u/tis, and that die Turks generally 
were under various independent chiefs. 

The Tarlkli-i'Jahan.gtr however says that Alan-]^uwa was given in marriage 
by her father, Ju-inah, to her uncle’s son, as stated by the others, and that, 
by him, she had two sons named Bilkadi dr Bilgadi and Bakjadi or Bagjadf, 
and after his death she assumed the sovereignty and occupied herself in the 
nunure of her two sons. At this time she dwelt near the upper sources of the 
Kalur-An rivei^ 

Alan-]B:uwa— y —which is also written Alaw-?[0— J!t \—and 

Alan-BIuwAn (jY*—on the death of her father, her husband being dead, 

was entrusted with the direction of affairs until such time as her eldest son 
sjiould become of age to succeed; but, in the meantime, although she refused 
to marry again, whilst lying asleep upon her couch, on a certain ocassion, a mys¬ 
terious light entered through the hole in the top of the felt tent and enveloped 
her, and the light passed through her mouth, penetrated her, and she con¬ 
ceived. This mysterious light came more than once, such was her story ; and, 
as matters could no longer be concealed, it was made known unto her tribe, 
who reviled her, and refused to believe her story. Some writers state that 
she asked some of the chief persons of her tribe to keep watch, and satisfy 
themselves of the truth of what she had stated, and that some did so, and 
found her story correct, and the tribe were satisfied. 

This is n6t much like the " story of the incarnation of the Buddha Sakya- 
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1 became cc^nizant of from the accounts of tnistui^orthy 

mnni *’ as a recent writer asserts, considering that the husband of his mother 
[who had never consummated her marriage with her husband] was, according 
to Chinese belief, ruler of Kashmir, and that his birth took place •1222 years 
before the Christian era, while the Hindus, on the other hand, give a different 
account of his birth. 

This story of Alan-^uwa is related somewhat difierently by nearly every 
author, including Abu-l- Gh azt, but I have no space for the various versions here, 
Abu-l>Fafl, however, for the glorification of his master, according to his usual 
unctuous system of datteiy, compares this circumstance to the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mother of our Blessed Saviour ! 

In due time, Alan-Kuwa gave birth to three sons at one time, with one of 
whom, the youngest, a new dynasty, and a new era commences, and therefore 
it will be well to conclude this one here. 

Thk BO-zanjar or Bu-zanjar Dynasty. 

I. BO-zanjar. Alan-Kuwa, the widow, having given birth to three sons at 
once, fathered on the mysterious light, according to the fabulous tale just 
narrated, the youngest of the brothers, according to some writers, and the 
eldest of the three, according to others, who was named BO-ZANJAR—^,»f;j» 
—which some write Abu-zanjar—j*l—and Bu-janjnr —y which is 
said to signify Badshah-i-Mu’aseam—Great Sovereign—and who is the 
ninth ancestor of the Chingiz Khan, and fourteenth of Amir Timur, in due time 
succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Mughals ; and, as I wish to compress 
as much as possible, I will only mention that the other two sons of Alan- 
Kuwa—the eldest and second sons—became the progenitors of the Kat-ghan 
——and Saljiut——tribes, and whose descendants, together with 
those of Bu-zanjar himself, are designated Nurun——from nur— jji —light, 
which some authors write, Nairiin—The whole of the Mughal Kh ans 
[one copy of the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir adds —“ and (tU the Sultam of Turkistan ”] 
trace their descent from Bu-zanjar, but, really, the whole of his descendants are 
Mughals only on the mother^s side, unless the fbther, of which there can be no 
doubt, was a Mughal also. 

The descendants of Alan-Kuwa’s legitimate sons, by her husband, are styled 
by the general name of Dural-gin——previously written Dural-gin— 
—Dural-gin—and applied to the descendants of Naguz, whilst, 
by the different writers’ own accounts, without exception, they, as well as their 
father and mother, belonged to the K^i^t sept. They are considered lower in 
rank than the Nurun or Nairun. 

The majority of writers state that the birth of these sons of light took place 
in the time of Abu-Muslim, the Marwazi, the proclaimer of the rights of the 
'Abbasis to the Kh ilafat. He was born in 99 H. [A.D. 717—718]—some say 
in the following year—and he began to advocate the claims of that house in 
128 H. [a.d. 745—746]. Abu-l-GhazI slates that 450 years elapsed between 
the flight of K^ian and his cousin Naguz and the reign of Bu-zanjar, and, 
calculating from •these dates, their flight would have taken place about 
322 years before the first year of the Muhammadan era, that is, about the 
middle of a.d. 300, but other historians, as I have stated before, mention that 
the Raiat and Naguz continued to dwell in Irganah-Run 400 years, and they 
say that Bu-zanjar succeeded to the chieftain-ship, when in his fifteenth year, in 
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informants, the events of the Muhammadan territory, and 


Rab!*>ii]-Awwa], but no year is g^ven. One work, however, the " 
uI-Atimk,” states that It vras on the 1st of that month in the year 130 H. 

Abu-l'F^l, in the Akbar Namah, as before mentioned, says the Mu^iala 
came out of Ir^nah-i^un at the end of the rogn of NOabfrwSn, but he died 
in A.D. 579, about forty-three years previous to- the year of the Flight or 
Hijrah, but Abu- 1 -Q 2 >arf gives neither month nor year. Fafih-t, on the con¬ 
trary, states, that AlSn-lj^uwil gave birth to Bu-sanjar and his brothers in the 
year 376 H. [middle of a.d. 986], and this, coupled with the statement in the 
Majami’-ul-Shiyiir, that the B-aiiit and Naguz issued from IigSnah-BIun some 
time afler H, 200 [a.d. 815—816], doubtless, is the correct date. Now, if we 
add 400 to 579—the date of Nushfrwiln’s death, and suppose that the date of 
]^aian and Naguz enuring Irganah-lj^un, instead of the date of leaving it, we 
shall have 979 years, and, if we take 400 years from a. d. 986—the year men¬ 
tioned by Fa 9 ih-f> namely 376 H., we shall have 407 years remaining and 
this seems, to me, to show that the flight of the two f^tives and their wives 
took place about the middle of Nushtrwan's reign, and not their issuing from 
Iiganah-B^un, which' took place some time after H. aoo [a.d. 815—816], 
and, if we allow the average of thirty years for each generation, and consider 
that BS-zanjar was the great grandson of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz, we shall not be 
far from the year 376 h. [a.D. 986]. 

More events are assigned to the period of Abu-Muslim than can be credited, 
and this is the period our author assigns to the rise of the Shansabants of 
Ghiii’. The date given b'y Fafi^-t, for the birth of BQ-zanjar, is 186 years 
previous to the death of the Chingiz Kha n’s father, the eighth in descent from 
Bu-zanjar, an average of little more than twenty years to each, but 130 H. for 
the accession of Bu-zanjar gives an average, to the death of the Chingiz Khan’s 
father, of exactly fifty-four years to each reign. On the other hand Bu-zanjar 
was third in descent from Yal-duz or I-yal-duz. 

Bu-zanjar, who is styled lyCa’an, framed laws and regulations, and divided 
the Mughals into tribes as they still existed at the period when the different 
authors I have named, with the exception of Abu-l-Gh^l, and Abu- 1 -Fafl, 
wrote their accounts. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gfr and a few other histories like¬ 
wise state, that some of the Tattar chiefs and Amf rs of other tribes which, for a 
long period of time, had been ruled by their own chiefs, now submitted to Bu- 
zanjar ^a’an’s authority, and acknowledged his suzerainty, but this, it must 
be remembered, is a Mu^al account. Bu-zanjar at his death, of which no 
date is given, left two sons, Bu^ca——also written Bu^fa—and 
BuVae——and Tu^a——also written Ta[ctk—ioijJ—and Tt^ae— 

The latter had a son named Ma- Chl n. 

II. BOka or BCkae I^&n succeeded his father in the chieftain-ship, and, 
dying, was succeeded by his son, 

III. 20 t 0 min — — O'" Zutumtn—— 2 utu-manln—— 

2 utQm Manln—^,*1- —as it is variously written, who was the father of nine 

sons, one of whom, B^tdu, succeeded to the chieftain-ship. During the time 
of 2 utumin’s chieftain-ship hostilities broke out between the JaUi-lr tribe, of the 
D&ral-gtn branch of the Mughals, and the Shitk-ts. The Jala-trshad become 
a very numerous tribe at this period, and amounted to about 70,000 families, 
and had pitched their tents on the banks of the river Kalur-An—The 
Mu^ials and Slpta-fs were always at eiunity, and hostilities contbiiied per¬ 
petually to go on between them. At the period in question, the latter suddenly 
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resolyed to make a raid upon the Jala-trs, but on reaching the river found it 
too deep to ford. They constructed a temporary bridge, crossed over in the 
night, fell suddenly upon the Jalft-Irs, and almost annihilated them. Those 
that escaped, and other portions of the tribe not then present, fled for shelter 
into the parts tvhere the other Mughal tribes dwelt. 

Thi^ is the affair about which the Fanakatt makes such a great blunder pre> 
viously noticed in the account of Aghuz Rhan . He there stated, that, w)ien 
Ugjius became flrmly established in his.sovereignty, and had secured his con¬ 
quests, he sent a party from among his sons and kinsmen, and a considerable 
army, into the east, into the land called, in the writer’s time, Mughulistan. 
Four thousand years after, one among the Badshahs of the Kh ita-is moved 
against them, crossed the river ^ara-Muran in the night, fell upon them, 
and slew the whole of them [the males] and made their wives and children 
captives, and only two persons escaped—ICaian and Naguz—with their wives, 
who fled to Iraganah-^un, where they and their posterity dwelt 400 years. ” 
It will easily be perceived what a muddle we have here : he has confounded 
the two events, and makes a sudden leap from Aghuz Kltan tp the period of 
the massacre of the Jala-irs. 

After the death of 2 utumin, his Kh atun. Matulun—- or, as some 
write it, Manulun——an error probably of n for t —who was a talented 
woman, with eight of her sons, and her numerous herds and flocks, took up 
her residence in the retired tract of country—some say hill tract—named, but 
somewhat doubtfully, Alugh or Ul&ah Arkt pr Argt —,^1 lAjll—but the first 
name is also written Alus or Ulus——and Kolush—tAy'.^^tUlus-i-Aur. 
gah or Orgah—the Ourga or Kuren of modem maps T in about Lon. 108“ 
Lat. 48°] whilst her ninth son, E^tdii, was absent. He had gone to 
his uncle, Ma. Chf n—some say, to his uncle’s son—to demand in marriage a 
daughter of a kinsman of the sept of Dural-gtn, who had become exceedingly 
numerous, and who were also kinsmen of Ma- Ch in. During E^ldu’s absence 
some of the Jala-trs, overcome by the Khita.ts. came and took up their 
quarters among the il or tribe of Matulun and her sons, and, in a 
dispute arising between them, the Jala-irs slew her and her eight sons. 
ESidu sought his uncle’s assistance to avenge them, and a message was sent to 
the heads of the Jala-trs demanding satisfaction for this outrage. This had 
such an effect upon the chief men of the tribe, who were absent with their 
people fighting against the 2 ^itS-ts, that they slew seventy Jala-trs concerned 
in the slaughter -of Matulun and her sons, and sent their wives and 
families, with many apologies, to E^tdu to do with them as he might think 
fit. Ipitdu kept them as slaves ; and, from one generation to another, for a 
long period, they continued the slaves of his family. 

IV. — Khan— the sixth ancestor of the Chingiz 2 ^an, through 

the endeavoure of Ma- Ch tn succeeded to the chieftain-ship. He had three 
sons, I. Bae-Sun]):ar—Bae-Sungha.r——who was the 
eldest, and successor of JirVah-Langum——also written 

Jirhah-Ltkum— * 1 ^—and even EharVah-Langum——but this 
last is probably a mistake of ^ for s- • and 3. Jar-chin—which 
some write Jar-jtn——and £^ar-c£in——called Jaochtn 

_by Abu- 1 -S 5 h“t- These two last brothers were the progenitors of 

other tribes. Some few authors relate that the son of I^tdu’s second 
son, named HamanVa or Haman^ia ' t *' »« or was carried off by the 
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’nitt£rs, and given up to the Allan Shan, who put him to death, but this 
appears to be incorrect, and to be the same circumstance which happened 
to E^bal’s son, mentioned farther on, as it is unlikely S^bal himself would 
have ventured to the Altan Shan’s court after one of his race hod been thus 
put to death. 

Satdu cut a canal, in his territory, from a river, and named it Jara-lum— 
—[D’Ohsson’s Karokol?] and thereby rendered that part exceedingly 
prosperous and flourishing. He also went to war with the Jala*trs and over* 
came them. At his death he was succeeded by his son, 

V. Bae-Sunkar—— or Bae-Sunohar— istj—which the Fanakatt 
writes Bae-Sunhur—who made some conquests, and, dying, was 
succeeded by his son, 

VI. TOminA-i — — also written TOmnah or TCminah — — 

TOminAe—— and TuMiNAH —He was a powerful chieftain, 
and added other territories of Turkistan to his own, brought the whole 
of the Nurun or Nairiin tribes under his authority [this seems to indicate that 
part of them had been independent some time previously], and in all Turk* 
istan [sic in MSS., but probably Mughalistan] there was no sovereign equal 
in power to him. He had two IQiatuns, by one of whom he had seven, and, 
by the other, two sons, who were twins. These twins were named ^H-jull— 

—also written ^fa-ckult——and l[pibal—JJ—also called ^balt 

In consequence of a strange dream which Tumina*! had, when its interpre¬ 
tation was to[d him, he made these two sons enter into a solemn compact, 
whereby it was agreed between them, in their father’s presence, that the sove¬ 
reignty should pertain to ^bal and his descendants, and the Deputyship or 
Lieutenancy, and leadership of the troops to Eia-jfili and his progeny. A 
compact to this effect was drawn up in the I-ghuri language—which is said to 
be the same as was in use in Tibbat, and written in what are called Tungut 
cluracters, signed by them both, and deposited in the treasury. Abii-l- 
Ghazi does not mention this circumstance at all. Aghuz Khan is said to 
have made a similar arrangement with respect to his six sons—styled the 
Bardz-uki and tJdz-u[[i, but, when all perished but two persons, the compact 
terminated. 

If I mistake not, we shall find that the people named Budziak, who dwell 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, W of the Black Sea, are offshoots of the 
Bardz-Qf^i division. 

VII. In accordance with the above compact, on the death of his father, 
^ABAL— JJ —or][fABALi—— K_HAN Succeeded to the chieftain-ship, and his' 
brother ^-jCilt, to the leadership of the troops. The Mughals style ^abal Shan 
Alan-jik— ew* —dr Alan-jik—el,.;*!'—^vhich signifies “the cherisher of his 
people. ” He is the great grandfather of the Chingiz Shan, and of ^-juli, who 
is the eighth ancestor of Amtr Timur. All the tribes of the Mughals were in 
unanimity and accord with him, and stood in awe of his power and ascendancy, 
and the Altan Khan of Khita sent an emissary to him and summoned him to 
his Court. Those, however, who desire to glorify the Mughals, say, he “in¬ 
vited him to his Court, in a friendly manner,” but there is IHlle doubt, even by 
their owo accounts, that the Mughals were dependent upon, and paid tribute to 
the Altun or Altan Kh ans, as our author, Minhaj-ud-Din, likewise asserts. 

]|jsabal, leaving his brother ][<Ia-juli as his Deputy or Lieutenant, set out for 
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and, having arrived there, was treated with honour and consideration ; 
but, while in a state of intoxication, at an entertainment, i^bal committed an 
offence which greatly displeased the Altan Shan, so he presented him with a 
head-dress and belt, and sent him away. The glorifiers of the Murals say 
“a crown,” but crowns are not generally pre-ented at such times; and 
Abu- 1 -Fafl, not to offend his master’s vanity, and Abu-l-Ghaxt. who was 
himself a Mughal, and descended from Ijpibal, leave out this little incident 
altogether. 

After ]^bal had departed, the Altan Kh an was blamed for letting him go 
so easily, and messengers were sent to recall him. He refused to return, upon 
which the Altan Khan sent a party after him to compel him to do so. They 
came up with him whilst he was stopping in the camp of a friend named San- 
juti. lyCabal was for going back with them, but his friend lent him a very swift 
horse he possessed, and advised him to fly. This certainly does not bespeak 
the powerful sovereign. He at once mounted and made off for his own yiirat 
or camp. The party still pursued, but only found him after he had reached 
his home and people. He then, with the assistance of ]^-jult and the tribe, 
put the whole of the Alt^ Khan’s men to death. At this period also, the 
eldest son of Ipibal, whose name was Okin or Ckain-Bar^^ —also 

written Cktn-BarVa——while out on an excursion, was fallen in with, 
suddenly, by a tribe of theT£ttar Lm^, their mortal enemies—some say Cktn* 
BarVidF was following the tracks of the Cihuu Turk-mans at the time—who 
carried him off to the Altan Khan, who put him to death. Here was a fresh 
cause bf feud between the already inveterate foes, the Mui^ial and Tattar 
Turks. 

Some few writers, as I have just noticed above, say he was called Hamangha 
or Haman^a, thus showing that it was merely one person who was thus put to 
death, and that those writers divided one event into two.^ 

Besides Ckin-Bar];^, ^bal had five other sons, two of whom were^ubilah 
Kh an and Bartan Bahadur, but the others are not named, and the eldest 
of them, Enbilah, succeeded on the death of his father. 

VIII. EtlBiLAH—dfy—also written ^ubilah —^ was a man of pro¬ 
digious strength, immense stature, and great valour. “ His voice would pierce 
the seventh heaven, and his grip was like that of a bear. He could take a 
strong man, and with both hands bend him like a twig until his back broke ; 
and one author states that he delighted in amusing himself in this pleasant way! 
During the cold nights of winter he was wont to go to sleep naked before a 
great 6re made of the trunks of trees. He used not to care for the sparks of 
fire which used to fly out and touch him, for, if he chanced to awake, he 
would fancy the ffeas had disturbed him, and he would scratch himself and go 
off to sleep again ! ” 

In order to avenge the death of his brother, Oktn Bar^aV, whom the TSttSrs 
had carried off, and delivered over to the Altan Sli2n, who put bim to death 
by having him mounted upon a wooden ass and nailed to it with iron spikes^ 
and kept there until he expired, ^ubilah led his forces against the Altan Kba n. 
and the T^ttars, overthrew them [!], and carried off immense booty. 

ljj[ubilah Khan is not even named by Abu-l-GhazI. whose work is much con¬ 
fused here ; and, in several places, he relates events twice and even three times 
over, and differently each time. 

This is the Katula of Bercsine and Kutlah of Eidnunn, derived from this 
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MinhSj-i-SarSj. He confidently hopes that, during his life* 


word incorrectly written with two dots over the third consonant instead of one 
under. 

IX. On the death of B^Qbilah Sh^n, his brother, BartAn —,^ 1 ^—succeeded 

to the authority. The title of 'XbSn was dropped with respect to him, and the 
new one of Bahadur was introduced. It is said that there was no one among 
their rulers who was endowed with greater valour and wisdom, and hence that 
title was assigned him. During his reign died, and his son, Iradam- 

chf. succeeded his father in his hereditaiy offices. “ In the Turkish language, 
Iradam or Iridam—^4,41—they call a Mtrza—a secretary or writer—to which 
ch t—[the shortened form of cblz—iz affixed, indicating the actor or 
instrument, when applied to Turkish words.” From this explanation, how¬ 
ever, iridam may mean loriting, not a writer. He used to be styled Barlas, 
by Bartan, because he had no equal in valour, and hence he is known as 
fridam-chl, Barlas, but some say BarlSs signifies a leader of troops. He had 
twenty-nine sons, and the tribe of that name are so called after fridam-cht. 
The BahAdur, Bartan, had four sons, some say, several, one of whom suc¬ 
ceeded him. Baghatur," I beg to remark, is an utterly impossible title, 
and shows how those, who cannot “dig out the gold,” are apt to vitiate the 
metal—the pronunciation of names. 

X. YassOka—— the Bahadur, whose name is alsp written YassOkI— 

and YassOkAe ——and, erroneously, Tasuka——the most 
competent and- sagacious of BartAn's sons, succeeded to the chieftain-ship of 
the Mughal tribes, and ruled over 40^000 families. This last statement shows 
plainly, however, that these persons, whom chroniclers make out to be such 
mighty sovereigns, could only have ruled over a few tribes, or their power 
must have dwindled considerably. The rulership over 40,000 families was 
not considerable, since the Jala-irs alone were previously computed at 70,000. 
Yassuka is the father of the Chingiz Shan, and, during his chieftain-ship, 
tridam-chi. the Barlas, died, and his eldest son, Sughuj-cht——whose 
name is also written Sughu-jijan——signifying wise, succeeded to his 
late father’s offices. He is the fifth ancestor of Amtr Timur, the statement of 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his ‘'Mongols Proper," notwithstanding. 

On account of the ancient enmity which had come down from one generation 
to another, and still more recent causu of hostility between the l-ma|^s of the 
Tattar and Mughal Turks, the Bahadur, Yassuka, in concert with Sughu-jijan 
led an army against them, overthrew them, and made captive Tamu-chf, but 
more correctly, Tamur-cht. which is also written Tamur-chin—the meaning 
of which will be explained farther on in the account of the CJlingiz Kha n—and 
i^iarbuVa or yarbugha. who were their rulers and chiefs, and plundered their 
property and effects. After this the Bahadur, Yassuka, set out in great pomp, 
for Dilun-YulduV:— <0 ^*—which is also written Dtlun-YulduV— 
and, on reaching that place [which Petis de la Croix, in his 
innocency, says—Life of “ Genghizcan the Great," page 13—was “ his Country- 
House, where he commonly resided ” !], Yassuka’s Ehatun, who was named 
Olun-Ankah or Angah—mjlj'—but whom the Fanakatt and Fa^ih-t call 
Ulun-l^ujin—c^y tribe of OlVuniit, who was pregnant, gave birth 

to a son, on the 20th of 2 {-l{^'dah, 549 H. [25th January, 1167 A.D.], and to 
commemorate his victory over the Tattars, by Siighu-jijan’s advice, he named 
that son Tamur-dii, afterwards the Chingiz Kha n. Yassuka, the Bahadur, 
besides this son, had, by the same Kh atun. three other sons—Juji Ij^asar— 
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time, he will be [(considered worthy to be] remembered 
with pious benediction, and, after his death, with invocation 

—Ipybun—or Kajtun——and Onj!—or Onfiht— 
—also written Ctichktn—to mean the youngest son, and also 
called O'tigtn or Aw-Ti^n—and, by a second Shatun, a fiAh son, who 
was named Bilkutt——^likewise written Btlkutt——by others, 
who constantly attended Tamur-cht: 

When Yassuka died in 562 H., his son Tamur-cht was in his thirteenth year. 
About the same time Sughu-jijan also died, and the Nu-ySn, l^jHaiicbar, his son, 
was also young in years, and the Nurun or Nairun tribe—their own—forsook 
them and went over to the Tatjtut, and other tribes. 

At this period the tribes of the Mugjbtals, Tattars, and Turks, were ruled by 
seventy-one chiefs or hakims, each of whom ruled over one or two tribes; and 
this shows very clearly what I have before stated, that the chiefs I have been 
here giving an account of were not supreme rulers over the whole of the Mughal 
tribes even, but only over a certain portion of them, and that only a portion 
of the Nurun or Nairun division of them were under the sway of the Bahadur, 
YassukA 

I have now brought down, in an abstract form, an account of the Turks, 
and the Tattar and Mughal I-maVs, according to the accounts compiled by 
command of the Mughal sovereigns, and contained in the Histories I have 
named at page 869, to the point where our author begins his account of 
Tamur-chi, afterwards the Cllingiz Shan. 1 have done it chiefly because 
he has confused events, and with respect to their earliest history he is in 
some error, and slates contrary to all other authors who have written on the 
Miighftls; but I also do so becrause European wrriters go on floundering and 
blundering with respect to these people, the descendants of Yafig, while, at the 
same time, the matter lies in a nutshelL One of the latest sp>ecimens of this 
kind is contained in the Times,” whose special correspondent, writing from 
“ Therapia,” Nov. 7th, 1876, says : “ The conglomeration of Eastern races, 
the Turks and Arabs, detest their enforced unity with their Turanian op¬ 
pressors, their very existence culminating with a common feeling of uneztin- 
guishable hatred for the OsmanlL ” So the writer appears to have made the 
wonderful discovery that the 'Usmanlt Turks are not Turks but Turanians, 
and so, by the same logic, these Turks are not Turanians. Who knows ? 
perhaps he has discovered that they are Aiyans, or even “Tartars,” as some 
of the newspaper philosophers have lately discovered. 

The Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of the State of Kaslighar] made some 
similar ethnological discoveries in that part of Central Asia, of which the 
following is one specimen out of many. At page 81 of the “Report,” we 
are told respecting “ the urban population,” that they consist of “ two typical 
ferms,” one of which, “the Mongolian,” contains “the Manjhu, the Mo^M or 
Mongol, the Kalmyk, the Kirghiz, the Noghay, the Kapehak, and the Utbak. 
All of whom are designated Tartar, together with the Kara Khitay, the Khitay, 
and the Tungani, who are excluded from the catalogue though of the same 
stock." This may be termed, confusion worse confounded, but two pages 
farther on we are informed that “all that can be distinctly stated is that Tartar 
blood predominates with a greater or less admixture of the Turk element,” 
&c., &C. > 

The monkish travellers found, centuries ago, how incorrect it was f®, style 
Mughals by the name of Tartars. Dc Plano Carpini [a.d. 1246] says Ifc and 
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of pardon, in the world-illumining opinion of the Sove¬ 
reign of the people of Islam— NASIR-ud-DIN, Ma]^mOd 
ShAH —and other readers of his work.* 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 4c 4c 


FIRST INROAD OF THE TURKS OF ?LA.RAH KHiyA. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the first irruption of the Turks was that the tribes of 
Karah Kh ita issued from the territory of Chin and land of 
the East, and came out upon the confines of I^ialik * and 
Bilasaghun. and withdrew their allegiance from the sove¬ 
reign of Tamghaj.* and made the frontier tracts of Islam 
their dwelling-place, and their grazing-grounds. On 
agreeing to pay certain fixed imposts, for pasturage, to the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks,^ who were Musalman sovereigns, of the 

his party "came to the land of the Munghals, •whom Europeans call Tartars," 
Rubruquis also [A.D. 1253] says, "near them [the Mu^ials] are the Tartars, 
by which name the MucUs catinot ettdure to be called. ” 

Turks consist of those branches and offshoots from Turk and his descendants 
before the time of TSttar Rhan and Mughal Kh an, who continued, and con¬ 
tinue to retain the name of Turks, and of the two latter, who gave name to the 
two i-ma^s of Tattar and-Mughul. Both ate Turks, by descent, but Tattars 
are not Mughctls, nor are Mnyhals TattSrs. 

c Here our author proceeds to give an account of the various predictions 
respecting the end of the world, which the irruption of the Murals prognosti- 
cate<^ but which I need scarely insert here. 

3 IpiialiV—jlijc—or l^IaialtV—JclM—the last letter of which may be also 
written with ^gh —which is interchangable with j—[|;—namely, K^^l'Sb oc 
'^ialigh, is the correct name. In nearly every copy of our author’s work the 
copyists have written the word Ki>'hali[|;——with— m— instead of—— 
which is incorrect, as at page 154, These two letters which, in the middle or 
beginning of a word, differ in one point only, are very liable to be written one 
for the other in MSS. by ignorant scribes. In the oldest St. Petersburg MS., 
instead of Bilasa-ghun, the name of the city is written with an extra—a— d — 
Biladsa-ghun——as will be again noticed farther on. 

Rubruquis describes KaiallV, under the name of Koylak. He says it was a 
great trading city in his time, and had three idol temples, the doors of which 
were always open to the south. 

• This country will be found referred to at page 933. 

« At page 154 our author says “ they solicited Sulfan Sanjar to • asign them 
lands,” but, although expressed in different words, the same thing, in fact, 
is there meant as is here related. Sanjar was the sueerain, and the Afrasiyabi 
Sul{ans or Maliks were subject to him, as is plainly indicated from the follow¬ 
ing account of them. Nothing is more dangerous or more likely to bring a 
writer Into trouble than a superficial knowledge of Oriental authors derived 
from translations often made from a single and imperfectly written MS. 

It will probably be well to give, however, a brief account of the Afrasiyabi 
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Maliks, because our author, both here and in his account of the Samants, SaljO^ 
and Kliwarazmf SulJIns, occasionally c<xifuses their names in such a manner as 
to puzzle and bewilder his readers. Such brief account of them will also tend 
to make the preceding account of the Turks clearer, and throw light upon the 
previous account of the Shwanumt dynasty and of the Gur Kha ns farther on, 
and correct some crude theories lecently put forth. 

The Muhammadan writers make continual mention of the Turks and infidels 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, from the time that the first ’Arab— 
son of ’Umr, in the SJiilafat of Mu’awiyah, drank of the waters of the Amutah, 
and ’Abd-ullah, son of Ziyad, was the first to cross it, but those writers give 
no consecutive accounts of the Afrasiyabi Maliks until they come down to the 
year 367 ll. It must also be borne in mind that the name of Afi^iyab does 
not occur in the Turkish traditions, although the ’Ajamts style him “the 
Turk.” 

The first person with whom most Muhammadan writers begin this dynasty 
is the Bughra Kh an. [No. IV. in this account] whose Musalman name was 
Abu-Musa-i-Hariin, and his title, Shihab-ud-Daulah. and who, in 380 H., 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of the Sanian! forces, near Samr^and. 
Although this Bu^ia Kh an. “ the Turk,” is said to have been the son of 
.Suliman—whom some also style by the title of the I-lak Shan—son of the 
I-lak Khan, the meaning of which will be presently given, they do not include 
these two personages, among those rulers, although the latter, probably, 
brought the dynasty into greater notice, and splendour. 

A few writers, however, including Abu-Sa’id-i-’Abd-ul*Haiy, son of ^u[iak, 
a native of Gardez in KarmSn of the present Afghanistan—begin somewhat 
earlier, and, accordingly, I shall follow them. On reaching the time of the 
Bughra Kha n- Abu Musa-i-Harun, son of Sultman, the different accounts 
agree. The GardezJ wrote about 041 H., in the reign of Sultan 'Abd-ur- 
Kashrd, son of Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin, the seventh of the SuljtSns of Ghaz- 
ntn, and that writer is, therefore, a little before Abu-l-Fa{l-i-BaihaVt, who 
wrote in the reign of FarruJch-zad, the eighth of the Sultans of that line, and 
who died in 470 if. 

I. SA'fUK-KujAH, written SatuV—jyl-—by one author, was an infidel, and 
the ruler of Turkistan ; but, from a remarkable dream which he had one night, 
he, in the morning, became a convert to Islam, and induced his people to 
embrace it also. This h.appened probably about the year 315 or 320 H., but 
no dates are given. In Alfl he is called Satu]^-Karachar. 

There is a History, so-called, of this personage, who, in recent times, has 
been regarded as a saint, and a tomb and masjid have been raised over him. 
The account is written by the Shaikh Najm-ud-Din, in Persian, and translated 
into Turk! ; but, as might be expecteil, it is histoi-y burlesqued. It is quoted by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., who was attached to the late Kaghghar Mission, 
who has composed a “ History of Kashghar, from the Tahc&ti NAsari," etc., 
etc., which may be styled history in chaos. Shaikh Najm-ud-Din causes 
Ha^tnt Satu]^ to be bom in 333 H., and to die in 430 H., at the age of ninety- 
six years. Unfortunately for such history, the IXth sovereign of the race, and 
the eighth or ninth in descent from the Satuit in question, was reigning over 
Turkistan including Kashgbar in 430 if. The Doctor, however, “would 
identify” Satu)c with, whom he calls, “ lylik Mazi—as he is usually styled 
[!'lak-i-Mafi, prohuibly—the past, or late Mak, or of days of yore, as he is 
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[Shan], of days of yore*—and who were subject to the 

* This is the I>lak-i>M 3 f t referred to in pars. 4, of the preceding note. 


always called in the Persian, and who was not an ** Uighur,”], son of the 
Bughra Khan, who invaded Bukhard, where he died in the reign of the Amir 
Said Abul Kdsim,” etc., etc. The reign of the Santant ruler, the Amtr-i- 
Sa’id, or August Amir, Abu-I-Jfi^sim-i-Nuh, will be found at page 45 of this 
Translation, and, farther on, when and where Shihab-ud-Daulah, Abu-Musa-i- 
Harun, entitled the Bughra Kha n, died, which event did not take place at 
Bukhara, neither did his dominions extend to the Caspian, but, on the west, 
adjoined the Sapiani empire. 

The Doctor, in several places, states that the Kaahghar territory, "from 
occupation,” was styled, " Mogholistan, or the country of the Moghol,” but 
this is wholly erroneous ; and no History will show that Turkistan was ever 
styled Mughalistan, which Mirza ihe Mu^al Prince, and others 

distinctly describe, as may be seen in the note at page 889. 

The Doctor tells us that the name of the city—Kashghar—only "came into 
use under the rule of the Chaghtay Khans,” as relerring to the territory, but 
this is also erroneous, as Histories written before their time sufficiently prove, 
and as may be seen at page 133 of this Translation. 

II. After Satuk-Eni^h’s death, of which likewise no date is given, his son, 
MusA, succeeded him as ruler. The date of his death is not stated. 

III. On the death of Musa, his grandson, Abu>Na$r>i-Akmad, son of ’Alf, 
lion of Mu^ son of Satuk-E^ujah, succeeded to the sovereignty, and became 
famous under the title of the I-lak-Khan. I-lak, in the Turkish language, is 
said to mean "prudent in counselbut some writers say that it is the title 
by which the rulers of Yughma, that is to say, Turkistan, who are the lowest 
of the rulers of Turan, are known ; and that, in comparison with Kha n, it 
merely signifies a chieftain, or leader, the ruler of a tribe. The poet, Abu- 1 - 
Farak is also quoted, to show that a difference exists between the two titles, by 
the following couplet :— 

^ j aUtI loC* aLi y ,2)1^ ^ b 

This Llak EhAn bore the Musalman title of Shams-ud-Daulah. and is evi¬ 
dently the same who entered Mawara-un-Nahr from Turkistan in 367 H., just 
eleven years before Alan-B^uwa gave birth to the three sons of light. 

IV. We now come to Shihab-ud-Daulah. Bughra Khan, whose name 
was Abu Musa-i-IIarun, son of Sulfman, son of the I-lak Kha n, and no doubt 
the latter is one and the same person with the one previously mentioned 
above. No. III. 

The Bughra Kha n entered Mawara-un-Nahr, from Kashg har, the city of 
which name was his capital, the first time, in 372 H. Subsequently, he was 
induced to invade it again, by Abu ’All-i-Simjfu’, and Fayik-i-Sha;ah, the 
traitor nobles of Amir Nuk, son of Man$ur, the Samant. [See their dynasty, 
page 45, and note *, where, from the similarity of names, some slight confusion 
arises through our author calling Harun [Abu-Musa-i-Harun], "I-lak JQiSn,” 
instead of which, the I-lak Khan was his grandfather’s title.] On comparing 
our author’s statement, at page 51, with the account of the Gardezt, I find he 
confirms that author’s statement by mentioning " Amtr Abu-l-IIasan, I-lak-i- 
Na^r, son of’Alt, brother of the Great Kh an. ” which evidently refers to the 
first i-lak Kha n [No. III.] here mentioned, viz. :—Abu-Na;r-i-Akmad, son of 
’Alf, son of Musa, son of Satuk-i^ujah. 
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SaljuVl Sultans, they occupied those plains and pasture 

During the reign of Abu>M&sa-i-Harun, Shihab-nd-Daulah. son of SuIimSn, 
son of the I-lak, the Sh^ in 375 of the H.-, Salj&V> son of Lu^niSn, 

and his family and dependents, entered Mawara>im>Nahr from ]^ara.Supi for 
tlte sake of pasturage. In this same year a wonderful bird was seen to rise 
daily, for three days in succession, from the sea of ’Umman, which was said 
to portend evil to Islam; and indeed, in the following year, 376 H., Al 2 n- 
ym irii gave birth to the three sons “of the mysterious light,” as related in the 
Mu ghal tradition, one of whom was Bu-zanjar, the great ancestor of the 
fj^ingiz Khan . The Bughra 'tn»an was subsequently induced once more to 
invade MSwara-un-Nahr by ’Abu>Alt>i-Simjur andFayiV-i'JBJia^ah, the traitor 
nobles of Amir Nuh ; and, in the year 380 h., he entered Mawara-un-Nahr and 
(defeated Mardkwanj, the general of Amir Nuh, in the vicinity of Samr]pind. 
FSyiV also became subject to him, and was allowed to hold Islat\jilb. In 383 
H., accompanied by Fayifc he appeared before Bukhai^ entered it in RabP- 
ul-Awwal, and Amir Nah fled. Whilst at Bukhara, the Bughra Sh^ was 
attacked with a pkinful disorder, and set out to return into Turkistw, but death 
overtook him on the way in 383 H. 

Bughra in the Turkish language signifies a stallion kept for breeding pur- 
poses, but, more particularly, a two humped stallion cameL 

The Bughra Shan was a just and well-disposed monarch, the friend of 
learning and the learned, and ruled over the vast tract of country extending 
from Kiiahghar to Chin. He was succeeded by his brother's son, the I-lak 
TOian - Abu-l- 9 a$an-i-Na;r, son of ’All. 

V. The I-LAK Khan, Abu-I-Ijiasan-i-Nasr, son of ’All, brother of HSrun- 
i-Bughra Shan [this is the person our author mentions at page 51], marched 
from Cz-gand, and acquired predominance over Bukhara on the loth of Zl* 
Ilijjah, 389 H., seized Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, the S^wi, and sent 
him away to fjz-gand——in Farghanah [a totally different place from 
tJrganj——as stated in note », page 52, through an error of the copyist 
in wriling j for j —and from Gur-ganj—gj^f^of Shwarazm], and took 
possession of the whole of Mawara-un-Nahr. He again came to SamrVand 
in 391 H.; and, in 393 H., Abu-Ibiuhim-i-Munta?ir, the last of the Saunanis, 
with the aid of the Ghuzz. defeated the I-lak Shan, and compelled him 
to retire. Wkh the help of the Ghuzz tribe, under their Mihtar, or Chief, 
Beghu, Abu-Ibrahtm re-took Bukhara, and re-subdued all Mawara-un-Nahr. 
It was but a temporary advantage however, although the I-lak Shan was a 
second time defeated by the confederates, for he returned soon after with a 
great host, and subsequently completely overthrew Abu-Ibrahim in 395 H., 
who, in the meantime, had ^en deserted by the Qiiuzz tribe. 

In Jamadi-ul-Aww^, 391 H., it is stated that an envoy came from the I-lak 
TChSn to Suljan Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigtn, proposing that all the territories of 
Mawara-un-Nahr should appertain to him, and all Madum-un-Nahr — 

I have never noticed this term applied to the cis-Amuiah or cis-Oxus countries 
but in one old author: I shall refer to this again farther on] to Mahmud. Other 
writers state that a treaty to this effect was entered into between them in 396 
H. There may possibly have been two treaties, the latter modified. 

Whilst Mahmiid-i-Sabuk-Tigin was at Multan, after taking it in 396 H., 
intimation reached him that the Turks had broken the treaty, crossed the 
Amuiah in great numbers under Subashi-Tigin, and had penetrated as far even 
as Hirilt and Nishapur, but, that they had been driven back, and all Madum- 
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lands; and, being few in point of numbers, they there 


un-Nahr cleared of them. In the following year, Sultan Mahmud marched to 
Balkb, in order to avenge this attack ; and the I-lak Kha n assembled 40,000 
horse in Mawara-un-Nahr, and crossed the river to encounter him. A battle 
took place in the plain a few miles from BalJiJi, and a charge of elephants 
decided the fate of the battle, and the I-lak Khan and his ally, K^dr 
Khan —his brother, probably—ruler of Kh iitan, were completely routed, on 
Sunday, the 22nd of Kabi’-ul-Akhir, 398 h., many prisoners were taken, 
and, in crossing the Amuiah, the I-lak Khan lost a great number of his 
followers who were carried away by the current and drowned. The Kh.a n 
nourished the hope of revenge, but Time did not permit him to gratify it, and 
he died in 403 ll. 

VI. Sharf-ud-Dfn-i-TuGHAN I^an, his brother, succeeded to the throne 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan. In the Turkish language tugkan signifies a 
species of hawk—[^^]—the Hawk or Falcon Kh an. In the year 408 H., 
[began 29th May, 1017, A.D., old style], his dominions were invaded from the 
side of Chin, by a vast host of infidel Turks, who had been displaced from 
their former localities, to the amount of 300,000 khargahs —felt tents so-called 
by the Turks—and equivalent to that number of families. This must have been 
about the time of the Mughal ruler, Ziitumin No. III., at page 894—^Which 
see. They certainly were not the people c.allcd Shita-f, or “Kitan" 
of European writers, subsequently to be noticed. ?ugfaan Khan, although 
suifering from illness at the time, sallied out against them ; and, after much 
fighting, drove them back again. Vast booty, and a great number of captives 
fell into the hands of the Musalman Turks [and their Musalman allies?]. 
Tughan Khan died in the same year, and was succeeded by his brother. 

VII. Abi'i-l-Mujaffar-i-ARSALAN KhAn —also styled Ul-Ajam, or “the 
deaf” brother of Tughan, succeeded him in the sovereignty. In 410 h., he is 
said to have fought a battle with Sultan Mabmud-i-Sabuk-Tig}n,and was over¬ 
thrown; and, during his retreat across the Jibfin or Amuiah, most of his troops 
were drowned, the incident which happened after the defeat in 398 11., above 
referred to. Mahmud, however, was engaged during part of this year in his 
expedition in Hind. The date of Arsalan Khan’s death is not given ; but, in 
408 Jl., a princess of the family of the I-lak Khan, who had previously been 
betrothed to Prince Mas’ud, Mahmud’s son, arrived at BalJdl on her way to 
Ghaznin. 

VIH. K^dr Khan, son of Yusuf, son of the Bughra KhAn-i-Harun, son 
of Suliman—the Gardezi, calls him Yusuf-i-Kadr Kh an, and states that he 
was one of the cousins of the I-lak Kh an [No. V ?], and who had been made 
governor, on his part, over Samr^and—succeeded to the sovereignty on the 
death of Arsalan Kha n. He was a prince of great justice and goodness. The 
Gardezi states that, in 415 H., Mahmfid-i-Sabuk-Tigtn reached Balkh with 
the intention of crossing the Jihun into Mawara-un-Nahr, to deliver the Musal- 
mans from the tyranny of ’Ali-Tigfn, ruler of Bukhara, and one of the Afrasi- 
yabi Kha ns, upon which, Yusuf-i-K^dr Khan, who was the Salar of all Turk¬ 
istan and the great' I-lak Khan, hearing of Mahmud’s having crossed, left 
yash g har and came to .Samr^and. He then proceeded to meet Mahmud 
[see pages n6— 118] ; and they entered into a fresh treaty. ’Alt-Tigin [this 
is the person referred to at page 121, which seeJ,hearing of this, fled to the 
desert [the steppes E. of the Sihiin]. Fa5ih-i, however, says this took place in 
419 H. It was at this time that Mahmud seized Isra’il, the SaljuV. and sent 
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continued to dwell, without violence or disturbance, in 
peace and tranquillity. 

him off to Hind [K^injar in the Panjab]. In 416 h. [Fa5ih-ti 4*9 H.]; 
Jaghsir Beg, Abu Sulimand-Da’ud [also called Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg. See 
page 116. Here are some more isdfats showing how they are used, and the 
necessity of their use], son of Tughri or Tughril Beg, son of Mika’il, son of 
Saljujc [the Gardezi styles the Salju|^s Turks and Turk-mans indiscriminately], 
broke out, left the Bukhara territory ancl the Sughd of Samrkand, and retired 
into Kh warazm [see page I2l], with the consent of Sultan Mahmud, but not 
the approbation of his ministers., 

In 417 H., envoys came to Gh aznin, to Sultan Mahmud, from ilS^aya [i^] 
Shan, and Bu^ra Kh an, requesting a matrimonial alliance. Mahmud replied 
that he .was a Musalman and they were infideb, and that it was not the custom 
to give the sisters and daughters of Musalmans to infidels, but that, if they 
would embrace Islam, the matter would be considered. These chiefs'were 
Rjulr Khan’s brothers. Subsequently it was agreed that Zainab, the Sultan’s 
daughter, should be betrothed to the son of Khan, who was then styled 

Yughan-Tigin, and afterwards took the title of Bughra Khan, and a daughter of 
Kstdr Kh an was betrothed to Muhammad, but subsequently to Mas’ud, Sul^^ 
Mahmud’s eldest son. K^dr Kh an died in the year 423 H., and was succeeded 
by 

IX. ArsalAn IOiAn, son of the Bu^rS Khan [No. IV ] who was, at 
that period. Lord of Kashghar, Kh utan, Khujand, and Bilasa-ghun, now 
succeeded to the sovereignty, but, between him and his own brother, BughrS, 
hostility arose, and the latter overcame ArsalAn, and made him captive. Arsal&n 
is the person to whom Sultan Mas’ud of Gh aznin sent a despatch after the 
battle of Dandanhan, mentioned in note page 94. 

X. The BugkrA KhAn, son of Kadr Kha n, who was Lord of Bankt, or 
'Taraz, and Sinjab [Isfanjab or Sfanjab, as it is also written. See page 28], after 
having overcome his brother, Arsalan, became absolute ruler. The mention of 
these provinces and countries sufficiently indicates the extent of country under 
the sway of the Afrasiyabi Maliks. The Buj^ra Kh an nominated his eldest 
son, Ja’far-Tigin, his heir, o)i which the mother of Ibrahim, the youngest 
son, poboned the Bqghra Kh an, together with some of his Amirs, and also 
put an end to Arsalan Kh an, who was still in confinement, in 439 H. 

Bughra, also written with j for ^—Bu^ra, is the same well-known 
Turkish name that is turned into Bagora Khan by Stewart in his History 
of Bengal," and Baikara by others. 

XI. IbrAhim KhAn. son of the Bughra Kh an, succeeded to the sovereignty 
after the murder of his father. His mother sent him against Binal-Tigin [one 
author has Nial-Tigin], who used to act rebelliously, and, in the encounter 
which ensued, Ibrahim was killed, and the family of the Bughra Kha n [No. X ], 
in the direct line, terminated with him. The year of his death is not mentioned. 

In 4S3 or 454 H., Sultan Alb-Arsalan, the Saljuk, undertook the subjugation 
of Turkistan, but had to return from the frontiers of KasbSfcAr and Bilasa-ghun 
to the aid of the Kha lifah. See page 134. 

XII. Abu-l-Mujaffar-i-TAF-KAj [^Ui] KhAn, son of another Ibrahim, 
son of Na;r, who was likewise of the house of Afrasiyab, and whose father had 
withdrawn from the world, succeeded to the sovereignty. He had previously 
been ruler of Samr^and, under the sovereign. He died of paralysis in 460 H. 

XIII. Shams-ul-Mulk [some Muluk] the KhAkA.n. Nash, son of X^f-V^j 

3 M 
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When the period of repose continued for a prolonged 

ShSn, succeeded his father, and the daughter of SuItSn AIb>Arsal3n, the 
SaljO^F, was married to him, and the daughter of ’IsS, his brother, was married 
to Alb-Arsalan’s son, afterwards Malik Sll^h. The lOiakan. gJ^ams-ul-Mulk, 
died in Zl-Ea’dah, 473 H. 

XIV. KH igR Kh an, brother of the Kh^Sn, Na^r, succeeded to the throne, 
but very soon after died. 

XV. Ah.mad KhAn, son of Khizr Khan- succeeded to his father, but used 
to act in such a manner that Sultan Malik Shah had to march into Mawara-un- 
Nahr, in 482 H. to coerce him. He defeated him, and sent him away to Isfa¬ 
han, to the care of his aunt, Turkan ]^hatun, Alb-Arsalan’s daughter. After a 
time Sultan Malik Shah restored him to the sovereignty ; but in 488 H. he 
was put to death on being accused of heresy. The Rau;at-u$-$ala states that 
Sanjar gave the throne to Ahmad’s son, Na$r by name. 

XVI. MahmOd Kh an, uncle’s son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded to the 
throne of Mawara-un-Nahr and Tnrkistan ; and, in the year 490 H., Dab^Mi — 

—i-Tnghan Kha n, son of E^ra Kh.=in^ marched an army against him and 
slew him. Who he was does not appear. 

XVII'. Eahr Khan, son of ’Umr Shan, son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded 
him. In 495 h. he became ambitious of possessing himself of part of Kh ura- 
san, and Invaded it. In Sha’ban of that year he was encountered by Sultan 
Sanjar [this was long before Sanjar became supreme ruler of the Saljuh 
empire] near Tinniz, and was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. He 
is called E^unduz Khan elsewhere. See note *, page 147. 

XVIII. Muhammad Khan [some, by mistake, call him Ahmad 
to whom the title of Arsalan was assigned, son of Sultman by a sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Da’ud, son of the Bughra Kh an [No X.], and who, for 
a long time, had been an exile from Mawara-un-Nahr, and dwelling at Marw, 
at the Court of that Sultan, succeeded to the sovereignty in 495 h. 

In 523 H., Sayyid Ashraf, the ’Alawi, and the men of Samr^and, slew 
Nafr, the son of Arsalan Kh an, and openly rebelled against him. Arsalan 
Khan called upon his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, for aid, who set out in person with 
an army to succour him. Before Sanjar reached Samr^and, Arsalan Kh an had 
suppressed the outbreak ; and he despatched an emissary to make apologies to 
the Sultan [not wishing him to come seemingly]. This conduct did not 
please Sanjar, and he continued his advance towards Samr^and. Arsalan 
KllZn was also accused of sending persons to assassinate the Sultan. The 
latter invested Samr[^and, took it in 524 H., imprisoned him, and sent him off 
to Marw. to his mother, Sanjar’s sister. 

Muhammad-i-Arsalan Kh an, son of Sultman, was restored to the sove¬ 
reignty of Mawara-un-Nahr by his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, in 526 H. Most of 
the authors I have taken this account from style him Muhammad as before, 
and one calls him Mahmud ([his son], but Fa$ih-i, and some others, distinctly 
call him Ahmad—and the context proves it correct—[see note page 147], 
but they give 530 H. as the date of his restoration. This can scarcely be 
correct, as his son succeeded in 526 H. What subsequently became of him is 
not stated, nor. is the year of his death recorded. 

The Tartkli-I-Alft, the accounts in which are generally derived from the 
best authorities, without mentioning who he was or where he ruled, states that 
Eadr K[han invaded Mawara-un-Nahr, at the head of a large army, with the 
object of conquering it and Turkistan, and that Arsalan [Kha n. Muhammad, 
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time, and their offspring and posterity had become nume- 


unable to cope with him, fled into Shurasan to Sultan Sanjar for protection, 
and gave the Suljan a daughter in marriage. Sult^ Sanjar marched into 
Mawara-un-Nahr, overthrew l^adr Ehan, put him to death, and restored 
Arsalan to his throne again. 

After a short time, a number of the Kh ans of the Turks became hostile to 
Arsalan ; and, unable to resist them, he again fled to Sanjar for help, and 
again the Sultan restored him, after punishing his enemies. The soldiery of 
Arsalan Kha n were principally of the two septs of ICarlughfah Turks, and 
Gh urz ; and the former, having been intrigued with, and gained over by 
Ashraf, the ’Alawi, son of Muhammad-i-Abi-Shuia*. the Samr^andi, to 
combine with Na?r Kh an. Arsalan’s son, the ’Alawf incited Na?r Kh an to 
dethrone his father. Arsalan Kh an gained intimation of the plot, and forth¬ 
with put his son, and the 'Alawi to death. After this, Arsalan rt^jarded the 
ICarlGghiah with hostility, and they looked upon him with dread. At last, 
they combined to destroy him ; and Arsalan had again to fly to Suljan Sanjar. 
He marched towards .Samrj^and to quell this outbreak, upon which, the K®r- 
liightah took to flight and retired to the mountains. Another version of these 
events is, that Arsalan Khan had located l2,oco kharghas, or felt tents of 
Karlughs, equal to that number of families, on his eastenr frontier to protect it 
from the incursions of the Chinese [Khi|a-is], but he had latterly ill-treatetl 
them, and they had left his dominions, and retired into the territory of Bila- 
saghun, the particulars respecting which will be found in the account of the 
Gur Khans, farther on. 

Sultan Sanjar entered Samr^and, and remained there a short time. It was 
at this period that, while occupied in the chase, the Sultan perceived a band 
of armed men lying in ambush in the Shikar-gah. or preserve. These were 
seized ; and, they having confessed that Ansalan Kh an had sent them thither, 
the Sultan proceeded to invest the ingrate within the walls of Samr^and, cap¬ 
tured him, and scut him away to Balkb, where he died. Some say his death 
was natural, but others, that the Sultan had something administered to him. 

During this reign, in the year 52a n., Aghuz Ltj*'], the £hint, with a host 
more numerous than ants or locusts, invaded the territory of Kash^ltar. 1 lie 
Waif of Kashghar, Alimad, son of Hasan, collected his forces to repel the 
invaders. The two armies met within the frontiers of KashShar, and an 
obstinate battle ensued, which ended in favour of Ahmad. 

Who Ahmad was is -not mentioned, but he was, doubtless, one of the 
Afrasiyabt family, subordinate to Arsalan as head of the house, and has, 
evidently, from the discrepancies above noticed, been taken for one of the 
sovereigns of this dynasty. 

Aghuz, the Chini, after the slaughter of great part of his army, took 
to flight; and, after he had reached his capital, the name of which is not 
given, died of grief and chagrin. “The Gur Kll^,’’ according to the same 
authority, “ became his successor over the country of Clltn,” as will be 
presently mentioned. 

XIX. ^ASAN-TlGiN, son of 'All, son of 'Abd-ul-Mumin [Alft has, son 
of 'Abd-ul-Mumin, son of 'Alij, famous under the name of Abu-l-Ma'ali, 
Kulij-i-Tamg^j, who likewise was of the same family, was, by command of 
Sultan Sanjar, raised to the sovereignty, but he died very shortly after. 

XX. Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud Khan, Arsalan’s son, and great nephew 
of Sanjar, who is mentioned in the Jami'-ut-Tawariili and in AlfT as the 

3 M 2 
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rous, they began to act in a refractory manner. The 

Rttkn-ud-Dtn, Matimud, son of Mubammad, son of the Bn^hril 
SEln TNo. X. Ydfa’t says he was his great grandson], with the support of 
Sultan Sanjar was raised to the throne in 526 h., and, in Ramadan 531 h., he 
enchuhtered the Gur Kjil n of the Rara Khita-t in battle, within the limits of 
Shujand, but was defeated, and compelled to retire to Samrf^and. Sultan 
Sanjar advanced soon after to his assistance with his forces, but he also was 
o.verthrown[in 534 rt., a.d. 1134. Guztdah and others say in 535 H. Jami’-ut- 
Tawartkli says in 536 H.] by the Kbi fa-ts under At Khan and Bantko, as 
has been already stated under Sanjar’s reign, at page 154, but, since that 
portion of this work was translated, some further ]»irticulars, tending to 
throw light on this subject, will be found in the notice of the Gur KhSns 
farther on. 

Raahtd-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh. further states, that Sultan 
Itsuz [our author’s Utsuz], Kh warazm. Shah, in 547 H., marched against 
Salr-naV—also written Sagh-naV, which lies north of Utrar, and other tracts, 
and also against Kamal-ud>Dfn, Arsalan Kh an^ son of Mahmud, the Wall or 
ruler of Jund, who fled to Rudbar. Who he was is not said, but he is 
evidently one of the Afrasiyab family. He was induced to return, but was 
put to death ; and Sultan Itsiz annexed Jund, which he gave to his own son, 
I-yal-Arsalan. The year above-mentioned is that in which the Gh uzz acquired 
such predominance, but, according to some writers, and more correctly, the 
year previous to Sanjar’s falling into their hands. 

Mahmud Kh an, forsaking country and possessions, after the victory of the 
]fpnii-Shita-!s, in 534 H., came into Kh urasan along with Sultan Sanjar, and 
continued at his Court; and, subsequently, after the Sultan was taken captive 
by the Ghuzz. he was raised to the sovereignty of Khurasan, as a temporary 
measure. After his uncle’s'escape out of their hands, and his death soon 
after, Mahmud, in 552 h., for a time, ^^in obtained the nominal 'sovereignty 
over Kh urasan, but, after a stormy reign of five years and a half, in 557 H., he 
was deprived of his .sight by Sanjar’s slave—Mu’ayyid-ud-Dtn, the A-inah-dar 
[See page 180], and died in 558 K. 

XXI. Tamgjtaj Khan, son of Muhammad Kh an [but whether this is the 
same Muhammad, who is called Ahmad, and dethroned and again restored to 
sovereignty by Sultan Sanjar, is not stated], became Walt of Mawara-un-Nahr 
after Sultan Sanjar’s imprisonment by the Gh uzz. but he did not possess much 
grandeur or power, and his reign was a very stormy and agitated one. He 
was tributary to the ^arS Shija-ls, who continued to hold sway in those 
parts, after Sanjar’s captivity, until finally driven out and expelled by Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah. 

Tamgfaaj Khan was at length slain and his corpse cast into the desert by 
the Rarluhs or Ijpirlughs. This ha pened in 551 H., some say, in 550 K. 

One author refers to a Tamgha) or Taghmaj Kh an, named Ibrahim, son 
of Al-l^usain [Al-y!asan ?J, as one of the Kh ans of Turkistan, who, when he 
became absolute, came to Samr^and, and dwelt there many years. He was 
a great patron of ’Ulama and^ other learned men, and wrote ^ur’ans which 
were sold, and the prices realized therefrom he subsisted on. He must be one 
and the same with the above, from the mention of SamrVand, although there 
IS a discrepancy with respect to his father’s name, and he too had a son, Shifr 
Khan, who is said to have been a Sultan of great pomp. Probably, Nos. X 
and XI. are referred to. 
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period of the Sanjar! empire had nearly reached its term!- 


I may also add that Tam^^j, the name of which often appears in this 
Section, is a territory of Turkistan, as well as a name given to rulers, and- that 

some writers state that it is the name—dynastic name, probably_of the 

sovereigns of Tibbat and Yu^ma, which last word is also the name of an old 
city and territory in TurkistSn. 

XXII. Jalal-ud-Dfn, *Alt, son of H^®**^*Tigin fRashtd-ud-Ptn calls him 
Husain merely], son of ’Alt, son of ’Abd-ul-Muinin, who bote the title of 
Kh izr KhAn —some say Jaghar Khan—with the support of the GurShan of 
the Rara-Shila-is, after Suljan Sanjar’s defeat at ^{ran, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of M.awara-un-Nahr. Shifr Si^an, subsequently [in 553 h.] 
slew, in Shita it is said, Beghu or Beghun Khan, the chief of the ICarlu^s or 
Harlugbs, and other chiefs of that tril>e, then located in Mawara-un-Nahr, such 
as La-chin Beg, and, the sons of the slain Beghu, fled to the Ehwarazm 
territory, and connecting themselves with Sulpn I-yal-Arsalan, Ehwarazm 
Shah, instigated him to attack Khifr IQian, the liLhaVan, as he is also styled 
—another title by which this dynasty is also called—of Samr]^and, that is to 
say, Mawara-un-Nahr. This is a sufficient proof that the rulers were not 
RSrlughs. and that they were I-ghurs is utterly out of the question. 

I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, accordingly, in the same year [553 H.—A.D. 
1158], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, marched an army into Mawara-un-Nahr, ar¬ 
rived at Bukhara, and, from thence, moved towards Samr^and. On the news 
of his movements reaching Eli4r Khun, he at once summoned to his standard 
all the Tarakamah nomads'of those parts, from the KarS Kol or Black Lake, 
asfarasjund, and brought them to SamrVand. He mustered his forces on 
the bank of the Bagh-dad river in the Sughd, near the capital, and within 
the walls of the city. He likewise sought aid from the Kura-Khila-ts, who 
despatched to his aid the I-lak of the Turkan, but the Jami’-ut-Tawartkb, and 
Rau(at-u;-$aia, both style him the I-lak of the Tarakamah [plural of Turk¬ 
man, which, since they also consider them Turks, or belonging to the Turk 
tribes, is much the same in signification], who, soon after arrived, with a force 
of 10,000 gallant men to the aid of Khi?r Khan, and, through the I-lak’s' 
endeavours, an accommodation was entered into, and the Kh warazm Shah re¬ 
tired into his own territory again. These were one portion only of theKarlugh 
Turks, for Ibn-Dastah, in his account of the Jihun, says, several rivers flow into 
the Jihiin, among which is the considerable river called the Wa khsh river, 
which issues from the tract of country above the land of the Kurlugh Turks. 

Tlie Beghu are often referred to by our author, after this period, in several 
places in this work, as being located in Wa khsh and Bada khsh an [sec note *, 
puge 374, and page 494], and they are the tribe of this same Beghu. the 
Karluk or Kurlugh. The Gh uzz are also styled Beghu, as previously stated 
in the account of the Turks, but these Beghu Karlughs are totally distinct from 
the Gh uzz. There are no such people, 1 b^ leave to say, as “ Ghozzes," or 
“ Ghoz " or “ Gusset,” nor do “zve know that the Osmanli claim descent from 
the Ghozz,” any more than they do from the “ Kankulls," but we know quite 
the contrary. 

Kh izr Kh an, and his predece.ssor also, were tributaries of the Giir Ehiins, 
as was likewise ’Usman, Kh i^r’s successor ; but the mention here, by different 
historians, of the I-lak of the Tarakamah or Turkan being sent />y the Gur 
Khan himself to the assistance of Shi;r Khan is very important, proving, as 
it does, what I was quite cognizant of before, how crude and erroneous are 
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nation, and they broke out into rebellion. Sultan Sahjar 


Ihe theories put forward by a writer—Mr. H. H. Howorth—who has been 
writing largely of late on “Mongols,” “Ghorzes,” “Cusses,” and the like, and 
imagines that the “ Ilk [sic] Turkan,” of D’Ohsson, was one of the sovereigns 
of this dynasty I am here giving an account of, and that they were all styled 
“Arslan Khans,” Le. “Lion Khans,” when, out of the twenty-three sovereigns 
here mentioned, but three were styled Arsaliin, i. e. Lion. The I-lak-i-Turkan, 
or i-lak-i-Tarakamah, as he is also called, was certainly one ol the descendants 
of Afr^siyab, and that was why the Gur Kh an sent him to the aid of his kinsman, 
Shi^r Khan [and he had good cause to hate Knrlu]^s], and there were several 
others, too, who claimed similar descent, as well as the dynasty of the Bughra 
and I-lak Khans 1 have here given a brief account of. I-ghurs they certainly 
were not. 

The 1 -lak-i-Turkan alxjve referred to is most likely the very same person 
who, in 5*2 H. [a.d. 11*8], gave up his authority to the Gur I^an, or other¬ 
wise his son or successor in that title. The former is the more probable. 
The length of his reign, which must have been considerable, is not given, 
neither the dale of his son’s succession. 

XXIII. Sultan ’Usman, son of Jalal-ud-Din, ’All, son of Hasan 
[Tigbi] of the Bughra lUian .family, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
race, is styled Sultan-us-Salatin, is the last of this dyna.sty, but, at what period 
he attained the sovereignty, is not stated. As he had solicited a daughter 
from the Gur Khan, to whom he was tributary, in marriage, and been refused, 
Sultan Mu]iammad, Khw.arazm Sh.ah. for that very rea-son, to spite the Gur 
Khan, gave him a daughter of his own in marriage in 6o6 H. Great friendship 
and intimacy arose, in consequence, between Sultan ’U§man and his father- 
in-law, but it developed into great resentment. ’Ujman abandoned the 
Sultan’s friendship and was going to ally himself again with the Gur Kh an. 
At last, Sultan Muhammad marched against him, took Samr^and, and secured 
the person of Suhan ’Usman. Sultan Muhammad was inclined to forgive 
Mm, but his own daughter, ’Usman’s wife, whose name was Kha n Malik, 
was against it, and, in 609 H., he was put to death, at her instigation, some 
sqy, by her command, and with him that dynasty became extinct. The length 
of his reign is not mentioned. 

From the account of'Ugman in the notice of the Kara-Khita-ts farther on, 
considerable discrepancy will be noticed respecting his again attaching himself 
to the Gur Kh an after his alliance with the Sultan of Khwarazm, and the 
Suite’s occupying Samr^and, and the absolute contrary would appear to be 
the fact ; but, that something unpleasant did occur between him and his 
father-in-law, ’Ujman’s being removed from Samr^and, and taking up his 
quarters at Khwarazm plainly show. 

Sultan ’Ujman—said to have been a second Yusuf in beauty—it was, who, 
when along with the Gur Khan’s army, interceded with the Kara-Khita-is 
and saved Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, Gh urt. from captivity, 
and enabled hilh to escape from Andkhud, after his defeat there in te'l H. 
See page 480. 

Another proof that Turkistan was ruled by many petty princes is, that 
among the Maliks of the Dihll kingdom in Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
tlmish’s reign, one was ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Jant, a Prince of Turkistan—a refugee 
apparently—but of what family he came is not mentioned. He subsequently 
gave considerable trouble, and was put to death in 634 a. See page 640. 
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marched to coerce them ; and Baniko of from the 

side of Khita [the Kara-Khita-i territory—from Taraz] 
with a numerous army, advanced to encounter the Sultan, 
and a battle took, place between that host of infidels and 
Sultan Sanjar. The army of Islam was defeated, and 
Turkan Kh atun. who was the Sultan’s consort, became a 
captive [in the hands of the Khita-is].* After the Sukan 
retired, they [!] sought for peace, and sent back Turkan 
Kh atun. and they obtained immunity. 

When the insurrection of the Ghuzz [tribe] of Kh andan ^ 
broke out and continued, and the dominion of Sanjar 
declined, as has been recorded, the Karah Kh ita-is 
acquired vast strength, and the Maliks of Turkistan, 
with their assistance, used to subdue each other, and were 
wont to send them riches, valuable gifts, and presents, in 
hope of their aid and help. Those Maliks continued to 
use their utmost endeavours in the subjection and destruc¬ 
tion of each other for so long a time, that the Karah 
Khita-is became rulers over the whole of them ; and, for a 
period of near eighty years and over, their power con¬ 
tinued. 

At first, when they became supreme, the chief men 
among them, in succession to each other, were several 
persons; and those who lived near unto my own time, and 
of whom I have heard from narrators, were I-ma, Sunkam, 
Arbaz, Tuma, and Baniko [of Taraz], and their sovereign 
was a woman, and, at last, after that female, there was a man, 
and his title was “ the Gur Kh an.” and they were wont to 
style him "the Khan-i- Kh anan.”* Some have related that 

Another is mentioned as holding Utrar, and another Jund, during Sullan 
'Ujman’s reign over Mawara-un-Nahr. 

* See also the accoifnt of the rulers of Sijistan and Ntmroz, page 188. 

r Some copies of tKe text, a.s in the account of Suljan Sanjar’s reign, where 
the particulars of these events will be found [page 154], have Kh atlan, some 
Kh andan. Here, the former is correct: there the latter. The Ghuzz or 
Ghuzz—-j* or jjt—[it would require a good deal of “twisting” to turn their 
name into the impo.s-sible one of " Gusses’''\ came into the Musalmw terri¬ 
tories from Khandan, wliich is on the frontiers of Chin or China, but, when 
they revolted against Sultan Sanjar, they were dwelling in Kh atlan. whence the 
confusion, and only crossed the Jfhun towards the close of Sanjar’s reign, prior 
to his defeat by them. See notes page 374, *, page 434, and *, page 426. 

• Which is the Persian translation of the title “Gur IQtan.” Mr. H. H. 
Howorth in his book on the “ Mongols Proper” page 719, has the following :— 
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this Gur Khan had, secretly, become a Musalman, but 
God knows the truth in this matter. It is agreed, however, 
that the first among them [the ^arah Khifa-i rulers] were 
just sovereigns, and were adorned with equity, and ability, 
and used to treat Muhammadans with great reverence, show 
respect Unto ecclesiastics, and used not to consider tyranny 
and violence allowable towards any created being.* 

*' Colonel Yule adds, * the tendency to swelling titles is always to degenerate, 
and, when the value of Khan had sunk, a new form, Khdn-Khdndn, was 
devised at the court of Dehli, and applied to one of the high-officers of state.’ ” 
Here we have the “new devised form” as early as 12590.1)., nearly three 
eeuturies before the first Mughal Sultan of Dibit appeared in India. The title 
of Khati.i.Xlinnan—Khan 0/ Kha ns—is not at all uncommon, and is frequently 
mentioned in histories centuries before any Mughals reigned at Dilht. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, the Historian of the Kashghar Mission of 1873, 
has fallen into error in his account of the “ Gorkhdn ” from the " Tahcdti 
Ndsari” and other works quoted by him, for he makes out, in the first place 
[page 132], that the “Kara Khitay,” who “came to the cities of Cubdligh 
and B&ldsghun, took the government upon themselves ” from “ the Afrdsyab 
Princes descended from lylik Marzl [j«-],”and “kept it for eighty and odd 
years,” and then tells us that “their rulers in succession were Ayma, and 
Sangam, and Arbar, and Tana, and T&ynko, and then a queen who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Gorkh.m.” All this is di^erent from the Xttl>^VAt-i-Na9irf, of 
which this work is a Translation. 

• It-would tend, probably, to elucidate the above statement, and to correct 
some of oifr author’s errors and shortcomings, if I gave, here, a brief account of 
the dynasty known as the Gur Khans of Kara- Kh itae or Karah- Kh ita. 

The original country of these rulers is Khita or Khit^e, which consists of 
several vast tracts of territory ; and the designation of Khila differs according 
to the different races who speak of it. For example, “ that great and famous 
country which has always been the seat of government of powerful sovereigns, 
and is so at present [when the Fanakati wrote 578 years ago], is called by the 
people themselves—Khan-zju Khan-]fue—and the Mughals 
call it —JaViit or liiyiiL.—Jah-kiit. The Hindus call it Chin, while we, 

in Mawara-un-Nahr, term it Kh ita and Kh itae. 

“ There is another country of great extent, to the east of Kh i[a inclining 

south— S. F. —which the Chinis [Chinese] call by the n.ame of or [?]_ 

but the Mughals style it —and the Hindus, Maha-Chfn [not Ma-Chtn], 
which is to say Chin-i-B\izurg, or Great China.” fThat Kh ut.m was ever 
called Chin or Ma-Chin, as Remusat is said to have stated, cannot be shown, 
but it formed part of the Chinese empire]. 

“ To the north <if Khita there are certain tribes of $ahra-Nighinan [Nomads] 
whom they [the Khita-is] call Jfdan or Jaidan, and the Mughals know them by 
the name of Kara-Khita-i or Black Shita-i. The great barrier or wall separates 
Khitae from the lands of the Turks and Nomads.” It must be borne in mind 
that it is a custom among eastern people to distinguish coimtries, and sometimes 
people, by the epithets of white—tih nml ihaehau —and black—-frtra or karesh, 
the former name being given to the most extensive or fertile countries, and most 
civilized people, and the latter to the poorest and least fertile countries, and the 
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Upon several occasions the armies of these rulers had 


less civilized people. The same may be remarked with respect to the' term, 
surkh-fij —red-faced, that is to say, honourable, of good fame, and siydk-rii — 
black-faced, meaning disgraced or dishonoured. 

“The dwelling-places or lands of the Jidan tribe adjoin the plains, wilds, or 
steppes of Muglialistan; and, on one occasion, a person o( the Jidan tribe 
rebelled, seized* the sovereign of Ehita, and became Bad shah himself. For 
several generations his descendants reigned. They were afterwards ousted by 
another person, and the Altan Khans, who were finally overthrown by the 
Chingiz Shan, and his son, Cktae Sa'an, were his descendants.'* 

The family of the person who afterwards rose to sovereignty with the title of 
the Gur Khan [“ Gorkhin,” “Kawar” and “Gawer,” and “Kur, a form of 
Gur Khan,” and the like, of European authors, and some European trans¬ 
lators, are entirely wrong] was namedyfelt or Somkin TAe- 

CHO or TayA-CHQ-. also written ytU* —Ruglltin or Sosbtfn Tae-lfu, or 

Taya-j^u [the Yeilu Taishi probably of D’OhssonJ, which names might vary a 
little more according to the vowei points, but not the consonants, except that 
u and ^in the middle or end of a word are interchangeable, and that Turks, 
TattArs, and Mughals, change p and t into b and d occasionally. 1 have read 
the above words according to the usages of the Persian language. RumVln 
TSe-ghu’s family was one of distinction in those parts, and, long before the 
time of the Chingiz Kh an, and antecedent to the rise of the sovereigns of the 
Shuijah or Shorjah——dynasty [Corea of Europeans is here referred toj, 
forced, tnrough the vicissitudes of destiny, he left his native country along with 
80 persons of different tribes or families, and took up his dwelling—pitched his 
tents—within the borders of Kirf^iz or Ki^ltiz, respecting which see the account 
of the Turks at page 876. This tract is generally mentioned along with TingVut 
by most of the authors 1 have quoted in my note on the descent of the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals. 

Some again say that these 80 persons were his own family and kin, and that 
they were accompanied by their dependents and followers, who made up a 
considerable number, and, from their proceedings, this last statement appears 
the more correct of the two. 

The Kara- Kh ita-t fugitives assailed the people of those parts—Kii'V^z or 
Kirgiz—and were themselves attacked in return, and hard pressed. On this 
account the Kara-Khita-is moved away from those tracts, and entered tlie 
territory of I-mil—or I-mil—J«1—or the territory on the river of that 
name, and there founded “a city,” in, and about which, the Gur Kh an being 
an exceedingly just and efficient ruler, some 40,000 families, Turks, and num¬ 
bers of others, soon gathered around him. The remains of that city, the name 
of which is not given, were- still to be traced at the time the Histories I take 
this account from were written, but, in the time of Mfrza Muhammad Elaidar, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, who wrote subsequently—whose work I 
have partly translated,' and of which more hereafter—neither traces of this place 
nor of the city of Bilasa-ghun were known. 

Subsequently, the 'K^ra- Kh ita-is moved from the territory of I-mil, be¬ 
cause it could not contain them, they had multiplied so greatly, and 
advanced towards the boundary of the Bilasa-ghun territory. This city— 
Bilasa-ghun—the Mughals, subsequently, but long previous to the days of 
"Amir Timur, styled Ki* or Ghu and Ahu or Aghu—Ballgb, that is to say, 
according to the ^abib-us-Siyar, and some other works, the pleasant, good, or 
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crossed the river JJhun, and had made raids upon the fron- 


beautifiil city. The ruler of that tract of country was a person who claimed 
descent from Afvasiyab, but whose name is itever once mentioned, and he pos¬ 
sessed neither power nor grandeur; and the Turk tribes of KarluV: or ^far- 
liigh—w-hose immigration thither has been recorded in the account of Arsalan 
Tfha n—and ICan^uli, who were dwelling in those parts [and also the Khiffib^ 
tribes, according to another writer, only Kbifehn[c or ^fibchaV; is not the actual 
name of any trilre, but a tract of country], having withdrawn their allegiance 
from him, used to resist his officers, harry his people and followers, carry off 
their flocks and herds, “and were wont to act as wolf and fox.” 

This Amir of Bilasa-ghun, as previously shown, was a totally different 
person from either of the rulers mentioned in the account of the Afrasiyabi 
dynasty of kings just recorded, for all the accounts given by different writers, 
and what has Ircen stated resjjecting the IXth and Xth sovereign of that 
dynasty, tend to show that, besides that dynasty, there were several other 
iihnits, who appear to have been, in some way, subject to them; and our 
author, in several places, as well as other writers, confirms this, as in the 
following examples. 

At page 51, our author mentions “the rulers of the Afrasiyabi dynasty of 
kings,” and one as “the Great Sian,” thus showing that there were lesser 
Khans. At page 84 he mentions. “Radr Khan,” and “the Sians of the 
Turks,” and “the i^a^^ans of Turkistan.” Saljulc also is said [see note *, 
page 117] to have deseended from Afrasiyab. Again, at page 118, our author 
says “all the Maliks of Turkistan and the Afrasiyabi rulers” were afraid ol 
the son of baljujf; and, at page 121, “ 'Ali Tigin, the late ruler of Bukhara, 
who was one of the Afrasiyabi Khans,” is referretl to. At page 133, he 
informs us that Sul]an Alb-Arsalan “led an army into Turkistan and Turan, 
and the Maliks of Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority,” and, on the next page, that he had reached the frontiers of Kash- 
ghar and Rila.sa-ghun. in 453 or 454 H., when he had to hasten to the 
Kha lifah’s succour. At page 137 he says Malik Shah brought under his sway 
“the whole of the countries of Turkistan.” A.t page 260 also, our author 
states that “ the Sul]an [Mutiammad, Khwarazm gljah] .set out towards 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan; and the whole of the Maliks and Sulfans of 
the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held territory in the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr 
and Farghanah. presented themselves before him,” and this was immediately 
before the total downfall of the Gur Klinn and his dynasty. All this, and 
what has been already related, certainly does not show that “the Afrasiab 
dynasty is a mistake,” as a recent writer, merely because he has not found any¬ 
thing about them in the foreign translations to which he alone has access, 
supposes. 

The Amir of Bila.sa-ghun, unable to coerce these Turks—the K^rlfi|^ and 
KanVulis—hearing of the arrival in his vicinity of the Gur Khan, the plenitude of 
his ixiwer, and the number of his dependents and followers, despatched envoys 
to him to state his o\vn weakness, and inability to keep the and 

Kankulis in subjection, and to invite him to move towards his capital, that he 
might cede unto him his territories, and release himself from the troubles and 
sorrows of his present state, and his people be protected. 

Before I proceed farther it may be well to say something on the geography 
of these parts, as described by Oriental authors, and also to refer to some 
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tiers of Kh urasan, and had ravaged Upper Kh urasan lying 


statements on the subject which have recently appeared in the GeographUai 
Magazitte, and in the Jotirnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and more par¬ 
ticularly because the geography of these parts refers as much to the notice of 
the Afrasiyabi Maliks, of whom I have Just given an account, as to the l^ar^ 
Shita-ts, and will tend to elucidate the history of both dynasties. 

In the Geographical Magazine for December, 1874, page 389, is an article or 
letter on “‘Bala Sagiut andPCarakorum," referring to a “brochure of Professor 
V. Grigoreif, on the TCh ans of Turkistan, who quotes the Chronicle of “Der¬ 
vish Akhmed Effendi” [probably meant for Darwesh Ahmad Afandt,—there is 
no such a name as Akhmed] from a Turkish translation, in which it is said that 
“The capital of their dominions was at first the city of Balasagun, but after¬ 
wards Bukhara and Samarkand. They began to rule over Mavrennahr in the 
year 383 (993 A.D.), and their dynasty came to an end in 609 (1212 A.D.). 
Their main possessions were : I. Bala Sagun, which was their capital, situated 
at the beginning of the 7th climate in 102° of Long, and 48” of Lat., not far 
from Kashghar, and considered from of old the old boundary city of Turkis¬ 
tan ; 2. Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate in 120° of Long, and 
45° of Lat.; it is also called Ardukend, &c,; 3. Khotan, in the most distant 
part of Turkistan, Long. 170°, and Lat. 42°; 4. JParakorum; 5. Tarazs 
6 . Faralf: all three important cities." 

This statement is tolerably correct, according to the Oriental geographers, 
with a few exceptions. They could. not possibly have begun to reign over 
Mawara.-un-Nahr in 383 H., because “the Great Stan” did not take pos¬ 
session permanently of Bukhara until the nth month of 389 H., up to which 
time, the Samanis ruled over Mawara-un-Nahr [See page 52 of this trans¬ 
lation]. 

In no histories, however, that I have met with, and they are not a few, is 
such a statement made as that, “at first, the city of Bala Sagun [What has the 
“Effendi Akhmed’’ done, with the g^ in the name Bilasa-ghXin? He is not 
likely to have written it M’ith simple g any more than he would write Ahmad 
with M,] was the capital.” and afterwards Bukhara and Samr^and. Bilasa- 
ghun continued to be the capital of a branch of the family up to 522 H., when it 
was given up to the Kara- Kh ita-is. The Afrasiyabi began to reign centuries 
before 383 h. Without referring at all to pre-Muhammadan times, we find a 
Turk dynasty, the ruler of which is styled Kh akan. as the Afrasiyabi kings are 
also sometimes called, at Samrhand and Bukhara when the ’Arabs first crossed 
the Jihiin, and they are, doubtless, one and the same. The first we hear of 
them in Muhammadan times is during the period of the early ’Arab governors 
of Mawara-un-Nahr, previous to the time of the ^’ahiris and Samanis, but the 
earliest date mentioned is about the year 53 or 54 H., when Muhallab made a 
raid on Bu kha ra. In 77 H., the people oi the Sughd of Samrkand are men¬ 
tioned, and their Malik, Tarkkun by name. Inroads were made into Far- 
ghanah by the ’Arabs in 87 H., and a treaty was entered into with the Turks. 
In III H., the Turks issued from the tracts north of Bukhara and Samrkand, 
and invaded Kh urasan, but the Ktpakan of the Turks was routed by Junaid. 
Soon after, the Kha ]can again returned with a great army, and the ’Arab Amtr 
of Samrkand had to render aid to Junaid, but nothing decisive was effected. 
Then followed the rise of Abu-Muslim, when the tracts east of the Jtkun were 
little thought of, the rise of the Jahiris and SSmints followed, who forced the 
Turks back from Mawara-un-Nahr, but, in 367 H., Sk^tB^-ud-Danlah, the 
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on the bank of the Ji^iun, and the confines of Balkh. 


1 -lak EliSn of the Turks, entered Mawaia-un-Nahr, as already stated in the 
account of them. In no history is Bilasa-yhun mentioned as their tapUal, but 
¥^Sllghar is constantly referred to as such. Ahmad, the first of the Slmiuifs 
[See page 28J, who died in 261 H., held FarghAnah, Shash, and Isianj&b— 
most of the people of which were QJiuzz, and Kh alj Turks, who had embraced 
the MusalmSn faith—together with KSshghar and Turkistan to the frontier of 
Chin, and this shows where some- of the Turk tribes were located at that 
period. In 280 H., Isma’il, Samanf, made a raid upon the country of the 
Turks, took their chief town, the name of which, unfortunately, is not men¬ 
tioned, and carried off great booty and a vast number of captives ; but it 
appears that, the more the Samants turned their attention to Shurasin, the 
stronger grew the Turks beyond the Sfhnn. On disturbances arising in the 
Samaii} empire, from the time of Amir Nuh, the IXth of that dynasty, the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks began to meditate conquests in Mawara-un-Nahr, and, 
in 383 H., the son and successor of the I-lak Kh an—Abu-Musa-i-Harun, the 
Bugltra Kh an — determined to attack Bukhara. 1 >ut he did not retain possession 
of it. Three sovereigns of the Samiini dynasty reigned after 3^7 H. The 
former date was about seven years after the widow, Alan-^uw^ gave birth to 
the “ sons of light.” 

It is amusing to read the various theories put forth with regard to the site 
of Bilasa-ghun, and the derivation of its name. 

In the Geographical Magazine for June, 1874, we are told, in a paper by 
Mr. Robert Michell, who quotes M. Paderin, that “ Bela-sagun,” as he styles 
it, is indifferently called Kara-Korum, Kara-Kherem, Kara-Kuram, and Kara- 
Khelin, and that, “by Muhammadan writers, it is called Urdu Balik (D’Ohs- 
son, Hist, des Mongols, t. l, p. 76) or Belasagun, now written [by whom ?] 
Balgasun, which M. Seinenof explains is only a title.” 

This may be dismissed as simple nonsense. Bilasa-ghiin and l^ara-^uram 
are totally distinct places. 

In the same for July, 1874, p. 167, Colonel Yule, C. B., referring 

to the above, says “That Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol Bal- 
ghassun, or ‘city or royal residence,’ as is intimated in the same passage, 
seems highly probable,” but he thinks that it is “greatly to be questioned” 
whether “Belasaghun was the same as Karakoram.By the story Bela¬ 

saghun should lie somewhere between these (the Caspian, Aral, and Jaxartes) 
and Imil,” &c. 

Who is the authority that “Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol 
Balghassun ” is not mentioned, nor do I think any Eastern author will be found 
to contain such a statement for reasons 1 shalf mention farther on. . 

In the next month’s Geographical Magazine Mr. Michell again informs us 
that the correct version of the previous quotation is taken-from M. Semenof’s 
Russian edition of part of Ritter’s as follows :—“Muhammadan writers 
call this ancient capital of the Turks [Korin, or Kholin, or Kara-Korum] 
Ordu-Balig [D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols] or Belasagun [Balgassun], which, 
however, is only its title.” 

I certainly should like to know the name of any Mu^iammadan atilhor who 
has made such an astounding assertion. 

Farther on Mr. Michell says : “ In conclusion, I would .suggest that Pinjan, 
near Turfai), which is, too, situated near a lake [But who says the capital of 
the i-lak Khan, the Afrasiyabi Malik, was near a lake?] may be the ancient 
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Tirmid, A.mud,* Tal-|j:an, Guzarwan [also Juzarwan] and 

* Probably Amui, or Amutah, a town on the banks of the Jt^tun, a place 
frequently mentioned in history,, and which gives the name of Amu, Amun, or 
Amufah to the river JibUn, which separates Kh urasan and I-rin from Turan 
and Turkistan, the signification of which words are, full, replete, running over, 
full to the brim. 

The inroads of Ij^ai^-SJIlita-ts into Kh urasan refer to the time of the 
TCh wamimt rulers, particularly Suljw Shah. See note page 245. 


Balga.sun {Balga meaning “guarded refuge,” and .SiuM being, perhaps, an 
objective case, and derive<l from Su, water,” &c. 

Such a situation for Bilasa-ghun is scarcely possible. 

In the next number of the Geographical Magatine, for September, 1874, 
Colonel Yule again writes, referring to the above, “ Balghasun is a Mongol 
word apparently meaning city ” (perhaps “ walled city,” but I have no access 
to a dictionary), and, in a foot-note, adds: “It is, I presume, a derivative 
from Baligk. Asun one sees in a common Mongol termination, but I do not 
know its force.” 

We are not informed who says “ Balghasun ” is a Mongol word, but con¬ 
sidering that we only hear of it through the Musalman writers, who give us 
the account of the Gur Khan, and the battle between the Sul{an of Shwarazm 
and the ]^ara-Sltita-ts, and before the irruption of the Mughals, is it likely 
to be “a Mongol word”I It appears also to have been entirely overlooked 
with regard to these theories, that the Mugbds did not dwell in cities, towns, 
or houses, but in felt tents. 

Asun is certainly a Mughal, or Turkish name, as in 7^-Ir Asun who was 
chief of the Orhar Marktt tribes, and some others. 

I shall have something more to say respecting ^ara-]^uram under Oktae 
^’an’s reign. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, of the late Kasbghur Mission, informs us that 
“Balasaghun,” is “the Kubaligh of the Moghol” 1 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in the Geographical Alagazhu, for December, 1874, 
p. 389, is quite correct in supposing that Bilasa-ghun is not a Mughal name, 
but it certainly does not come from Persian "'tala," upper, as he supposes, 
because the second letter in that Persian word is alif—\ —71)—whilst the second 
letter in —also written with J— k —for ^gh —which is pronounced, 

according to the vowel points mentioned in explanation of it—B ilasa-ghOn— 
is Idm —J—and, without doubt, this place was a long way west of Ifara- 
I^uram, and more to the south. 

Colonel Yule, in “a note” to Mr. E. Schuyler's “letter,” says, Juwaine’s 
expression as given by D’Ohsson conveys the impression that the name 
“ GubaUk” was given to the city by the “ Mongols” of the “ Chiughiz age,” 
and that “ Balghasun ” alone could not have been the earlier natne of the 
city, meaning as it does merely “city,” and that “Gubalik ” may be a clerical 
error for Armalih, and may indicate Cobalek (or Gubalik) was the same as 
Almalig," &c. 

It is very certain that the Mughals called Bilasa-gbun Ghu-BMlV or Ballgb 
with the guttural gh, and and ^being interchangeable—j* or — 

and the Juwaini says so as well as many others, but neither “Gubalik,” 
“Armalik,” “Cobalik,” nor “Balghasun.” Bilasa-ghun was certainly its 
previous name, and by no other was it known, according to the histories avail- 
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GJiarjistan, as far as the frontier of ^ur. All Mawara-un- 


able, until the Mughals gave it a name among themselves, but I look upon the 
Mughal name as merely a by-uame. The city did not lose its previous name 
in consequence of this by-name, but it is scarcely mentioned after its sack by the 
army of the last Gfir Khan, and it was subsequently destroyed by the Miighals 
at the time of the Qhi ngiz Khau’-s irruption into Islam. TTie meaning 
assigned to Qha by Oriental writers is “good,” “fine,” “pleasant,” &e.,-and 
Baligh signifies “city”—as High-Baligh, Khan-Baligii, Mau-Bali gh. and the 
like, but Ghii alone does not mean “good r/^,” “fine nor “beautiful 

firy.” 

Mr. H. H. Howorth has been writing voluminous articles lately on “ Avlie 
Ata,” the “Khaia Khitais,” “ Balasagun,” and other kindred subjects, but, 
to judge from them, he appears to change his opinions, as well as his projjer 
names, with each fresh one. 

In the Geographical Afagaziuc, for July, 1875, P- 217, he writes with reference 
to “Balasagun” that “Gu-Balik” is \>'co\ 3 a.h\y the literal translation oi "city 
on the Chu,” and he follows one of the writers just referred to, and says that 
“Balasagun” [all three writer mentioned spell the word differently, it will 
be observed] “ merely means city,'' and that “ Balasagun is a wholly indefinite 
term.” In this last opinion I do not by any means agree with him. What 
more definite name is required I cannot conceive : it is as definite as Samr^and 
or BuUiara. But in what tongue does *‘< 7 «.Balik” mean only “city”? 
This is diametrically opposed to Colonel Yule’s theory. 

In the Geographical Magazine, for December, 1875, p. 378, Mr. Howorth 
makes a very “ bold guess ” indeed “thatKayalik is no other than Go-balig 
[w] Le. Beautiful City," and so—as he states above that “Balasagun,” which 
is “a wholly indefinite name,” and “ only means city,” is “Gu-Balik ”—Bilasa- 
ghun and K^yalik must, consequently, be one and the same place, while, on 
the very same page, K^yalij^, the existence of which is undoubted, long before 
the K^ra-^tij;a-is were heard of in that part, is supposed to be "a city or 
town of their foundation.” In the map to his book, “ The Mongols Proper," 
however, “Bilasaghun” and “Kabalik (KayaJikj” are some 500 miles apart I 

On that same page it is also said that Kayalik is no doubt compounded of 
the well known Turkish particle baligh or town, but in the J. R. As. Soe., 
vol. viii., part ii., p. 275, he writes : “The site of Balasaghun has been much 
debated. It was the capital of the ancient Turkish Khans of Turkistan. .... 
It merely means city." 

Again, in the J. R. As. Soc., p. 277, we have : "Another important town 
of the Kara Khitaes was Kayalik or Kabalik .... which name is not impro¬ 
bably a corruption of Kobalik or Kabalik,” and, “ the present Russian station 
of Kopal ” is supposed to be its site. 

In the same paper, page 267, “BLsh-balig” is said to mean “six courts,” 
which consisted of “ru towns,” but what authority exists for this last state¬ 
ment is not said. At pages 6 and 2l of his "Mongols Proper" we are 
informed that “Urumtsi” is “Bishbalig," and in the map prefixed to it we 
have “Bishbalig (Urumchi);” but at page 737 it is stated that “ Piechipali is 
no doubt Bishbalig,” and at page 165 it is “ Bish Balig, the capital of Uigtuia.” 

Another writer says the word signifies "five towns," which is correct, toriiifi, 
in Turkf, means five. 

The “Afrasiab dynasty” is also believed, by Mr. Howoi:th, “to be a 
mistake,” in reference to the Khgn« of Turkistfln [whom I have, I think* 
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Nahr, Farghanah, and Khwarazm, and some parts of 


shown to be substantially palpable sovereigns], contrary to every Mu^mmadan 
vuriter, who has written on the subject, without exception, although, in another 
place [Geog. Mag. for July, 1875, p. 217], we have “the desceiulant of 
Afrasiab, who was deprived of his title of Khan, leaving him only that of ‘ Ilk 
Turkan 1 ’ ” 

In another place this very “Ilk” IQian, or “Ilk Turkan,” is said to be 
“one of the Lion Khans—I.ion lloei or Lion Uighurs of Visdelu, whose 
northern capital was Almaligh, a well knotvn city in the middle age history of 
Central Asia, which is said to mean City of Apples ” [there is no baligh, how¬ 
ever, in the word], but in what tongue is not said. ... “ It is fixed on the 

site of the modem [!] city of Old Kuldja, on the river Hi,” but who fixed it is 
not said. In Col. Walker’s last'Map (1875) Kuldja figures as Hi I 

A line or two after we have, “ I have no doubt, therefore, that it was its 
chief [the chief of Almaligh], the Lion Khan of the Uighurs,” &c., . . . the 
metropolitan city of the Lion Khans,” &c., &c. See No.s. IX. and X. of that 
dynasty, note to page 905. 

Page 277, of the same paper, the writer sayr :—“The deposed Khan of Turkis- 
tan had his seat of empire at Samarkand,” it was at “ Bilasagun ” before, and, 
just above, p. 269, “Almaligh” was “the metropolitan city”; and, by way 
of improving this, at page 272, I find that “At Khan” [At Khan—the 
ICara-Shita-t, who, with Baniko of Taraz, fought the battle with Sultan 
Sanjar] “is probably the dispossessed Khan of Turkistan,” his “Ilk Khan,” 
and, at p. 282, that “the old royal race of the Turkish Sultans of Turkistan 
still held subordinate authority at Samrkand ”11 In no History is the chief of 
Bil^-ghun ever styled Sultan, which was the title of the head of the 
Afrasiyab! dynasty. 

So the upshot of all this is that the Afr^iyabt dynasty is “ a mistake,” and 
yet tjiey are said to have reigned at three different capitals—Bilasa-ghun, 
AlmMigb, and Samrkand, and also to have “held sway at Kashgar,” to be 
“descendants of Afrasiab,” also “Lion Uighurs” [I-ghurs], and of “the 
old royal race of Turkish Sultans,” and yet also “Karluks.” What a 
tissue of mistakes and inconsistencies have wc here 1 See also the note on 
Koahluk farther on. 

I have already alluded to some of these statements in my account of the 
Afr^ij^bt dynasty. 

Mr. Howorth’s latest iiieoxy [Geog. Mag. July, 1878] is that ” Kenchak,” 
which Mr. Schuyler has “ identified ” with Merke, “ seems to mark the site of 
the famous capital of the Kara Khitai, Halasaghun, which has been the 
subject of much controversy 1 ” 

With respect to the situation of Almaligh, I have found some scanty 
p^iculars, which fix its position tolerably clearly. On the occasion of 
Timur’s moving into Mughalistan from SamrVand, in 791 h., he crossed the 

Sihun at Taah-Vand, and reached the Issi-Kol——L e. Issigh-Kol 

JjS"^ 1 —where he Was joined by the troops which, had moved from Andigan 
thither. Having remained there for a time to perfect his arrangements, the 
force set out by the ' UUah or Pass of Arjatu or Irjatu, plundering and 
slaughtering the enemy on both sides of its route, until, having passed 
Almaligh, it crossed the river Ilih—zjl—by swimming its horses, and 
reached the ^ara-tal, Ac., and no river Chu is at all referred to. The ^ra- 
river rises about twenty or twenty-five miles west of Alten-imel [the AlUm 
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Khurasan also, used to send them tribute; and, upon 

I-mil ?] of Col. Walker’s map, in Lat. 44° lo', Long. 78° lO', and falls Into the 
Tin-ghiz, or Din-ghiz, or Lake Balkash- So Almaligh is to be looked for, or 
rather its site, to the Tivj/ of the river-Ilih, and nearer Almati than “New 
Khulja.” 

In looking for sites of such places,' it appears to me that sufficient allowance 
Is not made for the physical changes which may have taken place during six 
centuries. In one great tract of country, in particular, as I shall presently 
show, a vast desert has existed for some centuries, where, previously, many 
flourishing cities stood; but the sites even of the cities of Bilasa-^un, i^ayalik, 
Bish-baligh, and Almaligh, were entirely unknown upwards of three centuries 
since. Landmarks have disappeared, and hence people look elsewhere than in 
this desert for lost cities, in many instances. I may also again mention here 
.that our author’s l^abalik—jliJ—at page 134 is incorrect. The. copyists of 
the different Af^S. wrote w* for —and such an error has occurred in other 
Histories than his carelessly copied. The city’s name is properly accord¬ 
ing to other authorities, and the place certainly lay soutli of the Ulugl) Tagh. 
or Thianshan mountains, but near them. 

I will now give a few particulars as to what the Muliammadan authors, 
and some old travellers say, respecting the geography of the parts herein 
referred to. 

In Astley’s Collection Bigh-Baligh——is said to be 26“ W. of Pekin, 
and rather more than 44° N. of the equator, and about a degree N. of Turffin 
—while l^ara-ljjiiuram is said to I>e 10° W. from Pekin, and about the 
same distance as Bish-Baligh N. of the line. The 1 -ghur country formerly 
seems to have included the provinces of Turfan and ]£bamil, or at least the 
middle portion near Turfan, within eight or nine leagues of which was their 
capital called llo-chcw by the Chinese, but, as previously mentioned, the moun¬ 
tain [range], of Kara-Kuram was about the centre of it. Whether Ho-chew is 
Bish-Baligh—which was a well known place long after the Mughal invasion— 
or whether the last was another capital to the N. of Turfan, as Gaubil men¬ 
tions, is difficult to say. The I-ghurs were masters of a portion of thi 
adjacent parts of Tattary to the sources of the Irtish mid Mount Altai [Altan 
mountains], as were the Karghiz. 

Abu-l-Fida says Bilasa-ghun is near Farab or Utrar—a totally different 
place fronv Far-yab in the territory of Balkh, but Abu-l-Fida blunders often. 
The authors quoted in Astley say the correct name is Yalasa-ghun. or “ Good 
Town,” not Bil^a-ghun, and that B and Y in the Arabic are easy to mistake. 
This is true, but the mistake here is their own. Bilasa-ghun is also said to be 
“still in existence [its ruins?] in Little Bukharia—Kichik Bukhara, or the western 
part of the Kashghar territory, as at present constituted—near the borders of 
the Greater Bukharia and the country of the ^alima]^s, and one of the principal 
entrances on that side into Great Bukharia.” Others again say that it was 
near Kasllgh^r, as Darwesh Ahmad, quoted by Prof. Grigoreif, also says, and 
some, more to the N., near Utrar or Farab, in Turkistan. 

Others again seem to consider that the town which appears in some maps as 
“ Turkistan ”—a very unusual, and 1 think impossible name for either a town 
or city, but not for a country—is no other than Bilasa-ghun. but this cannot be 
right. I shall have something to say about this town of “ Turkistan” farther 
on Some call the former place “ Tuian which gives name to the country.” 

That portion of the Great Desert of Kob, or Shamo. W. of the l^ra Muran 
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several occasions, they had made captive and carried off 
Musalmans from those tracts. 

or Hohang-Ho, is said to be called Kaia-Ehitae—because the Khita-fs 
dwelt so long in that part, and herein the empire of the Kin, or 
Western Lyau of the Chinese writers, appears to have been foundetl. It is 
farther cast and farther south than what appears in some recent maps as 
“ Karakhitai.” 

Another writer plainly states that “Farab is a city of Turkistan 
filinrib , i, e. Chaj or Tash-lfand and Uilasa-ghun, both of which are cities of 
Turkistan, and that it is the name of the territory likewise in which it is 
situated,” and, farther, that the word signifies “ lands culiivalcd by artificial 
irrigation by means of rivers or kartus —subterranean canals—in distinction to 
lands irrigated naturally by rain.” According to this, Bilasa-^un must be 
looked for to the northward of Tash-V^md. 

It may also be well to mention what the Oriental geographers mean by 
the term Mavvara-UN-Naiir, the Great Bukharia of old European writers 
and travellers. The term is neither “equivalent to Doub,” nor to “ Mesopo¬ 
tamia,” but simply “that which is beyondriver,” i. e. the Jihun, Amuiah, 
or Oxus—7>-<ww-Oxus. It has the territory of Tash-Vand on the N., Balkb 
on the S., Khwarazm on the W., Fargianah on the E., and SamrVand is its 
capital. 

“ FarojiAnah, which is the name of a country [not of the city of Sio^and 
as it is made to appear in Col. Walker’s map], is bounderl on the W. by 
SamrVand and its rlistrict, E. by Kas.hg]!iar, S. by the Kohistan of Barlakb- 
Slian, and, although the parts bounding it to the N., previous to the ninth 
century of the H., were in a flourishing condition, and contained places such 
as Almaligh ——Alamatu or Almatu—yUll—and Bank!——other¬ 
wise Taraz—[no Btlasa-gliun is referred to], yet now, through the passage 
of the Ozbaks, it has Iwcomc desolated. Tlie river Sihun, also called the 
Ab-i-Khujand, flows through it, enters Turkistan, and becomes lost in the 
sands.” There is no mention wliatever made of the ’Aral Lake or Sea in the 
works I am quoting. 

“In the territory of Farghanah there are seven large and small cities, five 
toihe S., and two to the N. of the .Sihun:—I. Andigan [Andijan of the 
’Arabs], a very strongly fortified place ; 2. tJall ; 3 - Marghanian [sic — 
Marghilan of the maps], seven farsakhs W. of Andigan; 4. Khujand, N. of 
which is a mountain called Mu^al-Tagh in which much Jtriizah and other 
valuable things are found ; S- Akhshi, on the N. side of the Sihun [the Aksi 
of maps], which, with the exception.of Andigan, is the largest place in 
Far^.mah; 6. Shash, a very old place, now [old] Tagh-Vand. It is also 
called Chach and Chaj [incorrectly Jaj]; 7. Oz-gand.” Kho^and is not 
mentioned, it being a comparatively modem place. 

Farghanah, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, are all separate territories. 

“Turkistan is mostly in the sixth climate, including Farab, a small 
territory, the chief town of which is called Guzar—; but some say it is the 
name of a city above Shash or Chaj, and near unto Bilailsa-ghun— 

This other form of writing the name of this famous place—Biladsa-^iun— 
might plausibly be supposed to be from bilAd, only it is the plural form of 
bcUad, which means city, town, country. 

JUND, or, correctly, Jand, was once a great city, but it has been in ruins 
for over 300 years. 
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With the exception of the Suites of Qhur and Bamian, 


Theterritoryof Kasiichar is bounded N. by the mountains of Mughalistan 
[the Ulugh-Tagb of the Turks—See note on the Turks, p. 875, and Thianshan 
of the maps], out of which several rivers flow. Its W. boundary is also a 
range of mountains which shoot out from the mountains of Miighalistan 
towards the S. —Bilaur [also written Billaur] Tagi—the name of which range 
does not require “ to be abolished,” since it has been known from the time of 
’Abd-ullah-i- Kh urdadbih down to ]^ughhaii Kh atak. Afghan, and to modem 
times—and from these also issue fivers which flow from W. to E.; and the 
whole of the country of Kashghar and Kh iitan lies at the skirts of these two 
ranges of mountains. The E. and S. boundary is a great sahra or steppe—a 
plain, not naturally a desert—which is wholly jungle and wildetness, and 
hillocks of moving sand. In ancient times there were several cities in this 
tract, the names of three of which arc Katak or Katuk—elf^Tur— -jy —and 
Lob-Kajal—JiT’vji—probably Lob-Katal, between Turfan and Kh utan ; but 
they have been all buried in the sands. There was another called Fulad-Sum— 
^ —but its fate is not recorded. It was a well-known place in the Chin giz 
Kh an’s time. 

YArkand, in former times, was a great city, but it had greatly decayed, 
and was becoming desolate, when Mirza Abu-Bikr made it his capital. It 
soon after had i2,ooo gardens in and around the city, which was .surrounded 
by a wall thirty cubits high. The people of this part of the territory are 
[when the author wrote] divided into four classes, the Tuman, cultivators or 
peasantry, the ^udltn, or soldiery, the i-ma[rs, or nomads, and the officials. 

Khutan was one of the most celebrated of cities and territories, “but of 
that rose, naught but the thorn remains at present.” ’Abu-l-Fida says it was 
a city of the i*ghurs. In former times, before the desert just mentioned 
approached so near it. Chin could be reached in fourteen days, the whole way 
was inhabited and cultivated, and one or two persons could pass to and fro 
with safety, without being obliged to join Rafilahs, but now [when the author 
wrote], on account of the KalimaVs—Europeanized “Kalmuks”—the route is 
closed, and that which is now followed is 100 stages. Vast quantities of 
yas^b or yashm, also called bejdJah —jade or jasper—is found in the rivers of 
Xaabghar and ]^utan, and in those territories also the camel of the desert, 
which may be tamed, and the ku,(ds^ iofas, or zbaj»-gdu [the Bos Grunniens. 
See page 68, and note ^]. 

The territory of Kashshar [Little Bukharia] appears the same precisely as 
that called Mangali-Suyah—J d.—which signifies “towards or facing 
the sun—sunny-side ”—kjj vkiT—the boundaries of which are thus given. 
“On the N. Issigb-Kol, S. Jiijan——and Sarigh-i-I-ghur—^yiii 
E. Kosan—and Tarbokor or Tarbogor^jJ^b, and W. Sam-gliar— 

|.L.—and JaVashman or Jafg^shman—This tract contains several 
cities, the greatest of which are Kasbghar and Khutan. Oz-gand, Akhstkat or 
Aklistsak, Andigan, At-pashi, A]f-su, and Kosan.” This' may be considered 
the territory peculiar to the Afrasiyabi Maliks before they again obtained 
possession of Samr[cand and Bukhara on the downfall of the Samants. 

An account of Kaibghar and other places on the Sihun, written by me some 
twenty years since, will be found in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatie Soeiety 
for 1857. At that period a Chinese Jan-Jang or Governor General resided at 
Kourah near Ilth. 

I now return to the history of the Gur Kh ans. 
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who used not to submit to them, all the rest of the Maliks 


■Some say the first of this, dynasty as.sumed the title of Gur iniati before 
DiJlsa-ehun was given up to him by the Afiasiyabt Shan, but, certainly, it was 
not conferred upon him by Musalmans. Its assumption is said to have taken 
place in 522 h, [a.d. 1128], at which time Muhammad Shan [Ahmad of 
some writers], who bore the title of Arsalan Sh^n, ruled over MawarS-un- 
Nahr. See No. XVII. of the Afrasiyabl dynasty, who, certainly, i* not the 
person referred to as surrendering his sovereignty and capital to the Gur Shan; 
and, from what follows, and what I have already stated, it is proved beyond a 
4loubt, that there were several petty dynasties of Afrasiyabt Shans in TurkisUln, 
besides the rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr. 

Alft says that, at the period when the RaiB- Kh ita-ts fought with Sultan 
Sanjar, the territories of Turkistan, namely, Kashghar, Bilad-saghun, Tarar, 
Kh utan. and other parts besides, were in the possession of great Shans, who 
were Turks, who accounted themselves of the lineage of Afrasiyab, and 
descendants of Saluk Sarachar. and that, at that time, all had become 
converts to Isl 3 m. 

The Gur Shan, having assumed the sovereignty over the Afrasiyabt Amtr of 
Bilasa*ghun and his territory, now despatched Sh.ibnahs [Intendants] into 
different provinces and districts, and, after a time, his dependants and followers 
increasing, and growing still more flourishing,, and their cattle fat [f/V in MSS.], 
reduced the Rankulis to subjection, despatched an army towards “ Kash^iar 
and Kh utan of Turlrist 5 n, and subjected those territories.” The S^rliighs are 
also mentioned, but another division of that great tribe, not included in the 
one mentioned as being located on the eastern frontier of Arsalan Span's 
dominions, ap|3ears to have moved, or to have been forced, farther south-west; 
for, about this period, or perhaps a short time previously, this portion of them 
had worsted the Gh uzz. and expelled them from their former pasture-lands, and 
compelled them to enter Ch aghnanian and iEh^tl, the plural form of which 
word, JQiatlan, is also applied to that district or tract of country [but lUlutlan 
is incorrect: the first vowel is fath, not ^ammaK\, and it is also called Kol-i-Ab, 
which is a dependency of Rada khsh an. and famous for its beautiful damsels 
and fine horses. See note *, page 374, and note •, page 423. 

Subse ^uently the Gur despatched a great army towards the territory 

of the l[Cirkiz to take vengeance for the treatment he ^d suffered there, and 
was taken possession of. From thence the Gur EJxan’s forces were 
despatched towards the territory of Fargbanah or Andfgan and Mawara-un-Nahr. 

The situation of the land or territory of Shirkbtz, or IgTirktz, or l^irak^z, 
as it is also written, has been a puzzling subject hitherto, but its situation is 
apparent here, more particularly if we take the description along with what is 
stated in the MasAlik WA MamALIK, and in Ibn-Haukal. Speaking of 
China, the former work says:—“ If one desires to proceed from the east [Cb^n] 
towards the west, by the country of the Naemans, the territory of Kbir^lz, 
the Taghar-i-Ghtizz [see note on this subject farther on], and KimAk 
towards the sea, it is a journey of nearly four months. . . . The country of 
Tibbat lies between the land of Khirlrhtz and the kingdom of Cb^n. Cb^n 
lies between the sea, the land of the Qbnzz and Tibbat,” &c., &c. 

The Sultins of MAwark-un-Nahr, "who were tho father and sratutfxtJicr 
of SultAn 'UgmSa of the AfrSsiyAbl dynasty, also laid their heads npbii the 
line of the Gur Kha n’s commands, and became his tributaries.” See tile 
dynasty of the Afi^ijAbt Maliks, Nos. XIX. and XXIII. 

3 N 2 
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of the confines had become subject to that race. On two 


In 534 H. [A.D. 1137, but th« Jtlmi’-at-Tawar!kll, contrary to several 
others, says in 536 H.], his troops defeated Sult&n Sanjar on the frontiers of 
Samr^and, as already recorded at page 154; but, since that was written by 
me, I have elsewhere found some further particulars respecting that defeat 
which clear up so completely a most obscure passage in our author’s account 
there given, that I must relate them here. The identical passage in our author 
referred to is as follows. ‘' After a great part of his [Sanjar’s] rei^ had elapsed, 
a body of people from Rhm-Ehit^e, from Tamgb&j [see Afifisiyabt Malik, No. 
XXI.], and the dependencies of Chin, entered the coniines of I^a-l^uiam of 
Tnrkist&n, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to asign them grazing lands; and, 
with the Sultan’s permission, they took up their quarters' on those confines, 
in Bilasa-ghun, l^bali^ [IpiialfV—jJV is the correct name], and Almilllr, 
and made those parts their grazing grounds. ” 

In an article by Mr. H. H. Howqrth, entitled ** The Northern Erontagers 
of China: The Kara Khitai,” in the yovrnal Ro. As. Soc. for April, 187^ 
p. 271, the above passage from this Translation is quoted, and its writer adds, 
referring to our author, “The latter author is mistaken in supposing that 
Turkistan was then subject to Sanjar,” &a Now, considering that Mr. 
Howorth is wholly dependent on foreign translations for his information on 
these matters, such a statement on his part, to say the least of it, is pre¬ 
sumptuous. I need scarcely mention to those who can read the eastern His¬ 
torians for themselves, that every author who tias written on the subject in the 
Persian language agrees with our author, even the “great Raschid” himself, 
respecting Sultan Sanjar’s suzerainty over the parts in question, as well as to 
his father's and grandfather’s suzerainty likewise. 

“When their progeny became very numerous, during the Suljws reign, 
they rebelled agrdnst his authority, and fought a battle against him. T^tko 
of nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 

Blita-ts. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inaction, and enervated 
by protracted ease and luxury, were unable to cope with or stand before the 
enemy, and were overthrown ; ... he [the Sultan] concluded a peace with 
them, and the pasture-lands of Turkistan and BilasS-ghun. along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left in the hands of the 
invaders.” 

The particulars I refer to, tending to throw light on the above, are, that, 
when Sultan Sanjar proceeded to Samr^and and dethroned Mubammad [No. 
XVIII. of the Afr 3 siyabis], a part of the I^am-Shit^'ts bad a yurat or 
camping ground in that part—on thq. frontier—the tracts assigned them by the 
Sultan in former years, for our author is, by no means, mistaken, as the author 
of “ Mongols Proper ” imagines, in stating that Sanjar’s authority extended as 
far as the confines of'Turkistan, for his being at SamrVand, on this occasion, 
proves it, and, moreover, as mentioned at page 133, the Maliks of Turkistan, 
and the Afrasiyabi Amtrs submitted to the authority of Alb-AisalSn, 
Sanjar’s grandfather. Some of the Sul^n’s Amirs persuaded him that 
this was a good opportunity for seizing their flocks and herds, <md driving 
out altogether these Ipira-Sihita-ts, whom they accused contumacy. They 
implored the Sultan’s mercy, and offered, tluough those Amtrs, to present 
5000 horses, 5000 camels, and 50^000 sheep, as a propitiatory offering to him 
to allow them to remain where they were. This was approved of by the 
Sultin, but, in the meantime, the chiefs of the tribes of those $arii-Sllit8*b 
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or three occasions, the forces of the sovereigns of Ghur. the 

[Sunkam and I*ni3. apparently] fled to the urdA of the Ghr Ehihi, ^hose power 
was a drag upon the Sultans of TurkisUtn [the Afr&siy&bt Maliks^ and- 
represented to him that the SulpUi of TThnrasan had become enfeebled by the 
infirmities of age, and that the affairs of that country had fallen into the hands 
of slaves and boys, and urged the Gur Kb an to wrest MHwaiii-un-Nahr and 
E^iuraskn out of their hands. He accordingly put his forces in motion, and 
Sultan Sanjar and his troops, despising them, moved to encounter them 
without concert or precaution, or caring for immensely superior numbers, 
thinking to overthrow them easily. Sanjar’s troops however^ who were but 
few in comparison with the enemy, were soon completely surrounded by the 
H^ia-Shit^'is, and Sultan Sanjar had to attempt to cut his way out with a 
body of 300 men. He succeeded, but he came out with only ten or fifteen 
remaining. In this affair 30,000 Musalmans were slain, and Taj-ud-Dtn 
Abu-l-Fath, Malik of Siji^tan and Ntmros, who, with the centre, maintained 
his ground to the last [see page 188] was taken'prisoner. The rest agrees 
with what our author has already stated under Sanjar’s reign. 

The Tartkh'i-Alft gives another account of the origin of the war between 
the Sidtan and (he Gur Khan. 

The Ipirjughiah families stationed on the frontier of Arsalkn Khan’s 
dominions had been harshly treated by him. He considered they multiplied 
too fast, and set overseers of his own over them to prevent them having inter¬ 
course with their wives. They endured this tyranny for a considerable time, 
nut knowing whither to fly. At last, grown despemte, on the arrival on the 
frontier, which it was their duty to guard, of an immense kajilah of traders 
and merchants, consisting of Turks, Khita-ls, and people from all parts to the 
eastward, they attacked the kafilak, and seized all the property and effects of 
the merchants composing it. They then made known to them that, if they 
desired to get their property restored to them, they must put them in the way 
of finding a place beyond Arsaldn Kh an’s dominions, provided with water and 
forage sufficient to'enable them to subsist, a$ they were resolved to stay no 
longer under his rule. The merchants told them they knew of a tract of 
country well provided with what they required, sufficient for the subsistence of 
ten times their number, and that it lay in the territory of Bilad-saghun in 
Turkistan. The ICarlughlah Turks, on this, restored the property of the 
merchants, seized their overseers, and, taking them along with them, made for 
the territory of Bilad-saghun, and there took up their quarters. 

They were, however, in constant dread of Arsalan Shan, until the Gur 
Kh an, who had, by this time, arrived in that part, entered into hostilities with 
the ruler of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and the S^l^Ehtah entered into 
combination with him. At this juncture, Arsalan S^n, as previously men¬ 
tioned, died, and Ulasan-Tigtn, who had been installed in his place by Sultan 
Sanjar, soon followed him. The sovereignty then devolved upon the Kh^an, 
Mahmud, son of Arsalan. Shortly after, the Gur Slvn, with a vast army of 
Shita-ts and Turks, numbering, it is said, 300,000 men, advanced into 
Mahmud’s territory, and began to annex it. The Gur Eh&n imposed one dinkr 
as a tax upon each house in every city he reached, but neither allowed his troops 
to enter the people’s dwellings, nor their cultivated lands, and did not farther 
molest them. To such of the Maliks of Mawara-un-Nahr as submitted, the 
Gur Kh an assigned a tablet of silver to be^ hung up at tire entrance of th^ 
palaces. See yournal Ro. As. Sot.., vol. v., for iSyc^ p. 09. 
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champions of which army were the Sipah-salar, Kha r-iam 

As previously mentioned, the ZhaV^n, Mahmud, was defeated, and, at his 
urgent prayer, Sultan Sanjar prepared to succour him. Sanjar Ls said to have 
taken six months to 'complete his arrangements, and, in the month of 2i-9ijjah, 
534 H., to have crossed the Jfliun with an army of 100,000 cavalry—an exag¬ 
gerated number—and moved towards SamrVand. Serving in his army were 
the Maliks of Sistan, QJiaznin, and Gh ur. and the l^akinis of Mazandaran. 

When Sanjar reached Samr^and Mahmud complained bitterly of the con¬ 
duct of the ^arlii^iah, and the Sultan resolved to chastize them first. On 
becoming aware of his intention, they sought the protection of the Gur Kh an^ 
who sent a letter to the Sultan demanding what crime was laid to the charge 
of the ^arlughiah. The Suljan’s reply, as may be imagined, was sufficiently 
haughty. The hostile forces, moved to encounter each other, and, after an 
olistinatc battle, the details of which have been already given, victory declared 
in favour of the Klx>ia-is, who were immensely superior in point of numl>ers ; 
arid the Sultan, having cut his way out with a few followers, fled to Tirmiz. 
The Walt of Ststan was taken prisoner [see page 188], and Amfr Riinaj, who 
had charge of the Sultan’s haram, and the whole of that establishment, were 
also made captive. 

It is stated in the Tartkh-i-Yafa’t, that nearly 30,000 Musalmans fell in this 
battle, and that among the slain were 4000 women. “ In some other His¬ 
tories it is also stated that, after the flight of the Suljan, the Turks and 
Khi|a-is poured Into the camp, and began to plunder. On tlieir approaching 
the part where the haram was, Turkan Khatun. the Sultan’s chief consort, 
and most of the wives of the Amirs, and the soldiery who acted a- their guanl, 
defended it against the infidels, and slew a vast number of them ; and it was 
only after 4000 women had fallen that the rest of the haram was captured, 
including Turkan Eliatun. The Gur Kh an left the females in charge of those 
of their own people who remained, and would not allow them to be interfered 
with. They were treated with honour and reverence, and, soon after, were 
sent back to the Sultan in Kh urasan. ” 

Mr. H. H. Howorth has not quoted my translation quite correctly [yournal 
R. As. Soc. Vol. viii. p. 272]. Nowhere- have I said that “ At Khan was 
in alliance with the chief of Kara Khitai.” In my note *, to page 154, I say 
“ Sanjar fought a battle with At Khan,” which, os my authority related it, 
refers to one of the leaders of the Gur Kha n’s forces. Most certainly At Kha n 
was not “the dispossessed Kh^’’ of Turkistan, nor was he the dispossessed 
chief of Bilasa-ghun, nor docs Rasbid-ud-Din, in his Jami’-ut-Tawartkh, 
anjrwhere state that the ruler of ^pira J^iilae adopted the title of Gur Kha n— 
not ‘'Ghur” SZ^n —“ after /Air great battle in 525 H.” because he says, [in 
the MSS. before me] that this battle took place in 536 H. [which began 5th 
August, A.D. 1141], while others make it one year, and some, two years 
earlier—534 h., a.d. 11 39-40, and 535, a.d. i 140-41. 

Amtr Ttmur, I also beg leave to say, never adopted the title of “Emir 
Timur Gur Khan,” for the very significant reason that the title of the ^arS- 
chief consists of two words while the word applied to Amtr 

Timur, which appears, to have misled Mr. Howorth, is one and is written 
—Gurgen, and in signification there is no connexion between them whatever. 

To return to my story. After having gained this great success, the Gur 
Khan overran great part of TurkistSn and MSwarll-un-Nahr, acquired pre¬ 
dominance over those countries, and made their rulers tributaries. He in- 
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and Mubammad-t-Khar-nak—on whom be peace 1 


creased his forces, and his war materials accumulated; and, shortly after, he 
despatched an army under the command of his general, Arbaz—^ 1 —[this 
name is also mentioned by our author ; “ Imuz" is not correct] towards the 
Ehwarazm territory, in order to sack and devastate the rustdi^s [a word par¬ 
ticularly applied'in Kbwarazm to villages or collections of huts or felt tents, 
in distinction from the words dih dnd jtaryah used in ’Iii]f and Khurasan]. 
His troops created great havoc, and Itsiz, Sultan of Khwarazm. despatched 
an envoy to the Gfir ]Q^n to sue for peace, and agreed to pay allegiance to 
him for the future, and a yearly tribute of 30,000 dinars, besides cattle, flocks, 
and other things. On this accommodation having been entered into, Atbaz 
retired; and soon after, in 537 H. [a.d. i 142-3], the Gur Khan died. He 
was of the Man! [Manichean] religion himself, but his wife was a Christian. 

It is stated in Alfi that he died in the month of Kajab of the following year. 

He was succeeded by liis wife, as no son remained to him, but some authors 
distinctly state that his daughter succeeded. To judge, however, from the 
events which followed, it is very improbable that the daughter then succeeded 
her father, because the name of the husband of the female sovereign who ruled 
so long is given, and it is scarcely probable that the Gur wife married 

again, without some mention of it being recorded, nor was it the custom, I 
believe, for widows to re-marry. 

The wife, whose name is not given, dying some time after her succession, 
but without any date being mentioned, was succeeded by the Gur Khan’s 
daughter, Konik or Konayik IOiAtOk, but whether the late sovereign was 
her mother has not transpired. The word is somewhat uncertain in some 
works, but I put the most trustworthy reading first upon all occasions, and 
that used by the majority of writers. It is written which, according to 
whether ^ or A be used, may be spelt in various ways, and which may 
be Koyunik,-and ^j^jJ^Kolun—but another author, in two copies of his work, 
has Komanik or Gomanik or Komanig or Gomanig—according as to 
whether the Tazt or ’Ajamt a> be meant 

In the seventh year of I-yal-Arsalan, Kh wArazm SbMi’s reign [557 or 
558 H.], because he was not punctual in the payment of his tribute, as 
stipulated by his father, his dominions were assailed by the Gur Kban’g forces. 
The Sultan sent forward, in advance, GTi3-tr Beg, the IQI^lugb, a native of 
Mawara-un-Nahr, with an advance force, towards the Amutah, but he was 
defeated and taken captive before I-yal-Arsalan could come to his support, 
and the latter fell sick t^nd returned to Kbwarazm where he died in the month 
of Rajab of the same year. 

On the death of I-yal-Arsalan, there were two claimants to the throne—his 
two sons, Jalal-ud-Din, Suljan Sbah^ and ’Jmad-ud-Din, Takigh Shan, who 
was the eldest son ; but he, not being sufficiently powerful to oust the former, 
who, with his mother—a strong-minded woman—was in possession of the 
capital, and being at that time absent in charge of the territory of Jaiid, which 
his father had taken from Kamal-ud-Din, Arsalan ^lan, son of Mahmud, and 
annexed, entered the territory of the third Gur Shun, and sought her help 
to recover his patrimony. She agreerl to aid him, on the stipulation that, on 
his being put in ixjssessioii of Kh warazm. he should pay over a certain amount 
of treasure, and a yearly tribute afterwards. 

A large army was accordingly despatched to support Sulj|an Takigh* nnd 
put him ill possession, under the coiniiiaiid of her husbeud, larma or Parniae, 
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—had caused the overthrow of the forces of KhitS. and, in 


by name,—U/ or ,/U,*— who conducted the aihdrs of her empire. In the 
jimi’-ut-Tawarikll he is styled Farmae A^dl. Sultan Shah and his mother 
fled, and Takish was put in possession of the capital, in Rabt’-ul-Akhif, 
568 H. [the end of December a.d. 1172]. 

It is evident, from this, that this female Gur Eha n must have reigned a 
considerable time, since she was, at this period, living, and lived for a con¬ 
siderable time, subsequently, for, not long after, the ^j^ara- Kh ita-f ruler sent to 
demand more tribute from Sultan Takish than had been previously stipulated, 
and, her envoy having behaved in a manner it was impossible to overlook, 
Takish put him to death, notwithstanding he was one of the most distinguished 
of the '^i ta.ts. 

On this, hostilities bixike out between Takish and. the Gur Shan, which the 
former’s brother, Sulpin Sha h, taking advantage of, left Gh ur. where he then 
was, and hastened to the presence of the Gur Shan, and sought assistance 
from her. This was in 569 H. Our author distinctly states that the Ghurfan 
Sult&ns treated Sul|Sn Shah with honour, but plainly refused to aid him 
against Takish with whom they were in alliance [see page 245, and also 
note *, page 239, para. 2}, and our author was certainly well acquainted with 
Gh urfan affairs generally. Mr. Howorth [Jbuma/ As. Sac ], in the article 
before referred to, quotes Visdelu, but, if Visdelu ever styled Mu'avyid-uu- 
DiN—which title signifies “The Aider of the Faith”—the ATnah-dAr, or 
Mirror-Bearer, by the impossible and meaningless names of " Umayyid i 
Aimakdur," the value of his authority is clearly indicated. 

The assistance sought by Sultan Shah was granted by her [the Gur Sh 3 n] in 
374-5 H. [a. D. 1178-9], and again Farmae was sent with an army, but the success 
was only partial. The particulars will be found in note *, page 239, and note •, 
page 246. According to the authorities from which I take this account, the 
female Gur Kh an now began to violate the laws and ordinances of the state, 
and to abandon herself to sensual desires, until matters went so far that the 
late Gur KhSn’s brother, and the chief men in the empire resolved to rid 
themselves'of her, and they put her to death along with her paramour. 

It is very evident, from this, that she must have reigned many years, for, 
from the date of the first Gur Khan’s death, viz. 537 H., to the year in which 
she rendered aid to Sultan Shah. 574-5 H., is no less than thiny-eight years 
nearly, and therefore, had this been his wife, she must have been a very old 
woman, and her desires must have cooled. It appears to me, therefore— 
although all the Musalman writers, without exception, mention but three 
persons, two males and a female, as- composing this dynasty, which lasted 
altogether ninety-five years, and has greater credit for its mighty power than 
it Ls entitled to—that the first Gur Kh an must have been succeeded first, by his 
wifc,.and then by his daughter, Konik or Konayik. The date of her l^ing 
put to death is not given, and, I fear, not to be discovered. Having put 
Kontk or Konayik Khatun to death, they [the chief personages in the empire] 
chose one of the tw'o brothers of the first Gur Khan, who were then alive, to 
succeed her, and the other, who was wont to embarrass and obstruct the affairs 
of the empire, was passed over. 

Some authors state that it was the brother of the late Gur Kha n—named 
Koman or Kuman—who accused her of living a dissolute life and thus brought 
about her destruction, and that he became the Gur Khan himself. 

On his—O'" K^***An— rtVy—becoming established in the sove- 
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[one of] those battles, the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam. had 

reignty, he sent out Sha^nahs [Intendants] into diflTerent parts, and appointed 
persons, with due discrimination, according to their different capacities, to 
various offices. 

Sulifin Takish. Kh warasm Shah, had, on his deathbed, enjoined his son 
and successor, on no account to embroil himself with the Gur Kh an if he 
desired to preserve the int^rity and safety of his dominions, because, he said, 
he was a strong barrier between very powerful enemies, which should by no 
means be broken down. This refers to the Chingiz Kha n, who, at this 
period, was becoming very powerful. When Sultan Muhammad, Shwarazm 
Shah, came to the throne, he Continued for some time to transmit the tribute 
regularly as before, and friendship, continued to subsist between him and the 
Gur Shan ; and, when Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhamraad-i-Sam, .Sultan of 
(xhur, became hostile to Sul^Sn Muhammad, and invaded his dominions in 
601 H., the Gur Kha n despatched 10,000 men to the. Sultan’s assistance under 
Baniko of Ta^ [see pages 474 to 481 for our author’s account of it] ; and 
before the gate of Andkbud [Indakhudl the Khita.ts fought an engagement 
with the Qhurts, and overthrew them. On this occasion, Sultan ’Usman of 
Samrhand, the last of the Afi^iyabts, was present, as a vassal, with the Ehita*l 
army : he had not, at that time, withdrawn his allegiance from the Gur Kha n. 

Now it was that Suljan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, being successful in 
all his .affairs, considered it time to throw off the yoke of the Gur El^n, to 
pay tribute to whom, as an infidel, he considered a blot upon his sovereignty, 
more especially since the insolence of the IptrS-Ehita-fs had reached such a 
pitch, that their envoy, who is styled Tonsht or TQnahf——and, by some, 
Tusht—~probaj3ly Taisht. was his title [See also page 733, and note at 
page 866], presumed to seat himself upmn the throne along with the Sultan. Me 
accordingly withheld the tribute for two or three years, and manifested great 
tardiness in paying it. At length, the Gur Kha n despatched, as his envoy, 
his Wazir, Muhammad-i-Tae —in some places wrritten Nae—^^li], and 

others, to demand payment, including ail arrears. 

When the Kara- Kh itii.t envoy reached Kh warazm [the site of this famous 
capital has for centuries been known as Organj-i-Kubri—— at which 
place the Russians have erected a fortress to protect theirtrade routes.” 
Kh twak. anglicized Khiva, as it appears in Col. Walker’s last map is not 
Shwarazm. What appears there as “Kunia Utganj,” correctly, Kuhnah— 
old, ancient—Organ],.is the place], the SuljiSn had made his preparations 
for an expedition into KhifcliaV: [our author, at page 254, says the Sultan’s 
mother was the daughter of Ifadr Kh an of Kbifcha]c—other authors style her 
tribe Orantan—but he does not refer, in the least, to this expedition ; and, 
at. page 260, calls the Gur Khw, by mistake evidently, IJIulij —unless 

^ulij was another of his titles, or an error for ^oman—of Shittie, whose 
general was Bantko of Tamz], and was unwilling, at the same time, to disobey 
His late father’s lait request, and, moreover, did not wish to give the ^ara> 
Khita-ts a pretext or an opportunity for molesting his dominions during his 
absence in EliifcbkV* wd>ile he felt it a disgrace even to acknowledge his liability 
to pay thb tribute. On this account he. did not open his lips on the subject, 
but left the affair in the hands of his mother—the cSelebrated Turkan Qiatun, 
whose subsequent misfortunes are se pitiable—and set out on his expiedition 
into Khifchak. the particulars respecting which expedition are not related by 
any author with whom I am acquainted. 
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attained martyrdom.* The last of thair armies which 


• Our author has not given any details respecting these events in his account 
of the Glturfs, nor has he referred to any but the last person here mentioned. 

Turkan Sh^tun directed that the envoys should be received with befitting 
honour; and the annual tribute due was made over to them. A number of 
distinguished persons of the capital were likewise despatched, along with 
Mahmud-i-Tae, to the presence of the Gur Kha n, to apologize for the delay 
which had occurred, and they were charged with expressions of homage and 
fealty as heretofore. Ma^mud-i.Tae, however, ** had witnessed the lofty bearing 
and stubbornness of Sultan Muhammad, knew his humour, and fathomed his 
thoughts, that he considered himself, in power and magnificence—he was 
master of some of the richest parts of Western Asia, west of the Amutah—the 
superior of the Gur Shan, and that he considered it beneath him to show 
humility or flattery to any human being, being satisfied, in his own mind, that 
the Maliks of the world were his vassals, and that, in fact, fortune itself was 
his servant.” Mabmud-i-'l^e represented these circumstances to the Giir 
Shan, and assured hinr that, after this time, the Sultan would certainly never 
pay him tribute again, and, consequently, the Sultan’s emissaries were not 
treated with the usual resp>ect or consideration. 

Sultan Muhammad, having returned to the capital of his dominions, success¬ 
ful from his Shifchak expedition, began to make preparations for his cam¬ 
paign for liberating MawatS-un-Nahr from the yoke of the Kara-Khita-fs. 
He had been constantly receiving communications in secret, with promises of 
support, from Bukhara particularly, as far back as 600 H., and from Sultan 
’Ugman of SamrVand, and other rulers of MawarS-un-Naljr to whom the pro¬ 
tracted yoke of the Gur ShUns was affliction, and who groaned under the 
exactions, the rapacity, and the injustice, of the Gur R Ira n’s representatives, 
who had begun to act contrary to previous usages. The Sultan, accordingly, 
marched an army to Bukhara then held by an upstart, named Sanjar Malik, 
and sent messages inviting the rulers above referred to to join him in his 
proposed enterprise. They were well satisfied to accept the Sultan’s offers ; 
and, under the determination of commencing hostilities against the Gur Shiui, 
in the follorving year, he returned from Bukhara. This was in 606 H. 

Kojlak-also called Koshlak by some writers, and “ Kaahlt, otherwise 
Koshluk ” by Yifa’t, and Kaahiu Sian-i-Sunkar, the Tatar, by our author- 
son of the sovereign of the Naemans, after the death of his father, and 
dispersion of his tribes, had, some time before, sought shelter with the Gur 
Shan from the power of the Chingiz JQian. He had entertained rebellious 
ideas towards his protector, previous to Suljan ’Ujman’s becoming a partizan 
of Sultan Muhammad, and now that some of the Gur Sh^’s own nobles 
likewise, in the eastern parts of his territory, had rebelled against his authority 
[occasioned, no doubt, by the Chingiz IQjan’s proceedings], and, on the 
Chingiz Shan’s [first] expedition against Shita [w/ against the dominions 
of the Sara-Sbita-ts], Kojiak pretended to the Gur Khan that, if permitted 
to do so, he would go and collect his wandering Naemans, from whom he had 
been so long separated, and who had been too long dispersed like sheep 
without a shepherd, and would bring them to his assistance, that he had many 
of his tribes at and around I-mil, at Bish-Baligh, and in the limits of ^laialik 
or Kaialigh who wanted a leader, and that, since the Chingiz Khan was then 
occupied in the country of Khi[a, he could carry out his plans with facility. 
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crossed the Jihun and passed over towards Khurasan was 


The Gur Rha n took the bait, conferred great honours upon him, and gave 
him the title of Shan—Kojiak Kh an. 

Kojlak having departed, the Gur Khan, when too late, repented of having 
let him go, and sent out commands to have him recalled, but without effect. 
Kojlak assembled around him all the scattered Naeman tril>e, and his fame 
became noised abroad : all, who were in any way connected with him in the 
Gur Kha n’s forces, also joined him, and he found himself at the head of a 
large army. On reaching I-mil, and Saialt^, he was joined by Tufc-Tughan, 
more respecting whom will be found farther on, the Amtr or Chief of the 
Makrtt Mughals of the Soiat division [see note *, page 268], who had fled on 
hearing of the power of the Chingiz Kh an and, in concert, they began to 
plunder and devastate the country ; and the Tumats, another Mughal tribe, 
dwelling near the frontier of Kh ita [on the S.E.], also joined in the outbreak. 
The Chingiz Kbii n had to despatch troops against them, the details respecting 
which, not being connected with the fate of the Gur Khdn, I reserve for 
their proper place farther on. 

Kojlak, having now become sufficiently powerful, showed open hostility to 
his benefactor, the Gur lUian, having previously instigated Sultan Muhammad 
to attack his dominions on the side of the Sihun or river of Fanakat. Among 
others, to whom the Gur Khan had despatched messengers with instructions 
for Kojlak’s arrest, was Sultan ’Ugman of Samrhand. He had asked the 
Gur Kha n to bestow upon him a daughter in marriage, and had been refused ; 
and this had completely alienated ’Ugman from his cause. He took no notice 
of the message, and forthwith entered into communication with Sultan Mu* 
hammad, acknowledged his suzerainty, read the Shutbah for him, and began 
to coin the money in his name. 

Tire Gur Kha n, on becoming aware of this state of affairs, despatched a 
force of 30,000 men against ’Usman, and again reduced Sanir^and, but did 
not deem it advisal>le to injure ’Usman further, as he looked upon SainrVand 
os the treasury of his empire, and, as Kojlak was acquiring great power, and 
making head in the other diiection [i.e. in the E. and S.E.], and molesting 
his territories, the aimy was withdrawn from Samr^aud, and sent against 
Kojlak, who made an attempt to capture Bilasa-ghiin ; but he did not succeed, 
and, subsequently, was overthrown, details respecting which will be found 
farther on. 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these last events in con¬ 
nexion with the ][Cara-Ehita-is and the Khwarazmt Sultan, since it is stated 
by several authors, as already given in the notes on that dynasty, that the 
Gur Kh an’s troops appeared before Samrjf:and, and assaulted it several times 
without success, and were finally recalled to operate against Kojlak. Th(s, 
however, seems to refer to the defeat of the force sent by the Gur Kh an 
against SamrVand a second time, after the victory over BanTko, narrated 
farther on, while the former happened l>efore the Gur Kh an’s defeat by the 
Ehwarazmis, as soon as he heard of ’Usman’s disaffection, as the Tarikh- 1 - 
Jahan-gtr confirms. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of the Gur Khan’s army to attack Kojlak, 
Sultan Muhammad, who had been w.'iiting his opportunity, now marched to 
Samrf^and with an army. ’Usman came forth to meet him, ceded his 
territory to him, and Turthih, a relative of the .Sultan’s mother, was located 
there, as the Sultan’s lieutenant. The Sultan and his troops, accompanied by 
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that which fought an engagement with the Sultan-i-Ghazt. 


Sultan 'UsinSn, and his available forces, probably^ commenced his march to 
invade the Gur Khan’s dominions. Having crossed the Stt>un at Faidkot, 
which is also called the Jitiun—i. e. great river—of Fanakat, by a bridge of 
boats, the Khwarazmt army advanced until it reached the §ahr 5 —plain or 
steppe—of I-Iash, in the territory ofTaraz, which is also called Talas, and 
Tala-shi sitimtcd beyond the frontier of Shash [now TashV^nd], on the side 
nearest to Tuikistan. 

In Col. Walker’s map this place is.called “Turkistan (IIazret),” and 
this gives me a clue to the probable reason how it obtained this name. Near 
it is the tomb of the Khwajah, Abmad, a Musalman saint of Turkistan, and, 
os the word Hofrat is applied to saints as well os to capitals, such as "Hofrat- 
1 -Dihlt,” or “Hatrat Husain”—this place which spnmg up near it, as TarSz 
declined, became‘known as the Mazar-i-Hafrat-i-Turkistan—the Tomb of the 
Saint of Turkistan, but Mazar, having been, by some means, dropped, Hazrat-U 
Turkistan, Euro])eanized into ‘‘Turkistan (Hazret),” has been the result. 
Xaraz, in its day, was a large place, but was ruined, like many others, by the 
Gzbak inroads centuries since, os already stated. 

Having reached the plain of I-Lash—ulso written I-lamish—Bdntko, who 
held that territory as his appanage, and was the leader of the Gur Khan’s 
troops, and who was then at Jaraz awaiting them, issued forth to encounter 
the Khwiirazmts; and, on the 22nd—some say the 7th—of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 
607 H. [12th of Sept. A.D. 1210], a battle was fought in which the 
Khita-h were completely overthrown, and Bdntko wounded and taken prisoner. 

For the remainder of the events which followed see my notes to the 
Khwaraznn dynasty, page 262, note *, note page 900, on the Afraslyabt 
Maliks, and other details farther on. 

Surgeon-Major Bellcw, who turns the Gfir Khan into “Gorkhan,” after 
previously stating that “ a Khan or Ruler of Afrdsiyab descent ” applied to 
‘‘ Gorkhan of the Kara Khitiy,” immediately after turns ‘‘ Gorkhan ”• into an 

Uighiir,” and his army into ‘‘ Uighurs” as well; and makes Khwihrizm 
[where does the h come from in Kh warazm ?] Shih “ defeat the Uighur 
army," and capture ‘‘Atrar," in 620 H., four ytars after the Chingiz Kha n 
captured Bukhara, and more than thirteen years after the defeat of Bantko of 
faraz and the army of K^ra Khilu-is, which took place in the third month of 
607 H. 

“Gorkhan" is then “deposed by the Sktincdr Tirtdr [I wonder what sort 
of animal a “ Shiincar Tdrtir is] Koshluk,” who “destroys the Uighur 
empire." A little further on [p. 133] we have the same “Koshluk”—though 
probably unknown to the Doctor—made "chief of the Ndymati tribe of Chris¬ 
tians ’’ who “ ISMS aliudhist ’’ ! Then we are told that “'Gorkhan, now ninety- 
two years of age, at once took the held, recovered Atrar," &c., and then that 
“ Koshluk’’-7-the “ Budhist Christian Niyman,’’ and “ Shuncar TArtir”— 
“ captured Gorkhan, whom he consigned to an honourable captivity, in which 
he died two years later aged ninety-five ’’ 1 

For an account of these events see page 260. 

The Doctor, besides making “ Uighurs ’’ of them, has skilfully tnmed all 
the Gur Khans into one “Gorkhan," and the period', during which the 
Khi ta.t dynasty continued, into the years of the life of his one “venerable 
Qorkhan, 95 years old " 1 
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Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mulhammad, son of Sam ; and, when the 

A few lines further on the real l-ghur sovereign, and successor of & long 
line of rulers, is turned into ‘ ‘ another Budhist chief, Aydy Cut, Tirt 4 r,” who 
“had risen to power at Baldsaghijn” 1 

To the “ History of KAshghar ” above referred to, is appended a note, signed 
by Sir T. iD. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., which states that “no one has gone 
into the History of Extern Turkistan from the earliest times with such deep 
and careful research as Dn Bellew. He has spent many months in reading 
voluminous Persian and Turki manuscripts, &c., &c.” 

The History in question only came under my notice since this account was 
written, or I should have referred to many other errors. I merely do so now 
to correct a few of them, for history unless correct is worse than useless— 
nothing can be more pernicious, because it misleads. 

I may also add that the Raufat-us-^afa, which the writer refers to in his 
list of authorities, is quite correct in its statements, and agrees with other 
writers. 

Before closing these remarks, I must say a few words on “ the powerful 
dynasty of Kara Khitae,” which is said to have “ revived on a small scale 
when destroyed by Gingis Khan [I always imagined that Kojlak and Sultan 
Mu^mmad destroyed it before the djingiz Khan’s advance wettward, at 
least the Oriental writers say so, the “great Raschid ” included],” and which 
Visdelu is said to have made such an incredibly ridiculous statement about 
[See Mr. H. H. Howorth’s article in the J. R. At. .Sbr., before referred to], 
that the “ Kara Khitae should have traversed Khttretsan and the wastes of Cen^ 
tral Persia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint from the Persian 
historians. Nor ean we eonjecture a reason for sueh a mareh, nor xohy he [the 
Gur Khan is referred to] should have returned again into Turkistan if it had 
been made" 1 Here again is confusion worse confounded. 

One of the Persian authors whose work, from a foreign translation, Mr. 
Howorth so often quotes, but whose name I will not at present mention, at the 
close of his account of this dynasty, adds : “The Gur IQian, having been 
seized by Kojlak, in one or two years died ; and, since the period of decay in the 
affairs, arid the regression of the fortunes of that dynasty came about, that person, 
who was the captive of a prison [evidently referring to the brother of the third 
Gur TOiinl- became the Amir and Khan of th.at tribe or people, and the GQr 
Shan of the grave of the house, home, and possessions of that race [a play 
upon the words giir, also written gor, a grave, and khan wa man, house, 
home, &C.], and his tribe became scattered and dispersed.” 

About the time in question, and subsequently, several persons of the race 
found their way into India, and some of the great nobles, mentioned in the 
preceding Section of this translation, were Kara-Hlita-is. In the reign of 
Oktae also, Jai-Timur of the Kwa-Khtla-i tribe or people held the govern¬ 
ment of Khwarazm, and, subsequently, Mazandaran was added to his 
government. 

The Kttrii-Ehita-ts therefore were not so utterly destroyed, but “ the older 
and younger dynasty,” as they are fancifully styled by Mr. Hovvorth, had no 
connexion whatever. Bura^ the ^ajib, a native of the K^ra-KJiitae territory, 
and a relative of the leader of the Giir Khan’s troops, taken prisoner in the 
great battle in which they were overthrown by the Khwara«mt Sultan, had 
became a convert to the Musalman faith, entered the service of the Sultan, 
and rose to the rank and office of a chamberlain. 
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period of the sovereignty of that Sul^an-i-Ghazi elapsed, 
and Sul(an Muhammad, IGiwarazm ^ah, acquired sway 
over the territories of Turkistan, Baniko of Taraz fought a 
battle with him, was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, at 
the hand of Sultan Muhammad, embraced the Muham¬ 
madan faith.' 

Trustworthy persons have related in this manner, that 
Baniko of Taraz came out victorious in forty-five battles 
over sovereigns of his own time, and no one [ever] defeated 
him [before]. On the third occasion,* Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, made a dash upon the equipage of the 
Khita-is. and Captured the whole of it; and Kashiu Khan- 


Fanakatt and Alft say that BuraV and his brother, Husam-ud-Dtn, Hamid- 
i-Bur, came into E^warazm, with otheis, on the part of the Gur Ehan, in the 
reign of Sultiln Takiali) to collect the tribute, and were treated so well, 
and liked their rc;ception so much, that they remained there, and became 
Musalmans, and rose in the Sultan’s service. 

Some ten years afterwards, when the Shwarazml empire had been over, 
turned by the irruption of the Mughitl!>) anft Sultan JalaUud-Dtn was fighting 
against them, his brother, Qhiyas-ud-Uin, AV Sultan, was in Kirman, the 
subordinate sovereignty of which his father had conferred upon him, ButfiV* 
the chamberlain, joined him with some l^j^ara-KhitU'ls, his own private fob 
lowers, and some of the late Sultan’s dispersed soldiery. After Ghiya^-ud-Dln, 
Sult-an, had been defeated in an attempt upon Fars in 620-621 )i., Burajc, 
aggrieved bn some account, left him, and set out for Hindustan, accompanied 
by some other Khwarazm! leaders, to seek service with Sultan I-y.al-timiah, 
by way of Ktdi and Mukrau. On the way he was attacked near Jiraft by the 
governor of Gawaghfr, on the jxirt of Q^iyag-ud-Din, A^t Sultan, near the 
eastern frontier of Kirman, but chanced to defeat his assailant, through a party 
of Turks having deserted the latter during the fight Buraj^ now resolved to 
take advantage of the distracted state of the empire, and set up for himself; 
and succeeded, by treachery and fraud, in gaining possession of Kirm^. At 
length, in order to secure his own safety from the Mughals, he sent the head 
of his master and benefactor’s son to Uktac, son of the Chingiz Kha n, who con¬ 
firmed him in th^ government of Kirman, subject, of course, to the Mughals. 
Burak held it eleven years, and it passed to hts descendants. Farther details 
will be found at page 283, and note *, and page 295. 

Bni^ was in no way related to the Gur Kkins, and was a mere successful 
adventurer. How therefore can his rule over Kirman he possibly construed into 
a “ revival of the Kara Khitae dynasty on a small scale,” without noticing the 
rest of the above grotesque statement as to the Gur Khan’s travels ? 

It may just as well be asserted that the dynasty of the Kara-Khit.a-f “ revived 
on a small scale ” in Kh warazm. at Dihli, or at Mau$il, for the Ata-Bak of 
Maufil was a Turk of ^^arS-Khitae. as well as Jai-Timurj and Sultan 1 -yal- 
timish* 

* See note *, page 261. 

• See note * to page 262, para. 8, page 264. 
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i-San^pur, the Tattar, fought a battle with the Gur Kh an. took 
him prisoner, and the dominion of the Kh ita-is came to a 
termination, and passed away. 


ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 
THE MUGHAL—ON WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE! 

[The author begins here by mentioning the sayings of 
the Prophet, Muhammad, with respect to the portents 
betokening the end of the world, that they would be 
observed about the year 6io ll. ; but, as the world has not 
yet terminated, I need merely refer to them with respect to 
the Ghuri Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, whose assassination is considered by the 
author to be the first of those sign.s.] 

The martyrdom of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam—may he rest in peace !—happened in 
the year 602 H. ; and he was the monarch who became the 
last of the just Sultans, and the last of the conquering 
Badshahs. His sovereignty was a barrier against the 
troubles of the end of the world, and the appearance of the 
portents of the judgment-day. According to the indica¬ 
tion of these sayings [of the Prophet, Muhammad], in the 
same year in which that victorious Badshah was martyred, 
the gates of sedition, war, and tumult, were opened, and, in 
this same year, the Ch ingiz Kha n, the Mughal, rose up in 
the kingdoms of Chin and Tamghaj,® and commenced to 
rebel; and in all books it is written that the first signs of 
the end of time are the outbreak of the Turks. 

A number of trustworthy persons, on whose statements 
reliance may be placed, have related on this wise, that the 
name of the father of this Ch ingiz Kh an, the accursed, 
was the Tattar, Tamur-cht, and that he was the Mihtar 
[Chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his People.* 

* Tamgli^j is the name of a territoiy of TurkistSn, according to the old geo¬ 

graphers, and X^inghaj Khan is the title or name of one of the Afrasiyabt 
Maliks [see No. XXI.], but T’am g'l^gj Kh an is the name generally applied to 
the Badsh&hs of Tibbat and Yuglun^” and Yugjima are said 

to have been the names of cities giving names to countries also. YughmS-oul 
Is also said to be the name of a city or town of Turkistfin, the same as the last- 
named place in all probability. 

* Tamur, with short a and short w, in Turk!, signifies iron, and it is some- 
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On one occasion, whilst following the chase, a bird, the 
name of which is Tughrul, fell into his hands, and his sur¬ 
name [thereby] became Tughrul-Tigin.* No one, at any 
time previous, has shown that that bird has fallen into the 
hands of a sovereign ; and they held him in veneration, in 
consequence. 

Among the tribes of Mughal was another Turk * of im¬ 
portance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated ; and 
the whole of the tribes of Mughals were under the rule of 
these two persons. They, and all that people were subject 
to the family of the Altun Kh an of Tamghaj, and paid 
tribute to that dynasty ; but among them [the Mughals] 
depravity, robbery, and adultery, greatly prevailed ; and, 
both in their words and deeds, save lying, iniquity, rob¬ 
bery, and adultery, naught went on. All' the tracts of 
[inhabited by .>] the Turk tribes, at the hand of their iniquity 
and sedition, were reduced to misery ; and, for these rea¬ 
sons and acts, they [the Mughals] were wont to be treated 

times written with i for the first, and long u for the last, vowel {cht is the 
abbreviation of f^Tz, and, when it occurs at the end of Turkish wonls, signifies 
a maker or agent, as top-r&h an artilleiy-mnn, hask miik-rjjj, a shoe-maker, &c. 

Our author has fallen into some confusion here, however [or the text, which 
is alike in all the copies collated, is defective], and has evidently mistaken the 
Tattar chief named Timur-chi. after whom Yassuka named his son to com¬ 
memorate his victory over him, for Yassuka himself. Here Tamur-chl mea'ns 
iron-like, not that he was “a black-smith.” 

* This is the Awang Kh an of after years. Tughml, with short h in the last 
syllable, is described as a bird used in field sjxirts, one of the falcon tribe, a 
jerfalcon probably, and the above title is equivalent to the Hero [taker] of the 
Xughrul. Another name applietl to men is written Tughril. 

• Writers on “ Mongols ” may be astonished to find our author saying that 
there was among the Mughals another Turk, &c. He is literally correct, and 
means a Turk of the Murfial l-ma]?. This chief is called Baisii farther on. 

Our author, like all other Oriental authors, very properly calls the Mughals 
and Tattais by the common name of Turks, according to their descent as 
already recorded. 

It may be well to remember here, that our author is one of the tiuo first 
Musalman writers who wrote about the outbreak of the Mughals and the Chin¬ 
giz Kha n at the time it occurred, and complcfed his history just after Hulaku, 
his grandson, had captured Baghdad and entered Asia Minor. He had con¬ 
siderable advantages over Ibn-AJhir in many ways. He was nearer the scenes 
he narrates ; knew many persons who were personally acquainted with the 
Chingiz Kha n and his sons, and actors in the events he records ; knew per¬ 
sonally, and dwelt among, several Turk, Tattar, and Shitu-i nobles at Dibit, 
and in fiham tn and Gh flr. who knew how they spelt their own names and others 
of their people, and the names of cities and countries ; and had no cause what¬ 
ever to praise or make out Mughals to be greater than they were. 
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with great contempt by the Court of the Altun Khan, and 
much money, and a great number of horses used to be 
demanded of them [as tribute]. 

When the father of the Chingiz Khan went to hell, and 
the chieftainship devolved on the Chingiz Kha n, he began 
to act contumaciously and disobediently, and broke out 
into rebellion. An army from the forces of the Altun 
l^h^n was nominated to lay waste and exterminate the 
Mughal tribes ; and the greater number of them were put 
to the sword, in such wise, that but a few of them 
remained. 

The remnant of them that escaped the sword gathered 
together and left their own territory, and proceeded towards 
the north of Turkistan, and sought shelter in a situation so 
strong that, from any direction, it had no road leading into 
it with the exception of a single Pass. The whole of that 
tract was girt about with massive mountains, and that place 
and pasture>land they call Kalur-an.^ They also say that 
in the midst of those pastures there is a spring of consider¬ 
able size, the name of which is Bali]^-Cha]F ; * and, in these 
pastures, they took up their abode, and dwelt there for a 
long period.* 

In the course of time, their offspring and progeny multi¬ 
plied greatly: and among that body a great number of 
men reached manhood. They all assembled and took 
counsel together, saying; '* What was the cause of our 
downfall and of our being plundered and ravaged, and from 
whence arose our being made captive and being slain ? ” 
All made admission [saying]: “ These calamities and misfor¬ 
tunes have arisen through our great misconduct; and it is 
necessary that we abstain from thus acting, in order that 
Almighty God may grant us assistance, and that we may 
take our revenge upon the forces of the Altun Khan.* 

r Also, in two of the oldest copies, 'Kalur-Sn. 

* jV —In a few copies written Ja^ but it is only the fault of the copyists 
in writing ^ for A few copies including the Printed Text, have jJil—Aball|F 
but the appears redundant. In the Turk! language Cha^c is said to mean 
rapid, fast, violent, sharp, &c., and BaltV or Ballgb and Balai^ mean a spring. 

* The flight of Raiiln and Naguz into Irganah is here, evidently meant. 

* It will be easily perceived, from my account of the descent of the Turks and 

the of Tktt&r and Mughal, that our author has lost himself hers and 

mixes up the overthrow and destruction of the Mughal i-mak by the TkttSrs 

3 c 
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Certainly, to carry out this intention, a firm ruler is ne.ces- 

w.<l i-ghSr Turks, un.l the escape of the two fuptives 
IrganafKuu, with the affairs of the Chingiz Kh^n at the f™-. J* 

asLmed sovereignty, and the title just mentioned was assigned to him. I w 
therefore now gWe a brief account of Tamur-sht from th® ^ 

up to this peiioil, in order to make our author’s account 

'IS'Dtlmi’-YUdi-iV, at which period the different tribes composing the 
* maJts of Taltar and Mughal were ruled by no less a number than seveiity-OTe 
diliiu chiefs, independ^t of each other. Every two or three fami^ms had 
«»mrate localities and feuds and eonflicts went on continually among the . 
%:mm it orValr-ghtn-th^ « being nasal-was ye^y 

th f'mp n( his father’s death, having been bom on the 20th of Z ?■ > 

tvrwh.fd“ *.» '.sdi 

‘•Persians ” says he was born in 1155] and uncertainty ; and his brother we 
•« ^ Alwri.t the same time, the hereditary lieutenant or deputy, 

great ancestor of Amtr Ttmiir-was young and inexperienced. Ths 
«• tutor” appointed for him according to Des Guignes 1 
Of the <^!ooo families of the Nairun sept of the Muj^ls over w^ 
father ml^ and his own kinsmen and dependents, numbers now began to 
ttt^m ;nd go over to the Tilnjtuts, until not more than a thini rematned 

“h" “"W „d d..g.» kd »«k.d .kd ^ .ki.^. 

^in» ’to Bidlldk to to i. Ojldd, [gdddt griodtod rf 

8nel of the Taniiiit Mughals, who was descended, in the fifth degree, 
page 895] j Bu-zanjar dynasty, which see, and 

oniorv described as a block of wood with two horns, hence the tei^ 
tT iS th^ lys have been formed out of two pieces of crooked wood, 
hat was used In after-years, and continues to be used still, consists of tvro 
S tnX f^ie neck, a drawing of which may be seen « 

tot boards wiin a fastened round his neck, and thus was he 

JSlini i^ caprivity. The Fan&kati, AbO-Sultman-i-DS’ud, who finish^ his 
^ ™ Ld dedi Jted it to the ninth of the Mughal sovereigns of Irita [wimt 

”“The^v"Std he been styled a » Mongol” ?]. m years before the 
would he have na ^ 

of T^mur-chf. escape, whidi several 

°*w- ?*‘“tl“ojSrtuIri‘ty Tamur-cht nude his escape from the TSnjtfit^ 
with hiS and concealed himself in a Uke in the 
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saty, and a severe Amir is required, to restrain the trans- 

neighbonibood of their camp, In such wise, that, of his person, nothing save 
his nose could be seen. A party of Tinjtuts was sent in search of him, and 
among them there chanced to be a Suldus [also written Suld&z], mimed SQr- 
gMn or Surgl^ Shtiah. the tents of whose family happened to be pitched 
near that part, when, suddenly; his eye fell upon the fugitive's nose. He 
made a sign to him secretly—but how Tamur-cht managed to see, and notice 
this sign, with his head under water,- the chronicler sayeth not—that he should 
concetd his head still more—but this must have been as difficult to do as to 
see, ccsisidering that only his nose was out of the water. He then said to the 
party, "Do you make search in some other directions: I will take care of 
this part myself,” and thus he managed to disperse them. As soon u night 
set ill, Surghan Shtrah took Tamur-dlt out of the water, removed the do- 
shakhah from round his neck, and brought him to his tent, and concealed him 
in a cart, under a load of fatim —the fine wool or hair with which goats and 
several other animals are provided by nature in the cold regions of Central 
Asia; but, as the party had discovered some trace of Tamur-chl thereabout, 
and as Siit^an Shirah’s dwelling was near by, they began to suspect that Tamm-' 
Cht must be hidden somewhere by him. They accordingly made search, and 
even tried the load of foihm by piercing it with spits in various directions, 
and wounded him slightly in several places, but did not discover him. AAer 
they had departed, disappointed in their search, Surgl^n gbtrah mounted 
Tamur-cht on his ovm bay mare with a black mane, supplied him with a little 
flesh, a roasting-spit, a bow and arrows, and everything required for a journey, 
but some say he did not give him any tinder-box or means of obtaining fire. 
The mother of Tamur-^t, and his wives, had given him up for dead, when he 
arrived in his yiirat on the bay mare with the black mane, from which time the 
Mughals held such an animal in great veneiation. His son, Tuli, was a child 
at the time, and, for some days before, had been continually saying that his 
father was coming mounted on a certain coloured mare. This event happened 
in 587 H. [a.d. 1191]. The descendants of this Surgl^n gjiirah subsequently 
rose to high rank in the service of the Chingiz THiSn and his sons, and, from 
him, the famous Amtr Chaupan was descended. 

Tamur-chi had fought with the JOit-ats, also styled Jajar-ats, a sept of the 
Nairiins, the tribe of Jamuhah, the Sajan, or the double-tongued [Abu-l-fihizt, 
Bah^ur, styles him Jajan and Jadian, which, he .says, signifies possessed of 
sagacity], and other Mughal tribes—the Tanjfuts, Eun^iur-ats or funghur* 
ats, as it is also written, Jalairs, and Durmans [“Durbens” and “ Durbans ” 
are out of the question]; and the Btgt, Sujt, and the tribe of Barlas, of the 
progeny of Iridam-cht. were in alliance with his enemies, but ^iatifihSr, 
head of the Barlas, remained faithful to him. 

In the year 589 H. [A.D. 1193], when in the fortieth year of his age, finding 
his enemies had entered into a confederacy to a n ni h ilate him, and that they 
were too numerous and too powerful to cope with, Tamur-^t determined on 
fa y i ng refuge with the Awang Shan, yugJurul-Tigtn, and throwing himself on 
his protection, considering the friendship which had previously existed between 
his father, YassukS, and that sovereign ; and ^aiic^ accompanied him. 

This is contrary to the statement contained in a recent work on the “Mon- 
gob Proper," the authority for which appears to be Wolff or Erdmann, and, 
,v.nabi»ring what foUows, on undoubted authority, must be diametrically 
oppcMd to the fact. 
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gressors, and the violence of the seditious, to retaliate on 


The Awang IChin was the ruler of the KarSyat tribes, a sept of the 
Duiftlgtn Mu^ials, and one of the most considerable of the Turkish 
nation, and he was a monarch [Bidshah] of great dignity and magnificence, 
and was in alliance with the Altdn Shan, the sovereign of Kh i^ae. It was this 
personage who, before he was styled by the title of “ the Awang Tthit n.” bore 
the name of Tughrul-Tigln, from his having captured one of those rare birds 
called a Tugh>^)> Tamur-chl was well received by the Karayat ruler, and 
his affairs began to prosper. The ICbitii was wont to consult him on the 
afiairs of his state ; and, at length, Tamur-cht rose so high in the monarch’s 
esteem, that he styled him son, and assigned him a position of great dignity. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kdshghar Mission History, previously referred 
to, quoting some other writer, informs ns that “ This Aong Khan or Unc 
Cham [1], the Chief of the Karait of Kar&koram, is the Tuli [ 1 ] of the Chinese 
writers, and the Toghrul of the Persian. He got the title Unc [uncle perhaps], 
or Aottg, orW’dng, as it appears in different authors [I], and which is equivalent 
to KhAn = “Chief,” “Lord,” from Kin [!], the sovereign of North China.” 
This is History truly ! 

For a period of eight years Tamur-cht remained with the Awang Sbin, 
during which time he did good service for him, and gained him several vic¬ 
tories. Among these was his victory over Irkah ^ara, or Irkah [also 
called Okah-I^ara], the brother of the Awang Kh an, who was in rebellion, 
and resisted his brother’s authority, and Vorktn [it is written bv Abu-l-Ghazt, 
Bahadur, Portaktn, Bortoktn, and Borttktn], and the Btgt, TuVt&i the 
Peshwa,' or leader of the Makrit tribe [also written Marktt, but the first 
appears to be preferred] of th% ^aiat sept, descended from I^aian ; but some 
call them Nairuns. After these events, the tribes of Tanjtut, Saljtut, I^un- 
ghur-at, Duiman, Jajar-at, Jalatr, Oir-at, also written lur-at, Yorkin, and 
^iiatghin, or I^atVin, and Tamur-gjli’s former opponents, the Makrfts, and 
some of the Tattar entered into a confederacy against the Awang Kh an 

and Tamur-cht- They came to a compact, and took oath according to the 
most stringent tenets of their religion, by sacrificing a horse, a bullock, a ram, 
and a dog, to be faithful to each other; and, among them, there is no other 
engagement more solemn. This was in 596 h. 

On becoming aware of this, the Awang Kh an and Tamur.chi got ready 
their forces; and, at a place near the Biyur Nawar—the Lake of Biyur—the 
hostile forces came to an engagement, and the Awang Kh dn and Tamur-cht 
completely overthrew the confederates, and brought their necks within the 
yoke of subjection. Hah; Abru states, however, that Tamur-cht fought a 
battle with the Bigt, Tu^ta, the chief of the Makrtts, in 593 h., at a place near 
the ^arlU Muran [i. e. river] before Kalur-an, and near the river Salingih; 
another, in concert with the Awang Khan, in 594 H., at Tuku Kahrah ; and, 
again, in 596 H., after the Bfgt, Tuj^ta, had escaped from the bonds of the 
Awang Shan, which is the battle near the lake Biyur already mentioned 
above.' Several other affairs in 597 and 598 u. are mentioned by the same 
author, which are too long for insertion here, but 1 may mention that Jamu^ah— 
who had been set up as Badahah by several of the tribes, such as AngtrSs 
and I^urlas, I^unghur-at, Durman, Katghtn. Saljiut, and some Tattiir 
tribes, with the title of Gur Kh an—was overthrown at Sadi-^urgan in the 
former year, and the l^unghui'-^ts submitted to his authority. 

After this, Bue-R&V, brother of the Tayanak Khan^ ruler of the Naeman 
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our enemies, and render the wreaking of vengeance upon 


tribe, in concert with the Badshiih of the Makdts, the Bfgl TGl^B, being 
hostile to the Awang Shan and Tamur-sht, assembled a large army against 
them, and the hostile forces having met at a place named yaail-Tgsh. in 
595 H., but in 598 H. according to the Tarijfh'i-Alft, BQe-RGh directed a 
Jtjan, or Sorcerer, to have recourse to his art, which they \!exxR.yadak and bde^ 
which he effected by means of the sang-i-yadah, the jade or rain-stone, men¬ 
tioned in the account of the descent of the Turks, which, on being thrown into 
water, forthwith brought on snow, mist, and wind j but these magical acts 
recoiled upon his own army, which was nearly destroyed by the cold. The 
few followers who remained with him were overthrown, a number were slain, 
and the remnant sought safety in flight. A curious anecdote respecting the 
Turks and their magical acts in this respect is related by Amtr Isma’il, son of 
Abmad, the third Samant monarch, but I have not space for it here. 

After Tamur-^t had passed eight years in the service of the Awang 
in various offices and duties, and had, through his intercourse and intimacy 
with him, acquired his confidence and esteem, and had been styled son by the 
monarch, the chiefs and kinsmen of the Awang Shan became envious of 
Tamur-chi, and plotted together to bring about his downfall. JGmuVah, the 
Bashligh of the Jajar-ats, bore him great enmity of old, and he maligned 
Tamur-chi to Sangun, the son of the Awang Kh^, and convinced him that 
Tamur-chi -sought to supplant him in his father’s favour, and in the succession 
to his kingdom. Guzidah, the l^abib-us-Siyar, TariJch-i-fUGfi; Abru, and 
some other works, however, state that the wrath of the Awang £han was raised 
against him through his asking of him a brother’s daughter in marriage for his son 
Juji, but some say it was on account of Tamur-chi not giving his own daughter, 
^uchin Btgi, to the Awang Kh an’s son, Sangun, that the negotiation broke 
down, and hostility arose. Juji did subsequently marry the damsel, and Tuli 
married another sister, and Tamur-chi, their father, married a third. Endea¬ 
vours were now made to instigate the Awang Khan against Tamur-chi, but 
without effect at first. By repeated importunity on the part of the son, for even 
the dropping water at last wears the rock away, the conspirators succeeded in 
alienating the old ruler’s regard for Tamur-chk and he entered into the design 
to seize him. These events are said to have taken place in 599 H. One of 
the Awang Kh an’s chiefs, Jad&n, by name, who could keep nothing from his 
wife, was mentioning the design to her, in his khargah, or felt tent, only the 
day before it was intended to carry it into execution, when two boys, named 
Batae, or Badae, and ^ashliVi came into the camp with the milk from the 
flocks, and, by chance, sat down near the tent, and heard the conversation. 
They at once made known his danger to Tamur-chi. He consulted with his 
kinsman, the Nu-yan, yarachar: and it was determined, as soon as night set 
in, to make for the skirt of the mountain (range) of ^alachin with their 
followers and dependents, and to leave their tents standing ; and this they did, 
after having first despatched the women and children to a place of safety, called 
Baljunah Bula^. That same night the Awang IQxan came to the tents with 
some of his forces, and, seeing the fires lighted as usual, ordered volleys of 
arrows to be poured into them, and then, finding all was silent within, entered 
the tents, but found them empty. He then determined to set out in pursuit of 
Tamur-^t; but how the Awang Khan knew whither he had fled is not 
stated : the Katayats probably tracked him. The Awang KhSn succeeded in 
coming up with him during t*he next day, when halted for rest, and a picket, 
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the Altun attainable.” As the Qliingiz Kh an had 

'posted for the purpose, gave Tamur-cht timely warning of their drawing near 
the mountain (range) of Mu-iwand or Mil'Swandur, at a spot called Holftnt 
NuVUt, that is, the place where red canes or reeds grow. Nothwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, being sheltered by the hill skirt, he resolved to make 
a s^nd ; and at last succeeded in beating off his pursuers. A gp'eat number of 
Karayats were slain and disabled, and Sangun—who is styled Shanpiin by 
some, but the three dots over the——seem over zeal on the part of the 
copyists—was wounded in the face by an arrow discharged at his father, 
whose person he shielded with his own. 

This is the place where Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his “ Mongols Proper" page 
59 > on the authority of some foreign translation says : “ He now collected an 
army and marched against the Keraits. His army was very inferior in numbers, 
but attacked the enemy with ardour,” &c. His “ flight from the Awang 
Kh gn” is not alluded to in the least, and he must have been exceedingly clever 
to’collect an army, but, at page 552 of the same book, the story is told from 
another translation in a totally different manner. 

Tamur-chi thought it advisable however to withdraw quietly during the 
night towards the source of the Balijunah—s-ome say, the Lake Baljiunah—Bal- 
junah Nawar—and others, Baljunah BulaV, BiilSgh, or Baltk* signifying a spring 
in Turkish, whither the women and children had been previously despatched. 
This lake was salt, and contained but little water, scarcely sufficient for his 
people to drink. If we consider that l^arg-l^uram was the chief encampment 
or dwelling-place of the Awang the retreat of Tamur-cht towards this 

lake of Baljunah, in which there was scarcely enough muddy water to quench 
the thirst of man and beast, and his subsequent movements, are sufficiently clear. 
The people of those parts, of his own Nairun tribes, who had remained faithful, 
and had become dispersed when he took shelter with the Awang TCti Hn. were 
dwelling in the tracts adjacent to Baljunah Bulagh, under his uncle 0 -tig!n, also 
called 0 tichkin. and, when he reached them, on this occasion, they began to 
gather around him, as well as many others from the Awang Shad’s territory. 
At this time, at the suggestion of the Nu-yan.^arachar, Tamur-chi had a register 
made of the names of all those who had accompanied him in his flight from the 
presence of the Awang Rhan. and assigned certain ranks and offices to each of 
them. The two youths, Batae or Badae, and ^aghlik, who had warned him 
of his danger, were made Tarkhans. He was not “abandoned by most of his 
troops,” nor did he “fly to the desert of Baldjuna,” as Mr. Howorth states 
(p. 59 )> t><»^ wtts he “ a hopeless fugitive at Baljuna,” as the same writer states 
in another place (p. 553). 

The meaning of Tarkhan is thus explained: “ The person so called is secure 
and safe from all trouble and annoyance; in every place in which he serves, what* 
ever booty he may take is his own, and he is not deprived of it; he can enter the 
place of audience of his sovereign without being summoned, and -without first 
asking permission ; and he can commit or be guilty of nine offences—nine is 
a number, as I have already noticed, held in great veneration by the Mu^ptls 
—^without being questioned ; and Tamur-cht decreed that, for nine generi^iona, 
the oflspring of these Tarkhans should be exempt from all burdens and imposts.” 

Iff the “ General Description of K&shghar,” contained in the '“ Report ” of 
the Yarkand Mission, previously referred to, we are told [p. lOo], as to the 
“Ancient punishments before the loth century (Moghul)," that, “ Under the 
Moghuls, a noble was entitled to forgiveness nine times, but for the tenth 'was 
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become noted and famous among that fraternity for 

imprisoned,** &c., &c. Something respecting the privileges of the TarkhXns 
had apparently been mentioned to the writer, who straightway turned all the 
Mnghfll nobles into Tarlrhsna | In another place we are informed that " the 
descendants of these Tarkb^ns were still met with in Khuriusin in the fifteenth 
eentury" which is quite correct. They are also met with in several other 
centuries, and in this nineteenth century in many other parts besides ShnrSsSn. 

The descendants of the two persons above referred to were the progenitors 
of two tribes, styled respectively Badae Tarkbans, and I^agbltV Tarkbans. 
The Tarkbans of the Dasht-i-^ibchak and Sbwilrazm are the descendants of 
Badae, s^hile those of Turkistan are the descendants of EiSblik* Several great 
Amlts arose front these tribes, among whom was the Tarkban, Hajl, who was 
the founder of a city on the Atil, to which he gave his name. It was known 
as Tarkban, which, in after-yeais, wa^ styled Hasbtar SbUn, but which 
European writers have " twisted ” into Astrakhan, and not Orientals, as the 
author of the “ Mongols Proper” fmagines. 

In the battle with the Awang Khan, among other booty captured, was the 
khargah of that sovereign, which was of cloth of gold. This Tamur-dbt 
bestowed, with other things, upon Badae and I^shlik> ^i^d, in aiter-times, the 
distinguishing mark of a Tarkban was a piece of the golden cloth tent of the 
Awang Khan, which they used to wear hanging from their turbans. 

Tamur-cht now marched from the head of the Baljunah, and pitched his 
tents at a pleasant place on the bank of a river named the Or or Aor MurSn 
[On Mur 3 .n?], at the foot of a mountain range on the frontier of iKalangSe 
or E!ad, which is the boundary of Sh>pe on that side, and there he 
mustered his followers, and they amounted to 4600 men. Leaving that spot 
after a time, he moved onwards, and reached a place where was a piece of 
water—the river Ehlar [jVU—E<^ilar of our maps]. Abu-l-'Gbazi, Bahadur, calls 
it the Ehl& Sue or River Kula—and, there being plenty of grass thereabout, he 
determined to make some stay. On the way thither, with his forces divided 
into two bodies, one with the women and followers, and moving on_either 
bank, he fell in with cn Amir, Turk-IlT, by name, who had a considerable 
following, and, on inquiry being made of him as to who he was, and his 
intentions and objects, he turned out to be a Angiias, a Ij[ungbur-at Mugbal, 
with a considerable body of that tribe, and he agreed to submit to Tamur*£bi, 
and was treated with great distinction. Whilst encamped at this spot, Tamur- 
Chi was joined by other smaller bodies of his other tribes, until, at length, his 
force grew formidable. Having marched from thence, Tamur-chi despatched 
from the banks of the river If urkan[a'*, y—some say from the Kala Nawar, Abu- 1 - 
Gh ast says the Niwar] an emissary named Urkae, or Urakae CLhun, the 

Bahadur, to the Awang Shan’s presence soliciting an accommodation, and seve¬ 
ral times emissaries passed to and fro between them, but terms of peace did not 
result therefrom ; and his brother, Jujt Ifnsar, who had been taken prisoner, 
and carried away with his family to the Awang Shan’s presence, now joined 
him, having made his escape. On the last occasion, Tamur-cht despatched an 
sigent ofhis own along with the Awang Shan’s envoy, to throw him off his guard, 
apparently, since he followed him.self with all his forces, made raids upon that 
monarch’s territory, reduced flourishing spots to de.solation, slew great numbers 
of his people, and made others captive. After some time, wherein the Awang 
ShSn’s people had suffeied such misery, a battle ensued between Tamur-cht and 
his forces, and the Karfiyats—who were vastly superior in numbers—towaide 
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manhood, vigour, valour, and intrepidity, all concurred in 

the 9lose of which Ig^trSchlir encountered the Awni% ShBn, struck his hone 
with an arrow, and brought it head foremost to the ground. The Awang iriiSii 
then succeeded in mounting another horse, and took to flight -along with his son, 
Sangiin, leaving his wives and daughters captives in the hands of the victor; 
and such of the Kariiyat tribe as saved their lives did so by submitting to 
Tamnr-cht*s yoke. The Awang SUbi had fled towards the tenitoiy of the 
MkemXn tribe to seek shelter with their ruler, T&buku or Taibukfl, the TayS* 
nak Shin, but, when he reached the Tayinak Shin’s country, sotne of the 
kttter’s chiefs, without communicating with their sovereign, and on account of 
an old feud, put the Awang Shin to death. SangOn however managed to 
escape out of their clutches, and succeeded in reaching the territory of Skhl* 
and Tibbat, and from thence got to KiBhghsr—another writer states that he 
proceeded towards Shntan and Kishghar, thus indicating the whereabouts of 
SirVtz—^but he was subsequently put to a cruel death, in the KAihdiar 
territory, by the chief of a branch of the Sh<dj tribe, of Snllj Snii, called 
Sari M2, who sent his family captives to Tamur-fiht* The brother of the 
Awang Shan, whose three daughters were wives to Tamur-chi nnd his sons 
Jfijt and Tull, escaped into Ting^ut. Of this person more anon. 

As the whole of the Karayat tribe, and the forces of the Awang had 

submitted to him, the mind of Tamur-chf being now at rest from anxiety, he 
resolved on taking some recreation after his fatigues. He accordingly passed 
some time pleasantly in the part, near which the battle took place, in pleasure, 
and in enjoying the diversion of the chase, after which he set out for his native 
yura/, or encampment. These events happened in the year 599 H. Ia.d, 
1302-3I, when Tamur-cht was 49 years old, but some say he was 50. 

After having gained this important victory, and as the greater number of 
other tribes of the Mughal i-mdi had bent the neck of subjection to him, 
Tamur-chi assumed the seat of Ehun-ship, at the camp or station named 
Saman-Kaharah, which is also written Saman-Karah [Abu- 1 -G(huzt, BahSdur, 
Tia« Naman Karah] which probably was near Dtlun-YuldulF, in Ramadan of 
that same year, and the sovereignty exercised by the Awang “Rb"" passed to 
’yamur-chf ; but, as soon as the Tajdinak Rbgn^ also written Tayan, and 
^ayanak, son of Balikto Inanaj, sovereign of the NSemSns [a Turkish tribe, 
but its direct descent is not certain], became aware of his predominance, he 
set about organizing an army against him, and the tribes of Dunnan, E^t^lln, 
Makrtt, and Saljtvt, the Badshidi of the Otr-it, Altn Taisht, and some other 
of the Karayat, the J 2 jar-at of JimiiVah, the SajSn, and some of 
rhe TattSr tribes, it is said, entered into a confederacy with the Tay&nak 
2 il| 3 n for the purpose of making war upon Tamur-^t. 

The Ta^nak KbS n also despatched an agent to 0 la*Eu 8 ll*Tigtn, the BSd- 
l^h of the Ungj^uts, a Turkish tribe who had charge of the Great Wall [Accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of Mr. H. H. Howorth, set forth in his "Mongols Pr<^" 
page 21, “ Tlgin seems to be a form of the Turkish Tikin,” and, at page 26, he 
sa)rs, “ Tikin is a title borne by chiefs of Turkish tribes I ” He fails to see that 
“ Tikin” is only correct in the sight of those who do not know k fiomg 
in the original. That it is a Turkish title there is not the least doubt, and 
hence it is beme by Turks and TattSrs], asking him to join the confederacy, 
and aid in putting down the new claimant to sovereignty, which could be 
easily efiect^, if he joined him, as two kings in one country could not exist, 
two swords in one scabbard, and not to refiiM his alli a nce , as he would 
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naming him for the qhieftainship [saying] ;— " For, save 

remedy metten with the sword himrelf, even if he shonld reject his oflcis. 
OU-Eiiah-Tigtn, also written AlSj^ush, Tigln however, was a saga¬ 

cious man, and an experienced one. He consequently despatched one of his 
Amtrs named NOrid& sh. but, in one work, he is styled Burftndiib, and y nrst- 
dlsllt itt Alft, which is probably the most correct, to Tamur-cht^ and made 
him acqusunted with the message he had received, and assembled his UngVuts 
for the purpose of joining Tamur-^t, as he was much annoyed at the TaySnak 
ShSn’s message. Tamur-(^t held counsel with his sons and Amtrs, and one 
of the Na-ytns, some say it was tmt others, that it was Tamur-chfs 

paternal uncle, DZriUie On^Okt, the Olkunut advised that if 

Tamur-dit took the initiative and attacked the N2em2ns he would be successfiiL 
That advice was approved of; and, in the middle of Jamadt-us-g&nt, 600 H., 
pn March, A.D. 1304], he commenced his march, and set out to attack the 
TaySnak Sh&n. 

He moved onwards until he reached the verdant tract of Kalangle, pre¬ 
viously mentioned, but, on this occasion, no fight took place. Subsequently, 
in the same year, Tamur-chl again set out to seek the NSem2n B&dah&h, 
despatching a force in advance, under the Nu-yfns, Euildar Sajan, chief of the 
MangVut Nairuns, and Jabah. He then reached the banks of the river AlUe— 
—[now Siba ?] in the territory of Ipingaktae——AbS-l-Ghad, Baha¬ 
dur, calls it AIt2e Sontng——in the neighbourhood of whidl was the 
Tayanak Kh^n, who had been joined by the Btgt TuVta, chief of the Marktts, 
and one of the chiefs of the late Awang the Karlyat. At this juncture 

a stray horse from Tamur-cbt’s camp, with its saddle turned under its belly, 
entered the camp of the Tayanak Shan, who, when he beheld it, it being 
very lean, held counsel with his Amirs, saying: “The horses of the Mughals 
are miserably lean while ours are fat and in fine condition. It is .advisable 
that we should fall back so that the enemy may be induced to follow us, 
whereby their horses will get into a worse plight still. Then we will make a 
stand and engage them.” Most of the chiefs approved of this counsel, but the 
Tayanak Kh an had an Amir, If^urt Subaju, by name, who, from childhood, 
had grown up with him ; and he said to him on this occasion : “ Thy father, 
Balikto Inanaj, was not at rest a day without battle, and never showed his back 
nor the crupper of his horse to a foe. Thy heart is enthralled with thy 
Shatun, Kur-basu, and from thee the perfume of manhood emanateth not.” 
Stung to the quick at these taunts, the Tayanak TCh an. filled with rage, “grew 
hungry for the fight,'like a roaring lion for his prey.” 'When the two armies 
came near each other, and drew out their lines, Tamur-cht entrusted the 
centre to his son jiiji [some say Juji commanded the left wing, and Tamur- 
chi’s brother, Jujl Ij^asar, the centre], and the two armies, having sounded their 
cows’ horns and kettle-drums, engaged in battle, and Jamukah, the Jajar- 5 t, with 
his followers, having deserted the Tayanak Shan before the battle hegan, 
marched away to his o\rn ytlra/. In the obstinate struggle which ensued, and 
which continued until evening closed in, the Tayanak Khan was wounded, 
and his body was so weakened from the effect of his wound as to be almost 
without a soul; and with a few Amirs he retreated toward.s the top of a hill. 
His Amirs complained of this, and urged upon him the necessity, for his own 
sake, of returning to the field, and renewing the conflict, but he was now too 
badly wounded to be affected with their taunts and entreaties. Then 
Subaju said to the other chiefs : “Since the Badgliah dies thus deplorably in 
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him, no one will be capable to undertake the carrying out 


adyenlty, better let ns show our fidelity, and tom our faces again against the 
enemy, since we have given the Taj^nak Khan to be slain,” and, with one 
accord, like lions, they descended, and rushed upon the enemy, and fought 
valiantly while life remained, in such wise as to gain the encomiums even of 
their foes. They ali perished, but not before they had made great havoc 
among the Mughals, who lost great numbers. 

The Tayanak Khan having died of his wound received in that battle, his son, 
Koshluh or Koshlnk, or Kojiak, as he is also styled, fled to his uncle, Bue* 
RuV. The ^abib-us-Siyar however says that the Tayanak Shan, after the 
battle, was conveyed to a place of safety, but that he died from the effects of his 
wound before the end of that same year 600 H. 

The females of the family of the Tayanak Kh an fell into the hands of the 
victors, and, ^ubsequentiy, his favourite Ehntun, ^or>basu, was brought to 
Tamur-chl, who, in accordance with the custom of the Mughals, married her. 
A daughter of the Tayanak Kha n’s son, Koshluk, named LfVum Eh&tun, 
was given in marriage to Tuit, Tamur^chi’s youngest son. The NSeman and 
UngVut females are said to have been remarkable for their beauty, above all the 
other tribes of Turk descent. 

After Tamur-chl had been thus successful over the TaySnak Khan , in this 
battle, the tribes and famiiies in confederacy with the Naeman sovereign, 
being without a head, for the most part submitted to Tamur-chi’s sway, but 
the Naemins became dispersed, and the Bigt, Tu^fta, the Walt or sovereign of 
the Makrits, was still hostile. Tamur-cht marched against him, and speedily 
overthrew him, and reduced the whole tribe of Makrtt to subjection ; but the 
Btgt, Tujfita, with Koshluk, the Tayanak Khan's son, sought an asylum with 
B&e*RuV, the Naeman, elder brother of the latter, as detailed farther on. 

Most of the actounts of Tamur-chi’s proceedings, after the overthrow of the 
Tayinak Khan, are somewhat obscure and confused, but the authorities quoted 
in the T 2 rtkh-i-Alft throw considerabie light upon these events. I must refer 
to them briefly, leaving numerous detaiis of the life of the Chi ngiz Shan, both 
here, as well as elsewhere, in these notes, for some future day, when I hope to 
give them in proper order, and detaiL 

About this time JamuVah, the Sajan, theJajar-Zt, was seized by his own people, 
bound hand and foot, and brought to Tamur-cht. his mortal foe. He, consi¬ 
dering that, as the Jajar-Sts had not been faithful to their own chief, they would 
scarcely prove faithful to him, commanded that the greater part of them should 
be massacred ; and this, as wili subsequently appear, was the tresitment traitors 
generally received at Mughal hands. Jamulfah was made over to a nephew of 
Tamnr-cht. with orders to put him to death by dividing him. limb from limb, 
because this was the treatment he had reserved for his rival, in case he had fallen 
into his power. He bore it without flinching, mereiy observing that he would 
have treated Tamur-chl after the same fashion, and telling the executtoners 
bow to proceeil; and thus he met his end. 

Tamnr-cht, after this success, returned to his own yurat, and despatched 
agents to various tribes of the Mughals, and exhorted them to submit. Such as 
did so were cherished, and such as refused were reduced and punished. In the 
following year—601 H. —Tamur-cht moved against the Makrtt tribe, which, 
through their determined hostiiity, he sought to root out entirely. The Rausat- 
U4-$afa mentions these events as taking piace a year later. The Btgt, Tu^tS, 
the Makrtt chief, having fled from the forces of Tamur-^t, took shelter with 
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of these matters, and this aflfatr will not be accom¬ 
plished, nor succeed at the hands of any other except him.” 

another division of the Makrit tribe—the Orhar Makrtt—^the chief of which 
was named Da-ir or T&-{r [the Turks, and the people of the different 
use d for t and f, and vice versd\ Asun, who, with his division of the tribe, was 
then encamped on the Taz Muran, or River Taz, hoping to obtain supfiort from 
them. When the Btgi, Tulfta, and his followers arrived there, Ti-ir Asun 
told them that he had not the power to cope with Tamur-chi, and so, taking 
along with him his daughter, l^Cilan Qiatun, he sought the presence of Tamur- 
cht, who received him honourably. He then represented that, for want of 
cattle, the whole of his people were unable to come and join his camp; butTamur- 
cbt. being somewhat suspicious of them, would not allow him and his followers 
to dwell in his own yurat, but placed an intendant over them, and, soon after, 
Tamur-cht set out for his dwn j/ttro/, as before stated. After his departure, the 
Makrtts, with T^-ir Asun, took to plundering the Mughals still remaining 
behind, but were resisted, and the plunder recaptured from them. After this, 
fhe Makrits went away. Tamur-ctll, on becoming aware of their proceedings, 
resolved to uproot them. He invested one sept of them, the OdQl^ut, 
who were in the stronghold of Bijand, which they call WaeVSl I^urgjian, 
took it, overcame several other septs of the same tribe, and then retired. 
The BTgi, TuVta, with his sons and a few of his people, fled to Bue-Ru^ the 
Naeman, the elder brother of the Tayanak Shan, while his own sept, with 
the rest of the Makrit tribe, along with TTa-b Asun, retired to the banks of the 
river Silingah, near the fortress of ^ur^ah Ijlinchan, or ^ipjan [?] and there 
took up their quarters. Tamur-chi on this despatched a force under two of his 
Nu-yins, against them. The Makrits were mostly destroyed, and the remainder 
of them were conducted to Tamur-chi’s presence. 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of this sameyeardoi H., Tamur-cht, having 
ordered his forces to be mustered, resolved to move into the country of Ting^ftt 
——also written Tinghfit——and Tingut—oySsJ—which is described 
as a mountain country called Anksae or Ankasae, of great elevation, adjoining 
the country of Khitae. The Mughals style the country, which contained cities, 
fortresses, and fine buildings, Ipishtn [this is the country about which Mr. H. 
H. Howorth, in his "Monels Proper” quoting D’Ohsson probably, says, 
“Tangut, the Hia of the ‘ Chinese,’ had been previously known as Ho .S'*,” 
and had been "corrupted by the Mongols into Kaschin” 1 Who is the autho¬ 
rity that they or any one else corrupted it ? On the very next page of the same 
work we find that " Tangut ” is “ Kansuh,” and, further on, that “ Kan-su ” is 
“ dependent on the kingdom of Hia ! ”], and, on the way thither, TS-tr Asun, 
the Urhar Makrit chief was seized and brought to Tamur-cht. Having 
reached Ting^ut, otherwise Ivashin, the chief place, which appears to have given 
name to the country—but an Uzbak writer says the country was called Ankasae— 
the fortress of Lankai was taken by storm and levelled with the ground, and the 
territory of yashtn was plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-d^ 
advanced towards Kalangush——or Kalankush, which was a vast city, 
and very strong. It was taken, and the greater part of the territory of Ting[^ut 
was also plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-ch^ returned, in 
triumph, to his own yurat again. I may mention, is never once 

named in the histories I have lieen quoting from, up to this period. 

Every tribe, however, which submitted, Tamur-cht ceased from oppressing 
■iwt treating with severity, incorporated it with his people, and showed it 
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The Chingiz KhSn bound the whole of the people of the 

fiivour and kindness, bnt those -which manifested contumacy, and refused to 
submit, he brought under the sword, both chiefs and tribes, so that, in this 
manner, he succeeded in bringing most of the Mugbal tribes under his sway. 
Those among them who were with him in his first encounter with the Awahg 
KhXn, whom he cherished, and to whom he had assigned certain ranks and 
degrees, and given certain exemptions, as previously narrated, he now directed 
should be forme<l into Torndns —ten thousands— Htudrahs [there never was, 
nor is there, a " famous tribe” so named]—Thousands— ^adahs —Hundreds— 
and Dahahs or Dahcha/u —^Tens : these words it must be remembered, are not 
the Mugfaal terms, bnt the Persian translation of Cn Mtng, Mfng, Yuz, and Cn 
respectively; and these d^jiees have continued to be observ^ among them 
down to modem times. 

In the month of Rajab [the seventh] 603 H., corresprontling to the Mu|^bul 
year of the Leopard—but the Mughal, Abri-I-Oba^t, Bahkdur S]^n, says, the 
year of the Hog—and to the month of February, 1206 a.D., when Tamur-cht 
was, it is said, by several historians, in the 49th year of his age, but he -was 
really just 52 years and 7 months old, dating from the day of his birth, he 
commanded that a kuriltde, or general assembly, of all the Mughal tribes in 
subjection to him should meet at a certain place, the name of which is not 
recorded. It was very probably SairUin or Saman Kahatah, where he, 
three years before, assumed the Ehan-shfp, and this may have been the cause 
why so many authors confuse these two different events, and make one of them. 
There, accordingly, his sons, all his Nu-ytns and Amfrs, from the parts around, 
of the TomSns, Hazarahs, ’$adaKs, and Dahahs, assembled together, and a 
great feast was made. He then set up a white Tu]f or Tugb—standard—con¬ 
sisting of nine degrees, or tails, indicated by as many tails of the gbajs gau, or 
bos gruHHuns, mentioned at page 68, and he was seated on a high throne -with a 
diadem on his head. Some authors, including die Fanakatl and the author of 
the Tartkb-i-Jahan-glr, with slight variation, state, that the causer of his set¬ 
ting up this standard was a Mughal, held in veneration by the people, clothed 
in the guise of a recluse, who used to pass his time in devotion, and whom, from 
exposure to the elements in a state of nudity, in his wanderings, neither heat 
nor cold affected. He pretended to the knowledge of the secrets of futurity, 
and asserted that he was sometimes taken up into heaven ; and the simple- 
minded Mugbals believed him. On this account he was styled by them Tab or 
Tub Tingri—The first word has been altered into or mistaken fox But 
—^-.1—and translated by several European writers, but not by the original 
authors, “ The Image of God.” Tingrt certainly is the Turkish for God, but 
**butf” signifying an idol, object of adoration, or image, is a purely Irani, not 
a Turk! word ; and it would be strange indeed if purely IrSnt words, in com¬ 
bination with Turk], were in common use among Turks, Tartars, and Mugfaals, 
at the period in question. For these reasons I think we are not at all certain of 
the true meaning of Tab or Tub [This, very probably, is the proper name of 
Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, the Sbita-t, the XVI. of the Dibit Maliks, mentioned at 
page 757, whose name is written in precisely the same doubtful way, and 
without vowel points.] Tingrt, though, 1 should suppose, the Devotee of, or 
Devoted to, or Chosen of God, or something similar, is much more likely to 
be the correct signification. 

His correct name was Kukju,—Kukchu [turned into “Gueukdja” 
oTiri “Gukju” in the ** Mongols Proper though some write it Kukchah. 
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tribes by pledges and oaths to obey him in all things, and 


KQkjah, and KGkzO, and he was the son of Mingltk Tchakah, the 
ynnakViunar—3;UaS»—also written ]^unaVutn£r—;,Usy—who married Tamur- 
cht *a mother. He stepped forward and said: “ LMt night a person of 
a red colour, seated on a grey horse, appeared unto me, and said: * Go 
thou to the son of Yassukd and say: * After this they shall not style 
thee Tamur-fihl any more; for, in future, thy title shall be “ the Chingiz 
Shlht’ and likewise say thou to the Cllingiz TChan. • Almighty God hath 
bestowed upon thee and thy apsterity, the greater part of the universe.’" 
All present repeated it, and with acclamation hailed Tamur-fiht by that title, 
because its meaning, in the Turt language, signifies in the Irani, gh&h-an- 
SfeZh, King of Kings, or Emperor. The signification, however, is somewhat 
differently interpreted by authors into the Great King or Emperor, Khan-i- 
Bifinfin or the Chief of Khans- and the like. From that time this was his title. 
Knowing how cunning Tamur^cht was, several writers have stated that the 
appearance of Kukju or Kukchu upon the scene was preconcerted between 
him and Tamur-eht. It will be noticed from the foregoing that his proper 
title is THE Ch ingiz Khan, as in the case of the Great King, the Great 
Napoleon, etc., and not simply “ Chingiz*” Another writer well informed as 
to the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, says that Ching——signifies in 
the Mughalt dialect, firm, confirmed, established, and the like, the plural 
form of which is Chingiz—The impostor was so puffed up with his own 
importance, after the success of his pretended revelation, that he began to 
entertain ambitions views for himself, until, one day, he entered into an angry 
dispute with Tamur-chl’s brother, Jujt Kasar, when he took him by the throat 
and dashed him to the ground with such violence that Kakjfi never rose 
again. 

After this kuriltde, those who were in the secret of this pretended revelation 
began to spread the report all over the countries round, and among the peoples 
who had submitted to him, so that they began to believe that the Almighty 
had really given the world to the Chi ngiz Khan, and future war and conquest 
were chiefly considered. 

The first victim of these pretended predictions was Bue-Ru^, brother of the 
Ta^nak Kha n, to whom KoshlBk. the latter’s son, and the Makrtt chief, 
the Btgf, Tu^ta, had fled for shelter. Bue-Ru^, after he had made Such 
preparations as he was able for resistance, aided by the Makrits, was surprised 
by a body of Mughals whilst engaged in the chase, in the neighbourhood of 
Awij Ta\^ or TUgh [Habfb-us-Si}'ar has Ulu^ Tagji] at a place called Suji— 
Suja river?—like the quarry in the net of the fowler, and carried off to the camp 
of the Chingiz Shan, and was forthwith put to death. Some say he was killed 
in the shiidr-gdh, or hunting-ground. Raa]^d-nd>Dtn says he was surprised 
“ after making a slight resistance,” which is rather improbable. His tribe on 
this dispersed, and Koshluk, and the Bigt, Tu^ta, after directing their 
followers to disperse and rejoin them, with as many others as possible, at a 
certain rendezvous in Ardtsh. fled also to a place on the frontier of the N&e- 
mSn country. 

The ruler of TingVut, Shtdarku. also called SbtdSsVu, now h«gai> to 
manifest hostility again, upon which the Chingiz Sh^n, being then near to that 
country, determined to invade it. He entered it with a portion of his immense 
forces in 603 h. [a.d. 1206-7]. The capital named l^shtn—the Akaahtn 
0^iil of Abu-lrQhfizi, Bahadur Khan—which formerly, it is said, gave name 
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submit to his command ; and, in conformity with the usual 


to the territory, was surprised, and ShtdarVu and his people submitted. He 
was left without further molestation, it is said, on agreeing to pay tribute, 
and permitting the Murals to occupy his capital. Abu-l-Ghart. Bahidur 
Ehiin, says he was an aged prince or ruler, and that his capital was taken by 
assault after a long investment, and its yralls thrown down. From our 
author's accounts farther on, however, it will be found that Shtdarku had 
often boasted of his defeats of the Chingiz Shan, and was, at last, treacher* 
ously put to death by him. ^ighin city was the point at which the great 
karwans of traders met from the west and south in their trade with F'bita or 
China. It was a very rich city, and the abode of learned men. It is evident 
that it was a city of the Buddhists, but few would recognize S^Shin under the 
vitiated name of Campion given to it by the old European travellers. In the 
KS ubgbnr Mission Report the route is referred to, ht p. 114, as the Chachan 
route, but, at page 139, of the same Report, S^shtn is turned into "Cish- 
min.” 

At the same period the Chingiz Kha n, having returned from the subjuga¬ 
tion of Ting^ut, subdued the territory. 

In the winter of the before-mentioned year [603 H.], but some say the 
winter of 604 h.-, which appears to be most correct, the Chingiz KhSn set 
out in order to attack the Btgi, Tujfita, and his Makrtts, and Ko^luk and his 
Niemlns, who had again acquired considerable strength on the frontier of the 
Ardtsh territory, which some connect with Tibbat, whilst others say that it is 
also the name of a stronghold on the frontiers of the territories of the Makrtts 
and Naemans; but that it was a fortress is very doubtful. Ardtsh apparently 
extended to Tibbat on the south. 

In Shaw’s account of "High Tartary'' Artush appears as the chief town 
of a district, watered by a river of the same name, lying north of Kashgbar 
city on the northern frontier of the KashShar state. It appears under the 
name of Artish in Colonel Walker’s last map, and, in the Kashghar Mission 
Report, under the name of Artosh and Artysh. It is probable that this 
name, correctly written ArdiJh or Artish [with or/], applied to a much larger 
extent of country, now buried in the sands, extending S.W. as far as the 
frontier of Tibbat, as anciently constituted, but the sands of the desert have 
buried former landmarks in this direction. 

Mr. H. H. Howorth, however, straightway, transfers this tract, in his 
"Mongols Proper," to “the land watered by the Irtish,” about 10° farther 
North than the part indicated, even according to the map of “ Mongolia ” in his 
own book 1 West of the Yellow River it certainly was. 

Although the cold was intense and the water frozen, the Chingiz Khan set 
out with a vast army, and on the way the Btgi KolnVnh, also written Kunu- 
hah, of the Mughal tribe of Oir-it [‘=' 1 hij'] with liis people, unable to resist, 
submitted to the Chingiz Khan, and they were incorporated with his army, 
and conducted it into Ardtsh, where they came upon Koshluk, and the 
Btgt, TuVta. An engagement ensued between them, and the confederates 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers, and TuVta was killed by an arrow 
in the action. 

Kodu, the brother of TuVta, and the latter’s three sons with him, endeavoured 
to carry his body off, but, finding this impossible, they cut off the head and 
carried it with them. They, in company with Koshluk, fled from the territory 
of Ardish into that of the i-ghurs, the situation of which has been already 
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customs in force among that people, these important matters 

indicated, and sent an agent of their own to the Yfddt-^ut, whose capital 
was Btg 2 i-Bali|^, &nd asked for shelter. He slew the agent, and cast his 
body into the Sh^ni [jii —in some AfSS. the point has been left out altogether, 
and in others put under instead of over—Whence it has been incorrectly styled the 
Jam] Muiin. This river is said to rise in the hills crossing the Gobi or 
Shamo desert, to run S.S.W., and to fall into the Hoang-ho—the ^ara 
MuiSn—on the borders of Tibbat, and I believe, from the context, that this 
is correct. I shall refer to it again farther on. This desert of sand lias 
destroyed many landmarks, and overwhelmed many cities, hence writers 
are led to look farther north, east, and west for places, and to make 
rash guesses respecting them, while they lie buried under the sands of 
the Gobt. The explorations of the Russian Colonel, Prejevalsky, throw 
considerable light on the parts about Lob Nawar, and the mountains to 
the south. 

The Yiddf-I^ut, having slain the agent, turned out with his people to expel 
them, and the fugitives, tired and worn out from the hardships they had 
endured in their flight, after a slight skirmish, being unable to cope with the 
1-ghuis, went off, and the Yiddt-^ut sent the news of their repulse and flight 
to the Chingiz Khan. I^oghiuk retired, by way of Biah-Bliligh, into the 
territory of the Gur Shnn of the ^nra-Khita-{, while the Makrfts retired to 
ISjun.Kunchah ^ [written in the Rauf at-u}-$afa], which has, by the 
carelessness of copyists been turned into jUa*—]gabijia[^ and —]gabt2hah> 

and, consequently, the most absurd errors have arisen, and no wonder “ the 
country to which he went is not known.” This must not be mistaken for 
Kam-Kamjiat—,^about which I shall have more to say farther, on, 
but as the tract east of Lob Nawar. 

Koihluk was well received by the Gur Khan, who gave him his daughter 
in marriage, the details respecting which, and his subsequent ingratitude, have 
been given In a previous note, on the l^ra Shita-I dynasty, page 930. 

After the overthrow and death of the Btgt, Tukta, the Chingiz Kha n 
despatched two agents to the Ijarghiz or IprViz tribe, calling upon them to 
submit. The Badghidi, as he is styled, Orus !-nta 1 , by name, finding himself 
unable to offer any opposition, sent back with them an agent of his own with 
presents, including a rare bird—the Ak-Shunkar—probably a white eagle, 
or some bird of the same species, and made his submission. This event is 
said to have happened in 603 H., but, as it certainly happened after the over* 
throw of the Makrtt chief, which, as already mentioned, some say took place 
in 604 H., the submission of the Kirghiz may have happened in that year also, 
for, in consequence of the Btgt, Tu^^ta's finding shelter in that part, the 
Chingiz Khan called upon them to submit to his yoke. 

The next accession of strength gained by the Mughal sovereign was the 
homage, in 605 h., but some say in 604 h., of Baurchi^——a ruler 
of other tribes of I-^Qrs, which belong to the Mughal i~mai although they are 
neither ^aiSts, Noguz, nor Dur^-gtns. They consisted of over one hundred 
and twenty different septs and were descended in a direct line from Mughal 
SIi 2 n, brother of Tattar Shan, which former was grandfather of Aghflz KhSn , 
and the 1 -ghurs were the first to join him against Flora Kh Sn, his father, as 
already related. In religion, the I*|^urs were Lamaists and. In times previous 
to those here referred to, the Baahltghs, or Chiefs of the On I-ghurs, used 
to be styled Il-Iltar, and those of the Tu^uz I-ghurs Kol-irktn, or il*iikln. 
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were caused to be ratified, lie said : “ If you will be obe^ 


and, in after-times, when about a century of their sovereignty had passed, 
those titles fell into disuse, and the title given to their ruler was Ytddt-^Qt— 
«»y ijSii —which, as regards the first word, in some AfSS. is written in such 
a manner that the two points of the first letter i— j /—are run into one, and 
made to appear as » 6 —which alters it altogether. The proper mode of 
writing it is evidently the above, with the doubled, which I have taken 
from a work written by an Uzbak Mughal. In writing words of this kind 
beginning with' i an alif— 1 —is sometimes substituted, thus Abu-l-Ghizt, 
Bahadur Ehfin, writes it —Iddf. It signifies “the Lord of Sovereignty,” 

but some writers say, “ the Reigning Prince,” and his territory lay in Turkis- 
tan. At the time in question, he was a tributary to the Gur Shin [The 
“ Aydy Cut,” of “ Baldsighun,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew styles him at 
p. 140 of the Kashghar Mission History, had nothing whatever to do with 
Bilasa-ghiin : that was the Gur Khan’s capital. The Yfcldf ^ut’s chief town 
was BTsh'Baltgh], whose Shahnah or Intcndant, named Shau-kam. dwelt at 
his court. Having occasion to complain to this Intendant about his illegn^ 
and oppressive acts towards the I-ghur people, and receiving naught but 
insolence and threats in return, the Yfddf-^ut, having heard the noise of 
the Chingiz Kh an’s invincibility, and being himself, with his tribe, descended 
from the same T-mak, slew the Intendant of the Gur Kh an at Khwajah,. 
—a place still well known in I-ghurtstan—and flung the body into the Kh am 
Murfin, saying, at the same time, that no one was safe who was the 
enemy of the Chingiz Kh^n, and he determined to despatch an agent to him. 
The latter, who was, by no means, friendly inclined towards the Gur Kfian 
for giving shelter to Koshluk, the Naeman chief, on hearing what had 
happened, despatched an agent named Durbae, with a friendly message to 
the Yfddi-^ut, and invited him to come to him, for the I-ghur ruler js said to 
have previously informed the Chingiz Khan that he had driven Koghluk, and 
the Bigi, TGVta’s brother and sons out of his territory. A few writers say the 
i-ghur was the first to negotiate. Be this as it may, according to the majority 
of the most trustworthy historians, the Ytddi-^fut, dreading the resentment 
of the Gur Kha n, was well pleased to seek the protection of the Mughals. 
He accordingly set out from the I-ghur territory bearing rich presents—^for he 
was a very wealthy prince—consisting of gold, silken garments, cattle, and 
horses, among which were lOOO of high breed, and slaves both male and 
female. This was in 605 H. [a. d. 1208-9]. When these negotiations began, 
the Chingiz Kha n was in the territory of Tingfeut, whither he had gone, in 
that same year, to chastise the ruler of that country, ShtdarVu. who, with 
some other chiefs, had revolted, and among whom was the Khan of IS^irVljC 
whose country was utterly mined. The Mughals then appeared before the 
city of IriVi [Polo’s Egrigaia!, but, in a work written by an Uzbak, it is Arkey], 
the mler of Tin^ut, thereupon made his submission, and is said to have sent 
his daughter to be espoused by the Chingiz Khan. These events took place 
in 606 H. 

On his way back the Yiddi-^fut reached his presence with befitting 
offerings. He was well received by the Chingiz Khan, and a liberal ap¬ 
panage was assigned him. He solicited that he might be considered as the 
Great Kh an’s fifth son, being himself the son of a Khan. This was conserited 
to, and one of the Chingiz lean’s daughters was given him to wife, and he 
became his fifth son—his son-in-law. 
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dient to my mandates, it behoveth that, if I should com¬ 
mand thC' sons to slay the fathers, you should all obey,” • 
and they entered into a solemn promise accordingly; and 
the first command he gave was that they should slay the 
sons of the great Amtr Baisu,* who had been the associate 
[in the chieftainship] with the Cl^ingiz Kh 5 n*s father. 
He [the Qliingiz Kh an] brought the whole of the tribes 
under his own sway, and set about making preparations for 
hostilities, and employed himself in getting ready war 
material and arms. As the numbers of the Mughals had 
largely increased and become very great, and an account 
of this determination of the Chingiz Kh an had reached the 
hearing of the Altun Khan, he nominated [a force of] 
300,000 horse in order to guard the route against the 

There is a different version of this matter, and, from the circumstantial 
manner in which it is related, it bears the impress of truth. The Ylddf-I^ut 
served under Oktae and Chaphatae Kha ns during the invasion of the Musal* 
man territories, and was at the siege of Utrar. After returning from that 
campaign, when he presented himself before the Chingiz Khan, on the latter’s 
return homewards, the l-ghQr king solicited an alliance, and one of the 
Chingiz Shan’s daughters was betrothed to him, but the nuptial knot was 
never tied during the Chingiz Shan’s lifetime. When UktSe succeeded, the 
Yiddt-Sut solicited that the marriage might be completed, but, in the mean¬ 
time, the lady died. On this Dktae betrothed him to Ulajt Btgt, his own 
daughter, but before that marriage could be carried -out the I-ghur ruler was 
removed from the world. On this, his son proceeded to the Ka’^’s presence, 
and was married to tjktae’s daughter, but he too soon followed his father, and 
was succeeded by his own brother in the rulership of his people, by command 
of Turakinah Shatun, during the time she administered the government, after 
her husband’s, Uktae’s, decease. 

After the Ch ingiz Kb an had gained so many victories, and acquired such 
power, the chiefs of other tribes and their people now began to submit to him, 
and among them was Arsalan Kban. the most prominent of the chiefs of one 
portion of the numerous Turkish tribe of K^rlQgh [or I^inlult : U is written 
both ways] who submitted to him, and joined him with all his people. This was 
in 607 H., when the Chingiz Kh an was encamped at Kalur-an. There were 
several divisions of the I^arlu]^ or K^i'fugh Turks or Turk-mans, as they are 
likewise called by several oriental writers, as may be gathered from what I 
have mentioned in the account of the Afruiyabt Maliks, pages 907 and 925, 
and in note *, page 376. 

I have now briefly noticed the most prominent events in the life of the 
Chingiz Kh an up to the time of his revolt against the Altan Kban. where our 
author’s account takes its proper place. 

• In a few modem copies—“and fathers to slay their sons in addition to 

the former part of the sentence. 

» The Printed Text has Baisu also in a note, but in the page itself the particle 
\j governing the oblique case, of, is so printed as to apjjcar like part of the word, 
thus— 
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Mughals. and hold the pass [leading out of the tract 
then occupied by them]. 

The Qhing^z Kha n despatched a Musalman, named Ja’far, 
who was among that people [the Mughals], among the 
forces of the Altun Kha n under semblance of traffic and 
the Alton Kha n commanded that he should be imprisoned ; 
and he detained him for a considerable time. The prisoner 
[in question], by some good contrivance that became prac¬ 
ticable, fled from that confinement ; and, by a secret route, 
made for the presence of the Qhingiz Khan, and related 
the matter to him, and informed him respecting the 
road by which he had come. The Chingiz Khan deter¬ 
mined upon the design of rebelling, got his forces ready, 
and first directed so that the whole of the Mughal families 
assembled together at the base of a mountain. He en¬ 
joined that all the men should be separated from the women, 
and the children from their mothers : and, for three whole 
days and nights, all of them remained bare-headed ; *and for 
three days no one tasted food, and no animal was allowed 
to give milk to its young. The Chingiz Khan himself 
entered a khargah [a felt tent], and placed a tent-rope 
about his neck, and came not forth from it for three 
nights and days; and, during this period, the whole of the 
people [there assembled] were crying out, Tingri ! Tingri 1 

After three days, at dawn, on the fourth day, the Chingiz 
issued from the tent, and exclaimed, “ Tingri hath 
given me victory. Now we will get ready that we may 
wreak our vengeance upon the Altun Khan ! ” For the 
space of another three days, in that same place likewise, a 
feast was held. At the end of those three days, he.led 
forth his troops; and, following the route by which that 
fugitive, Ja’far, had come through the mountains, they 
issued forth, and assailed the country of Tamghaj, carried 
their inroads into it, and put the people to the sword. 
When the news of the Chingiz Kh an’s outbreak became 
spread abroad, and reached the Altun Khan, he imagined 
that, perhaps, that army of 300,000 horse, which were 
holding that pass * and the high road, had been overthrown^ 

In a lew copies uJU,—on a mission to demand peace or war—bat he was 
eridently sent as a spy. 

* Pass or Defile. Thus in the text, but one of the entrances in the Great Wall 
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and put to the sword ; and the heart of the AltGn Kh Gn. 


is meant—that of Salu-ling-kiw ?— yS" jl ,. — which, according to 9 Sfif 

Abru, “having once been passed, the country of Kbifge may be consider^ aa 
subdued.” 

I must here also briefly relate what other more modem writers, who 
wrote however under Mughal influence, state; because our author’s account 
contsuns much that no others have related, and he was contemporary with the 
Chingiz Khan, knew many of the actors in these events, and was not influenced 
by the patronage of Mughal sovereigns. 

Now that the Chingiz Rhatn. through the submission of the Ytddt-RDit of 
the i-ghurs, had reduced, nominally, or partially, at least, all the tribes 
between the Gur ICh an’s dominions on the west, and Ehltih or Northern 
China, on the east, and most of the Mughal tribes, and had become exceed* 
ingly prosperous, and his forces countless, he resolved to make an attempt 
upon the territory of the Altan ICh an of Shits, Shudai-Shu-o-shu—the 
“Ninkiassu” of some European writers—to whom, for many ages, his fore¬ 
fathers had been tributary. He wanted a plea, like the wolf in the fable, and 
found one as easily, and certainly more justly, jhan another descendant of 
Yafis has lately manufactured one against the ’UgmSnlt Tnrks : only the 
Ch ingiz Kh an acted openly, not perfidiously, or hyp>ocritically : so, what had 
happened seven and four generations before respectively, he now adopted aa 
an excuse for invading the Altan Shan’s dominions. The AltSn Kh ans of 
by-gone times had put to death two chiefs’ sons of the Nairun Mughals, aa 
already related in the account of the Turks, namely Haman{^ Qr Hamaii|FX, 
and Okfn-BarhajF. 

Oriental writers differ considerably in their accounts of these events. It 
appears that the Chingiz Kh an continually conferred with his chiefs and 
tributaries on the injuries and wrongs their forefathers had sustained at the 
hands of the Sh'ta-ts, by reason of which the MugQial people were looked 
upon with scorn by other nations, their neighbours. He recalled to them the 
prediction [the imposture of Tab Tingri, previously referred to] that they were 
always to be victorious over their enemies. 

On this, the Biwajah, Ja’fir—the very same as mentioned by our author— a 
Musalman of sagacity, as he is called, who had long been in the diingiz 
Kha n’s service—as being a more respectable agent, probably, than a barbarian 
Mu ghal —was despatched to the court of the Altan Kh Sn. to intimate to that 
monarch his accession to the sovereignty of the Mu^al tribe.s, and calling 
upon him to render alliance, and pay tribute to his former vassals, the 
Muglials, in which case he, might continife as heretofore to rule over Shit^ 1 
The Altan Khan treated the messenger and his demands with utter contempt, 
and sent him away. 

The author of the “ Mottgob Proper" who disdains all who wrote in Per¬ 
sian (while his information is derived from translations from them), with the 
exception, 1 suppose, of the “great Raschid,” as mere “second-rate au¬ 
thorities,” “muddy streams,” &c., &c., turns this Musalman, whose name 
plainly indicates his religion, and who was not a Mughal, into “Jafar 
Khodsha,” and adds that he was “ one of the principal Mongols ” / / 

Then occurred the tent and fast scene related by our author, but in much 
greater detail. More particulars respecting the impostures of the Mughal 
ruler will be found farther on. 

Afterthis, in the eighth month of 607 [March, 1211 A. u.j H., the Mughal troops 

3 P 3 
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and of the whole of the inhabitants of the country of X^™** 
ghlj. became much afflicted. 

woe assenibled { a portion, amounting to 10,000 horse, under T*>ch*ch2i'> also 
styled Dhlftn, was left behind to guard the Chingiz Shan’s own camp and terri¬ 
tory, and keep the conquered tribes of Karayat, Naemkn, and others quiet, while, 
from the renrainder, two armies were formed ; one was despatched under the 
Chingiz Kha n’s three sons, Jujt, fihnghntae. and Oktae, and some of his 
Nii-ytns, into Shuijah [Corea of Europeans], passing through the country of 
the who had already atdcnowledged the supremacy of the Mughals. 

There they committed great devkstation, and sacked cities and towns without 
opposition, the troops of that country having gone to join the Shilk-t forces. 

The country ofShutjah, or Ehuijat, is said to have been computed at 
seventy tornSns—700,000—that is to say, such was the number of fighting men 
it had to furnish—and the city of Sukin or Sunktn as it is also 

called, and the great city of ^niking or ^uyutking [aU(>ty], which 

was one of the greatest in the empire, was captured by Jabbah [out author’s 
Yamah], the Nu-ytn, and destroyed. 

Subs^uently, Jujt, and his brothers, advanced in another direction, and 
wrested out of the hands of the Ehita-ts. the cities of Tung—[possibly eiijl— 
luting]—Chtw—— Sujf-Clliw —— ?!u-CIltw—— tJn-ut — 
^y^,i_and Long-^tng—okveciijl—[one d/lS; eWsUy], I may mention that 
no languages are worse than the Persian, and such others as use the ’Arabic 
characters, for recording foreign proper names, unless the scribes are very 
careful to point the letters correctly j and no language is so bad, probably, for 
vitiating the pronunciation of foreign words as the Chinese, and, therefore, the 
absolute accuracy of these Chinese names cannot be vouched for : I have added 
the originals as I find them, but after comparing and anthenticating them as 
well as possible. I have, among other helps, used four copies of Alfl. 

The Chingiz Shan himself, with his army, received further reinforcements 
near the river Tjl, also written Til, of E^ara-Ehitae ; and the cities, which lay 
on the banks of that river, such as Baisue—grj-n— and others, were taken. 

After that, Ola-Ensh or Ala^usd), TiginEuftn, chief of the Ung^ut Turks, 
the same who betrayed the Tayanak Shan’s proposals to Tamur-chi, again 
betrayed the trust reposed in him. He and his tribe were subject to, and in 
the pay of, the Hhila-t sovereigns, and located in the part now approached by 
the Miigtials for the purpose of guarding that part of the Great Wall or 
Barrier called Oin-¥nn— ciJ* otj'—by the Turkish tribes, and which was 
fanilt for the purpose of restraining the Karayats, Naemkns, and Mughals, and 
preventing their molesting the Ehitae territory. He had a grievance against 
the Altan Ehan, and admitted the Mughals within the Great Wall, and pro¬ 
vided the invaders with guides. 

The name Ung-hut or Gin-[|Lut is said to signify the guards of the Wall or 
Barrier. It is also written Unkut—Abu-l-Ch^, Bahadur Sh 3 a, says 
the Turks call this Wall or Barrier Tur-Vurghah [or Tur-j^urghah]—— 
and the Khita-ts, Cngu—jCjl 

The Chingiz Kha n and his hordes having been admitted within the Great 
Wall, and having gained a footing there, he despatched bodies of troops in 
various directions to ravage and subdue the Ehitae territory; and two hundred 
cities, towns, and fortrcs.ses, they destroyed or captured, including the cities of 

Nuisha—Euchtng Chtw,—«k,ey—and Enn-Chtw— 

Some writers state, with regard to these events, that all the towns and 
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When the news of that disaster, plunder, devastation, 

dtiea, whidi submitted without lesistante and fumidied supplies to the 
invaders, were spared, but that all others were destroyed. 

He then turned his face towards the Altin Rb«n*» capital, and metropolis 
of Shitiie, which, in the Tartkll*i-Jahan-gtr, ^abtb-us-Siyar, &c., is named 
CJlingdQ or ChingtQ where the Alt^ Rhan then was. This 

mast be our author's dty of Jarngliaj, that is to say, the chief dty of the 
country of 

When the AltSn Rhgn became aware of the advance of the Mughal host, 
he marched with bis army, reinforced 1^ the forces of Eh^ah—a numerous 
host—and took up a position to guard one of the strong entrances leading into 
his empire, detaching a considerable body of troops in advance to watch the 
frontiers and harass the Mughals if opportunity occurred. This could have 
been of little effect with the Mughals within the Great Wall, and, evidently, 
is the same drcumstance as our author refers to ; but be says, more probably,' 
that the Allan Ehiui sen/ 300,000 horse to guard the entrance into bis territory. 
The sovereigns of did not usually accompany their armies, and IfiRf 

Abru also says that he was not present. Our author also mentions the same 
Ja'fir; and the latter’s return, by a secret route, evidently refers to the route 
by the Great Wall, betrayed by Ali-ltuall, Tigtn 

To return to the accounts of writers who wrote n century or more after our 
author. The force detached from the Altim Khan’s main army, commanded 
by the Amlts of ShGijah, was so for successful that, information having 
reached it that the Mugj^als, after capturing one of the cities in the vicinity, 
were then engaged, nnsuspidous of the near approach of enemies, in dividing 
the spoil in their camp, the EhitH-l leaders thought this an excellent oppor* 
tunity, and determined to endeavour to surprise them. They came upon the 
Mughals when cooking their food, but the Chingiz Shim was speedily on the 
alert, and his troops, dropping their cookery, were soon mounted, and they 
speedily put the Shita-ts to the rout. 

The main army of the Altim miin^ which had advanced to meet the 
Murals, when within a few marches of them, was found to be so miNfo 
fatigued that it was deemed advisable to halt to give it some rest. Its camp 
was fortified by a deep trench in front, and the waggons or carts of the army 
were placed on either flank. Hearing, however, that the Mughals were 
advancing in search of them, they foolishly left this secure position, and, 
despising the Mngbals whom they had so often coerced in former times, sallied 
forA to meet them. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but ended without 
any decisive result; for, although the Ehita-ts lost nearly 3(^000 men, the 
Mughals lost even more. The Chingiz Ehan thought it advisable to retire 
with his spoils towards his own borders, and the Shita-is did not deem it 
advisable to follow, as they were much worn out writh long marches and their 
exertions in the late battle. 

^Sfif Abrii says it was one of the Chingiz Ehfin’s most fomous battles, 
that the ShitS'^s were nearly annihilated, and that it took place towards the 
end of 607 H. [about the end of May, tail A.D.], while some writers leave it 
out entirely. If the TCb tta.fs were nearly annihilated, it is strange the 
Mu ghals should have retired. The ][^btb-us-Siyar also says the Shita-fs 
were overthrown, and that the Altan tfhSn fled in dianay to his capital. 
Fearing for the safety of that city, if the war continued, the Alfon Ehan now 
summoned his minister and his two principal generals, to deliberate on the 
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and slaughter, reached that [great] army which was guard* 

state of affiur& It waa agreed tjiat a tempomy aoeommodatlon ahoald be 
entered into^ if possible, in wder to get rid of tlie Mn|jials for the present, 
tmsting to vhat erents mlg^t happen hereafter; and to give themselves time 
to make preparations for the fntnre when once rid of them. An ambassador 
was despatched to treat with the Cliingus and the Altan Shin’s 

daughter, Konju by name, was ofiered him in marriage. This offer was at 
once accepted for some cause—^probably because he had lost so heavily in the 
great battle, and because he found the conquest of the AltSn irtian^s country, 
at that time, and under present circumstances, was not so easy as he had 
expected. For these reasons, and flattered with the condescending offer of the 
Shfln’s daughter, ami such an imperial alliance, the Cltingiz TOtan accepted 
the offer of peace; and accompanied by the 23 lilk-t princess withdrew from 
the Altan Sbian’s dominions to his yurat in the country of Eara-^uram. 

According to the Chinese historians quoted by Gaubil, the great battle just 
teCexred to. took place in A. n. 1212 [a; 609-10H.], qear the mountain [range T] 
Yehu, seven or eight leagues W.N.W. of Swen^wha-fti j and, in an attack 
upon Tai-tong-lu, the diingiz EhSn was dangerously wounded, upon which 
he thought fit to return booie. The an this, retook several places, 

among which was K 3 >yang-quan. 

These historians also state that, on the snbseqnent return of the Chingiz 
Shin, in A.n'. 1213, a still more bloody battle took place between the Ehita- 
ts and the invaders near Whayley, four or five leagues W. of KB-yang-quanv 
and that the field waa strewed with dead bodies for four leagues togeth«. 
This coincides exactly with what our author describes at page 965, which see. 

As soon the Mughals bad withdrawn, the Altin-Shfin left his son at 
Ching-dii, with several distinguished nobles as his counsellors, along with a 
consideraUe army, and withdrew himself from the capital, which was situated 
a little to the north of the city, called, ms after-years, Ehin>Balt^ by the 
Mngluds, and is y»id to be the Yen-king of the Chinese, situated a little N. of 
the present Pekin, and, doubtless our author’s city of famghaj, by which 
he does not mean to say that such was its name, but that it was the city—-the 
capital—of the country or empire. The Altan Sh9n retired to 

Taiming— riW —the Pyen-lyang of the Chinese, and called also Nan¬ 
king, and still called Pyen-lyattg. Its site is just where Kai-song-fti, the 
capital of Honan now stands, which his father had founded, and which they 
Hkewise coll Anin-aor Intfl-t [,^hji?L which is somewhat doubtfully written. 
It is said to ^ve.becn some forty leagues in circumference, surrounded by a 
triple wall, and situated on a river which they call the CliaJig or Ching-|^a 
(^cl^and Bome^he Upr B 1 ,11—Morihi], and ** itr whidi [on one side of which t] 
its foundations were laid. TIm breadth of this river is so great, that^ between 
early morning and evening,.a boat passes from one side to the other, and 
returns with considerable exertion.” On the way to this dty, some of the 
Altfin Shea’s troops deserted him, and went away and joined the Mughals ; 
arid the Chingiz Btan, on becoming advLs 4 |f of the Altfin EhSn’s retirement 
from Chi ng-dfl. despatched on army under two Amtxs of Toirtans—the Bahfidur 
SSm&kuh—R^&fif AbrQ haa Sijukah], the SSljtflt, and another Nfl-ySn, to 
invest Chi ng-dfi. which they did. 

The^ablb-us-Siyar gives a different account of these events, which agrees ttuxe 
with the Chinese statements, whidi affairs are said to have, happened in 608— 
tOH. [A.D. i2ti—13], that the whole ofthenortherapartoCthe Alt&nShfin's 
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ing the high road, through panic, on account of the state of 

dotainioiit WM ia a distnrDed and disaffected state, and that disloyalQr and 
sedition piesailed, so mnch so that the AltSn SltSn’s son, through these disaf* 
fecdona^ withdrew from Oung-dG, and went and joined his father, and that 
Intfllligenoe of the forsaken condition of that capital convcjred to him through 
the goTemor of tendered his allegiance to him, induced the 

Chingia Shla to invade a second time. 

Another account is that the AltZn IHigii had given orders to ravage some 
parts of Ehri-Shitiia [!•«' north<west of, and beyond the Great Wall], on 
which the people sent agents to the CltfngizShan at l^rft-l^uram, and sought 
his protection, and the THian of one of the-disaiTected parts, having gained pos¬ 
session of one of the fortresses guarding one of the entrances through the Great 
Wall, offered to admit the Mu^ials thereby. This statement is confused, and 
refers to the first, not the second expedition, as 1 have shown. However, it 
is fisrther stated that the Chi ngiz KhS n thought the time propitious, and 
determined on invading the Alton Elxfin’s dominions again, and that he 
proposed that his 1-ghur and ySrlfigfa allies should take a pnrt in the expe¬ 
dition ; but, being unable, through sickness—caused by the wound perhaps, 
referred to previously—to proceed hinrself, the co mm a nd was given to 
SSmiiyah, the S 21 jtut, his oldest Nu-yZn. 

Thi Chinese authors tell us that the Chingiz S]^Sn, having retired from 
Xhit^e, after the accommodation with the Allan £han, and, having received 
his daughter in marriage, in ran A.D.,set out, accompanied by jOjt, to conquer 
—an error for Ipun-KunchaV previously referred to—in order to reduce 
several tribes which had been subject to the Wang KljAn, 'who had nought to 
do with “Kipchak,” that the tribes inhabitii^ Jatah [European Getes] 
submitted, and that, leaving half his forces with Jfljt, who defeated the 
KomSns, Walkks, Bulf^rs, and Hungarians, the dlingiz Khitn retired to 
yar g-yiimm. Now this is wholly incorrect, and caused apparently through 
mistaking l^m-Kuncba^ for IjiibfiliaV:. The Chingiz Eh&n never entered 
l^ihfili&lF, and was not sent into l^pbchah until several years after—he 
t%ever went against either WaUks, Bulghais, or Hungarians—as will be seen 
farther on ; and it is quite certain that the Awang ShSn had nothing to do 
with their country. 

The same writers also state that the Chingiz Ehan determined to invade 
Shitae again in consequence of certain threats of the Allan Sh 2 n> und, at the 
instigation of the Gur TCha n- who had been provoked by the Altin Shan’s 
ravages on his territory, and who had, by help of some rebels, seized a con¬ 
siderable fortress which opened the way into China. Here they have terribly 
confused matters. The Gur Sh^n dynasty had already terminated, and the 
OngVut Turks betrayed the passage through the great mound or Wall on the 
occasion of the first invasion. 

The Raujat-u?-§afli also states that another Mushal army was despatched 
into Shurjah to prevent the forces of that territory from' going to the aid of the 
Allan Shlin, and several places in it were taken. Meanwhile, the other army 
is said to have been 'met, on its advance, by the army of the AltSn ShSn, 
which was pushing forward to meet it; and it is related that the advance of 
the Miighals was defeated, but that, the main army coming up, the SAil^-ts 
were overthrown and routed, and their troops took refuge in different cities. 
The capital was strongly garrisoned, and the Allan son is said to have 

been there in command [this is totally contrary to the ^rfb-us-Siyar, written 
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affairs, they became dispersed, and were slain, and made 
captive. 

The Qii.ingiz “KliSn acquired domination over the coun¬ 
tries of §aghar,* and Tingit, and Tamghaj, and he came 

by the son of the author of the Rauvat>af-$afa], and the Mu^ials are said to 
have been induced to endeavour to talce the city by assault, but to have been 
repulsed, and the investment continued for a long time. 'lie defenders being 
numerous and the inhabitants likewise, the besiegers determined to starve the 
city into surrender, and subsequently it was taken by stratagem; and, this 
being reported to the sovereign, he was so affected that he destroyed 

himself by poison. 

The H*^bib-us-Siyar says an attempt was made by a body of troops, each 
carr3ring a portion of grain, as well as the followers of the army, to conduct a 
convoy of provisions, to relieve the capital, but that they were intercepted on 
the march and defeated; and the convoy was taken. On this two of the 
E]li{a-i generals destroyed themselves by means of poison, and others escaped 
to Tayming; and these disasters were followed by the submission of the capital 
and country. 

The details of the capture of the city in the Raufat-uf-^aiS, and in the work 
of the Turkish author, Abu-l-Ebair, are somewhat similar to our author’s 
account, the details of which he had of peisons who, shortly after its capture, 
visited it, and therefore his account is of the utmost value. The date of its 
capture is 6io H. [A.D. 1213-14]. 

I have now brought up the events in the career of the Chinyia Eban, as 
briefly as possible, to where our author begins to give his narrative in greater 
detail. Abru gives most elaborate accounts of these events, but I must, 

for want of space, leave his particulars for atmther occasion. 

* This is the same name as occurs at page 267 and 270, and in the second 
para, immediately under, and in the account of Tushi [Juji] Kha n farther on. 
The word varies in the different copies of the text from jv to jS—jn — 
and—yu—without any points. When I wrote the tu>tes to the account 
of the Ehwarazmi Sultans, I concluded, from the mention, invariably, 
of Tingit and Tamgb^j along with it, that the I-ghur country must be 
meant, from the third form of the doubtful word as given above— 1*1 — 
Then again I thought the word must be— -JS —saghar—an ’Arabic woixl in 
common use,- signifying the frontier of an infidel country, but this, too, is, I 
think, from what is mentioned farther on, also untenable, although Tingit and 
TamghlJ are still used in connexion with it. As, in Turkish words, occurring 
in the histories of this period, the letters ^ and ^ are interchangeable, I was 
inclined to consider that the word here might be Sagbar, or Sa^ar, or Sagbir, 
or SaVir, and that it referred to the place which the old travellers call, and 
what appears in the Jesuits’ maps as, Sukkier, and Saker, and Sukquier, Sukuir, 
Suchur, and Sucuir, in as many copies of Polo’s work, but this idea must also 
be abandoned, for this reason thatSul{an Muhammad, Ehw 3 razm Shah, never 
penetrated as far east as the limits of Turkistan, in that quarter, in his pursuit of 
Eadr Ehan, with respect to whose pursuit in 615 h., it is first mentioned at 
pages 267 and 270, and there it is stated as being in or part of “ Tatar,” and 
“Turkistan.” But it is also distinctly stated, on the former page, that, in 
reaching this identical part—“as far as Yighur [I-gbGr]—that is supposing 
~yi —was correct—the SultSn penetrated so far northwards—I leave out the 
“ North Pole”—that the light of twilight never left the sky all nightand. 
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before the gate of the city of Tamghaj and seat of govern¬ 
ment of the Altun Kha n [and invested it]. He continued 

from note • to that page, even were the time midsnmmer, the Sul^Sn must have 
reached as far nonh as the parallel of 49“ or 50“ of north latitude, for such a 
phenomenon to occur, amd, consequently, Sa^ir or Saf^ir—the Sukkier, &c., 
of the old travellers, between Kagh^xar and Ehij^, is out of the question. 
Sibr—^ —Siberia, likewise, will not do, as the word is written very differently. 

In the notice of Tusti [Juji], farther on, referring to the same place and 
event, it is said that, “ in the year 615 h., the Sultan had gone to make a raid 
upon the tribes of l^pidr lUyin of Turkistan, who was the son of Safa^tan the 
Yamak,’* and that “ Tush^, from the side of Tamghaj, had advanced with an 
army ”—at page 269 it is said that “ Tushi had come out of Chtn in pursuit of 
an'army of Tatars,’' and that refers to Tuk-Tughan, the Makiit chief, a 
totally different person from ^dr Shan, the son of Safa^tan-i-Yamak, but 
who, at page 267, is called Yusuf [his correct name apparently is Yusuf, and 
Ijfadr S^n his title], the Tatar, whose father’s Turkish name was Safa]^tan, 
and his tribe the Yamak. According to our author, Ulugji Shan, afterwards 
Sultan of Dihlt, was connected with the Yamak. 

In the lines of poetry with which our author closes this History, he styles his 
patron, Ulugh Khan-i-A'gam “Shan of the Ilbart, and Shah of the 
Yamak and Sultan I.yal<tiir.ish is also said to have belonged to the Ilbart 
tribe, which, at page 796, is mentioned as being obliged to fly before the 
Mughals, “when they acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan 
and the tribes of Khifchajc. ” Yamak or Yamak is described as the name of a 
ruler and of a city or town, and also of a territory of Turkistan ; and some add 
that it is also the name applied to the sovereign of the l-ghSr, but that was, as 
already stated, Ytddf-^ut. Respecting the Ilbati tribe, which I believe to be 
that which ancient authors call the Abars, or a part of them, I shall have 
something to say before closing these notes. 

In ’Abd-ullah-i- Kh urdadbih’s work there are some items of information which 
may throw a little light on this difficult matter, but, still, a deal remains to be 
cleared up ; and the copy of his work which I have referred to, unfortunately, 
has been damaged by damp in the middle of eadt page for some thirty or 
forty pages, in the very portion I wanted most to be perfect. He says, with 
reference to the Gh uzz tribe, that “the Ghuzzan are a people, the Malik oi 
whom they style the Taghar—^—TCViaYsn [yj is one of the words in some 
copies of our author’s text, and tnay easily be mistaken foryi by a copyist], 
and the capital of the Tagljar Khajcan is the city of Aral—J,l There 
are Tarsah [Christians—Nestorians] there as well as Buddhists, and others. 
The people are nomads and live in kbargahs [round felt tents] and tents 
[different to the kbargah], but their Maliks wear dresses of silk brocade, and 
silk, with wide sleeves and long skirts.” He moreover says that the routes 
from that territory lead to Barsakban—— which is said, by another writer, 
to be a place between I-r^ and Tuian, not a very satisfactory explanation, and 
from thence to—J_)^—which, being without points, may be read many ways, 
where the routes [or where other routes] meet. From thence to Sakit [T u., C -.], 
and then to Kaabml-gbagur—and from thence to [it appears 

to be ^akat, but Jakut seems more probable, but I can only give the original 
word as I find it], is a day’s journey. It is farther added, that this ttnlayai or 
country—Taghar—is less in extent than KujS — —described by another 

author as a place within Cbtn. Now all this, it appears to me, tends to 
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before the city for a period of four years, in such mse that 
eveiy stone which was in that city they [the defenders] 
used to place in the catapults and discharge against the 
investors; and, when stones, bricks, and the like, ceased to 
be available, everything that was of iron, brass, lead, copper, 
tin, and pewter, all was expended in the catapults, and then 
bdliskts ’’ [ingots] of gold and silver they continued to dis¬ 
charge in place of Stones. Trustworthy [persons] have 
narrated on this wise, that the Cljingis Khan, during this 
period, had issued a mandate tliat no person in the Mughal 
army should take any notice of that gold and silver, nor 
remove any of it from the place where it might have fallen. 

After a period of four years when that city was taken, 
and the Alton Khan had fled, and his son and his 
Wazir became captives in the hands of the Qhingiz Kh an, 
he commanded that, from the records of the treasuries and 
the Mushrifs [auditors] of the treasuries of the Altun Kha n, 
a copy of the account of gold and silver should be procured. 
They brought it to the Qiingiz Khan accordingly, showing 
how many b&listfs of gold and silver had been discharged, 

•how tlia* the tract indicated in the text i» no other than this Taghar [the 
part indicated is described as a vHldyat by our author] of Thk Gh uzz. prob¬ 
ably as far north as the Aral Nawar, and that, from the two words having been 
mistaken in MS. for one, the puzzling, but incorrect, I believe, subject of 
•‘Tagfaazgaz” has arisen fjijti out of yi], the chief of which, like several 
others in Turkistan, bore the title of TCbayan. 

TVm. Wan^ pal says, speaking of Chfn. if you wish to proceed westward iiom 
the you come by TOi arthtz [this has no reference to the l^jurgjitz], and 
fHinTghnM'. —.-A-A fjkyi Taghar-i-Ghuzz ?], and by Kimak to the sea, a four 
months'journey. Again he says, in another place, that {zliuzz is the boundary 
of the land of the Turks, from fCTiiirr. and Ktmak, and to —Ehuranjtab T 
—and Bul^llr, and the boundary on the land of the Musalmans from Gurg&n 
[Juijantah of the ’Arabs] to BUrab [i. e. Farab] and Isfanjab. 

I was in hopes that M. Barbier de Meynard's edition of ’Abd-ulloh-i-Ehur- 
dadbih, published in the “Jbuma/ AtuUiqtte," for 1865, would help me here^ but 
the names of places are so fearfully incorrect as to render it perfectly useless for 
the purpose. For example : the well-known City of NtakHpur is written with 
.• instead of A ; Isruahtah—is written Ishrusnah—; Oah, in the 
same way, although so well-known, is printed tryl—Al-fikhr—*• printed 
jyi\ —Al-a’Oz, and so on. 

7 A bSiith or balifM signifies a pillow or bolster for the head, but, here, an 
ingot of gold or silver in the form of a pillow or bolster, which, in former d»ya, 
was current among the the Turks. A balitk of gold is said to have weighed 
eight miskalt and two dings, and a bdlisi of silver, eight dirams and two 
sUssgs, but the bilisk here referred to must have been of far greater weight to 
have been of any effect on this occasion. 
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and, according to those records, he required the whole of 
the gold and silver : and he obtained it so that not a single 
bar thereof was missing. 

From the Sayyid-i-Ajall [most worthy Sayyid], Baha- 
ud-Din, the Razt—K)n whom be peace 1 —who was a 
Sayyid of noble nature, and of manifest lineage, this ser¬ 
vant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the compiler of 
this TabakAT, heard, that Suljtan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy !—despatched 
him on a mission to the Chingiz I^an, and the reason for 
sending it was, that, when the account of the outbreak of 
the Chingiz Khan, and the predominance of the Mughal 
forces over the territories of Tamghaj, and countries of 
Saghar* and Tingit, and the regions of Chin, from the 
extreme east, was brought to the hearing of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khw arazm Shah, he was desirous of investi¬ 
gating, by means of trustworthy persons of his own, the 
truth of this statement, and to bring certain information 
respecting the condition and amount of the Mughal 
forces and their weapons and warlike apparatus.* The 
writer [of this book] who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the year 
617 H., which was the first year of the Mughal forces' 
crossing the JifiOn into Khurasan, heard, whilst within the 
fortress of Tulak, from the lips of the 'Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Taj-ud-Din, the Jami, the Dabir [secretary], who was 
one of the ministers of state of the Khwarazm-Shahl 
dynasty, that the ambition to appropriate the countries of 
Chin * had become implanted in the heart of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and he was constantly 
making inquiry respecting those states, and used to ask 
comers from the territories of Chin, and the extreme limits 
of Turkistan, about them. “ We [his] servants ” [continued 

• This name varies just as before in the different copies of the text 
According to our author’s statements at pages 268 and ^70, and in his notice 
of Tuild [Jujfl between the seizure of the diingiz Span’s merchants and 
envoys and the Sultan’s return from ’IiSIfi ^bat is to say, in 615 H., the 
Snlpin had penetrated into this part in pursuit of fadr ShSn, the TatSr, son 
of §afaht2n, the Yamak, referr^ to at page 961, but his accounts are some¬ 
what confused, wanting detail, and other writers do not refer to this particular 
afffdir. 

* The idiom varies considerably in different copies here, as in other places 
prerionsly mentioned. 

i A few copies have " Hind and Ckin.” 
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Taj-ud-Dln] “ used to make representation in order to lead 
him from entertaining that resolution, but in no manner 
was that thought to be removed from his mind until he 
despatched the Sayyid-i-Ajall, Baha-ud-Dtn, the Razt, for 
that important affair.” • 

* H^und-ullah, the Mustawft, in his Tartkb, says [see also note page 
265] that, before this catastrophe, the Chingiz Kh an sent an envoy into I-ran, 
and entered into a treaty with the Sul{an of Kh waiurnn^ that compacts were 
entered into, and letters passed between them, and that the treaty was ratified. 
Merchants are said to have proceeded to the urdu of the Mughal ruler, without 
hesitation, on this understanding between the two rulers ; and it is stated that 
the Chin^ Khan sent envoys and merchants of his own, a second time, along 
with them. This cannot be correct from the statement of the Sayyid, Baha-ud> 
Din, who went thither, as our author relates ; and the one despatch of envoys 
and merchants on this single occasion has evidently been made into two. It 
is also asserted that, as early as 614 H., after his return from Ghaznln, the 
Suljan began to show less respect towards the Mughals. but the Sultan 
came to Gha zntn two years before that date, and in 61$ H. invaded the 
northern parts of Asia. [See preceding note *.} In the year 614 H., the 
Kh ftltfah. Un*Na;ir, is said to have instigated the Mughal to attack the 
Sultan, as previously related in the note first referred to, to which the Chingiz 
Kha n is said to have replied that the restless nature of the Sultan would soon 
afford a plea for attacking him. 

Raihtd-ud- Dtn and Mtr Kha wind state, that one cause of ill feeling on the 
part of the Mughal ruler towards the Musalman Sultan was, that the latter had 
despatched bodies of troops occasionally into parts under allegiance to the 
Mughals, and ill-treated the people, as though war had actually commenced, 
and, at last, overran a territory belonging to Koshluk, the Naeman sovereign, 
'which the Chingiz TThan considered his by right of conquest. Notwithstanding 
all this, it is said, the Mughal ruler was still inclined to keep on good terms 
with the Sultan. This statement is not correct, however, as may be seen from 
note *, page 268, and in the account of Tushf [Juji] farther on. The invasion 
of the territory in question—Ardlah [turned into "ArwUh." in the Kashghar 
Mission History]— they say, was when the Sultan fell in with a Mughal army 
under Jujt, and conipelled it to fight, but, on that occasion, the Sultan’s 
intention was to protect his own territories from invasion by fugitives flying 
from the Mugjials, not to attack them. 

Petis dela Croix in his “ Genghizcan,” pages 158 to 164, causes Abu-I-Ehair 
and Rashid to make a terrible blunder respecting the battle which took place 
between the Mughals under Jujt, after the defeat of the Makrlts, and the 
Sultan, which he has previously correctly mentioned as having taken place in 
A.D. iai6 [h. 613], and makes out that a great battle was fought between the 
SultSn and the Chingiz Kbnn in person, in A.D. 1218 [h. 615], while iMcy 
never otue met. He says the Sultan made secret levies of troops, and all those 
available from "Corassan, Bale, the Borders of India, and other parts of 
Iran,” were directed to assemble at “ Feraber,” a town of “ Bocara j” that 
the Sultan’s army amounted to 300,000 or 400,000 men, but yet was far in¬ 
ferior to the Mughal host. The Sultan is then said to have found the enemy at 
“ Carcou,” and an indecisive battle was the result. The details, however, are 
simply those of the battle which took place between the Gur Khan and the 
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The Sayyid, Baha-ud-D!n, related * after this manner :— 

"When we arrived within the boundaries of 
and near to the seat of government of the Altun Kha n, 
from a considerable distance a high white mound appeared 
in sight, so distant, that between us and that high place 
was a distance of two or three stages, or more than that. 
We, who were the persons sent by the Khw arazm Shaht 
government, supposed that that white eminence was per¬ 
haps a hill of snow, and we made inquiries of the guides 
and the people of that part [respecting it], and they replied: 

“ The whole of it is the bones of men slain.” When we had 
proceeded onwards another stage, the ground had become 
so greasy and dark from human fat, that it was necessary 
for us to advance another three stages on that same road, 
until we came to dry ground again.'* Through the infec¬ 
tions [arising] from that ground, some [of the party] be¬ 
came ill, and some perished. On reaching the gate of the 
city of Tamghaj, we perceived, in a place under a bastion 
of the citadel, an immense quantity of human bones col¬ 
lected. Inquiry was made, and people replied, that, on the 
day the city was captured, 60,000 .young girLs, virgins, 
threw themselves from this bastion of the fortress and 
destroyed themselves, in order that they might not fall 
captives into the hands of the Mughal forces, and that all 
these were their bones. 

When we saw the Qhingiz Khan.* they brought in bound, 

Sultan referred to in note ', page 26a, and note *, page 980, which see, and 
thus a sad confusion of events is the result. 

» This worthy official is, I find, a totally different person from Badr-ud-Din, 
referred to in note 1 , page 270. I think therefore that such testimony is to be 
preferred to statements written about a century after by writers in the employ 
of Mugbal sovereigns. 

« It is said that the number of killed in the great battle referred to in para, 
eighteen, of note *, page 954, was so great that the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air enjoyed their obscene feasts for more than a year, on that battle-field. 

» Other, but much more modem writers, state that the Qiingiz Khan, after 
his successes in whither he did not proceed in person on the second 

invasion of that country, as already noticed, returned to his yurat, and sent 
officers in command of numerous troops to guard his conquests. From our 
author’s statement above, contrary to all others, and derived from the Sayyid, 
Baha-ud-Dln, an eye-witness, the CEingiz Shan was himself at Jarnghaj 
when the Sulj^’s agents had this interview with him. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew tells us that “Changiz,” leaving strong garrisons in 
“ Tughur ” [!] and its frontiers, returned to his Yurt or “ country seat ’* [sic] at 
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where we were, the son of the Altilfi SJiSn, and the Wactr 
of his father; and, at the time of our return, the ^ing^s 
^n sent a great number of rareties and offerings with us 
for presentation to SultSn Muhammad, ]|^w 3 razm ShSh. 
and said : ‘ Say ye unto KhwSrazm Shah. " I am the sove¬ 
reign of the sun-rise, and thou the sovereign of the sun¬ 
set Let there be between us a iirm treaty of friendship, 
amity, and peace, and let traders and ketrwdns on both 
sides come and go, and let the precious products and 
ordinary commodities which may be in my territory be 
conveyed by them into thine, and those of thine, in the 
same manner, let them bring into mine.’”* Among the 
rareties and presents that the -Chingiz Khan sent to Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm ghah, was a nugget of pure ' gold 
as big as a camel’s neck, which they had brought to him 
[the Chingiz Kha n] from the mountain [range] of Xam- 
ghaj, so that it was necessary to convey that piece of gold 
upon a cart. With us also he despatched five hundred 
camels laden with gold, silver, silks, khazz*-i-Khitde [a 
coarse kind of woven silk of Khita]. targbA [a silken fabric 
red in colour], J^unduz [beaver],* samSr [sable], and raw 
silk, and elegant and ingenious things of Chin and Tam- 
along with merchants of his own ; and the majority 
of those camels were laden with gold and silver. When 
Utrar was reached, Kadr ]Khan of Utrar acted in a per- 

Shamw Garar s “The Shaman’s heme.” 1 wonder what a barbarian 
Mughal’s “ country seat ” may have been. The Shaman’s home—in what 
language “Gara” may mean “home” is not stated—refers probably to the 
place called SamSn-Kaharah, where be was chosen Shan. See previous 
note, paragraph twenty>five, i>age 937. 

* Abu-I-FidZ says the envoys and merchants came from MughulistSn 

through and TurkistSn. No doubt, they took the ordinary 

t:aravan*route by Tarfln. 

f In some copies of the text, “ a piece of beaten gold in others, as 
rendered above, which is doubtless the correct version. 

* This word also means any description of fur made up into garments, but 
here the meaning is as above. Ekitii-f, in itself, is, I believe, the name of a 
fabric, also called nankeen by Europeans. 

* According to some writers who explain the word, the animal i# some¬ 
thing like a fox, and some say, like an otter. It may mean the fiir of the 
black fox or of the beaver. 

* Our author has made this same mistake before. His title was Cha.tr 
EkSn, not E^dr Shan, and his name was Anfll Jip:. See note *, page 271. 

In the CeograpAieal Magatint for June, 1877, Mr. H. H. Howorth, who 
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6 dious manner, and sought permission from Sul^Sn Mu¬ 
hammad, Shwarazm and, out of covetousness of that 
large amount of gold and silver, had the whole of the 
traders and travellers, and the emissaries [from the Chingiz 
slaughtered, so that not one among them escaped 
with the exception of a camel man who was at a bath, who, 
during that occurrence, managed to get out by way of the 
fireplace of the hot-bath, adopted a contrivance for his 
own safetjr, and, by way of the desert, returned to the terri¬ 
tories of Chin and Jarnghaj. 

When he acquainted the Qhingiz 'Kh^ n with the particu¬ 
lars of that perfidy, and as Almighty God had so willed 
that this treachery should be the means of the ruin of the 
empire of Islam, it became evident that “ the command of 
God is an inevitable decree,” * and the instruments of the 
predetermined will of fate became available—From Thy 
wrath preserve us, O God ! ” 

This servant of the victorious government, Minhaj-i-SarSj, 
heard from the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din of Kha esar of 
GhOr. who heard [the particulars] from Shah ’Ujtman of 
Sistan,* who was one among the Princes of Nimroz, and a 
favourite of Sult&n Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and the 
Shah [Ugman] swore that, for every treasury in which was 


makes nsh guesses and assertions on Turks, "Mongols,** etc., suys, referring 
to this person, that he was named Inaljuk and entitled Chair Kha», “ whidi 
is probfibly a corruption either of the Gur Khan or, as the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri makes it, of Kadr Khan.*’ In his " Mongols Proptr^’ on 
the other nand, we are told in one place, that he was named " Inaljc^’’ and, 
that Sultan Muhammtd ordered that he wot no longer to be styled Jnaljeh 
but Chair Khan (? a form of Cur Khan); in a second place., that he was called 
Inalltig; and, in a third, that he was named Jnalltdk, and "had been 
granted the title of Gur Khan by the former ehief of Kara Khitai 11 ” Now 
" fttiS. -lr'Khgn ” is no more a form of Gut Shan than this Turk was a 

" Ghos” or an "original Gbuse." Gba -tr is a purely 'Arabic word, derived 
from the same root as giairat, and signifies the jealous in point of 

honour or love, the high-minded Xban i it was his MusalmSn title. The 
** Tabahat~i-Kasiri'‘ quoted, if my translation is referred to, certainly does not 
make Gba .tr Shfin u form of Sbfin, tor Ssii' has a totally different 
meaning, and is in no way connected with Gbs-tr. 

* : Chap. uziiL verse 38. 

* Stfh ’Uimin, grandson of NSfir-nd-Dtn, UfmSn-i-^atab, ruler of 
Sijistfin and Nlmros, also styled Nufrat-ud-Dtn, ’UfmSn, by our author at 
pages 193 and 196^ which se^ also pages 300—201. He was related, on the 
mother’s side, to Malik Rukn-ud-Dtn, of «sr of j^hfin 
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a bit * of that gold or silver belonging to the traders of the 
Cihingiz KhS n. the whole of such treasury, sovereignty 
and country fell into the hands of the Qiingiz Khan and 
the Mughal forces. 

May Almighty God preserve the kingdom of our Sultan 
of Sultans from calamity such as that! 

HISTORY OF The events which happened in ISLAM. 

Trustworthy persons have related on thiswise, that, when 
that fugitive [camel-driver] stated to the Chingiz Kha n, the 
accursed, what had befallen his traders and emissaries, the 
Chingiz Kh an issued commands, so that the forces of 
Turkistan, Chin, and Tamghaj. assembled. Six hundred * 
banners were brought out, and under each banner were one 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand horses were 
assigned to the Bahadurs : * they call a warrior, Bahadur. To 
every ten horsemen three head of tuk-lt sheep ^ were given, 
with orders to dry them; and they took, along with them, 
an iron cauldron, and a skin of water ; and the host pro¬ 
ceeded on its way. 

From the place where the Mughals then were, on the 
frontier of the Chingiz Kha n’s territoiy, to Utrar,* was a 
three months’ march, entirely through wild and uncultivated 
tracts; and it was commanded that it was necessary to per¬ 
form that march of three months, and subsist upon this 

* In some copies a dSng—^a bit, &C., and in others a diratnak, the dimi> 
nutive form of diram. 

* The number given at page-«273 is 700,00a The Calcutta Printed Text 
hds 800,000, a few modem copies 300,000, but the above number is confirmed 

other authors. 

* Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kasly^r Mission History [page 141], does 
not quote the “ Tadcdti Nasari^ as he styles it, correctly. TTiere is nothing 
in our author’s work, as may be here seen, about '* horses for the baggage of 
the army, its carts, and families, &c.,” not even in the Calcutta Text, nor does 
our author make any such statement as that, “just at the time he [‘ Changiz ’J 
was preparing to set out against Khwdhrizm Shah, he received envoys in 615 
from the Khdlif Ndsir of Baghdad urging him to do so.” The Doctor 
must have been thinking of some other work. 

r — tut-li—or ^—tugb-li —a sheep of six months old—a half-grown 
sheep. At page 373, our author says Mugball sheep, which is, doubtless, an 
error on the part of the copyists for 

* The Calcutto Text is always incorrect with respect to the nante c/i this 
well-known city, which was situated on the Slhibt. Its ruins are still to be sden 
on the east btuik. 
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own presence dtamber, until, in the reign of Sultan Raf iy- 
yat, he became the deputy Sar>i-Jan-dar. After some 
time, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar *. Subsequently, during the 
reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud'Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became 
Amir’i-AJshur. He continued, in this manner, to exercise 
that authority and office up to the time that the throne of 
sovereignty became adorned with the august dignity of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na^ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah—May God prolong his reign and sovereignty!—and, 
when the Sukan conferred upon the Kh an-i-Mu'azzam. 
Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam—May God prolong his-, prosperity 1 
—the name and title of Khan, the Malik, Kashll Kh an, was 
elevated from the office of Amir-i-Ahhur to the dignity of 
Amir-i-Hajib. When Nag-awr was taken from Malik 
'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kash 1 u Kh an, it was entrusted to 
the charge of Malik Saif-ud-Dln, I-bak-i-Kashlt Khan, the 
Amir-i-Hajib 

Whilst Malik Kashll Khan filled the office of Amtr-i- 
^ajib, he studied so much to please the great, the middle 
rank, and the least in degree, as the pen cannot write, and 
showed such regard and favour towards the Turk Maliks, 
the Taizik nobles, and the Khalj Amirs, as cannot be 
Contained within the limits of writing. All hearts became 
filled with good-will towards him, and all persons felt 
obliged by his favours. When the Khan-i-Mu’a^^am, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. departed * for Nag-awr, they gave 
the khittah [district or territory] of Karah to the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Kashli Kh an, hib brother, and to that part he pro¬ 
ceeded. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam returned to the Court 
again, the Amir-i-Hajib returned likewise, and he became 
Amir-i-Hajib the second time*. 

After some time, when, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir. 
653 H,, Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of'All [the Ghurl. 
who was the Lieutenant of the kingdom]—May he rest in 
peace!—departed' to the eternal mansion, the territory 

• The printefl text generally turns j 1 uSl,.—Jan-d 5 r intOjlj-V—Jim-dar. 

^ See pages 689 and 781. 

• When he wras ousted from office, deprived of the fief of Hanst, and forced 

to contetit himself with the fief of Nag-awr. • See page 702, 

• He wa> put to death, and the reason of it is not plainly stated. It is 
another of our author’s mysteries. 
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and citjr of Mtrat was placed in the Atntr-i-^ajib’s charge, 
to the skirt of the mountains of BandtSrSn. During some 
3^vars he reduced under his sway those confines and districts, 
and he took possession of the coyntry within the mountain 
territory of Bandiar^ *, as far as Rupkl, and MtS.-piir, and 
extorted tribute, and overthrew Ranas and independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and reduced them to subjection, until the 
year 656 H., when weakness gained the ascendancy over his 
dear body and delicate form, and his intestines became 
swollen *. Through excessive modesty and bashfulness, he 
did not make known the whole of his disease to any one, 
and, for a period of some months, he endured affliction; 
and, as the appointed time was come, on Sunday, the 20th 
of the month of Rajab, 657 HL, he transmitted his blessed 
soul, on the couch of pardon, attended by the escort of 
sincere piety, to the presence of majesty and neAmess of 
glory. 

May the Most High God keep in His protection the 
sovereign of the present time, the Sultan of Sultans, Najir- 
ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, for the sake of His most illustrious 
prophet, Muhammad t 


XXV. UL-KHAkAN-UL-MUA’ZZAM-UL-A’ZAM, BAHA.yL. 
HAKlj: WA UD-DlN, ULUQH KHAN-I-BALBAN-US-SULTAnI «. 

The ghakan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’yam, is of 

• Six copies of the text, including the three oldest, have as above, 

two have One one one one d'jl/ : the others are 

unintelligible. The Kuma’un mountains are undoubtedly referred to, and 
r should have expected the first part of the word to have been —Nandt 
or laJ — Nandah. Nandah Diw{ is the liame of one of the peaks 
overlooking them. 

The second word is written 'in the majority of the copies, in some 
and [these are probably meant for as, in MS. o and j and y are mu^ 
alike if carelessly written], and ^yi Mia-pur occurs in every copy collated 
with a single exception, which has Maha.pur. 

I have sp«lt Rufki, as it should be written with the equivalent of Sanskrit 
® The Mta-pur, here mentioned, is probably Mia-purt, a very old place, a 
little to the S. W. of Hardwar [Hrad-war]. 

• Hernia probably. 

• That is, Balban, the Sultkn’s slave. It is a wholly erroneous statement 
that Ulugh X|b5w was called “ Bahi-ud-Din Balban, Ulugh KMn:" the 
title Baha-ul-^ahh wa ud>Dfn—a title bestowed by our author—^is given 
to his cousin, Sker Sh>n, and to his brother, Saif-ud-Din, l-twk. Ulugh 
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the posterity of the renowned Khans * of the Ilbari [tribe]. 
The father of Malik Nugrat-ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. 
and the father of Ulug^ Kh an-i-A’zam *, were born of one 
father and one mother. The father of these two was ot 
the seed of Abar^ Kha n, the Ilbari, and he was the Kh an 
of about 10,000 families ; and their affinity to the Ilbari 
[tribe] of Turkistan is well-known among the tribes of 
Turks. At this period, the sons of his [Ulugh Khan’s] 
paternal uncle still continue to hold the name of greatness 
among those tribes of Turks: this fact was heard [by the 
author] from the late Malik, Kuret Kh an-i-Sanjar. 

Forasmuch as the Almighty God had willed to grant a 
bulwark for the support' of Islam and the stability of the 
Muhammad! religion, and confer a shelter of protection in 
[this] the end of the world, and keep Hindustan within the 
area of His own favour and the sphere of integrity. He had 
removed Ulugh Khah-i-A’zam, in his youth, from Turk¬ 
istan, and, on account of the domination of the Mughals in 
that country, had severed him from his family and kinsmen, 
and from among his tribes and people, so that they brought 
him to Baghdad *. The Kh waiah. Jamal-ud-Din, of Ba$rah 

IPi an’s name, before he received that title, was Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban. See 
Thomas: PathXn Kings, page 124. 

• There is not a word about “ Khakans ” of the Ilbari either‘in the MS. 

copies of the text or the Calcutta Printed Text, as in Elliot: India, vol. ii. 
page 360. The word is The renown of the “renowned ” Kh iins above 

mentioned is not recorded in history I believe. It is somewhat remarkable 
that Shams-ud-DTn. and his three slaves—Ulugh Kh an, his brother, and their 
cousin —should have been all of the same tribe, as I have before noticed. In 
one copy of the text only, the name of the tribe is written — Jlbarri. It 
is also strange that the name of Ulugh Khan’s father is not mentioned. 

• Several copies of the text have “Sultan" instead of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’;am, but the former may be attributed to over-zealous copyists. 

^ This name is written in several ways, but the majority of copies have j-'jl 
—Abar, with the vowel points, some have *ii—Ayah, one *•'—Abah, one *fl 
■^Ayyah, and some leave it out altogether. 

• Some copies have “and from thence into Gujarat,” but this does not 

occur in the oldest copies. Abu-’Abd-ulIah, Muhammad, of Tanjlrs, other¬ 
wise, the son of ISaIu{ah, in his Travels, gives the following account of Ulugh 
Khan. I quote the translation by Lee. “ This man’s name was originally 
Balaban [Balban]; his character had been just, discriminating, and mild : he 
filled the office of Nawab [Nawwab] of India, under Nasir Oddin [Nasir-ud- 
Din], for twenty years : he also reigned twenty years. . . When a child 

he lived at Bokhara in the possession of one of its inhabitants, and was a little 
despicable ill-looking wretch. Upon a time, a certain Fakeer saw him there, 
and said, 'You little Turk 1 ’ which it considered by them as a very reproachful 
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—on whom be peace!—who was noted for his piety, 
honesty, resolution of purpose, and conscientiousness, 
purchased him, and used to foster him in the hall of his 
kindness like a son. As the signs of integrity and sagacity 
were clear and manifest upon his sacred brow, he [the 
Khwajah] was wont to look upon him with the eye of 
benevolence, and regard him with special esteem ; and, in 
the year 630 H., he brought Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to the 
capital city of Dihlf, at which time the throne of sovereignty 
was adorned with the sublime majesty of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish—May he rest in peace !—and 
brought, along with him, several other Turks, to the 
presence of the Sultan. 

When the sacred look of that august monarch fell upon 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, under the auspices of his dignity 
and sagacity, the whole of those Turks were disposed of, 
and he was honoured with an office before the throne *. 
As the lustre of felicity and the effulgence of prosperity 

term. The reply was : “I am here, good Sir! ” This surprised|the Fakeer, 
who said to him, ‘ Go and bring me one ol those pomegranates,’ pointing to 
some which had been exposed for sale in the street. The urchin replied, ‘Yes, 
.Sir ;' and immediately, taking out all the money he had, went and bought 
the pomegranate. When the Fakeer received it, he said to Balaban, * We 
give you the kingdom of India.’ Upon which the boy kissed his own hand, 
and said, ‘I have accepted of it, and am quite satisfied.’ 

“ It happened, about this time, that the .Sultan .Shams Oddin sent a mer¬ 
chant to purchase slaves from Bokhara and .Samarkand. He accordingly 
bought a hundred, and Balaban was among them. When these Mamluks 
were brought before the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balaban, and him 
he rejected, on account of his despicable appearance. Upon this, Balaban saiti to 
the Emperor, ‘ Lord of the world ! why have you bought all these slaves?’ 
The Emperor smiled, and .said, ‘ For my own .sake, no doubt.’ The slave 
replied, ‘ Buy me then, for God’s sake.’ ‘ I will,’ said he. He then accepted 
him, and placed him among the rest ; but, on account of the badness of his 
appearance, gave him a situation among the cup-bearers ” ! ! 

Ulugh K.h an has the reputation of having been a very fine man. 

The traveller appears to have mixed up an anecdote respecting the Ata-Bak, 
Ilatt-giz, of ’IraV and Ajarbaijan, and that related of Shams-ud-Din. I-yal- 
timish, by our author [page 600], into one delightful jumble. 

There is a great deal more of such like nonsense as this, but the translator 
mentions Firishtah, and quotes him—his text: not a translation — showing that, 
according to the crude idea of the writer, he considers the name Balban to be 
that of a Turkish tribe because several persons, so named, occur in Firishtah’s 
history. After the same fashion i-bak would be the name of a Turkish tribe 
perhaps. See also note *, page 678. 

* Elliot: “ When the moiuirch observed him he bought all the lot Turks 
and appointed them to attend before his throne 1 ” 
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shone upon his brow, the Sultan made him his S^a^ah^dar' 
^personal attendant} as if he had placed the falcon of 
dominion and power upon his sacred wrist; and, in fact, 
this took place in order, that, in the reign of his children, 
Ulugh SiSn-i-A’jEam should restrain the enemies of the 
realm from violence and bar their ambition, and so it turned 
out to the end that the glory of the Sh^msi sovereignty 
might shine forth from the horizon of good fortune. Ulugh 
Kljan-i-A jsam continued to serve in that office; and, by 
the will of heaven, he found his brother [the future] Kashlt 
I^an, the Amir-i-Hajib^ again, and greatly rejoiced at his 
re-appearance, and acquired strength therefrom. 

When the throne of empire devolved upon Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, Firuz Shah.Ulugh Kh an went out of the capital along 
with the Turks when they left it, and proceeded towards [up¬ 
per i*] Hindustan*, and, when they were brought back, he 
returned likewise, in their army, and was imprisoned for a 
short time, and disappointment overspread his sacred face. 
The purpose, in that incident, may have been—God knowsi 
—that he might realize the measure of misery of the grief- 
stricken, so that, when he attained the felicity of dominion, 
he might have compassion upon, such persons, and give 
thanks for the blessing of power. 

* Elia$ah-bardar is the name formerly applied to a soldier whose arms were 
furnished by his master, and, in more recent times, applied to the bearer 
of the betel box ; but we are not to suppose that Sultan I-yal-timisb was so 
much of a Hindu as to chew pan supdri. The word above used seems to 
signify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer. 

Tabalfat-i-Akbart states that Ulugh Kh an was the slave and ddmSd _ 

son-in-law, and sometimes, but rarely, used for the husband of the sovereign’s 
sister of I-yal-timish, and hirishtah, of course, agrees. But where is there the 
least authority whatever for such a statement ? Our author was not likely to con¬ 
ceal such a matter as this, tending to the glorification of his patron. To judge 
from the fact of his causing himself to be proclaimed Sultan [see page 66l j, 
the lenient manner in which he was treated after such continual and repeated 
misconduct, and an elephant having been gssigned him, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan 
is more likely to have teen related by marriage to I-yal-timish than Balban-i- 
Ulugh Shan. Fancy Ibn-Batutah’s “fiVr* despicable ill-looking wretch," his 
master’s son-in-law 1 I-yal-timish died only about two years after the future 
L lugh Kh an’s purchase, but Kashiu Kh an was purchased in 624 H. 

* This refers to the affair which culminated at Tara’in in 634. See 
page 638. 
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Anecdote. 

They have related that there was a monarch at the acme 
of felicity and the zenith of dominion. He had a son of 
extreme beauty and sagacity, merit and innocence. That 
ttionarch commanded, so that wherever wise, intelligent, 
learned, and accomplished persons were [to be found], 
they got them together for the purpose of instructing that 
son ; and one of those accomplished men, who was superior 
to the others, and excelled the rest in a variety of wisdom, 
knowledge, and learning, and various arts and sciences, 
was selected by the monarch, and placed in charge of the 
education of that light of his eyes, his son. 

The king commanded, saying : “ It is necessary that this 
son of mine should acquire instruction in, and information 
respecting, the theory of the truths of religion, and thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties of power, the subtile distinc¬ 
tions of knowledge, the treasuring up of information, the 
conditions of government, the institutions of prosperity, 
the ways of fostering subjects, and the laws respecting the 
dispensation of justice, and that he should be acquainted 
with the contingencies and complications of them all.” 

That learned man placed the face of acceptance to the 
ground of service, and occupied himself in his task. Wh^n 
the prescribed period of the youth’s education terminated, 
and the seeds of instruction came up, and the honorary 
robe of erudition became fitted to the person, and that son, 
the one fruit of the king’s tree, became embellished in all 
accomplishments, they made known to the monarch the 
matter of his son’s perfect acquirements. He commanded, 
saying: “ It is necessary that the preceptor should be 
present in the audience-hall of sovereignty to-morrow at 
morning dawn ; and let the prince also be brought thither, 
in order that the divers pearls of learning, which he has 
acquired, he may string upon the thread of demonstration, 
so that gentle and simple—high and low—may become 
enlightened and cognizant of the perfect knowledge, the 
elegance of attainments, the realities of capacity, and 
performances of penetration of my son.” 

On this command being issued, the preceptor solicited 
three days’ delay from the monarch; and, on his request 
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being granted, the preceptor, early in the morning of the 
[next] day, mounted, and brought forth the young prince 
from the city for the purpose of taking a ramble. After 
they had passed beyond the habitations, the preceptor 
made the prince dismount, and constrained him to walk on 
in front of his [the preceptor’s] horse, and obliged him to 
run along several leagues to keep up with his horse’s 
cantering, in such wise that the delicate person of the 
prince became excessively afflicted from the fatigue of 
walking and running. So he brought him back to the 
city again. 

The second day, the preceptor entered the school-room, 
and commanded the prince, saying : “ Get up, and remain 
standingand, in this way, he kept him standing during 
the whole day, in such wise that the prince’s tender body 
was sorely pained. When the third day came, the pre¬ 
ceptor entered the school-room, and directed that the place 
should be cleared, tied the hands and feet of the king’s son 
together, and inflicted upon him more than a hundred 
blows with a cane ; and, from the severity of the flogging, 
all the limbs of the young prince’s body, from the number 
of blows, became wounded. He left him thus bound, 
repeated the invocation before flight *, and disappeared. 

A number of servants, on becoming aware of the circum¬ 
stance, liberated the king’s son from his bonds, and sought 
for the preceptor, but could not find him. They made a 
representation to the king, and he directed them to bring 
his son before him; and, upon every science wherein they 
questioned him, they found him so proficient that “ there 
is no exceeding perfection ” fitly described his proficiency. 
The king remarked, saying: “ The preceptor, in teaching 
and instructing, and making his pupil perfect, has, by the 
grace of Almighty God, not neglected the least thing. It 
would be well to know the cause of these cuts and hurts, 
and what was the reason of his flight.” 

He commanded, so that they used their utmost endea¬ 
vours in seeking the preceptor; and, after a considerable 
time, and at a distant period, they again found him, and 
brought him into the monarch’s presence. He showed 
the preceptor great reverence and honour, and inquired of 

* A prayer or invocation according to Musalman custom. 
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him the motive of the severe flogging, and compelling the 
young prince to run on foot on the first day, making him 
stand all the second day, the reason of leaving him bound, 
and the cause of his own disappearance, on the third. The 
preceptor, bowing the head of service to the ground of 
representation, replied : “ May the king’s felicity continue ! 
It will be manifest to the sublime mind, that it behoveth 
the possessor of dominion to understand the condition of 
those persons who are objects of commendation and 
approval, and likewise the state of those individuals who 
are the objects of indignation and reprehension, so that 
whatever he may command in such circumstances may be 
fitting ; and, in no manner whatsoever, either in pleasure 
or displeasure, may he deviate from the bounds of modera¬ 
tion. Your slave was desirous of making the prince 
acquainted with the condition of the oppressed, the captive, 
and of the numbers who have to run before [his] horse, of 
the people who may have to remain standing [before him], 
and of the state of those persons who may have become 
deserving of condign punishment, or of being made public 
examples of, so that, when exercising his royal wrath, he 
may conceive what measure of distress and pain their hearts 
and bodies suffer, and that, when he should have endured 
somewhat of such severities, whatsoever he may direct as 
regards punishment, running, or standing, he may do so in 
proportion to their powers of endurance and strength. The 
reason, moreover of my flight and disappearance was 
apprehension, since the noble person and delicate frame of 
the prince had sustained affliction, lest parental affection 
should have induced the king, ia requital of such act on 
the part of his humble servant, to have censured him, 
whereby all his pains and labours would have been thrown 
away.” 

This anecdote was applicable to the case of Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam in the amount of trouble that befell him in being 
brought back again to the capital among the Turks*, in 
order that, when he attained unto power, and became 
Lieutenant of the kingdom *, he might be cognizant of the 

* It would be interesting to know why he was treated in this manner, but 
the reason does not transpire. 

* The word used in one of the best and oldest copies of the text isodJ^ 
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condition of the broken and oppressed. May Almighty 
God cause justice and beneficence to be the associate of 
all his acts and proceedings I 

We have returned to the subject of the narration of this 
history. 

When the sovereignty devolved upon Sultan Rayiyyat, 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam was, as before, Kh asah-dar. until 
good fortune Came to his aid, and he became Amir-i-Shikar 
[Chief Huntsman]. The ball of fate was saying : " a world 
will be the quarry of his power, and a universe the prey of 
his authority,” hence the first of his offices was that of the 
Chief Huntsmanship. When he had filled that office some 
time, and had done approved service, suddenly, the sun of 
the Raziyyat dynasty came to its setting, and the luminary 
of the Mu’izzi sovereignty arose, and the Ulugh Kh ani 
prosperity began to increase. As in the duties of Chief 
Huntsman he had filled that office well, and done ap¬ 
proved service, he became Amir-i-Akhur, and the horses 
of state and of sovereignty came under the bridle of his 
possession. When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Sufi, 
was made Amir-i-Hajib, he, having a parental affection 
towards Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. showed a sincere regard for 
his welfare, and raised Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam to a still 
higher degree. The fief* of Riwari was entrusted to his 
charge ; and, when he proceeded to that part, he thoroughly 
chastized the independent [Hindu] tribes of the Koh-payah’^ 
by the power of his valour, and reduced those tracts under 
his jurisdiction. 

When the Mu’izzi sovereignty began to totter, and the 
Maliks, in concert together, appeared before the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks 

as above, and another has but, if I left out the word ^ 

deputy or lieutenant—the sense would be materially changed,and it would be “in 
order that when he attained unto power and sovereignty," &c.,—but this is not 
meant by our author—and it might then naturally be supposed, by a reader, tnat 
this history was written during Balban’s reign, if one solitary passage were 
sufficient to prove it, contrary to scores of others. See note *, page 797. 

• Not “ lands it was an extensive and important tract of country, as the 

context shows. _ 

t In Elliot, page 362, the words ijf*i»Li'y.are rendered “hill chiefs, 

but in several other places the word is not translated at all, and “ the Miwalis ” 
are introduced as if the word was a proper name. The Koh-piyah is a tract 
repeatedly mentioned, the literal meaning of which is “hill skirt.” 
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conspired among themselves, Ulugh ghan-i-A’^am—May 
his power be perpetuated * 1—who was feudatory of Riwari, 
in concert with other Maliks* and Amtrs, displayed so much 
sagacity in ascertaining the aims and intentionsof the Maliks, 
that among the whole of them—Turk or Tajzik, not one 
attained to the hundredth part thereof; and the whole [of 
them] admitted his hrmness, heroism, intrepidity, and 
enterprise to be greater than that of all the Maliks and 
Amirs of that period. On the city being taken, the fief of 
Hansi was made over to his charge,' and, on that territory 
coming under his control, he turned his attention to its cul¬ 
tivation and improvement; and the people, from the effects 
of his justice and conspicuous liberality, became contented 
and prosperous. 

Ulu gh Kh an’s affairs becameso flourishing,* thatthe whole 
of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the freshness 
of his good fortune, and envy’s disquieting thorn began to 
prick their minds, but, as Almighty God had willed that he 
should be greater than the whole [of them], by how much 
the more the fire of their envy increased, by so much the 
more did the incense of his prosperity, within the censer 
of time, diffuse additional perfume: “They endeavour 
to extinguish the light of God with [the breath of] their 
mouths, but God rejects aught but the perfection of his 
light.”—May Almighty God prolong his office of power, 

• Tlje Printed Text, and two MS. copies—^modern ones—but neither of them 
the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, nor the R. A. S. MS., have “the Sullen—May 
his dominion and sovereignty continue ! —who was feudatory of Riwafi," &c., 
which convinces Mr. Dowson [Elliot : vol. ii. page 362] “that this part of 
the work was written in the reign of Balban.” The majority of copies, how¬ 
ever, including the oldest, have as rendered above. See note next page. 

• The word “ Maliks,” here, does not signify princes any more than it does 
kings : it refers to those persons, with a single exception, slaves, mentioned in 
this Section. Compare Elliot here. 

* In a few copies “ to the charge of his retainers.” 

* Here is a good proof of how the Calcutta Printed Text—the “official Text” 
—has been “revised” before printing. It has, whilst referring to Ulugh 

the whole time—jif j—thus turning him into a 
Sultan, a quarter of a century too soon. All the best copies have the name 
of Ulugh Shan, where Sult;an has been inserted in the Printed Text, or 
Ulugh Shant, which latter mode of writing makes it “ the. prosperity of the 
Ulugh Sltfni affairs,” whilst the first would be “the prosperity of the Ulugh 
Rhg n affairs.” In two modem copies of the text, the word has been 
written in mistake for 
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and make this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is 
the author of this Tabakat, feel due gratitude towards him, 
for his abundant benefactions combined with respect, for, 
should a thousand sections of paper be filled with closely 
written encomiums on his admirable qualities and inesti¬ 
mable virtues, it would be but as a drop in the vast ocean, 
and not even a single particle from out of the fragrance 
from the paradise-like flower garden [thereof] would have 
affected the smelling sense of hearer or reader; and, 
should a hundred thousand such-like effusions be composed, 
out of gratitude for the princely countenance of this 
great lord, at the foot-step of the exalted throne of the 
king of the sovereigns of the face of the earth—May God 
perpetuate his dominion and sovereignty !—towards this 
servant, in the entrusting of offices, the bestowal of appoint¬ 
ments, and abundant benefactions, together with honour 
and reverence, which he still continues to bestow, even yet, 
the debts of gratitude will be due to him, in return for 
those benefits, by this servant, by his children, and by his 
family. May the Almighty God long preserve his high 
majesty, the Sultan of the Sultans of the universe, Nasir- 
ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd 
Shah, in the pomp of power, decked in the jewels of submis¬ 
sion, and adorned with the garment of the services of that 
Khakan-i-Mu*azzam, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. to the 
utmost bounds of possibility in the revolution of time,* for 
the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his posterity! * 

We have returned to the subject of this history. 

This frail one, in the year 640 H., chanced to undertake 
a journey to Lakhanawati. On this journey he continued 
two years with his family and dependents. Trustworthy 

• But two copies have the correct word here, which is —celestial—all 

the rest have 1 the adjective derived from eU,—Malik, or Mulk. 

* Had those, who looked upon the imperfect passages in the Printed Text 

for “proofs” that this account of Ulugh Kh an was written in his reign, read 
or translated this passage, where “ The author continues in a high strain of 
benediction and eulogy,'' found undoubted proof that Ulugh 

Kha n was not king when this was written. He was, however, father-in law 
to the Sultan and his Deputy or Lieutenant, in fact, his master, and possessed 
all the power, and Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sh^h, was a mere puppet. It is 
somewhat strange that there is not the most remote allusion to Ulugh Kh in’s 
having been manumitted throughout this work. It seems scarcely possible 
that he was still a slave. 
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persons have related on this wise, that, in the year 642 H.*, 
the Khakan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam *, became 
Amir-i-Hajibin the illustriouscapital, Dibit, when the august 
standards—may victory and success expand them !—moved 
out of Dihli, into the Do-ab of the Jun and Gang, and when 
he gave the rebels of Jarali and Datoli', and other indepen¬ 
dent [Hindu] tribes, a thorough chastisement, and carried 
on holy war, as by the faith enjoined, and the roads in the 
adjacent parts of that territory were cleared of the violence 
of the contumacious ®. The author of this work [at this 
time], in conformity with the sublime commands, in com¬ 
pany with Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, 
returned from Lakhanawati again with his family and 
dependents, and arrived at the capital, Dihli, in the year 
643 H.* 

In this same year, Mangutah’ the accursed, who was 
one of the Mu^al leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, 
led an army from the borders of Tae-kan* and Kunduz, 
into the territories of Sind, and invested the fortress of 
O chch ah, which is one of the famous strongholds of the 
country of Sind, and of the territory * of Man§urah. Within 

* The Calcutta Printed Text has 642 H. ; and 641 H., as in ELLIOT, is 
incorrect. See pafje 664, and note *. 

* lie is thus styled, except at page 810, throughout the remainder of this 
work, but I shall, for simplicity’s sake, merely style him as previously, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’jam. 

’ Every copy of the text has as above with very trifling differences, and 
the oldest and best copies bave also as .above, but some have _,b>J which 

seems intended for the same, but the copyists have put the points under and 
m.ade the letter instead of sy and a few have no points at all. I fail torecog- 
nize these places. There is a JurowlI in Lat. 28° 17', Long. 78° 17', in the 
Survey Map, and a place named Atrowlf, in Lat. 28“ 2', Long. 78'' 20'. 

® This is not mentioned under the reign. See page 663, and note •. 

* See page 667, and 735. 

t In some few copies Mangull, which is not correct. In Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 363, Mr. Dowson makes Mangu Khan of him, although his name is 
given correctly in the text. The Great Kha n. Mangu Ka’an, was never east of 
the Indus in his life. 

* Two of the three oldest copies have —Tal-if.an—here, the third oldest 

and others —Tal-Van, and ,yU.U.—Tae-kan, and some have no points to 

the third letter, hence it may be read Tae-kan or Tal-kan. The place intended 
is that east of “ ^funduz,” and is correctly Tae-kan as distinct from Tal-kan of 
Tukharistan. I shall have to refer again to these places in the last Section, as 
they are very liable to be mistaken one for the other. 

s The word does not mean “equal to.” The Printed Text is quite 
correct here, and “the words” are “as precise” as they are anywhere through- 

3 F 
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that fortress a Khwaiah Sarae [Eunuch], one of the servants 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, son of [the late] Malik 
’Izz-ud-Dtn, Kabir Khan. Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, named 
Mukhlig-ud-Din, was the Kotwal-Bak [Seneschal], and a 
slaveof Kabir Khan, Ak-Sunkar, by name, was the Amir-i- 
Dad [Lord Justiciary], 

When intimation of this irruption reached the capital, 
Malik Ulugh Khan* represented it* for the sublime con¬ 
sideration, and caused an army to be organized for the 
purpose of repelling the Mughals. While every one of the 
[other] Amirs and Maliks® was showing indecision about this 
undertaking, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam showed determination in 
carrying it out; and, when the royal standards moved for- 

out that work. See Ei.uiot : vol. ii. page 363. The very same word, at 
page 303 of that work, is rendered “lands.” 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Kban-i-Ayaz, and his son Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, 
are both mentioned at page 727, and there it is state<l that, when the Mughals 
under the Nu-in, Mangulah, turned their faces towards Lohor, Kabir Kha n.i. 
Ayaz, who was feudatory of Multan, assumed sovereignty, and soon after, in 
639 H., died. The death of his son is also recorded, but nothing whatever 
respecting this attack upon Oehdiah, which must have happened after the 
son’s death, the date of which is not given. 

There is an excellent specimen of the lamentable errors that may be caused 
through not knowing when and where the iza/,it—so “ ««-Persian,” and “neVer 
used to signify son of," according to Mr. Blochmann [See Appendix C., xviL, 
anti his "Bengal Contributions," part iii. page 138], and which " is restruUd to 
poetry, and does not occur i«/r«« ought to be use<t, in the extract from our 
antboi’s work given in Elliot. The following is the rendering of this passage 
in that work, vol. ii. page 363. “He laid siege to Uch, one of the most 
renowned fortresses of Sindh, and equal to Mansiira. There was a eunuch in 
(commanil of) the fort who belonged to the household of Tapl-d-din. Abi 
Bakr-Kabir KhAn Aksunkar was chief justice, and Mukhlisu-d-dtn tods 
kotwal." This last rendering is well worthy Mr. Blochmann’s attention. 

Her- we have Taj-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr’s title and name separated into two 
parts, then his name is given to his father, Kabfr Khan, and the father's name 
and title, and his son’s name also, are all given to Kabir Khan ’s SLAVE whose 
name was A[t-SunVar. I need but add that, in this instance, the Calcutta 
“ official ” Text is perfectly correct with the exception of not having all the 
father’s names and titles recorded as above : had they all been contained in 
it, what a number might not have been heaped upon the slave 1 Kabir Kha- ’. 
titles, and his son’s will be found at pages 724_727.' 

* He is thus styled in the text, but did not receive the title of Ulu^ Khan 
until many years after—in 664 H. At this period he was Malik Qhiy^S-ud- 
Dln, Balban, only. 

» Not “his views.” He brought it to the Sultan’s notice by virtue of the 
office he held. He was the cause of an army’s being got ready. See page 667 
and note *. 

* See note •, page 807. 
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ward towards that [threatened] quarter, Ulugli Khan-i- 
A’zam—Be his power prolonged !—despatched guides in 
advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to 
get over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to repre¬ 
sent to the troops that the [next] halting-ground would be 
about eight kuroh’’ off, and [consequently] about twelve 
kuroh, and even more than that they used to march, until 
the forces reached the banks of the Biah, and passed over 
that river, and he conducted them to the banks of the river 
Rawah [Rawi] of Lohor ®. 

In this manner used he to show such-like determination 
on this expedition, and such lion-heartedness, and was 
wont to stimulate the Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel 
Mughals. until Monday, the 25th of the month of Sha’ban. 
643 H., when intimation reached the royal camp that the 
army of infidel Mu gh als had raised the investment of the 
fortress of Uchchah. The cause of it was, that, on reach¬ 
ing the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters 
from the sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of 
Uchchah. and announced to them the approach of the 
royal standards, the vast numbens of the array and ele¬ 
phants, the -host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and 
despatched them towards the fortress of Uchchah. A 
division from the army was moved on in front, to act as a 
reconnoitring force and advance guard. 

When the couriers reached the vicinity of Uchchah, a 
few of these letters fell into the hands of the host of the 
accursed, and some reached the people of the fortress. On 
the drum of joy being beaten in the fort, and the subject of 
the letters, the advance of the victorious army, and 
approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 

t His object, in making the. troops believe that the marches were much 
shorter than they were in reality, can be easily seen through, but compare 
EcLlOT, vol. ii. page 363. 

• There is nothing in the text about “ reaching Lahoreit is the Rawah 
[in some, Rawi] of Lohor. See also page 7*6, and page 79 *- 

As the and Rawi then flowed, before the Sutlaj ran in its preset bed, 
the Dilhi forces would have been in a position to threaten the Mu j^ial line of 
retreat, as stated farther on, and would have marched down the Do-abah and 
reached fi obebah without having any other river to cross. See the note on 
the Lost River or Hakra, and the changes in the beds of the Panjab rivers. 

3 F 2 
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accursed Mangutah, and the cavalry of the advance guard 
approaching the banks of the river of Lohor, near to 
the frontiers of the territory of Sind, fear and terror became 
manifest in the heart and spirit of the Mughal [leader], and 
the favour of the Creator became a helper * [of the Dihli 
army]. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that, when 
Mangutah became aware of the advance of the army of 
Islam, and approach of the royal standards, and that the 
army moved towards the river Biah, near the skirts of the 
mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching along the banks of that river, he made inquiry of 
some persons * what might be the reason of the deviation 
of the army of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because 
that was a longer route, while that by way of Sursuti and 
Marut * was near. They replied that, on account of the 
number of islands on the banks of the river *, there might 

• See under the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud>Din, Mas’ud Shah, page 667. 

• Not “ prisoners ” necessarily. 

■ Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 364, where Marut is supposed to be 
intended for JMTirat. It is the same place as mentioned at page 350 of the 
same volume, where the same error is made. See also page 688. 

Marut is a well known place. It is a small town with a bastioncd wall, in 
the direct route from Dibit to Bahawal-pur and Ochchah, and to Bahawabpur 
and Multan. It is only about fivedegrers west of “ Mirat,” if that east of Dibit 
is referred to. Babawal-ptir is, comparatively, quite a modem town. The 
Mughals seem to have l)een pretty well acquainted with the geography of 
these parts. 

• Sic in MSS. Long narrow banks of sand, probably extending in some 
places for several miles, and, sometimes, of some height, are doubtless meant 
here, such as are formed after the annual inundations, with water, some¬ 
times of considerable depth, between. These would have caused great obstruc¬ 
tions, and have taken much time to cross, and, therefore, the forces of Dihlt kept 
farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the same time, which 
may have been the original intention. In what direction they went may be 
seen farther on. 

The above piassage, as rendered in Elliot, is quoted by the writer of an 
interesting article in one of the numbers of the Calcutta Review for 1874, 
entitled “The Lost River of the Indian Desert,” to prove his theory 
respecting it ; but the passage in question is not correct in the Calcutta 
Printed Text, neither is it quite correctly rendered in the translation referred 
to. The word in the printed text which is supposed to mean “fissures" 
[plural], namely^ is but part of the word jt]j ^—signifying tr 4 iMd!r, &c.; and, 
moreover, the writer in the Calcutta Review does not quote Elliot correctly. 
He says. “ It is stated in the Tabakfit-i-Nisiri that when Uchh was besieg^ 
by the Mughals in 643 h. (a.d. 1245) the army sent to its relief was unaiU to 
march by Sarsuti and Marat, in consequence of the drought on the battkt 
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not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangutah remarked : 
" This is a vast army: we have not the power to resist it: 
it is necessary to retire ; ” and fear overcame him and his 
army lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat 
should be cut off^. Their army was formed into three divi¬ 
sions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, obtained their liberty [in conse¬ 
quence]. The instrument of that success was the vigour, 
the military talent, intrepidity, and zeal of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’zam’, for, had he not shown such lion-heartedncss and 
heroism, such a success would not have resulted. Almighty 
God of His favour and beneficence have him in His 
keeping! 

After such a success came to pass, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
represented that it was advisable that tlie royal forces 
should move towards the river Sudharah, in order that their 
strength,-their number, valour, and energy might be esta¬ 
blished in the hearts and minds of the enemy, and, accord¬ 
ing to that coun.sel, the army marched to tlie banks of the 

of the river." Neither is droui^ht nor itiahitny to ninicli mcntioiKxl in our 
author’s text, and, even in the passage in Ll.l.lur, thcic is not a word about 
drought. 

The lower part of the course of the present Gharah, m hich formed, or close 
to which lay, at the period in question, the bed of the Biah, before they flowed 
in the same channel, had low banks of soft alluvial earth which were over¬ 
flowed to the extent of several miles on occasion of the slightest swell. 

I shall probably have to refer to this article on the “Lost River ” again 
when I come to the account of the investment of U chcb .ah in the next Section. 
The mention of this lost river is by no means new : a great deal respecting it is 
contained in a geographical work in Persian, written in the last century from 
a personal survey, and to which excellent work I have often referred in 
these notes. 

* Compare this passage in Eluiot. 

• Our author had forgotten, probably, that he had just before attributed this 
favourable upshot of the affair to Divine aid, and forgets to mention, here, the 
wide spread disaffection, at this very time, in ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’Cid Shah’s 
army. See page 668. 

1 think it is rather doubtful, from oui author’s own words, in his previous 
accounts of this reign, whether Ulugh Kh .in possessed such power at this time. 
As Amtr-i-^^ajib, no doubt it was very considerable, but there were a great 
number of powerful Maliks living at this period, who brought about the 
dethronement of ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sh^h, and set up his uncle, Nasir-ud- 
Dtn, Mahmud Shah. Our author does not mention Ulugh Kh an’s having 
had anything in particular to do with that matter, and would scarcely have 
omitted to mention it, had be been the instrument of the latter’s accession to 
the throne. 
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river Su<^harah* until, on the 2/tb of the month of Shnw- 
wal, 643 H., the army set out from the banks of the Su<J- 
harah on its return to the capital, Dihli, which was reached 
on Monday, the 12th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, of the 
same year. 

During this short time, the disposition of Sultan 'Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, received a change towards the Maliks ; 
and, for the greater part of that [time] that he was wont to 
be invisible to the army, malignity had become established 
in his mind. The whole of the Malik.s, in league together, 
wrote secretly and surreptitiously, and tendered their allegi¬ 
ance to Sultan ’ Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and besought 
him to put his august standards in motion [towards the 
capital], for the purpose of assuming the sovereignty. On 
Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Muharram’, 644 II., he 
reached the capital accordingly, and ascended the throne 
of sovereignty—May he be preserved for many years! 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam * represented [to the new Sultan] 
“ Since the Khutbah and coin of the kingdom arc adorned 
with the august Nagirt name, and, in the past year, the 
army of the accursed [Mughals], having fled before the 
forces of Islam, arc gone towards the upper country, it 
may be advisable that the royal forces should march to¬ 
wards the upper [parts] In accordance with this expe¬ 
dient counsel *, the expedition to the upper parts was deter¬ 
mined upon ; and, on Monday, the ist of the month of 
Rajab, 644 H., the sublime standards moved out of the 
capital; and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in using celerity and 
getting over the stages, continued to strive,’ until the banks 
of the river Sudharah were reached. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 

• This movement is not mentioned at all under the reign. See page 668, 
and page 678, and note ’. Our author seems to have confusetl his state¬ 
ments here. 

' That is, who became Sultan subsequently. lie was simply Malik Na^ir- 
ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, at this time. 

• The same day on which 'Ala-ud-DIn, hlas’ud Shah, was seized and 
imprisoned. 

• What office Ulugh Khan held, after the accession of the new Sultan, is 
not mentioned, but we may assume that he was confirmed in his former office 
of Amir-i-Hajib. 

> Compare Elliot here. 

• The R. A. S. ATS. is defective from this word, to the words sacred 
knot,” page 820. 

• The Calcutta Printed Text is defective here. 
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with the Maliks' and Amirs of Islam [with their contin¬ 
gents], separated from the army on an expedition to the 
Jud Hills in order to wreak vengeance on the Ranah of 
those Hills, who, in the previous year, had acted as guide 
to the Mughlal army *. 

With that object they pushed onwards, and the Jud Hills 
and parts adjacent to the river Jilam" [Jhilani] they as¬ 
sailed ; and the army of Islam carried its incursions, and 
ravaged [the country], as far as the banks of the river Sind, 
and despoiled Jas-Pal, Sihra [or Sehra], and the whole of 
his tribes The Musalman force was taken over the river 
Jilam [Jhilam], and carried its ravages as far as the banks 
of the river Sind, in such wise, that all women, families, and 
dei)endeiits of the infidels who were in those parts, took to 
flight, and a body [of men] from the army of the infidel 
Mughals came to ” the ferries of the Jilam [Jhilam], and 
beheld the lines of the Musalman troops serving under 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’^am, and fear fell upon their hearts, at 
the number of troops composing his army, the number of 
cavalry in defensive armour, and the abundance of arms, 
and war material; and they wondered greatly, and great 
terror took possession of that gathering. That vigour, 
military organization, and overthrowing of enemies, in the 
assault of mountain heights, the gorges of mountain passes, 
and of ravines, the capturing of strong places and forts ”, 
and penetrating of forests, which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam dis¬ 
played, cannot be contained within the area of recital, and 
the fame of that holy warfare extended as far as the land 
of Turkistan. 

In this tract', as there were neither fields nor tillage, 
supplies were not to be obtained, and, of necessity, Ulugh 

Maliks and Amirs arc not necessarily “gerurals.” 

’ This plainly inilicales that the Mughals came through the Sind-S5gar 
Doahah, and accounts for the flank march of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shrdi’s army. 

‘ Around Nandanah, and the teiritory of the Khokhar tribe. See under 
the reign, page 678. 

? Many copies of the text are defective here. 

* Compare Kli.ii.)!' also. The Mughals would have scarcely “ crossed over 
the Jailam " [Jhilani ?] the same side as the Dihli .army was, when they were 
so terrilied at Ulugh Kh an’s host, unless they wished to become captises. 

• M’hat a pity that our author did not deem it necessary to name some 

of them ! * Ileyond the Jhilam. 
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KhSn-i-A’zam was compelled to return again. When he 
presented himself in the presence of the Court, victorious, 
triumphant, and safe, with the whole of the troops, and the 
Amirs and Maliks who were along with him, the sublime 
standards moved * to return again towards the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, on Thursday, the 25th of the month of ^i- 
Ka’dah, 644 H. On Thursday, the 2nd of the month of 
Muharram, 645 H., the capital was reached. 

Since, through the firmness of counsel, and the justness 
of determination of Ulugh EJi an-i-A*zam. the army of 
Turkistan and Mughal had beheld those exploits and that 
military organization, during this year, 645 IL, not a single 
man, from the parts above ®, came towards the territory of 
Sind. Therefore, in the month of Sha’ban of this same 
year, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam represented for the sublime 
consideration, “ it is advisable, that, during this year, the 
sublime standards should be put in motion for the purpose 
of ravaging and carrying on holy war in the extreme parts 
of the territory of Hindustan in order that the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and Raes and Ranahs, who, during the last 
few years, have not been punished, may receive a thorough 
chastisement, that booty may fall into the hands of the 
troops of Islam, and means to repel the infidel Mughals, in 
the shape of wealth, may be amassed.” 

In accordance with that prudent counsel, the august 
standards were put in motion towards Hindustan,and moved 
down the middle of the Do-abah of the Gang and Jun ; 
and, after much fighting with the infidels, the army gained 
possession of the fort of Talsandah ®. Ulugli Kh an-i-A’zam, 

* The Sultan remained with his camp, and a great portion of his forces, on 
the banks of the .Sudharah or Chinab during this raid to the Sind or Indus. 

* That is from the Sind-Sagar Uo-abah, and west of tlic Indus. It seems 
that the Mugjials, previous to this, made almost yearly raids upon the border 
tracts of Sind and Multan. 

* In the Antarbed Do-ab, E. of Dihli, and in Awa<lh. 

* The word Nandanah, contained in the Calcutta Printed Text only, is 
totally incorrect. IVandanah is in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. The correct 
word is given in afoot-note in the Printed Text, but, in Elliott, the former is 
copied. See foot-note of page 347 to that work also. 

At page 679, under the events of the year 645 H., it is stated to have been 
situated within the limits of ^innauj. See note ‘ to that page. 

The word is plainly written, in the three best copies of the text, and in two 
others >jt:Lwlj and the only variation, in other good copies is lOvUi 
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with others of the Maliks of Islam, and troops, were de¬ 
spatched to coerce Dalaki of Malaki, and he was a Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river jQn, which is between Kalinjar 
and Karah, whom the Raes of the parts around Kalinjar 
and Malwah ‘ used not to be able to gain superiority over, 
on account of the number of his dependents and followers, 
the immensity of his wealth, the difficulty of the routes, 
the stability of position, the strength of the narrow, winding, 
defiles, the denseness of numerous forests, and strong 
mountains, places, which had never, at any time, been 
reached by Musalman troops.' 

When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam reached the locality where 
that Ranah had taken up his position, and the place of 
his abode, he displayed so much perseverance in his own 
defence, and the defence of his family and children, that, 
from the time of early morning until the period of evening 
prayer, he remained ; and, when night came, he repeated 
the invocation of flight, and removed from that place to 
[other] strong positions®. When the day broke, the 
troops of Islam entered that place and dwelling of his, and 
[afterwards] pursued him. That accursed one had ascended 
the high mountains, and had withdrawn to a place, to enter 
the narrow defiles of which was impossible without the 
greatest contrivance, and the aid of ropes and ladders*. 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam stimulated the Musalman troops to 
holy warfare, and, animated by his entreaties, commands, 
and gestures, they took the place*. They captured the 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, 
together with cattle, and horses, and captives, in great 
number; and such an amount of booty fell into the hands 
of the troops of Islam that the conception of the arith¬ 
metician would be helpless in recounting it. 

^ llie Raes ^Kalinjar and Malwah are not referred to. The text has, as 
rendered above— j^U j 

^ This shows the fallacy of reading “Chin” instead of Ujjain, referred to 
in note *, page 517, when the Sultans of Dihli, half a century subsfquent to the 
period there mentioned, had not subdued the Hindu rulers of these parts so 
near their verj’ capital. 

“ Compare' Elliot here, page 366—367, vol. ii. 

* Here the hill tracts extending to the left bank of the Son are evidently 
referred to. 

‘ Our author appears not to have known the name of the place in question. 
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On the last day* of the month of Shawwal, 645 h., 
\ 3 \w^ ^xan-i-A’gam> with vast booty, rejoined the 
Sultan’s camp [at Karah*]; and, after the festival of the 
Azha, the sublime standards moved forward to return 
to the capital. An account of the whole of that expe¬ 
dition and holy warfare is composed [by the author] in 
verse, in a separate book, and that book has been named 
the NasirT Namaii. On the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 H., the capital was reached. 

Subsequently, in the month of ^a’ban, 646 ll., the royal 
standards moved towards the upper provinces as far as the 
extreme confines, and the bank of the river Biah, and from 
thence returned again to the capital. 

Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. along with other Maliks under his 
orders, with numerous forces, was appointed to proceed 
ttjwards Rantabhur*, and to ravage the Koh-payah of 
Mewat, and the territory of Nahar Diw®, who was greatest 
of all the Raes of Hindustan. The whole country, and the 

* The word used is which does not signify “beginning,” but the 
contrary. 

* There is considerable discrepancy here. Under the events of this year at 
page 681, it is said that Karah was reached, by the .Sultan, on the tath of 
2 i-Ka’dah —the ’Id-i-Ajtia is on the loth—and that, thirty dnys previous to 
that d.ite, Ulugh Kh an, and other great Maliks associated with him, had been 
despatched on this expedition. 

* On the march back from Karah, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, the 
Sultan’s brother, who held the fief of ^innauj, presented himself to the Sultan, 
and the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’un were assigned him. The prince, soon 
after, for some reason or other, became frightened or disaffected, and fled 
to Labor, abandoning his fiefs. I shall have more to say, respecting this 
mysterious matter, in the next Section. The march to the Biah, mentioned a 
few lines under, was evidently connected with his flight in some way ; but, 
strange to say, under the reign it is not mentioned, and an expedition “against 
the infidels of the hills and plains” is stated to have been undertaken in that 
month and year, and the despatch of forces towards Kantabhur is afterwards 
mentioned. See page 684, and pfige 793, and note *. Sec also where Sher 
Khan-i-.SunVar is mentioned as having joined Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud §h.ah, at 
page 793,-and note L 

* This stronghold had been taken by I-yal-timish in 623 H., but, after his 
death, the Hindus had closely invested it ; and, in Rafiyyat’s reign, the 
garrison was withdrawn, and the fort destroyed. See page 642. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text refers its readers to page ri.—as if this chief 
were one and the same with Chahar, the Ajar, mentioned at page 691, ivhich 
see. Thomas [Patua.n Kinos ok DKlll.f, page 125] also falls into the same 
error. Ulugh Kh an did not make war upon djahir, the Aj.ar, tiK'icc, but 
once. This Nahar Djw is a different person altogether. See pages 824 ami 
828, farther on. 
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confines of that territory were ravaged, and a large amount 
of booty was acquired, and, at the foot of the fort of 
Rantabhiir, on Sunday, the iith^ of the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 646 H., Malik Baha-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khwajah. 
attained martyrdom. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was engaged 
[at this time] in holy warfare on another side of the fortress, 
and his dependents were [also] occupied in battle and holy 
warfare, and despatched numbers of the infidels to hell. 
Immense booty, and invaluable property was acquired, 
and the Musalman troops were made rich with plunder, 
and returned to the sublime presence. 

In this year, the royal mind evinced a desire to enter 
into a matrimonial alliance with the family of Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zamwho, every year, in leading the forces, and 
efforts in the service of the sublime Court, continued to 
display praiseworthy proofs, to such degree that no monarch 
has ever had a servant who, having attained the dignity of 
Khan and Malik, possessed a greater soul or more august 
temperament than Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. of honour greater, 
of counsel more prudent, in leading armies more intrepid, 
in overthrowing foes more victorious, more worthy of being 
dignified with the honour of a matrimonial alliance with 
His Majesty, the Suitiin-ul-A’zam, N.\sir-uu-Dunva WA 
UD-DIN, AeO-L-MuzaFFAR-I-MaiimOd Sjjaii— whose do¬ 
minion and sovereignty may God long continue !—and, by 
virtue of that alliance, labours for the glory of the king¬ 
dom, and the destruction of enemies in adjacent parts were 
likely to be increased. 

Ulugh. Khan-i-A’zam, with due reverence and sub¬ 
mission to command, complied, and repeated the saying : 
“ The slave and what he possesses is the property of his 
master,” and that union became completed by the sacred 

' In a few copies., the 15th, but, under the reign, the nth of the month is 

also mentioned. _ . ^ 

■ Mr. Dowson, who translates the account of Ulugh Kh^in m fcl.i.lor, 
renders this passage thus : “ /« the course of this year his h.ajesty '.oas pleased to 
recognize the great ability of his general. lie therefore fromoh d him Jrom t le 
rank of Malik, .Sr»r.,” and adds in a foot-note, “ Many lines of eulogy are here 
compressed into this short but adequate statement.” This ad^jnnte and rew- 
statement, as may be seen, leaves out all about the inarnage of the 
.'sultan to Ulugh jaian’s daughter, in fact, both the following paragraphs 
given above. See also page 685 and note ■*. 
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knot, on Monday, the 20th of the month of Rabi’-ul- 
AJshir, 647 H,, and the verse, “ He hath let loose the two 
seas which meet together .... Out of them come forth 
pearls and coral*,” was made manifest. May the Most 
High God, during the lifetime of the Sultan-i-A’zam, and 
high position of Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam ’, continue those[?] 
Princes, in the Shamsi dominion and sovereignty, life-heirs 
of the whole of the monarchs*, for the sake of Muham¬ 
mad and the whole of his house! 

After such a propitious event happened, which must 
have been the result of the felicitous conjunction of the 
stars, the status of Ulugh Kh an was raised, from the rank 
of Malik and Amir-i-Hajib, to the dignity and eminent 
position of Kh an, and on Tuesday, the 3rd of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., [a mandate] issued from the sublime 
Court, conferring the Deputy-ship of the kingdom and 
leader-ship of the forces, with the title and name of Ulugh 
Khan® [the Great Lord], upon that incomparable individual 
of august disposition, and, in truth, one might say, ” titles 
come down from Heaven;” for, from that day fonvaid, the 
Na^iri rule acquired additional freshness from the zealous 
services, and heroism, of Ulugh Khan. 

On the title of Ulugh Kh an being conferred upon him, 
his brother, who was Amir-i-Akhur—that beneficent and 
humane Malik, of pure morals and excellent disposition— 
Saif-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Kashli Khan-i-. I-bak-us-Sultani 
—on whom be peace!—became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez-Khan. at that time, became 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, and the Malik-ul-Hujjab ^ [Head of 
the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, Ayaz, the Zinjani, became 
the Deputy Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], who 

• Rur’an : Chap. LV. verses 19—22. Sale’s translation is somewhat 
different :—“ He hath let loose the two seas that they meet each another .... 
From them are taken forth unions and lesser pearls.” 

• He makes a distinction here, and Ulugh Khan, who, upon other 
occasions, gets the title of A’^am, receives the lesser title. 

* Such is the original, but it would seem more natural that during the lifetime 
and eminence of Ulugh Khan an heir might be bom to the Sultan, and 
the Shamsi line be perpetuated. 

» Up to this date his correct title was Malik fihiya}-ud-Din, nallum 
only. This our author means, although he styles him by the title he held 
when this work was written. 

* ^ujjab is the plural of IHajib, and, therefore, there must have been 
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is my son * and the light of my eyes, and adorned with all 
laudable qualifications, of whom no stronger encomium is 
needed than that of his loyalty to Ulugh Khan’s service, 
and may such augment! The assignment of these ap¬ 
pointments took place on Friday, the 6th of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., and the Deputy Amtr-i-Akhur, Ikh- 
tiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, the Long-haired, became Amir-i- 
Akhur. 

Subsequently, on Monday, the 9th of the month of 
Sha’ban. 647 H., he [Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam] moved from 
the capital [with the troops] for the purpose of [under¬ 
taking] an expedition against the infidels, and, at the ford 
of the river Jun, the camp was pitched, and they engaged 
in holy warfare and hostilities against the infidels, the 
independent [Hindu] tribes * around, when' intelligence 
reached this author, from Kh urasan, from his sister, and 
her lonesomeness affected his heart much. He proceeded 
to the camp and waited upon Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. and 
laid the matter before him, who gave him such support 
and showed so much kindness as cannot be recounted, and 
conferred a dress of honour upon this his devoted servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, presented him with a bay horse saddled and 
bridled, a great roll of gold brocade cloth, and the grant of 
a village producing about thirty thousand jltals ; and, up 
to this present date, that grant comes to this sincere votary 
every year. May Almighty God make this the cause of 
the augmentation of Ulugh Kh an’s dignity and power, 
and make him victorious and triumphant over the enemies 

some difference between the Amir-i-Hajib—Lord Chamberlain—arvd the 
Malik-ul-Hujjab—Head or Chief of the Chamberlains, or Janitors. Such an 
officer has never before been mentioned in this work. 

* He may have been our author’s son-in-law, adopted son, or a favourite 
disciple so styled. He would not be styled the Zinjani—native of Zinjan— 
had he been his son in reality. Jurjani would have been given him here if 
he were. In one of the best copies of the text he is styled 1 -bak. 

• Under the reign, our author says “Hindus” merely. The troops moved 
from Dihll on the 22nd of Shawwal. the Jun was crossed, and the camp 
pitched on the left bank, on Sunday, the 4th of Sha’ban.' The infidels must 
have been very close at hand for the troops to be able to undertake operations 
against them immediately they erossed the J un. 

^ All from this place, to the end of this and the two following paragraphs, 
is left out entirely in Elliot [vol. ii. page 368] as “matters personal of the 
author," and page 350 is referred to, where the forty captives are turned into 
“a hundred beasts of burden," &c., noticed at page 686, note 1. 
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of the faith ! Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam represented the situa¬ 
tion of this servant of the state, and his anxieties, to His 
Majesty; and, on Sunday, the 2nd of the month of 
Zi-Ka’dah, 647 H., a command was issued from the sublime 
Court for forty chains of captives *, and a hundred ass-loads 
of presents to be transmitted to the sister of the author 
into Khurasan—May the Most High God continue the 
Na§iri dynasty and dominion until the conclusion of time’s 
revolution, for bestowing so many benefits ! 

On Monday, the 29th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, of this 
same year, the author proceeded on a journey from the 
capital to Multan ® for the purpose of despatching the gifts 
to Kh urasan. On the road, on reaching every town, city, 
or fort, held by the dependents and servants of Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam. the servants of that household showed the 
author so much reverence and honour that the eye of 
sense would be fatigued in recording it—may God accept 
them all for it! On Wednesday, the 6th * of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Multan was reached, and the 
author proceeded as far as the bank of the river Jilam 
[Jhilam]." After having despatched those captives and 
loads to Kh urasan, for a period of two months the author 

8 The Printed Text here, as well as in the former instance, has “forty chains 
of captives,” but the editors seem astonished at it, from the note of interro- 
(;ation added ; and, in a foot-note, they put a piece upon it, by niakinjj them 
''forty chain of elcf hauls loaded Tijii/i captives contained in one copy of the 
text] and sez'cral ass-loads ” ! 

There are certain technical and idiomatic words applied to men and animals, 
and other things, in use in the Hast, which the mere tyro in Oriental languages 
is expected to be acquainted with, and such a term our author has applied to 
these captives, at page 6S6, where the term nafar —person—which is applied 
only to human beings, is used ; zanjJr —chain—is applied to elephants generally, 
but, here, is not quite incorrect, as the captives were, no doubt, secured by 
chains, and ras —head—to oxen and horses, &c., just as ve apply covey to 
partridges, shoal to fish, swarm to bees, litter to puppies and pigs, and so on ; 
but 1 never heard of tsy — zanfir fil-i-hardah —before, nor do I think 

any one ever did. 

* Our author’s object in going to Multan for this purjiose arose evidently 
from the fact that Tahor and the upper parts of the Panjab were in the hands 
of the Miighals and Khokhars, and he had to send the captives by one of the 
other, and more southern routes into Khur.is.an. 

t At pege 688 also, our author says he reached Mult.an on the 6 th, the same 
dav on which Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashhi Kh-in, reached it ; but, at 
P-’iif 75^2, he says that Malik reached Multan on the 2 nd of Kabi’-ul-Awwal, 
pud lhat he arrived himself two days subsequently. 

- According to the theory advanced in the aiticle on the “Lost Kivci ” 
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happened to stay in the army of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, at the foot of the walls of the 
fortress of Multan, for the air was still exceeding hot. 
When the rainy season set in, and the rains of compassion 
fell on the 26th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the 
author set out on his return from Multan, and, on the 22nd 
of the month of Tamadi-ul-Akhir. reached the capital 
again. 

At this period the Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Kazi of Kazis], 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani—on whom be peace and pardon ! 
—was Kazi of the realm of Hindustan ; and, when the 
term of the days of that unique one of his age came to 
conclusion, great countenance and favour was shown by 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam towards this devoted suppliant, and 
his invaluable support was the means of this servant of his 
power being entrusted anew with the office of the Kazi-ship 
of the kingdom, and he [Ulugh Khan] submitted it for the 
sublime consideration. On Sunday, the loth of the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 649 ll.S for the second time, the 
ICazi-ship of the realm was consigned to the author—May 
Almighty God, continual and enduring preserve the Sultan 
of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i- 
Mahmud Shah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam. in the royal audience hall of powerM 

previously referred to respecting the ns tto river is Aere mentioned hy 

our author between Dibit .and the Jhilam, all the others must have left their 
beds or become dried up. 

* It would appear, from the above remark, that a great change has taken 
place since this period, for the clTccts of the monsoon do not now extend to 
Multan ; and, while farther east they are enjoying the coolness of the rainy 
season, at Multan and parts adjacent, and in Sind, the heat is at its height. 
1 have known rain fall for a few hours at a time now and then in August, and 
some good showers, towards the close of the monsoon, in September, but the 
heat is not much lessened, except for a short time after rain, until about the 
close of the latter month. 

The date on which our author left Multan to return to Dihli was about the 
end of June, the hottest part of the hot season in these days, a fearful time to 
have to cross the Indian desert. The fact of our author setting out from 
Mult.an, and proceeding to Dihli by way of Abuhar [page 687], is a pretty 
conclusive proof that, at the period in question, the now Lost River must have 
fertilized those parts. 

•* Sec under Na?ir-ud-Din, Matimud Shah’s reign, sixth year, for other 
events of this period. 

* Here end the “matters personal of the author” referred to in the previous 
note L ptige 821. 
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On Tuesday, the 25th of*the month of Sha'ban. 649 H., 
the sublime standards* moved towards the territory of 
Malwah and Kalinjar When Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. with 
the troops of Islam, arrived in those parts, he overthrew 
Chahar, Ajari who was a great Ranah, with a numerous 
following, and a multitude of dependents and people, and 
who possessed ample resources of horses and arms, and 
rooted him out from his country. This Ranah of [.?] Ajari, 
who was named Chahar. was a great man, impetuous, and 
experienced ; and has been previously mentioned. In the 
reign of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din— 
on whom be peace!—[namely] in the year 632 H., the troops 
of Islam from Bhianah, Sultan-kot, Kinnauj, Mahir, Maha- 
wan, and Gwaliyur, were despatched for the purpose of 
ravaging the territory of Kalinjar and Jamu *, the leader of 
which forces was Malik Nugrat-ud-Din.Ta-yas’i, the Mu’izzi, 
who for manhood, competency, judgment, vigour, military 
talents, and expertness, has been distinguished above all his 
compeers, the Maliks of that time. For a period of fifty days', 
they proceeded on that expedition, from Gwaliyur, and 
vast booty was acquired, to such degree that, for this short 

• It appears that, from the time Uluidl Kban was raised to the dignity of 
Deputy or Lieutenant of the realm, Na^ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, very 
selciom accompanied his armies as before, but left all to Ulugh Shan’s 
energy. 

t Under the reign, page 690, it is stated that the troops moved towards 
Gwaliyur, Chandiri. Nurwul, and Malwah. 

• Here also, in all the copies of the text collated, the words are o!; 4.1 

and or^L-1 —which, from the mode in which they are written, mean, 

that Chahar was his name, and Ajari [Acharya ?] the name of his caste or title, 
but, three lines under, he is styled oyL-l —which, if the hamzah [■] is correct, 
can only be read, from the original, as above, thus tending to show that our 
author considered the word ^L.1 —Ajari—to be the name of his territory, for, 
immediately after, he says his name was Chahar. In the account of Malik 
Nu?rat-ud-Din, Ta-yas’i, page 733, the Rae of Kalinjar is mentioned as well as 
Ranah Chahar, and there the latter is called Ranah o/Ajar. See also page 
691. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa has what may be read either Mahar, Bahar, 
or Nahar Diw, but it must refer to the Rae of Rantabhur mentioned at page 
818, which see. 

• This name does not occur in two copies of the text, and there is great 
probability that the word >«».—Jamu—is an error for — Dammo or Damii, 
a place giving name to a parganah, about 46 miles £. of Saugor [Sagar], 
in LaL 22“ Sty, Long. 79° 30'. The first word might easily be written by 
mistake, for the latter, and there would be no error in the direction. 

• There is not a word in the text about marching “on fifty days front 
Gwalior,” as in Elliot. 
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period, the Sultan’s share of a fifth amounted to nearly 
twenty-two laks*. In short, at the time of returning from 
Kalinjar, the pas.sage of the army of Islam lay [through 
the territory of] this Ranah of Ajari, and that Ranah had 
seized the route of the Musalman forces in the narrow 
ravines leading from the [banks of the] river Garanah [or 
Karanah]. 

The author of this book heard from the mouth of Malik 
Nugrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’t, himself, [who said]:—“Never, 
in Hindustan, did a foe see my back, [but] that Hinduak 
[Hindu fellow] of Ajari made an attack upon me in such 
wise that you might say it was a wolf falling upon a flock 
of sheep. It was necessary to turn aside before him, until 
I emerged from another direction, attacked, and routed 
him This anecdote has been related in order that 
readers [of these pages] may understand to what degree 
was the genius and success of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. that, 
with one onslaught, he overthrew and routed such an 
enemy, and wrested out of his possession the fort of 
NurwuP, which is a famous stronghold, and, on that 
expedition and inroad, he displayed such sagacity and 
promptitude, and performed such exploits [against the 
infidels], as will remain a record on the face of time. 

On Monday, the 23 rd of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
650 H., the sublime standards returned to Dihli again, and, 
for a period of six months, the troops continued at the • 
capital of the empire, the city of Dihli, until Monday, the 
12th * of the month of Shawwal. when the sublime standards 
moved towards the upper provinces * and the river Biah ; 
and, at this period, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 
Kh an, was feudatory of Buda’un, and Malik Kutlugh Kha n 
feudatory of Bhianah, and both Maliks were requested by 

* At page 733, the sum is 25 /a^s. 

* He was coming up from the river, not going down towards it from the 
statement above. This does not agree with the details given in the account of 
Malik Nu;rat-ud-Din, Ta-yas’i, at page 773, in fact, ii^ther tends to con¬ 
tradict them. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 369. 

* See page 690. Nurwul and Nurwur are one and the same thing. 

* At page 692, seven months, until the 22nd of Shawwal. One of the 
oldest copies has gJia’ban. 

* Towards Lohor, with the intention of marching to Ochchah and Multan, 
but the Bi&h was the farthest point reached. See pages 692, and 767, and 
page 783, and note 

3 G 
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His Majesty [to attend him]. Both these Maliks, with 
the whole of the other Maliks, were present in attendance 
during this expedition, at the audience tent of majesty. 

When the sublime standards reached the districts on the 
river Biah, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Raytan secretly plotted with 
the Maliks, and began to excite them all greatly to envy 
of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s power, and malicious eyes were 
beginning to regard his brilliant position with repugnance, 
and they conspired whether, in some hunting-ground, or 
the defiles of some passes, or in crossing some river, they 
might not injure or afflict the sacred person and august 
body of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam : “ They endeavour to extin¬ 
guish the light of God with [the breath of] their mouths, 
but God rejects aught but the perfection of His light 
continued to shield the Ulugh Kh ani good fortune with 
His own protection, and gave no opportunity to his 
enemies to injure his gentle nature and noble person. 
Since that which was conceived in the hearts .of that 
faction was not easily carried out, they concerted together, 
and, assembling before the entrance of the royal tent, 
represented for the regal consideration, that it was advisable 
that a mandate should be conveyed to Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam that he should proceed towards his own fief®, and 
to this effect * they caused a mandate to be conveyed to 
him ; and, from the halting-place of Hasirah *, on Tuesday, 
the last day® of the month of Muharram, 651 H., Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, with his retinue and family and dependents, 
departed towards Hansi* 

^ Qur’an, chap. ix. verse 32. 

• Not “estates,” but a province. 

• Compare Elliot here. There is nothing in the text about “ indirectly ” 
or about being “brought about in a left-handed way.” The Printed Text has 

—the left wing of an army - instead of the name of a halting place. 

• The name of this place is extremely doubtful, and there is no knowing 

exat tly where to look for it, as we do not know from what part they were 
returning. The following are the different ways in which it is written, as near 
as types will permit:—^and One copy—a very 

modem one, and the Calciiita Printed Text have «y—*- which means the left 
wing of an army, left side, &c. , which in Elliot, as said above, has been 
turned into “ brought about in a left-handed way;” but the words “halting 
place " along with it show that it is intended for the name of a place of some 
sort. See also under the reign, page 693, and note 

• Under the reign 9*— first of the month : here — last day. 

• The name of this place is derived from the tribe named Hans. 
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When the sublime standards returned again to the 
capital *, and the prickings of the thorn of envy towards 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’^am were afflicting the darkness-filled 
heart of ’Imad-ud-Dln-i-Rayhan, he, consequently, repre¬ 
sented for the royal consideration ; “ It may be advisable 
that a command should be issued to Ulugh Kha n-i-A*zam 
to proceed to Nag-awr, and that the Hansi territory should 
be given in charge to one of the Princes of the Universe” 
— May Gcfd long preserve their lives ! In conformity with 
that counsel the sublime standards moved in the direction 
of Hansi in order that Ulugh KJia n-i-A*zam should depart 
to Nag-awrand this undertaking was entered upon in 
the month of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 651 H. 

On reaching Hansi *, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan became 
Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and he took 
into his own hands the direction of affairs within the hall 
of the pavilion of majesty ^ and, according to the prompt¬ 
ings of that envy and malevolence, the office of Kazi of 
the kingdom was taken from this servant of the state, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the month of Rajab of the before-men¬ 
tioned year, and was committed to ^a^i Shams-ud-Dtn, 
the Bharatji; and, on the 17th [27th Y] of the month of 
Shawwal. [the Sultan and his forces] returned to the 
capital. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Kha n.*—on 
whom be peace!—who was the brother of Ulugli Khan -i- 
A’zam, the Amir-i-Hajib", they sent to the fief of Karah, 
and the office of E^puty Amir-i-Hajib was consigned to 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Uin-i-Balban *, the son-in-law of Kutlugh 
Kha n. Every one holding an office or employment which 

* In the month of Rabf’-ul-Awwal. 

* This, in other words, was to oust him from the fief of Hansi and confine 
him to that of Nag-awr. See note *, below. 

* Differently stated under the reign, page 694, which see. There it is stated 
that he became Wakil-i-Dar, after returning to the capital. 

r The words are rendered, in Elliot, page 370, “the royal 

orders” but, at page 369, the sasne words are rendered “ the royal abode." 

* At page 69s our author says Prince^ Rukn-ud-Din [Ftruz Shahl was 
nominated to the office of Amir-i-l^jib 'and the fief of Hansi. See also 
note * to that page, and page 798. 

* This does not refer to Malik Tzz-nd-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu but to 

the person who, subsequently, in 657 h., became ruler of Lakhanawati— 
Tsz-nd-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Bakt. See page 770, and note * at page 775, 
para. 4. 
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appertained to Ulugil Khan-i-A*zam*s patronage was 
removed and transferred ; and the established affairs of a 
quiet kingdom were deranged by the pernicious counsel of 
’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. 

During the period that Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam had gone 
to Nag-awr, he led the troops of Islam ‘ towards the 
territory of Rantabhur, Bhundi *, and Chitrur. The Rae 
of Rantabhur, Nahar Diw *, who is the greatest of the Raes, 
and the most noble and illustrious of the Maliks of Hind, 
assembled an army in order that perchance he might be 
able to inflict a disaster upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Since 
the Most High and Holy God had willed that the renown 
of His Highness.Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, for victory, triumph, 
and success, should endure upon the records of time, the 
whole of that army of Rae Nahar Diw, notwithstanding it 
was very numerous, well provided with arms, and elephants, 
with choice horses, and famous Rawats *, he put to the 
rout, and the heroic men sent great numbers of the enemy 
to hell. Vast booty was captured, and horses and captives * 
beyond computation were taken. Safe and rich, under 
the protection of the Creator, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
returned again to the province of Nag-awr, and that place, 
through his felicitous presence, became a large city. 

When the new year of 65 2 H. * came round, a change took 

> His own contingent of troops—the forces of his fief. 

* Also spelt Bhundt. The “ official ” Printed Text, by a great blunder, 
makes Hindi of this well-known place, and, in Elliot, of course, it is 
the same. 

* This was the second time Ulugh Kh an had encountered him. In some 

copies here, as well as in a previous place, we have y»l.—Bahir or Bahar, 
but in others j»ij—Nahar, and in some —Nahir Diw. Nahar is a 

Rajput name. 

According to Tod, the state and city of Boondfe, as he calls it, was only 
founded in the year [.S. ?] 1342- -a.d. 1286, and yet this, our author’s work, 
was finished in A.D. 1259 1 

* Champions, heroes, in the vernacular. 

» Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 371. The same word for captive — 
iareloA —is used here, as at page 350 of that work, and yet it is there declared 
that “It can hardly bear this meaning,” and so it is turned into "beast of 
burden" from the verb burdan, to carry 1 ! See also at the end of this 
account of Ulugh Kha n. 

* Sec under the reign, ninth year, pages 696-7, for an account of the expe¬ 
dition into the Do-abah and Kathehr. The events recorded in the reign and 
this account of Ulugh Khan together form a chronicle of the reign, but one 
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place in the condition of the number of oppressed, who, by 
the hand of tyranny, and through removal from office, 
occasioned by the absence of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. had 
remained ^ in a place of seclusion like unto fish without 
water and the sick without sleep, from night to day, and, 
day to night, continued to beseech the Holy Creator, that 
the morn of the Ulugh Kh ani prosperity might raise its 
face from the east of power, and the darkness of the 
Rayhani tyranny might be changed to the sun-light of the 
Ulugh Kh ani administration *. The Most High God was 
graciously pleased to grant the prayers of the afflicted, 
and the appeals of the distressed, and was pleased to cause 
the victorious standards of Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam to be 
given to the wind from the preserved city of Nag-awr, 
towards, and with the design of proceeding to, the capital. 

The reason was this, that the Maliks and servants of the 
Sultan's Court were all Turks of pure lineage, and Tajziks 
of noble birth, and 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, [who] was 
castrated and mutilated, and of the tribes of Hind *, was 
ruling over, the heads of lords of high descent, and the 
whole of them were loathing that state, and were unable 
any longer to suffer that degradation ‘. The case of this 
frail individual was on this wise, that, for a period of six 
months, or even longer, it was out of his power to leave 
his dwelling* and go to the Friday’s prayers, for fear of the 

is incomplete without the other, as often the events mentioned in one are left 
out in the other, or barely touched upon. 

f According to the version in Elliot, vol. ii. page 371, which see, it was 
only “a/ the opening of t/u year,” that they “retired to their closets,” and 
offered up their prayers “ like fish out of water (sic), and sick men without 
slumber ”! 1 —the Calcutta Printed Text, which is quite correct here has— 

aisy IJjL. jA 

* Our author, being one of those deprived of office, writes feelingly on this 
subject. The I. O. L. MS, No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. are both defective 
here, in the same place, to the extent of two or three pages. 

* In fact, a Hindustani Musalman, one of a Hindu family previously con. 
verted to the Muhammadan faith, or, possibly, a new convert. 

Rayhan is a common proper name of men among the Muhammadans of 
Egypt, and now commonly given to slaves, according to Lane, but the term 
llayhani means a Seller of Flowers, and, probably, this upstart’s father followed 
such an occupation. 

> This alone indicates what a Sulpin it was— a mere puppet in the hands of 
the strongest party. 

* In Elliot, instead of our author being obliged to stay at home for six 
months, as the printed text has, like other copies, all those, who “ retired to 
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violence of a gang of villains who were patronized by 
*Imad-ud-D!n-i*Rayhan : so the condition of others, every 
one of whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling, 
and foe-breaking, Maliks, may well be conceived. How 
could they continue under this disgrace ? 

In short, the Maliks of Hindustan*, namely, from the 
territory of Kafah and Manik-pur, and Awadh and the 
district of Tirhut, as far as Buda’un, and from the side of 
.Tabarhindah as far as Sunam, Kuhram, and Samanah, and 
the whole of the Siwalikh [country], prayed Ulugli Kh an- 
i-A’gam to return to the capital *. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. brought forth a body of troops 
from Tabarhindah, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan-i-I- 
bak, the KJiita-t, issued from Sunam and Man§ur-pur, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam assembled forces from Nag-awr and 
the Siwalikh, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah *, son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish]. from the side of 
Lohor joined them, and they turned their faces towards the 
environs of the capital. 

’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan represented to the .Suljan that 
the sublime standards should move out for the purpose of 
repelling his own servants, and they [the Sultan and his 
adviser] marched the forces from Dihlt towards Sunam, for 
that purpose*. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the other 
Maliks, was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindah ; and 
the author set out from the capital for the purpose of join¬ 
ing the royal camp, because it was impossible for him to 
remain in the city [of Dihlt] without the presence of the 
sublime Court ^ On Monday, the 26th of the month of 

their closets to pray like fish out of water,” &c., are all made to suffer '‘from 
the hands of the bullies ” of ’Imad-ud-Din, “so that for six months thty could 
not leave their houses ” I 

* This explains what he means by Hindustan, and which I have previously 
alluded to. 

* See under the reign, page 699. There it is said that these Maliks gathered 
about Malik Jalid-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, the Suljan’s brother, not about Ulu^ 
TChan . but that the latter, with others, joined the prince, who is there made 
the ringleader in this outbreak. 

* See pages 683 and 699, and note *, page 818. More on this subject will 
be found in the last Section. Labor, at this time, was not under the sway of 
the ruler of Dihli, apparently, and JalM-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Skidi, is said to have 
gone to the MiighaU. 

* Compare Eixior here also. 

7 In Elliot, page 372. this is rendered : “ The author oi this book started 
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Ramadan, 652 H., the author reached the royal camp, and, 
on Lailat-ul-Kadr• [the night of Power], in the public 
apartment of the august Sultan’s [pavilion], he offered up 
prayer. 

On the second day [after the author’s arrival], on 
Wednesday, the 28th of the before-named month, whilst on 
the march, both armies drew near towards each other, and 
the advance guards came in contact, and immense disorder 
arose among the Sultan’s forces. The prayers appropriate 
to the ’Id-i-Fitr [the festival of Fast-breaking—ist of the 
month Shawwal] were performed at Sunam. On Saturday, 
the 8th of the month of Shawwal. the sublime standards 
made a retrograde movement towards Hanst, and Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah [the Sultan’s brother], and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the other illustrious Maliks, 
marched towards Kaithal *. 

A number of Maliks and Amirs on both sides [now] 
spoke about a mutual accommodation of affairs, and the 
Sipah-Salar [leader of troops] l^arah-Jama]^', one of the 
personal slaves of Ulugh Khan-l-A’jyam. who was noted for 
manliness, arrived from his chiefs camp, and the Amir of 
the black standard, Husam-ud-Dln, Kutlugh Shah *. that 
Amir of angelic attributes, of great sincerity, and excellent 
disposition, who was qualified above the other Amirs of 


from the capital for the royal camp, which wiu stationed [sic] in the city near 
the royal residence ”! The Sultan and his party were, at this time, near 
Sun^m. 

* The 27th of the month of Ramadan—the fast month. This night is 
greatly revered, because on it the K^r’an, according to the Musalman belief, 
began to descend from heaveiL On this night all orthodox Muhammadans 
continue in fervent prayer, imagining that every petition then offered up to the 
Almighty will be favourably received. The occasion mtist have been pressing 
to cause active operations to be undertaken during the fast month. 

* See under the reign, page 699. There these events, are differently 
related. 

I He was Ulugh Shan’s right-hand man, his Chief of the Staff so to say. 
Whether he was so styled as well as " General" in Ulugh Khan’s Army 
List 1 cannot pretend to say. 

In one of the oiliest copies the name is written K^rah-Kamaj. 

ChamaV signifies a six-homed or six-spiked mace. The Calcutta 
Printed Text, in a foot-note, has jV but it does not occur in any copy of 
the text collated. 

* He is not mentioned either in the List of the Shams! Maliks nor in that 
of Nafir-ud-Diti, Mahmud Shah. 
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Islam by his age*, was nominated, on this side [the Court's], 
to treat, and [on the other side] the Sipah-Salar, Karah- 
JamaJj:, while Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain *, son of 'Alt, the 
Ghuri —on whom be peace!—made use of every effort and 
endeavour that was possible to bring the matter to an 
accommodation. The representation of the whole of the 
Maliks to His Majesty was this : “ We all bow our heads 
in submission to the mandates of the Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe, save that we are not safe from the malice, 
deceit, and iniquitous conduct of 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Raytian. 
If he should be removed from before the sublime throne of 
sovereignty, and sent away to some part, we all will 
present ourselves and return to allegiance, and lay the 
head of servitude on the line of obedience to the sublime 
mandates 

When the sublime standards moved from within sight of 
Hansi towards Jtnd [Jhind], on Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of Shawwal, 652 H., ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Ray[ian was 
removed from the office of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in 
Dar-bar]; and praise be unto God for this and all other 
blessings 1 The government of the province of Buda’un * 
was committed to him’; and 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban [-i-Yuz- 
Bakt], the Deputy Amtr-i-Hajib, proceeded to the camp of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, on Tuesday, the 3rd of the 
month of Zi-Ka’dah, Malik Bat Kh an-i-I-bak. the Kh ita-i 
—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy!—reached the [royal] 
camp for the purpose of concluding the reconciliation. 
Here is a strange occurrence which happened, of the matter 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 372. 

* In some copies here, as in other places, ]^san. He seems to have acted 
peacemaker between the two factions. 

* The domineering proceedings over these great chiefs of this eunuch, who 
was a Hindu by birth or descent, have been styled, by a modem writer, an 
effort to shake off the Tuilt tyranny and give power to Hindustanis I 

* This was the greatest fief of the kingdom in gJ^ams-ud-Dtii, I-yal- 
timish’s reign, and was so, probably, still. There is not a word about “ pri¬ 
vileges attaching to the government ” in any copy of the text, printed or 
otherwise. 

^ A solitary copy of the text, one of the SL Petersburg MSS., after this 
word, has “ and it was three years and six days, and may Almighty God pre¬ 
serve our sovereign,” &c., as though it was meant thereby that the eunuch had 
held power for that time, but the period was much less—from Muffarram 
651 H. to Zi-lfa,’dah 652, just one year and eleven months. 
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of which the author was cog-nizant, and it is this. ’ImSd- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan conspired with a number of Turks*, in 
whose hearts somewhat of the leaven of opposition towards 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam was implanted, that, when Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak. the Khita-i. should reach the entrance of the 
royal tent, they should cut him down in the vestibule of 
the tent, so that, when intimation of it should reach the 
camp of Ulug^ Khan-i-A’zam. they [the confederate 
Maliks] should bring ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki *, the 
Deputy Amtr-i-Hajib, under the sword also, and this 
accommodation should not come about, so that Tmad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan might continue in safety, and Ulugh Kh an’s 
return to the Court be impossible. 

Malik ]Kutb-ud-Din, Husain *, son of ’AU, Ghuri, on 
becoming aware of this intention, despatched the Ulugh-i- 
Kha s Hajib * [the Chief Royal Chamberlain], the Sharf-ul- 
Mulk, Rash!d-ud-Din. ’Alt, Hanafi, to Malik Bat Khan-i- 
I-bak, the Kh ita-i [saying] :—“ It is advisable that you 
remain quiet in your own quarters to-morrow morning, and 
do not go to the entrance of the royal tent. As Malik Bat 
Kh an-i-I-bak. in accordance with this advice, delayed pro¬ 
ceeding to the entrance of the royal tent *, the scheme of 
'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan with those hostile Turks'* did not 
succeed, and the grandees gained a knowledge of it. ’Imad- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in obedience to the sublime mandate, 
was sent away from the royal camp towards Buda’un ; and, 
on Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-I^’dah, the 
Sultan of Sultans, and the Maliks of the sublime Court, 

* There is not a word about “ Turks of low degree ” in the text. 

* The same persoi) who is referred to in para. 4 of note to page 775 and at 
page 827, who afterwards became feudatory of Lakha^watt. He was 
iugh Khan’s—the Suljan’s step-father’s—son-in-law. K*>tlugh Khan was 
himself of the Rayhanl party. 

‘ In some, Hasan, as before. 

* Under the reign our author mentions the Amlr-i-Hajib, and the Malik-ul- 

Hujjab, and, here, the Ulugh-i- Kh as This last is an official never 

before mentioned, and seems to refer to the chief chamberlain of the Sultan’s 
own household, as distinct from the other H^j'bs. The literal translation of 
the words would be—Great Personal or Private Chamberlain. 

* The entrance or vestibule of the tent where those waiting an audience 
would assemble. ‘ The word for tent is in the singular, but a suite of tents is 
meant. 

* Among the hostile Turks the SuUan’s step-father, Khibt, was, no 

doubt, included, and this is apparent from what afierwards happens. 
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commanded this servant of the state, MinhSj-i-Saraj, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between both 
parties*, so that he proceeded [to the other camp] and gave 
them pledges and guarantees. The next day, Wednesday, 
the 18th, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. with the other Maliks, 
returned and presented themselves at the sublime Court, 
and obtained permission to kiss the sovereign’s hand. 
Praise be to God for this and ether blessing^ ! 

The sublime standards were now brought back, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. in attendance at the king’s august 
stirrup, on Wednesday, the 9th of the month of ^t-Hijjah, 
652 H., again returned to the capital city of Dihll. During 
the period of Ulugh Kha n’s absence from the capital, the 
rain of mercy had not rained upon the land, but by the 
wisdom of Ae Divine favour, at the blessed footstep of 
Ulugjh Kha n-i-A*zam. the gate of the Divine mercy opened, 
and rain, which is the source of life to herbs and vegetation, 
mankind and animals, fell upon the ground ; and all people 
accounted his auspicious arrival an omen of good unto 
mortals. On the arrival of his august cavalcade, all be¬ 
came glad and rejoiced, and gave thanks unto Almighty 
God for that immense boon *. 

When the new year 653 H. came round, on account of 
some occurrence which manifested itself in the womens* 
apartments of the royal household, with the secret of which 
not a soul had any acquaintance on Wednesday, the 7th* 
of the month of Muharram of the same year, Kutlugh 
Kh an was directed to assume the government of Awadh, 
and he set out in that direction. At that time the govern¬ 
ment of Bhara’ij * was entrusted to ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan. 

* Compare Elliot. 

* See Elliot also here. 

7 'The cause is stated under the reign. The Sultan’s mother seems to have 
contracted a second marriage with ^utlugh Kh an—resp>ecting whose ante¬ 
cedents not a word of particulars is given, nor is his name contained in the 
List of Maliks—without the knowledge or permission of her son. She had 
been with the latter in that part when, as a boy of thirteen, he held the fief of 
Bhaii’tj, and this may have been the reason why it was assigned to her and 
her new husband. See page 676. 

* At page 701, Tuesday, the 6th of Muharram. 

* Just before he is said to have been sent to take chaige of Buda’un. He 
■magr have been subsequently removed to Bhara’ij, but this is not mentioned. 
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When the Ulugh Khani good fortune emitted a blaze of 
brightness, the garden of hope assumed freshness, and the 
key of divine favour opened the closed gates of the dwellers 
in retirement. One of that number was this servant of the 
sovereign dynasty, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, who, by the 
power of enemies’ accusations, and the oppressive tyranny 
of eunuchs, had kept within the cell of dismissal and 
misfortune, and in a retired corner from adversity and 
malevolence Through the patronage and favour of 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. who submitted it for the sublime 
confirmation, on Sunday, the 7th of the month of Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, 653 H. *, for the third time, the l^azi-ship of the 
kingdom and the bench of jurisdiction [as chief ^azi] was 
conferred upon this loyal supplicant, the enunciator of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; and “ Verily, He who hath pre¬ 
scribed to thee the Kur’an will bring thee back to a place of 
return * ” was manifested towards this frail one. May the 
most High God, of His favour, unto the uttermost revolu¬ 
tions of the heavens, in felicity and supremacy, preserve 
and perpetuate the Na^ir! sovereignty and Ulugli Khani 
authority, for the sake of Mubammad and his whole race i 

After Kutlugh Kh an proceeded towards Awadh, a con¬ 
siderable period elapsed, [when] the eventualities of destiny 
became the cause of disaffection displaying itself, and, on 
several occasions, mandates, which were issued on that 
subject, were treated with indifference \ 'Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan still continued to use great efforts to enkindle the 

A little farther on it is said that Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar, had been appointed to 
the charge of lihara’tj. See also under the reign. 

1 “In a corner retired from clamour and the cruel joy of others." See 
page 829, and note *. 

* A month after this, on the 23rd of Rabt’-ul-Akhir, 653 H., that illustrious 
Malik, ^utb-ud-Din, Idusain, son of’Alt, the Gh iirt. was put to death hi a 
mysterious manner, and his hef made over to Ulu^ lOia n’s brother. See 
page 702, and note *. 

* Qur’an, chap, xxviii. verse 8$. Sale’s translation of this verse is “ Verily , 
He, who hath given thee the Koran for a rule of fmih and practice, will cer¬ 
tainly bring thee back home to Mecca," but others translate the last part of the 
verse as “a place of return,” or “some retreat,” that is, a future state. The 
verse some commentators say was revealed to Muhammad to comfort him in 
his flight from Makkah. 

* This seems to refer to ^utlu^ Kh an’s plotting with ’Imad-ud-Dxn-i- 
Rayban, and not giving up Bhara’fj to Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar, referred to 
farther on. 
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fires of sedition in order that, perhaps, he might, by fraud 
and deception, with the mud-mortar of his own vicious 
artifice, overspread the sun of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s good 
fortune, and veil the moon of that great chief’s glory with 
the cloak of his own knavery, but the favour of the Eternal 
without beginning, and the all-sufficiency of the Eternal 
without end, used to be the averter of that depravity *. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah-Peshani * [of the moon¬ 
like brow]—God preserve him 1 —who had been detained 
and imprisoned by Malik Kutlugh Khan, and to whom the 
government of Bhara’ij had been entrusted by the Court, 
and on which account he had fallen into captivity, by his 
own manly stratagem, freed himself from Awadh ^ and the 
hands of wicked wretches, crossed the river Sar’Q " in a boat, 
and, with a small force, advanced towards Bhara’ij. The 
decree of the Creator was on such wise that the prosperity 
of the Turks rose victorious, and the influence of the 
Hindus* sank into the dust of defeat. ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayljan fled discomfited before him, and was taken prisoner, 
and the sun of his existence set in death. 

By the death of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, the affairs of 
Malik Kutlugh Khan declined, and he [’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan] met his doom at Bhara’ij, in the month of Rajab, 
653 H.* Since those seditions still continued in Hindustan, 
and some of the Amjrs withdrew their heads from the yoke 
of obedience to the sublime Court, with the necessity of 
quelling that sedition and tranquillizing the servants of the 
victorious Na§iri dynasty, the sublime standards were put 

» Compare Eluot here also.- The Calcutta Printed Text has for ^1,3 
here. 

* There are several Taj-ud-Din, Sanjars, arriong the Maliks, two of whom. 
Nos. XVII. and XIX., lived at this period, but this must be a different person 
from either of them. Under the reign he is called a Sihwastani. See 
page 703, and note 

J TTie old city of Awadh is probably referred to. 

• The Sar’u— j/- — gazetteerized into Sarjoo, Saijou, &c.: Bhaia’ij is on its 
E. bank. 

» ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, on the strength of Malik ^Cutlugh Etian’s sup¬ 
port, who, seemingly, belonged to the same party, refused to give up Bhari’tj 
to Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar. The Sultan’s mother, ?utlugh Khan’s wife, was, 
evidently, of the Rayhant party also, and this may probably account for their 
being sent away to Awadh so suddenly. 

» See under the reign, page 703, where the accounts of these events are 
yery differently related. 
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in motion from the capHal, Dihli, on Thursday, the last day 
of the month of Shawwal. 653 H., with the intention of 
marching into Hindustan. When the royal tent was 
pitched at Talh-pat*, as the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh * [districts], which were the fiefs of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’jjam, had been delayed in the completion of their equip¬ 
ment for the expedition, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam set out for 
Hansi from the camp at Talh-pat, on Sunday, the 17th of 
the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 653 II. On reaching the Hansi 
territory, he, with the utmost celerity, issued his mandate, 
so that, in the space of fourteen days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hansi, Sursuti, Jind [Jhind], and Barwalah^ and 
confines of that territory, assembled so fully organized and 
equipped, numerous, and well provided with warlike 
apparatus, that you would say they were a mountain of iron 
when still, and a tempestuous sea when in motion*. He 
reached the capital, Dihli [with this force], on the 3rd of 
the month of Zi-Hijjah, and halted at the capital seventeen 
days for the purpose of further completing his preparations, 
and for the purpose of directing the assembling of the [con¬ 
tingent] troops of the Koh-payah of Mewat. On the 19th 
of Zi-Hijjah, with an army resplendent with arms, and 
ranks arrayed with warriors, he proceeded towards the 
Sultan’s camp ; and in the month of Muharram, 654 il., 
they [the Sultan and his army] reached the frontiers of 
Awadh. 

Maiik Kutlugh Khan', and those Amirs who followed 
him—notwithstanding they were all vassals of the sublime 
Court, still, through contingencies and urgent obstacles of 
fate, the countenance of their good-fortune was strewn with 
dust—left Awadh and crossed the river Sar’u, and receded 
before the royal army. By the sublime command, in the 

* Also written Tal-pat, about thirteen miles S.S.E. of the present city of 
Dibit. 

• There is not a word in the text, printed or otherwise, about Siwilik hills or 
“ these mountains.” See Elliot here. 

' * The Burwala of the Indian Atlas, in Lat. 75° 59', Long. 28° 22'. 

* Compare Elliot also here. 

• These events are related very differently under the reign, so much so 
indeed, that any one might suppose they were the events of a different period. 
Here there is not the least allusion to Malik Uak>Tamur’s defeat and death. 
See page 703. 
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month of Muharram, 654 H., UJugh Khan-i-A^am, w/th 
numerous forces, started in pursuit of them ^ but, as sepa¬ 
ration had taken place among them *, [through] the obsta¬ 
cles of the jangals of Hindustan, the deep ravines, and 
denseness of numerous forests *, Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam did 
not find them. He pushed on until near to Badi-kotand 
the frontiers of Tirhut, and ravaged the whole of the 
independent [Hindu] tribes and Raes, and faced about to 
return to the sublime threshold, with vast booty, in safety 
and in opulence. Ulugh Khan-i A’zam, with the troops, 
having crossed the river Sar’u, from Awadh, the sublime 
standards were directed to return to the capital. When 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. from pursuing those [disaffected] 
Amirs, turned his face to return to the Sultan’s encamp¬ 
ment, he reached it in the limits of Kasmandah' and, on 
Saturday, the i6th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 654 
II., [the entire force] crossed the river Gang ®, and • they 

7 Under the tenth year of the reign our author states that the Sult^ln, with 
his army, advanced towards Awadh, on which ^utlugh Shan retired before 
him, and the Suljan moved towards Ka-lair, and then Ulugh Kh an was 
despatched in pursuit of the rebels. He, however, did not come up with 
them, and he returned, and rejoined the Sultan’s camp. All this is said to 
have taken place in 653 H. ; and, when the new year came round, in Mubarram 
—the first month—654 H., the Sultan’s forces, after achieving this success— 
the success of putting l^utlugh Kh an to flight and not catching him—and the 
Suljaii, turned their faces towards Dihlt, and reached it on the 4th of Rabt’-nl- 
Akhir, just three months after. 

As soon as l^utlugh Shun became aware of the return of the Sultan’s 
troops towards Dihli—which they reached on the 4th of Rabt-ul-Akhir 
654 II., as stated above—he began to lay hands upon the districts of Kafah 
and Manik-pur, to the south of Awadh, and only found it necessary to take to 
the northern hills after he had been defeated in an encounter with Arsalin 
Kh an-i-Sanjar. There is great difference ii> these accounts. See also 
page 704, and note *. 

• Not “They had, however, got a good start;” the words of the text 
are—"A* 

• This refers to what is termed the." Tarrai,” but correctly—Tara’t—— 
the marshy forest at the foot of the Sub-Himalayah. 

* This name is very doubtful, and is written in various ways. The best and 
oldest copies are as follows, according to the age and dependence to be placed 
in them :— 

“Calcutta” Text has^^i ^ See also pages 704, 759, and 760. 

* Or Kasmandi : it is written both ways, but, as above, in the oldest 
copies. It is the name of a town, now much decayed, giving name to the 
parganah. 

» All the copies of the text collated, with the exception of two, are defective 
here. 
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reached the illustrious seat of government, Dihli, on the 
4th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir. 

As Malik Kutlugh Kh an found it impossible to make 
any further resistance within the limits of Hindustan, he 
came, through the midst of the independent [Hindu] 
tribes, towards Santur\ and in that mountainous tract 
sought shelter, and took up his abode *. All [the people 
of that part] were wont to serve him, for he was a great 
Malik, and one among the grandees, and a servant of the 
Court *, and one of the Turk Maliks, and had just claims 
upon them all. Wherever he used to come, on account of 
what Wtis owed him for the past, and having regard for 
the possible issue of his affairs, they were wont to hold him 
in veneration. When he sought safety and protection in 
the Santur mountains, Ranah Ran-pal ^ [Ran-pala], the 
Hindi, who held the chieftain-ship among the Hindus—and 
it was the usage among that people to protect those who 
sought shelter with them—assisted * Malik Kutlugli Kh an. 

When the report of that came to the sublime hearing, 
the royal standards, in the beginning of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., moved towards Santur, and 
Ulugh. Khan-i-A*zam. with his own personal forces, and 
the Maliks of the Court [with their troops], used great 
exertions in those mountains, and carried on holy war, 
as by the faith enjoined, in the defiles of the hills and 
passes, and on the crests of the mountains of Santur, in 
describing which the eye of intellect would be bewildered, 
gained the advantage [over the infidels], and penetrated 
as far as the fort and territory of Silmur [i. e. Sirmur] *, 

* His gbject, in proceeding towards Santur or Santur-garh [Lat. 30° 24', 
Long. 78^ 5^, according to the statement under the reign, was to reach the 
Biah and Labor, after he had been defeated by Arsalw Shw-i-Sanjar, 
which seems to be referred to at page 836, but our author’s account is very 
confused. 

* ITiere is not a word about chiefs. 

* They were also doubtless aware that he had married the Suljan’s mother. 

r In one old copy Jl-t, in another JLi ^ but in others it is plainly written as 

above, a correct Hindu name, from Ran—battle, &c. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 375. 

* Nahun or Nahun, a very old place, situated on the acclivity of a mountain, 
the defiles leading to which were fortified, in ancient times, was called the 
tjkakr —city or town—of Silmur or Sirmur, and the territory belonging to it 
was also called by the same name. From the description given of it by 
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which is in the possession of that great Rae. All the 
Raes round about pay homage to him and do his bidding. 
He fled * before the army of Ulugh Khan-i-A^nm ; and 
the whole of the market-place and city [town ?J of Silmur 
was plundered by the Musalman troops. The followers of 
Ulugh Khan-l-A’zam acquired power over a place where 
the troops of Islam, in any reign, had never before 
penetrat^; and, by the grace of the favour of the Creator, 
the Glorious, the Most High, and the aid of the Divine 
assistance, with great booty, Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam [with 
his forces] reached the sublime presence, and the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, under the shadow of the august standards of 
the kingdom, on the 25th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
655 H. 

On the return of the sublime standards to the capital, 
Malik Kutlugh Kh an issued from the mountains of Santur, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, had [pre¬ 
viously] marched out of the territory of Sind and advanced 
to the vicinity of the river Biah These two great 'Maliks 
[with their followers] effected a junction together, and 
turned their faces towards Samanah and Kuhram, and 
began to take possession of the country. When intimation 
of that assemblage and this audacity reached the royal 
hearing, Ulugb Khan-i-A’zam. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak- 
i-Kashli Khan [his brother], with other Maliks of the 
Court, and troops, were appointed to proceed for the 
purpose of quelling this sedition. 

Ulugh Kha n-i.A’zam moved from Dihli on Thursday, 
the 15th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H. *, and 
pushed on with the utmost expedition to the limits of 
Kaithal; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan 

modern travellers, and the remains of ancient buildings, it must have been a 
strong place. 

' If he fled, where was the fighting?—the "holy war as by the faith 
enjoined?” 

* See the account of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Shan, page 784. 
At this time, he had thrown off his allegiance to Dihli, he had been to Hula- 
ku’s camp, had received a Mughal ghahuah [Intendant], and had sent a 
grandson to the Mughals as a pledge of his own fidelity. This advance from 
Dchcliah and Multan was, evidently, with the object of aiding ^utlugh £han, 
and invading the Dibit territory. The Btah, at this period, flowed in its 
former bed, as mentioned in a previous note. 

• See under the reign, page 707, and note ?. 
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and Malik Kutlugh Sb^n were in that vicinity. When 
they drew near towards each other—all brethren and all 
friends of each other, two hosts of one dynasty, two 
cavalcades of one Court, two armies of one habitation, 
two wings of one main body *—never could there be a 
case more wonderful than this! All were cronies of one 
purse, and messmates over one dish, between whom, Satan, 
the accursed, disclosed such discord. A gang of demon- 
natured men, for their own carnal objects, and of their 
infernal malignity, were sowing dissension among those 
brethren* and were raising the banner of sedition, and, 
for the aggrandisement of their own affairs, were setting 
things by the ears. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. in accordance 
with his own wise policy, was keeping his own personal 
followers together with those of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sun- 
kar, who was his brother* and the son of his paternal 
uncle, separate from the troops of [the contingents 
forming] the centre of the Sultan’s forces, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the Amtr-i-Hajib, 
who was his own full brother, with the Maliks of the 
Court, and the [contingent] troops of the centre, and the 
elephants, separate also, in such wise that those two columns 
of the army were appearing like two efficient and distinct 
hosts. 

The both armies [the Sultan’s and the rebels’] came 
into near proximity to each other in the vicinity of 
Samanah and Kaithal, and all were in expectation of an 
engagement, when the intriguing among the turban- 
wearers ^ [i. e. ecclesiastics] of the capital, Dihli, indited 

* This last .simile is somewhat cliflTercntly expressed in a few copies where 

—a cavity or hollow is used for —a troop or body, &c. Compare 

Elliot here, vol. ii. page 377. 

* Malik ’Izz-ud-DIn, Baljian-i-KasElu Kha n, can hardly, by our author’s 
own account, for the reasons mentioned in the previous note *, page 840, 
have been considered as a subject of Dihli at this time. 

* That is to say, like a brother to him. He was, by relationship, his cousin. 
The object of Ulug]^ Whan in keeping his own personal forces—not “the 
household troops ’’—on whom he could depend, separate, is evident, as also 
the object of stationing his brother with the other Maliks. The Sultan’s 
mother, IKutlugh Kh an’s wife, who, evidently, was the cause of a good deal 
of this sedition, if not the whole of it, was also present with the disaffected 
party. 

t Compare Elliot. The niigiaal is plain enough in the printed text. Sec 
also page 708, and note 
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letters to Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and 
MaVikKutlugh.Kl^n. and entreated them, saying: “The 
gates of the city are in our hands: it behoveth you to 
move towards the city, for it is denuded of troops. You 
are among the servants and supporters of the sublime 
Court, and are nothing alien intervening. When you shall 
come hither, and shall attach yourselves to the service of 
the exalted throne of sovereignty, Ulugh Khan, with that 
army [now with him], will remain outside, and affairs will 
come to pass according to desire ; and this, which is stated 
[herein], will be rendered easy and brought to pass.” 

A number of persons among the loyal adherents of the 
Sultan’s Court, and well-wishers of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’gam’s 
service *, on becoming aware of this hostility and design of 
theirs [the turban-wearers’], with all despatch, wrote a 
statement and sent it to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, from 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. a representation reached the sublime 
throne, to the effect that the disaffected parties should be 
expelled from the city, the whole of which circumstances 
are recorded in the account of the reign of Sultan Na§ir- 
ud-Din Mahmud Shah.—whose glory God preserve!—and, 
in the details thereof, the names of the persons concerned 
are mentioned*. May Almighty God overlook their 
enmity, and cause them to repent of it! 

During this state of affairs while the two armies were in 
close proximity to each other, a person of a certain name, 
whom they were w'ont to call the son of so-and-so, 
came [to Ulugh Khan’s camp] as a spy on the part of 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and made out 
that he was come to present himself to Ulugh K^n-i- 
A’^am, and [pretended], on the part of the Maliks and 
Amirs who were supporting Malik Balban-i-Kashlu KhS'ii, 
to represent that they all desired to make their submission 
in Ulugh Kh an’s presence, and that, if a deed of immunity 
were granted, and the right hand pledged, assurance given, 
and means of subsistence and a fief assigned to himself 
who had presented himself before Ulugh ^lan, he would 

• Among the first of whom wes our author, no doubt. 

• The fact of the matter is that, generally, what is detailed there is 
slurred over here, and what is slurred over there is detailed here. See also 
P*ge T^Sr 
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bring over all the Maliks and Amirs of Malik Balban-i- 
Kashlu Kh an’s party, and cause them to be ranged on the 
series of the other servants [of the state] *. 

As Ulugh Kh an-i-A'zam. in secret, had become cognizant 
of the bent of that individual, he commanded that the 
whole of the troops should be paraded before him, in such 
wise that he might behold the whole force with their arma¬ 
ment, their numbers, their efficiency, and the elephants, 
and horses in defensive armour*. Then Ulugh Kha n- 
i-A’gam directed that a letter should be written secretly 
and clandestinely to the Amirs and Maliks of Malik 
Balban-i-Kashiu Kh an’s party .saying: “Your communica¬ 
tions have come under observation, and the purport thereof 
has been understood. There is no doubt that, if, in an 
obedient manner, you shall present yourselves, fiefs and 
suitable subsistence will be assigned to you ; indeed even 
more ; and, if the contrary should happen, on this day it 
will be manifest and evident unto mortals what the upshot 
of each one’s affairs will come to by the wound of the 
flashing sword and flaming .spear, and, when confounded 
and humbled, bound in the bonds of destiny, they are 
dragged to the foot of the sublime standards and banners.” 
When that letter, after the manner of honey mixed with 
gall, a sting with sweet drink, and graciousness with rigour, 
was written, and that person went back again, and related 
to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an—The Almighty have him 
in His keeping!—all that he had seen and heard,* those 
having an insight into the human mind will conceive to 
what the state of antagonism between the Maliks and 
Amirs and the agent [deputed] would reach, 

1 Compare Elliot. 

® What this defensive armour was like may be gatljered from some of the 
ancient illuminated historical ATSS. in the Persian language. 

* Hut the letter was not given to him. The Calcutta Printed Text, following 
a modern copy, has, “and had shown the letter,” but this is not so in the 
oldest copies of the text. It stands to reason that, if Tzz-ud-Din, Balban’s 
spy, had brought that letter to his camp, much less shown it to that Malik 
himself, the latter would have known that it was a mere ruse, and could have 
suppressed the said letter, but the letter was written by command of Ulugh 
Kb.an as if addressed to Tzz-ud-Dtn Balban’s partisans that it might fall into 
’Tzz-ud-Din Balban’s hands and rouse suspicion in his mind, that his own jiar. 
tisans were negotiating with the other party. The motlcm copies of the text, 
generally, are minus alKuit two lines here. 

3 II 2 
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In the meantime the letters* from the city of Dihll 
reached them, and Malik Balban-i-KasIilu Khan, and Malik 
Kutlugh ^han turned their faces towards the capital, but 
returned again from thence without having effected their 
object [as previously narrated]. 

Two days subsequently*, their design became known to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and he became disturbed in mind as 
to how affairs might be [going on] at the Court, and before 
the throne of sovereignty, when, after the happening of 
this strange circumstance [the arrival of the spy in his 
camp] letters reached him from the city *. He set out for 
the capital, and reached it safe and prosperous under the 
protection of the Creator, and under the Divine guardian¬ 
ship and keeping, on Monday, the lOth^ of the month of 
Tamadi-ul-Akhir. 653 H. 

The royal troops continued at the city of Dihli for a pe¬ 
riod of seven months, until, in the month of Z!-Hijjah of the 
before mentioned year, an army of infidel Mughals arrived 
in the territory of Sind, and the head of those accursed 
ones was the Nu-yin, Sari*. Since Malik Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan had brought a Shahnah [Intendant] of that people 
thither *, as a matter of necessity, he had to go to them, 
and they [the Mughals] dismantled the defences of the 
citadel of Multan \ On intimation of this reaching his 

* These are the letters referred to at page 842—not freih letters. This pas¬ 
sage, with respect to the letter referred to in the previous note, and. the letters 
mentioned at page 842, is thus rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page378. “When 
the letter was delivered to the offieeri of Balban, the wise among them perceived 
its drift, and knew that the dissensions between the nobles and generals would be 
settled elsewhere (yakjA'): Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, and Malik 
llalban and Katlagh 2£]ian set forth in that direction and showed no intention 
of returning "11 There is nothing of this kind in the Printed Text, nor in any 
MSS.^ copy. See under the reign, page 707, and in the account of Malik ’Izz- 
ud-Din, Ualban-i-ICasJlilu Khan, where these events are given in detail. 

* The patrols of Ulugh Kh an’s army could not have kept a very sharp 
look-out in this case. 

• See under the reign, pages 708—710, where our author relates differently, 
and also note 

' At page 710, the date given is the 14th of that month. 

• In other places he is styled Salin and Salt, which last Is the same as Sart, 

/ being interchangeable with r 

» See the account of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kaahlu Ehan, page 786. 

» In Elliot [vol. ii. page 378], this passage is rendered “ When their 
general brought in this army, Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and 
the forces of the fort of Multan/r// back" but the Calcutta Printed Text, 
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august hearing, Ulug]^ Khan-i-A*zam represented for the 
consideration of the sublime Court, that it was advisable 
that the royal standards of the kingdom, conjoined with 
victoiy and triumph, should move from the capital. It was 
the year 656 H., and, on the 2 nd * of the month of 
Muharram of that .year, the sublime standards, under an 
auspicious horoscope, moved out from the capital, and the 
Sultan’s tent was set up * outside, in sight of the city of 
Dihli. In consultation with Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. man¬ 
dates were at once issued and despatched to all parts of the 
country, to the great Maliks and Lords of the kingdom, 
and on the confines, directing them all to turn their faces 
towards the capital, and, in the greatest possible state of 
efficiency, present themselve? [with their contingents] at 
the sublime threshold. On the loth of the month of 
Muharram, within the tent of sovereignty, which in victory 
and triumph be ever set up, and the ropes of its prosperity, 
be secured with the pegs of stability!—this suppliant, by 
command, delivered an exhortation ^ with the object of 

although so often incorrect, is right in this instance. The compound verb here 
used is not necessarily faro-raftan, to subside, come down, &c., but the verb 
faro-ruftan —the consonants are the same in both, but not the vowels—to 
sweep away, destroy, and the like. 

The correct reading, as in all copies of the text, is evidently ,1-^ 

V 0 *=^ literally-.—They swept away, destroyed, the parapet wall, battle¬ 
ments, pinnacles, &c., of the citadel of Multan. The object of the Mugkals, 
taken into consideration with the fact of their harassing the frontiers of the Dibit 
kingdom as far as the west bank of the Biah, at this period, is plain enough. 
Their object also will be further seen from the events mentioned in the last 
Section. Malik Balban gave Multan up to them as a vassal of their sovereign, 
and they then dismantled it, that it might not be an obstacle to them in future. 

* The 6 th of the month at page 711 . 

» It is usual to pitch a tent in this manner previous to undertaking a journey 
or expedition, but, in this case, it does not follow that the Sultan dwelt in it 
the whole time. In this instance, it was like “a sovereign setting up his 
standard ” around which his troops assembled, in fact it is so stated just above. 
In Elliot, this passage is incorrectly rendered “ Ulu^ Khan advised his 
Majesty to set the royal army in motion, and, accordingly, it marched forth on 
the and Muharrarru” It was not assembled yet, as our author plainly states. 
Mandates were issued for the Maliks to present themselves with their 
contingents. There is not a word either about collecting “all the forces 
they could.” 

* Here, too, is an absurd mistake in the same work [page 379 ]: “On the 
lOth Muharram, the author received orders in the roycU tent to compose an ODE 
to stir up the feelings," &c.! The words, as in the Printed Text also, are, 

iio which have nothing to do with odes. 
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stimulating to holy warfare, and the merit of fighting 
against infidels, and efforts to defend the glories of Islam, 
and serve the sublime Court, by obeying the orders of the 
legitimate commanders—May God increase the execution 
of His commands !—and Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. with a body 
of troops in array, and attended by a numerous equipage, 
in association with the august stirrup of sovereignty, issued 
forth*. All the Maliks joined [with their contingents], 
and all the troops united. 

When intimation of this concentration reached the 
accursed [Mughals] and their camp, they did not advance 
beyond the frontiers which they had assailed and ravaged, 
and evinced no further audacity*; but it was considered ad¬ 
visable that the army, for a period of four months, or even 
longer ^ should remain concentrated within sight of the city. 
Bodies of horse [during this period] used to go out in various 
directions, and make holy war upon the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, until, when news of the withdrawal of those 
accursed [Mu gh als] arrived, and the heart was freed of the 

* The words are Jl .1 —came out, i.e. from the city to the camp, 
not that they “ marched in company with his majesty.” The force never moved 
out of sight of Dihif- The troops, which did come out of Dihli with the 
.Sultan and Ulugli Kh an, were personal followers, a large force in themselves. 
'I'hose of the Sultan might be styled the household troops. Detachments of 
horse only were sent out, and those not against the Mughals. 

• This concentration of the forces of Dihli, if not intended as a defensive 
act, turned out to be one, and the Mughals were left to ravage the frontier 
]}rovinces—which then appear not to have extended beyond the Biah, that is, 
when it flowed in its old bed already referred to—with impunity. The state of 
Mewat, and the independent Hindu tribes, appear to have prevented operations 
against the Mughals. as referred to at page 850. See also page 862, where our 
author states that Hulaku Kh an was so good, out of regard for Ulugh Kh an, 
as to direct his lorces not to molest the frontiers of the Dibit kingdom, a suffi¬ 
ciently humiliating statement for our author to make. 

This passage is rendered in Elliot [page 379] : “ When the infidel Mughal 
heard of this host on the frontiei he had assailed, he advanced no further and 
showed no spirit,” $c. All the copies of the text are as above, even the 
“ official ” Calcutta Printed Text. 

^ At page 712, “ five months” but seven months was the correct period. 
See note ^ to that page. The l^alb or [the troopts forming the] centre of the 
Sultan’s army returned to the city, from the camp outside^ on the ist of 
Kamafan. 

The forces continued thus encamped in sight of the capital all the hot season, 
until the commencement of the rains. The year 656 H. began 7th January, 
1258 A.D. —the year in which Simon de Montfbrt, Earl of Leicester, and the 
other Barons, his supporters, imposed terms upon King Henry III. 
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sedition of that gathering, [the Hindus*] a number of 
intelligencers brought to the blessed hearing of UlugJi Kha n- 
i-A’zam that, probably, Taj-ud-Dtn, Arsalan IGian-i-San. 
jar *, from Awadh, and Kutlugh [KulJeh ?J Khan >, Mas’ud- 
i-Jani, on account of their having delayed in joining the 
Sultan’s camp®, were, in consequence,.in a state of appre¬ 
hension, and in their minds thoughts of contumacy were 
presenting themselves. Uluglj Khan-i-A’^am submitted to 
the notice of the sublime Court that, before that party 
acquired feathers and wings, and, through the fear they 
were in, should take a flight into the air of contu¬ 
maciousness, it was advisable that time should not be 
given them, and that this fire should be speedily 
smothered. 

In conformity with the prudent advice of Ulugli Khan-i- 
A’zam, notwithstanding it was the time of the hot season, 
and that the army of Islam, on account of the advance of 
the accursed Mughals, and guarding the frontiers, had ex¬ 
perienced trouble, still, as there was expediency in moving, 
on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Jamadt-ul-Alcliir, 
656 H., the sublime standards departed towards the country 
of Hindustan ®, and advanced, march by march, as far as the 
boundaries of Karah and Manik-pur *. Ulugh Khan-i- 


* As mentioned a few lines bcfore. The Mughals were not gone yet. 

* See under Arsalan Kkan-i-Sanjar, page 768. 

* In one of the oldest copies Kullufi Khiin, Mas’ud-i-Jant. This Is not the 
Ifutlugh l^an who married the Suljan’s mother, but a son of Malik 'Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Jant, the ghah-zadah of Turkislan, referred to in the List of Shams-ud. 
Din, I-yal-timish’s Maliks, at page 626. For more resjiecting Ifulij, Kulieh, 
or ^litlugh Khan, who, under the reign, at pages 673 and 712, is also styled, 
but wrongly, Jalal-ud-Qin, Mas’ud ghah-i-Jani, see note at page 775, para. 3, 
and page 848. 

* Tire camp before Dibit just previously referred to. 

* The Antarbed Do-abah. 

* In his account of this Malik fpage 768] oUr author says that, after Malik 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar had been successful against ](futliigh Shan [the step¬ 
father of the SullanJ, he became disaffected towards the Court, and Ulugh 
£han had to move into Aw.adh and Karah to coerce him and ^utlugh 
[Kulieh!] Khan, Mas’ud, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Jant [see List of 
nobles, page 673]. Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar was entrusted with the government 
of the fief of Karah in 657 ii., and, subseiiuently, got possession of the City 
of Lakhanawati by treachery, and without orders from the Court, and yet, in 
his account of the events of the thirteenth year of N.a?ir-ud-Din, .Malmiud 
Shah’s reign, our author says that, on Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sh-th, 
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A’^am made such exertions in chastising the seditious 
Hindus and harassing the Ranahs as cannot be conceived. 
On his reaching that territory [Karah and Manik-pur], 
Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar. and Malik Kutlugh, [Kulich ?] 
Kh an. Mas’ud-i-Jant, got away, and out of necessity sent 
away their families and dependents among the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and despatched confidential persons to the 
presence of Ulugh Kha n-i-A’zam asking that he should 
make a representation before the exalted throne and 
explain the necessity they were under of withdrawing, 
and to supplicate that the sublime standards might 
be directed to return towards the capital on the stipula¬ 
tion that, when the royal standards should reach Dihli, 
the illustrious capital, Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar and Kut¬ 
lugh [Kulich ?] l^ an. both of them, should present them¬ 
selves in attendance at the sublime Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe, When Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam made this 
representation, the sublime standards returned towards 
Dihli, and, on Monday, the 2nd of the month of 
Ramaican, 656 H., the illustrious seat of government was 
reached. 

On Sunday, the 27th of the month of Shawwal. of the same 
year, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. and Kutlugh [Kulich?] Khan. 
Mas’ud-i-Jani, presented themselves at the threshold of 
sovereignty, and made their obeisance. Notwithstanding 
so much opposition, their flight, and the tardiness and 
negligence they had displayed, Ulugh Khan-i-A’fsam gave 
them his support, and manifested towards them such 
kindness, gentleness, moderation, good faith, and sym¬ 
pathy, out of his great benevolence and infinite cle¬ 
mency, and lordly assistance and princely favour, as 
neither the fingers can record nor explanation relate. 
May the Most High God have him perpetually in His 
keeping for the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his 
posterity ! 

After a period of two months, through Ulugh KJi an-i- 
A’^am’s patronage, the states of Lakhanawatt were made 

son of the late Malik Jani, the kingdom of Lakhanawatt was conferred. The 
account here given, and that in the notice of Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar, are 
widely different. 'I'he discrepancies respecting Lakhanawatt I have noticed at 
page 770. 
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over to Kutlugh [Kultch?] ‘ Khan. Mas’ud-i-Jani’s charge, 
and the district of Karah ® to Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar. 

When the new year of 657 H. set in, on the 13th of the 
month of Muharram, the sublime standards were directed 
to be moved out of the capital, and the pavilion of majesty 
was pitched in sight of the city of Dihli Ulugh, Kh an-i- 
A’^am—may God perpetuate his prosperity!—held it meet 
to exercise his patronage in behalf of Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din, 
Sher Kha n-i-Sunkar. who was his paternal uncle’s son, and 
he made a representation before the exalted throne, so that 
the whole of the territory of Bhianah, Kol, Jali-sar, and the 
preserved city of Gwaliyur was entrusted to his charge *, 
and that assignment was committed to him on Sunday, the 
21st of the month of Safar, 657 H. For the remainder of 
that year, by reason that—and thank God for it!—there 
was no cause of apprehension, the sublime standards made 
no farthei movement *. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Ajchir, 657 H., treasure, valuables, and elegancies to a large 
amount, with two elephants, reached the sublime threshold 
from the Lakhanawati territory, and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
in return for such commendable assiduity, exerted [his] 
interest, in behalf of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Baki,* who was the sender of these elephants and property ; 
and the investiture of the fief of Lakhanawati was bestowed 
upon him by his majesty, and that territory was confirmed 
to him, and a robe of honour and other distinctions were 
transmitted to him. 

» In this place again there is a great difference in the title of this personage. 
In seven copies of the text, including the oldest, he is styled ^ulij, in one 
^utlugb, and in three l^ulij or l^uligh- 

• In some copies the Koh-payah: perhaps both Kafah and the Koh-payah 
districts may be meant. 

r In Elliot, they are made again to march from Dihlt, which is not so stated, 
even in the Calcutta Text. The reason why no marching was necessary is 
given below. 

* See the account of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. page 794. There it is 
stated that Balaram, Baltai-ah, Mihir, and Mahawstn, were also entrusted to 
him. Under the reign, page 712, there is no mention of Jali-sar. 

• In Rajabof this year a grandson was bom to Ulugh Hian. His daughter, 
Najir-ud-Din, Mabmad Shah’s wife, presented her husband, the Sult.in, with 
a son; and two months after, Malik Saif-ud-Din, !>bak, the Ulugh l^utlugh' 
i-A’*am, the Bar-Bak, died. 

* This is the person referred to at pages 770 and 827. 
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When the new year 658 H. came round, and the month 
ori^afar arrived, Ulu ghEji an-i-A*zam resolved upon making 
a raid upon the Koh-payah [hill tracts of Mewat] round 
about the capital, because, in this Koh-payah, there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, unceasingly, committed 
highway robbery and plundered the property of Musal- 
mans, and the ejection of the subject peasantry, and de¬ 
struction of the villages in the districts of Harianah, the 
Siwalikh, and Bhianah, necessarily followed their outbreaks. 
Three years* previous to this period, they had likewise 
carried off herds of camels, the property of the vassals and 
loyal followers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s household—be 
victory ever theirs!—from the outskirts of the Hanst territory. 
The leader of the rebels was a person, Malka * by name, an 
obdurate Hindu [infidel], like a gigantic demon and a 
serpent-hued 'Ifrit *. They had carried off herds of camels 
and camel-men, and had, in the meantime, dispersed them 
among the Hindus throughout the Koh-payah [hill tracts], 
as far as the vicinity of RantabhOr, and the time that these 
camel-men and camels were carried off was a time when 
an expedition was pending, and the camp-followers of the 
force, and the warriors of the retinue of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’^am, were in urgent need of them for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing the equipage of the troops. When that contumacious 
rebel committed this act, an infinite load weighed upon the 
dear heart of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and all the Maliks and 
Amirs and warriors of the troops of Islam—May God ever 
accord victory to them ! Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
chastise that sedition by reason of anxiety [consequent] on 
the appearance of the Mughal army’ which continued to 
harass the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, 
the territory of Sind, Lohor*, and the line of the river 

* Two copies have “one year,” but this can scarcely be correct. The 
period referred to seems to be the year 656 11., on the appearance of the 
Mughals under Sarf, on the western frontier. See page 844. 

* This must not be supposed to refer to Dalakt, of Malakl, the great Ranah 
ill the vicinity of the river Jun, between Kalinjar and Kajah, for he is a wholly 
different person. 

* Compare Ei-LIOT here. 

* The words arc, correctly, as rendered above :—J-* 

The Printed Text has for and, hence, the passage in Elliot is 

incorrect. 

* Not much of Lohor remained for them to harass at that time belonging 
to Dihli ; but see page 846, where our author says the Mughals “evinced no 
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Btah, until, at this period, emissaries of Kh urasan ^ [coming] 
from the side of 'Irak from Hulau [Hulaku], the Mughah 
who was the son of Tuli, son of Chingiz Kh an, had arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Command was given 
that the emissaries’ party should be detained at the halting- 
places of Barutah *, and that vicinity; and Ulugh Khan i- 
A’zam, and other Maliks, with the forces of the Court, and 
the [contingent] troops of the [different] Maliks ®, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, resolved upon an advance into the Koh- 
payah [hill-tracts of Mewat]. 

On Monday, the 4th of the month of Safar *, 658 H. the 
sublime standards of victory pushed forward into the Koh- 
payah, and, in the first advance, made a march of nearly 
fifty kuroh *, and fell, unexpectedly and unawares upon the 

further audacity,” &c. More on this subject will be found in the following 
Section. 

r These were not “ambassadors to the .Sultan,” who "came to [sic] 
Khurisdn from ’Irik, on the part of Hulaku Mughal, son of ToU," as in 
Elliot [page 381], and had the "long digression of no interest” —from 
page 196 to 202, farther on, been translated, it would have been found who 
and what they were. 

* The name of this place is written with d ——as above in eight copies 

of the text, including the three oldest, with the slight exception of there being 
no point to the 6 , thus —and the next to the last letter having but 

one point instead of two in one of the three copies; three copies have 
tending to confirm the above reading; and one has The Calcutta 

Printed Text has —Marutah, but this I look upon as a mere guess on 

the part of the Editors, because it is a well-known place, and more particularly 
since, in a foot-note, that text has 

It is evident, from all this, that the first letter is 6 and not m, and there can 
be little doubt but that the next to the last letter is /. TEere is a place in the 
Barwalah I’argan.ah named—*llxr- and there is Marut—uajjL—in the direct 
route from Uchchah to Dihlf, but this cannot be meant here, for our author 
has written that name correctly in two different places ; and there are other 
Maruts, but not in this direction. It appears to me that the place is or d .jV 
stylerl Sarae-i-Barutah, from the ruins of an extensive karwan-sarae, two 
kurohXa the S.E. ofjagdespur, on the road from Dibit to Suni-pat, and, about 
twenty miles N.W. of the capital, the Sarae being a convenient distance, and 
an eligible place wherein to lodge them until the muster of the forces, referred to 
at page 856, was complete, which muster was, no doubt, to enable the emissaries 
to carry back with them a good impression respecting the number and efficiency 
of the Dibit forces. 

^ Among the Maliks who accompanied Ulugh Kh an upon this expedition, 
and also on the subsequent one, was Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan 
[No. XVII.], who was ordered from Awadh for the purpose. See end of the 
year 657 h., under the reign. 

* Under the reign, the date is the 13th of $afar. 

* Near upon 100 miles. Such a word as " kos” which is Sanskrit, as in 
Elliot, does not occur throughout this work. 
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contumacious rebels of that tract. All those that were on 
the mountain sides, in the deep defiles, and great ravines, 
were taken and were brought under the swords of the 
Musalmans. For a period of twenty days he [Ulugh 
IQian-i-A’zam] continued to move about that Koh-payah 
in every direction. The dwelling-places and villages of 
those mountaineers were on the summits of the high hills, 
and the whole of their edifices on the acclivities of rocks, 
so that you would say they were, in altitude, equal to the 
stars, and even with the sky. By command of Ulugh 
lUian-i-A’zam, the whole of those places which, in strength, 
might compare with the tale told of the wall of Sikandar 
in solidity, were captured and plundered, and the people 
of those places, who were knaves, Hindus, thieves, and 
high-w'ay robbers, were all put to the sword. The Ulugh 
Kh an! orders to that army of holy warriors were, that 
whoever should bring in a head should receive one tangah 
of silver, and whoever brought in a man alive two tangahs 
of silver from the private treasurer. 

The detenders of the truth, in conformity with Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A*zam’s commands, penetrated into all the loftiest 
places, into the defiles, and deep ravines*, and acquired 
heads and captives, and became filled with property and 
money, especially the sept of Afghans, every one of whom 
you might say was some huge elephant with [the tails of] 
two Khi ta-i bulls * over his shoulders, or some tall tower of 
a fortress, placed on its summit, for the purpose of over¬ 
awing, with banner displayed. The number of them, 
employed in the service of, and attending the stirrup of, 
Ulugh Kha n-i-A’zam, was about 3000 horse and foot, 
daring, intrepid, and valiant soldiers, each one of whom, 
either on mountain or in forest, would take a hundred 
Hindus in his grip, and, in a dark night, would reduce a 


• In nearly every instance, throughout this work, the Calcutta Printed Text 

uses •jtt and for and 

* The same word—ghajz-ghae—is used here as applied to Najir-ud-Din, 
Sabuk-Tigtn, page 68. It evidently refers to their hairy faces and the long 
curly hair hanging down their backs, and as some tribes wear their hair to this 
day. These Afghans are the first PatAns mentioned in this work, and in no 
other place in it, either before or after, are they mentioned. Compare Elliot 
here also. 
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demon to utter helplessness *. In short, the whole of the 
Maliks and Amirs, Turks and Tajziks, displayed zeal and 
energy, the mention of which will ever endure upon the 
pages of time ; and, up to this period, since the standards of 
Islam were first displayed in the land of Hind, at no time 
bad the Musalman troops ever before reached that locality 
or ravaged it *. Under the auspices of the good fortune of 
the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Din, Malimud Shah, the 
Most High God facilitated the delivery into the hands of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam that obdurate Hindu, who had 
carried off those camels and camel men, together with his 
sons and family, all of whom were taken, and the decree of 
fate brought them into the bondage and captivity of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam’s followers, and the whole of the heads and 
chiefs of the rebels, to the number of about 250 persons, 
among the chief men of that people, fell into the chains of 
bondage. One hundred and forty-two horses reached the 
Sultan’s stables, and sixty badrafts’’ of tangahs, the amount 
of [each of?] which was 3S,cxx)* tangahs, he [Ulugh Khan] 
extorted from the Ranahs and Raes of that mountain tract*, 
and they were conveyed to the royal treasury; and, in the 

• One of the St. Petersburg copies of the text ends the Section here, and 
passes at once to the last Section. 

• The tract of country here indicated, the Koh-payah of our author, seems 
to be Bharatpur, Dholpur, and part of the Rajput states of Jaipur and Alwar. 
The Musalmans had penetrated before this much farther south to the vicinity 
of the Narbadah. 

We may be sure these successes will not be found recorded in Rajput annals. 

^ A small bag of cotton or linen cloth, goats’ leather, or felt doth, rather 
longer tlian broad. The word also means a bag of 10,000 dirams. 

• The probability is that each badrah contained that number of tangahs —in 
value about as many rupis—in which case the total would be 2,100,000 tangahs, 
or about equal to 21 laks of rupis, not a very large sum to extort from several 
rich Raes and Ranahs, the smaller sum would have been too paltry to convey to 
the royal treasury. One of the best copies has gold tangahs, in which case 
the total amount may have been that given above, but, even then, the sum would 
be but a comparatively paltry one. 

» In the Printed Text, the original word——he extorted- from the verb 

_—is turned into— and this has been followed in Elliot, 

hence this sentence has assumed the following amusing form : ‘‘and six bags 
of tankas, amounting to thirty thousand tankas, were taken from the Rdnas of 
the hills and the RdSs Sind, and sent to the royal treasury.” 

As the word ix- stands in the place of—.is--—there is no word for taken in 
this sentence in the Printed Text, and so the literal translation of it would be ; 
“so much from the Ranahs, &c., to the royal treasury conveyed an unintel¬ 
ligible jumble of words. 
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space of twenty days, such were the important feats effected 
through the vigorous and energetic command of Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A’zam—May his glory ever continue ! 

On the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 658 H., 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam returned to the capital. The august 
canopy of sovereignty, and the king of the world like an 
imperial sun under the shadow thereof—God perpetuate 
his sovereignty ! —and all the Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, men of 
rank and position, and the inhabitants of the city, came out 
to the plain of the Hauz-i-Rani [the Rani’s Reservoir], and 
drew up in lines, extending from the Bagh-i-Jfid * [the Jud 
Garden] to the Rani’s Reservoir,* and hastened in the 
footsteps of loyalty to meet and do honour to the sub¬ 
lime standards which accompanied Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam*. 
The Sultan of Sultans—God long preserve his sovereignty! 
—at the head of the Rani’s Reservoir, on the exalted 
seat of the throne of sovereignty, held an audience, and 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. with the Maliks and Amirs of the 
force, arrayed in robes of honour conferred by Ulu gh 
Kh an himself, attained the honour of kissing the threshold 
of the place of audience, so that one might say, from the 
various coloured robes, of satin, silk, brocade, gold and 
silver tissue, and other expensive textures, and gold em¬ 
broidered tunics and other garments, that that plain 
bloomed like a thousand flower gardens. All these 
Grandees, Maliks, Amirs, incomparable champions and 
warriors of the force, one day previous to this, in their own 
quarters, had donned these honorary dresses from out of 
the lordly treasury of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam—May it never 
cease being replete with riches and spoils I—and [now] the 
whole of them, victorious and triumphant, safe and rich, 
hied to the sublime audience-hall, and great and small— 
high and low—attained the honour of kissing the Sultan’s 
hand, together with thousands of commendations, favours. 


> In one copy of the text—one of the older ones—this is here written with 
the vowel points——Bagfa-i-Chuad. It is, however, nowhere else 
written so. In Arabic—3j*.—jud—signifies liberality, munificence, but the 
original may he a local name. 

* The Hamilton AfS. is minus the whole of the remainder of this .Section. 

* This grand reception plainly shows that Ulugb Khan’s force had achieved 
a great success over the unl>elicvcrs. 
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and assurances, and returned thanks to the Most High and 
Holy God for that success *. 

After two days, the royal cavalcade [again] proceeded 
out of the city to the plain at the Rani’s Reservoir, with the 
intention of making an example of infidels, and command 
was given for the elephants, of mountain-like form and 
reaching to the sky, of demon-like aspect, and wind-like 
speed—so that you might say they were the delegates of 
destiny and the soldiers of the angel of death—to be brought 
for the purpose of inflicting condign punishment upon the 
infidels. The relentless Turks, of the profession of Mars, 
drew their well-tempered, fire-flashing, swords from the 
scabbards of power, and then the sublime order was issued 
so that they commenced to execute [the rebels]. After 
that, some of those rebels they cast at the feet of the ele¬ 
phants, and made the heads of Hindus, under the heavy 
hands and feet of those mountain-like figures, the grain in 
the orifice of the grinding mill of death ; and, by the keen 
swords of the ruthless Turks, and the life-ravishing exe¬ 
cutioners, every two of these Hindus were made four, and, 
by scavengers, with knives, such that, at the gashes of them, 
a demon would be horror-stricken, a hundred and odd rebels 
were flayed from head to foot, and at the hand of their 
skinners, they quaffed, in the goblet of their own heads, the 
Sharbat of death. Command was given so that they 
stuffed the whole of their skins with straw, and suspended 
them over every gate-way of the city. 

In .short, an example of retribution was made such as 
the plain at the Rani’s Reservoir, and the open space 
before the gate of Dihli never remembered the like of, and 
the ear of no hearer ever heard a tale so terrible as that.* 
Such like religious warfare and victory over the infidels, 
and such amount of booty was acquired, and such efforts 

♦ In Ei.i.iot [page 382, vol. ii.], the Editor considering that “ The author 
here becomes very difTuse in his descriptions and praises, which are not worth 
translation,” this entire paragraph is dismissed with a very few words :— 
“ His Majesty, with a great retinue of chiefs and nobles, came forth to the 
plain of Haux-rdnl to meet him, and a great court was held in which many 
honours and rewards were bestowed.” 

* We must make-allowances for the age in which this occurred, but what an 
idea it gives us of the merciful disposition, and amiability of “the king of the 
world,” and copier of ^ur’ans, if he had any authority 1 
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wete brought about through the power of the Ulugh 
Khani good fortune. May the Most High God preserve 
the Sultan of Suljans, NASIR-UD-DunyA WA UD-DIN, 
Mahmud ShAii, on the throne of sovereignty, and adorn 
the exalted seat of Uluqh Kh AN-I-A'zaM with perma¬ 
nency and stability ! * 

Having achieved such deeds, Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam re¬ 
presented before the sublime throne, that it was right that 
the Kh urasan emissaries ^ should be conducted to the 
capital, and attain the honour of kissing the royal hand. 
On the command being issued, on Wednesday,-the 8th of 
the month of Rabi*-ul-Akhir. 658 H., the august retinue [of 
the Sultan] moved to the Kushk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam gave orders, so that the Sa^iib, 
the Diwan-i-’Ariz-i-Mamalik [the Head of the Department 
of the Muster-master of the Kingdom] marshalled in order 
the men bearing arms from the different parts around and 
in the vicinity of the capital. About 200,000 footmen, 
well armed, came to Dihli, and they drew up, in battle 
array, about 50,000 horse ", fully equipped with defensive 
armour, and with banners [displayed] ; and of the popu¬ 
lace of the city—the higher, middle, and lower classes—so 
many men bearing arms, both on horseback and on foot 
went forth, that, from the Shahr-i-Nau [new city] of Gilu- 
khari to within the city where was the Royal Ka$r, twenty 
lines * of men, one behind the other—like the avenue of a 
pleasure - garden with the branches entwined — placed 
shoulder to shoulder, stood row after row. Truly you might 
say—“ It is the last great day, the time of the general re¬ 
surrection, the hour of perturbation, the rendering of 
account of good and evil ”—through the experience, energy, 

• Compare Elliot here. 

^ Now, in Elliot, we have Mughal amliossador in Khur&sin.” In 
the Printed Text “ //iev ” correct^', the—J-,— [plural of Jj-y] See 

note p>age 851. 

“ The Calcutta “official” Printed Text, copying the I.O.L. A/S. 1952, has 
a very amusing blunder here. Instead of uUl—signifying “prepared,” 
“ready," “drawn up,” &c., after——it has—uU—signifying “female”— 
j^3—~ thus turning them into 50,000 fetnaU horse I 1 The R. A. S. MS. is also 
incorrect, but has— jjU— not——and the former word is meaningless. 

* Twenty-seven lines, in some copies. “The author becomes very diffuse 
in his description and praises, which are not worth translation,” according to 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 382, which see. 
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control, and lieutenancy of Ulugli K^an-i-A'jam—God 
peipetuate his good fortune I The arrangement of the 
lines, the assignment of the place of every one of the Amirs, 
Maliks, Grandees, and Sadrs, with their followings and 
dependants, the disposition of the standards and banners, 
the donning of arms, the preservation of every one’s rank, 
which Ulugli Khan-i-A’gam directed, he himself saw to, 
by moving from one end of the lines to the other, placing 
every one in the place which had been assigned to him. 

That concourse of people presented such a tremendous 
appearance, that the ear of the heavens, at the din of the 
tymbals and kettle-drums, the cries of the trumpeting ele¬ 
phants, the neighings of the prancing horses, and the voci¬ 
ferations of the people, became deaf, and the eye of the 
malicious and envious blind. When the Turkistan emis¬ 
saries ' mounted and set out from the Shahr-i-Nau [of 
Gilu-khari], and their sight fell upon that concourse, their 
fright was such from the awe inspired by that immense 
concourse and the warlike apparatus, that the danger was 
lest the bird of their souls should take wing from their 
bodies. It is most likely—indeed it is the fact—that, at the 
time of the charge of the trumpeting elephants, some of* 
those emissaries got thrown from their horses and fell to 
the ground. May the Most High God avert the evil eye 
from this kingdom and realm, capital and army, and the 
Maliks of the dynasty ! 

When the emissaries * reached the city gate, by the royal 
command, and the approval of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, all 
the Maliks observed the custom of going to receive them, 
and, in doing honour to the emissaries’ party, observed 
[towards them] the usages of respect, and with due reve- 

• They are so-called here in all the copies of the text collated, with a single 
exception, but, hitherto, they have always been styled emissaries “from llhu- 
rasan,” and ** of Khurasan,” and the context proves the above a mistake for 
Kh urasan, because they came from thence, and not from Turkistan. See page 
859 - 

• They and their followers must be meant, as the emissaries were but three 
in all. 

• These persons came with no political object: merely respecting this matri¬ 
monial alliance with Ulugh Kh an, and therefore I have neither styled them 
envoys nor “ambassadors from ” Ilulaku Shan, but Ulugh Skan evidently 
wished to let them see the Dihli forces to the liest advantage, ami carry back a 
good report of them. 

3 I 
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rence conducted them to the Ka?r-i-Sabz [the Green 
Castle] and before the exalted throne of sovereignty. On 
that day, the Castle of Sovereignty was adorned with various 
kinds of carpets and cushions, and a variety of princely 
articles of luxury and convenience, both of gold and silver, 
and round about the royal throne two canopies one red 
and the other black, adorned with jewels of great price, 
were extended. The golden throne ornamented with the 
masnad [seat] of empire, and the series of illustrious Maliks, 
great Amirs, distinguished Sadrs, eminent personages, the 
handsome young Turk slaves with golden girdles, and the 
champions in pomp and pride ranged around, made the 
assembly halls studded with gems, and saloons burnished 
with gold, seem like unto the garden of bliss, and the eighth 
heaven, so that the [following] lines having become applic¬ 
able to the occasion, and having been pronounced before 
the exalted throne by one of the sons of this suppliant, 
from his composition, are here introduced. [These lines 
are a mere repetition of the same fulsome epithets and 
exaggerated figures as are found in the preceding and 
following prose, and are scarcely worth insertion here.] 

Thou mightest with truth say that that assembly was as 
a heaven full of stars, or like a firmament teeming with 
planets. The sovereign of the universe on the throne ap¬ 
peared as a sun from the fourth heaven, with Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A*zam in attendance as a shining moon, kneeling 
upon the knees of veneration and reverence, the Maliks in 
rows like unto revolving planets, and the Turks in their 
gold and gem-studded girdles like unto stars innume¬ 
rable. 

In short, all this arrangement, and preparation, and 
[these} different matters, were carried out with the approval 
and wise counsel, and sagacious conception of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, for, although the Sultan of Sultans, in con¬ 
formity with the • Prophet’s sayings, accords to him the 
position of a father, nevertheless he is more obedient and 
submissive than a thousand newly-purchased slaves.* So 

If>»—signified an umbrella merely, it would scarcely be applicable here. 
What canopies of state are may be seen from Plate vii. to Ulochmann’s Trans¬ 
lation of the A’tn-i-Akbart. 

* I should imagine that this remark—in fact the whole of this account— 
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the emissaries, after their reception, were conducted, after 
receiving various marks of favour, and different benefits 
were conferred upon them, to the assigned place prepared 
for their residence. 

It is necessary at this place to mention what was the 
motive of the arrival of these emissaries from the country 
of Khurasan.* and from Hula’u [Hulaku] Khan, the Mughal, 
and how it fell out. The facts of the matter are these, that 
Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of Malik Hasan the 
Karlugh—The Almighty’s mercy be upon him !—perhaps, 
entertained a strong inclination to cause a pearl from the 
oyster shell of his family to be transferred to the string of 
marriage to Shah.* the son of Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. in 
order that, through that union, he [Na§ir-ud-Din, Muham¬ 
mad] might display his glory over the Maliks of the time 
and the great rulers of the world, and that that connexion 
might be a means of strength to him, and a source of 
security. On this subject he wrote secretly and con¬ 
fidentially, to one of the servants of the household of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. and endeavoured to obtain an inkling 
as to the possibility of the [proposed] connexion, and inti¬ 
mated that he himself would, under this veil, submit the 
matter for the august consideration of Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. 
by way of sincerity and duty. As Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, son of Hasan the Karlu gh. was one of the 
illustrious Maliks of his day,® it became necessary, on the 

clearly proves that Ulugh Kh an was not Sultan when this was written. It is 
somewhat remarkable that our author has never once mentioned whether Ulugh 
Kh an had obtained his freedom or not. VVe must hence suppose that he had 
not, for our autjiorwould scarcely have omitted to mention such an important fact. 

• The following six paragraphs are what, in Klliot [page 383, voL ii.], is 
said, by the Editor, to be “a long digression of no interest.” 

7 All the copies of the text are alike here, but it is very certain that Ulu^ 
Khan’s son must have had some other name prefixed to the word Sll^h, but no 
son of his is mentioned in history of whose name Shah forms a part. 

* See Thomas : Pathan Kings, page 98, It is there stated that he, Najir- 

nd-Din, Muhammad, the "seems to have succeeded to liis (athar’s 

dominions in Sind, and to have been held in consideration as a powerful 
monarch. He was still reigning on the arrival of the ambassadors of Huligii 
Kh&n in A. H. 658.” His holding dominions in Sind is entirely erroneous. Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaahlu Khan, held Sind in 658 H., and was still holding 
it when this history was brought to a conclusion, and where the dominions of the 
Karlugh lay will be found in the following statement, and likewise the proof 
Respecting ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an's still holding Sind and 
Multan also. 
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part of Ulugli to give an answer on the subject, and 

his consent to the connexion. He, accordingly, directed 
one of the middle rank among his retinue to bear the 
answer to this request, and that bearer, a Khalj. they used 
to style by the name of the Hajib-i-Ajall [the most worthy 
Chamberlain], Jamal-ud-Din, ’Alt. 

On this ly^alj being nominated to this important matter, 
he obtained from the royal revenue department an order 
for a number of captives, on account of unavoidable neces¬ 
saries, and the expenses of the road,* and to enable him to 
get over his journey. When he set out upon the road, at 
the different stations and stages, the toll-collectors, on the 
way, continued to demand of him and expect payment of 
the established tolls and fixed cesses, and the Hajib, ’Alt, 
continued, in this manner, to repudiate them [saying] ; “ I 
am an agent [and therefore exempt].” 

By the time he had got over the stages and stations 
within the kingdom [of Dihli] and reached the territory of 
Sind, the report of his being on a mission became public; 
and, when he passed on to Multan, and from thence to 
Oehshah, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, com¬ 
manded that he should be summoned.* So they summoned 
th^e Hajib, ’Ali, and detained him,* and demanded of him the 
letters he was bearing, that they might become acquainted 
with the nature, import,and contents of the documents. The 
Hajib, 'All, denied his mission; but, when the affair assumed 
severity, on being constrained, he avowed, in the presence 
of the Mughal Shahnagan [Intendants] * : “ I am an Emis- 

This Na^-ud Din, Muj^ammad, the Karlu{^, is the same who presented 
himself to Sul^n Ra^iyyat when in the Punjab in 637 H., and was probably 
personally known to Ulugh Tthan, See page 644, and note ^ 

• These slaves or captives must have been given him for the purpose of 
being .sold to provide for the expenses of his journey as occasion required, after 
the same fashion as our author obtained a grant of forty head to send to his 
“ d«r sister ” in ^urtsan. These captives could have been of no other use 
to him, and the object is evident. 

Tavernier says, respecting an ambassador of the king of Mingrelia whom 
he saw at C^tantinople when he was there, “The first time of his 
he had a train of above 200 persons. But every day ]u sold two or three to 
defray his expesues." 

• See note •, preceding page. 

• The Calcutta Printed Text has chastizing, &fc, instead of — 

delaying, postponing, and the like. 

• The word is in the plural here—This conduct on the part of 
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saiy, and I am going upwards.” Having, in the presence 
of that assembly \ made such a statement, Malik 'Izz-ud- 
Dtn, Balban-i-Kashlu- Kh an. as a matter of necessity, gave 
over requiring aught from him, and said : ” It is necessary 
for thee to proceed, that I may have thee taken to thy 
place of destination.” The Hajib, 'Alt, replied: ” My 
orders are on this wise, that I should proceed to the pre¬ 
sence of Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan the 
l^arlugh,” and-, consequently, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban, 
was under the necessity of allowing him to proceed in the 
direction indicated. 

When the Hajib, 'Ali, reached the [district or 

country] of Banian, the report of his coming from the 
borders of Dihli, on a mission, having become published 
and disseminated among the Mughal Shahnagan [Inten- 
dants], and the gentle and simple of that territory, Malik 
Na$ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, the Karlugh, had 
to send him, perforce *, towards 'Irah and Ajarbaijan, to 
the presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, and he [Malik Na^ir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Jl^asan], of his own accord, and 
without the sanction of this Court [the Court of Dihlt], 
indited letters as from the dear tongue of Ulugh Kha n-i- 
A';am, and, sending some small present along with the 
Hajib, ’All, despatched him along with confidential persons 
of his own. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of the *Irah territoiy, 
they reached Hula’u’s presence in the city of Tabriz of 
Azerbaijan. Hula’u treated the Hajib, ’All, with much 
honour, and showed him great consideration. At the time 
they desired to read out the letters unto Hula’u, the Ac¬ 
cursed, it became necessary to translate them from the 
Persian into the Mughal! language. In the letters they had 
written the name of Ulugli Kh an-i-A’zam. ‘ Malik^ for the 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balbon.i-Kaslilu Shan, shows that he had thrown off all 
dependence on the Court of Dihlt, but he does not appear to have benefited 
much from so doing, as he was now a mere vassal of the Mughals. 

* The word is used here, with reference to the Mughal Shahnaggn. 

and shows that Malik Balban-i-Kashin TChS n must have had several-.-more 
than one, at least —of the Mughal Intendants to take care of him. 

* Malik NS$ir-ad-Din, Muhammad, also, had been obliged to succumb to 
the Mu^ials, and receive their Shahnagan. He will be referred to again. 

These last three paragraphs prove how erroneous is Mr. Thomas's statement, 
mentioned in note •, page 859. 
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custom of Turkistan is this, that there is but one supreme 
ruler, no more, and him they do not style Malik, but 
Kh an, and all others have the name of Malik *. So, when 
they read out the letters to Hula’u, the Mughal* he said : 
“ Why have ye given an equivalent for the name Ulug^h 
Khan ? it behoveth that his designation of Khan be pre¬ 
served” Such honour and respect did he esteem fit to 
show towards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Every person of the 
Kha ns of the countries of Hind and Sind, whc proceeded 
to the presence of the Kh ans and rulers of the Mughals, 
they altered the title of, and styled them all simply 
' Malik' with this exception of the name of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’^am which they recognized as it originally stood. This 
is one, among the proofs of the Divine grace, that both 
friend and foe, believer and unbeliever, mention his august 
name with veneration ;—“ This is the grace of God which 
He bestows on whomsoever He pleaseth ; and God is the 
possessor of great grace 

When the Hajib, 'All, was dismissed, on his return, the 
Shahnah [Intendant] of the khittah [territory] of Banian, 
who was the son* of Amir Yagh-rash*. a famous person, 
and a respected Musalman, was nominated by Hula'u to 
accompany him, and Hula’u sent orders to the Mughal 
forces which would be under the standard of Sari [Sail], 
the Nu-in, saying: “ If the hoof of a horse of your troops 
shall have entered the ground of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah—God perpetuate his reign 1 *—the command unto 


* The Calcutta Printed Text is a mere jumble of words here. 

r Qur'an : chap. Ivii. verse ai. 

* Why then is his name not given as well as his father’s ? The Mughal 
troops had, at this time, been nearly three years—from the end of 655 H. —on 
the western frontier of the Dihli kingdom, and this fact does not speak much 
for its power. Perhaps internal dissension prevented vigorous measures being 
taken against them. For what purpose this person came to Dihli does not 
appear, unless it was to inform the Sultan of Sultans, that, out of respect for 
Ulu^ Shan, his troops had been directed not to molest the narrowed frontier 
on the Biah. 

* This name is somewhat uncertain, and may possibly be Bagh-raah> ft 

written as above in three copies, including two of the oldest, and in 

others Jlyu and 

1 We may scarcely suppose that our author wishes us to believe that these 
are the rrae/ words of Hulaku Kha n’s order. 
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you is this, that all four feet of such horse be lopped off.” 
Such like security did the Most High Gk)d miraculously 
vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustan through the 
felicity attending the rectitude of the Ulugh- Kh ani 
counsels. 

When the emissaries reached the capital, the sovereign 
of Islam, in requital and return for that honour which 
Hula’u, the Mughal, had been pleased to show towards the 
Hajib of this Court *, conformable with the saying, “ Verily 
the reward of kindness should be nought save kindness”— 
great favour was lavished upon his emissaries likewise. 
This [which has been related] was the reason of the 
arrival of the emissaries of Kh urasan and the troops * of 
Turkistan. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan of 
Islam, NAsir-ud-Dunva wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
i-Mahmud ShSh, upon the throne of sovereignty, and the 
prosperity of the Kh akan-i-Mu*-azzam. Ulugh Kha n-i- 
A’zam, in successive increase and augmentation, for the 
sake of Muh.ammad and his posterity I 

• At page 860, he is said to have been a Hajib of Ulugit Kb^n's own 
household. No doubt, Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud ^ah, was acquainted with 
the matter of this proposed alliance from the outset. 

* This remark is unintelligible save as referring to a retinae or escort 
accompanying this nameless person, the son of the Sh^n^'h of Banian, a^ 
the other nameless persons who accompanied him. The word us^ is 
signifying an army, a body of troops, large or small. As to emissaries, there 
is only one mentioned here—the person above referred to, but, in the account 
of Malik Tzz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Kaghlu Kh^n, our author states that he 
despatched his own agents along with the Mughal Sb^n^h [at page 860 the 
plural is used—Sbahnagan] of Sind, on account of the Mu^al army being on 
the Dihli frontier, to the Sultan’s presence. Nasir-ud-DIn, Muhammad, the 
y»r l..gh, in all probability, also despatched an emissary of his own with 
Ulugh lU^n's Hajib. Our author is either very reticent or appears not to 
have known the'upshot of these matters when he finished this work, for he 
says, at page 786; “ Please God it may turn out well and advantageously. 

It is also plainly apparent that both Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan and Na^ir- 
ud-Dtn, Muhammad, the Karlugh, could not act independently, and that 

eir Mughal ghahnahs must have had the control of their afiairs. 

It is much to be regretted that our author has not given us more particulars 
respecting these events, and particularly of the last six years of the reign of 
Na?ir.ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. It would have been interesting to have known 
the upshot of Malik Balban-i-Kaahlu Khan’s career, and whether the malri- 
monlal alliance took place between the son of Ulugh Khan, and the Karlu^ 
chiefs daughter, and many other interesting matters, which are not to be 
found in any subsequent writer. 
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We have again returned to our history, and the last of 
the events thereof is this, that Ulug^ Kha n-i-A*zam. 
having carried out, after the manner [before related], holy- 
war upon the inhdels of the Koh-payah with such condign 
severity, a large number of the remainder of the kinsmen 
of those rebels, who, previous to that, had escaped from 
the neighbourhood of the Koh-payah from the hand of the 
troops and defenders of Islam—may victory ever attend 
them !—and fled into different parts, and, by great strata¬ 
gems, had managed to preserve their abominable lives 
under the protection of flight from the keen swords of the 
retainers of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam*s house, began, a second 
time, to renew their sedition, and commenced to infest the 
roads and to shed the blood of Musalmans, and, by reason 
of the violence of that gathering, the roads were perilous. 
This fact being brought to the august hearing of Ulugh 
Kha n-i-A'zam. he despatched intelligencers, informers, and 
spies, so that they reconnoitred the remaining positions of 
the rebels, and made thorough inquiry as to the present 
whereabouts of those vagabonds. On Monday, the 24th 
of the month of Rajab, 658 H., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
mounted with his own following, the forces of [the con¬ 
tingents composing] the centre [division], and other troops of 
the Maliks and warriors, issued from Dihlt and pushed on 
towards the Koh-payah, in suchwise that, in one march, 
he proceeded about fifty kuroh or more *, came unex¬ 
pectedly upon that gathering, captured the whole of them, 
and put about 12,000 persons, consisting of men and 
women, and their children, to the sword. All the passes, 
defiles, and the crests of the hills, were purified of the 
bodies of the rebels by the wounds of the swords of the 
Auxiliaries of the Truth, and much booty was captured. 
Praise be unto God for this victory of Islam, and honour 
to its votaries! 

This much, which had been witnessed of that dynasty 
by the author, came under the pen of sincerity—from 

* There is not a word about kos in the whole text. Fifty kurok is not a very 
astonishing distance for a forced march of cavalry, and is not more wonderful 
than the previous one of the same distance mentioned at page 851. Compare 
hi.lKjT, page 383. 
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readers and examiijers he is hopeful of benediction, and, 
from the possessors of dominion, hopeful of honour, that 
which is hoped for through God the Beneficent, and that 
asked for through God the Merciful—in the month of 
Shawwal in the year 658 H. 

Praise be unto God, and blessings upon His Prophet, 
and progeny, and his companions all, through Thy mercy, 
O Thou Most Merciful of the Merciful! 

* Shawwal is the tenth'flioQth. In the account of Malilc Nufrat*ud-Dln, 
Sher Shan-i-SunVar, page 799, he sutes that he finished it in Rajob, the 
seventh month. 


Additional Note.—As I am unacqiiainted with the Turkish language 
Mr. Arthur Grote was kind enough to refer, at my suggestion, a List of the 
less known Turkish titles and names occurring in this and the preceding Sec¬ 
tions, but in this one more particularly, with the various readings and the 
names pointed, as in the very old MS. of our author’s work in my possession, 
to Professor A. Vamb^ry, to ask him if he could submit them to some Turkish 
scholar for elucidation. In reply, the Professor-himself has been so good as 
to supply the following explanations ; but, while tendering to that gentleman 
my best thanks for the trouble he nas taken, I fear I cannot possibly adopt his 
solutions of the difficulty, with t^o or three exceptions, for reasons here 
mentioned :— 

Page 720 ——** {Vlug ICutlug) the great blessed, can be taken as a 
proper name as well as for an attribute paid generally to .princes. To kuHug 
corresponds the Arab (dj\rm and Mongol Oldjaitu.” 

The Professor seems to read t — gA —as simple — g —which is not correct. 
Of the meaning of Ulugh there^was no doubt. 

Page 722—eU^fL.“ Judging by the subsequent ©U. is a proper name, and is 
probably instead of Jtudjluk = the mighty, the powerful. eUjT can only 
signify a knife, in king f?] dialect. ” 

There was no doubt of its being a name or title, but, in the majority of 
copies collated, it is written with j— 13 , not with z, or with ci. 

Page 722—" a bird of prey, a much used proper name.” 

The word in mv List is —not - which does not occur in any work I 

have ever met with. 

Page 72s—o'*' erroneous transcription of — ming- 

kirti = he broke, annihilated thousands. (2) —mmgzeti = he was like. 

(Instead of mangiti [sic in MS.I) ; 6f the tribe of tsJu.— matigil.” 

As the name is not written with i — gi —it cannot possibly refer to ar^ tribe 
called ‘ Mangit.' The second defimtibn is nearer tlic mark—but not with two 
al’s —and that reading, viz.—was given in my List. It is by no means 
improbable, although it only occurs in one of the copies of the text collated, 
that the fifth consonant should be instead nf — a mistake which is very 
liable to arise, and, from what our author himbcif states at page 725, tliat he 

3 I. o 
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was styled Ayaz>i-Hazar-Mardah, that is Ayaz [in prowess] equal to a thousand 
men, Ae first signification is not inapplicable. 

Page 727—“ |,!t 1 for —-yitim = a youngster, a lad ? ” 

This definition will certainly not apply to the person in question. 

Pages 513, 729, &C.—“elrtl for tybeA’, iybek, also iybik, decidedly the name 
of a bird (swan, kookooi the Arab jSjTand Osmanli—c/'jV = chaush kushu) 
frequently used as a nickname in older Turkish writings.” 

From the way the word is pointed it cannot be read otherwise than I-bak, 
which is fully described in some of the best lexicons as a Turki word, with the 
definitions I have given to it at pages 513 and 729, and is frequently used in 
Persian Histories, as our author’s work shows. What will hir. lilochmann 
say to the above definition ? Fancy IKuJb-ud-Dih, the Swan 1 The Arabic 
—signifies the cooing of a dove, not a swan. 

Page 732—“ —instead of —taishi — a writer, a secretary. It is a 

Chinese word, and occurs in Vassaf’s and Sherefeddin’s works.” 

Since note *, page 732, was written, I find the word ^^b—Ta-ight— 
repeatedly used in the History of Amir Timur, the Gurgan. Abu 1 -Ghazi, 
Bahadur Kh an, in his Shajarah-ul-Atrak. says a man possessing a fine voice is 
so styled, and Vambery says it is Chinese for a writer, but he has evidently 
confounded it with the Turkish word Bitik-dii, which bears that signification. 
There 'cannot be any doubt of its being a Turkish word, and it is undoubtedly 
a title of rank. It is therefore clear that the words in the text—J-^b and 
^J-fb—are meant for ,A^b—Ta-isht The only difficulty in adopting this 
Elution of the matter is, that a Turk of that rank should have been in a state 
of bondage ; but he may have been taken captive in some of the constant feuds 
between the Turks of the Tattar and Mughal i-ina 1 f:s, and sold as a slave. 

Page 731——Viighan-Tat—This title the Professor defines thus 
“ 4S.I K)!*—instead of aygan tat = the named foreigner.” 

The above definition is wholly out of the question with respect to Saif-ud- 
Din, 1 -bak, who received the title of Yughan-Tat. on account of, or, after his 
capturing several elephants in Bang. 

Page 761—“ J>tl >—Toghnil = a proper name, not the righteous as hitherto 
believed, but toghraul — the breaker, from togkramak — to put in 
pieces.” 

Here the Professor writes i correctly with gh. ; but the definition of this 
well known word, which depends upon the pointing, is thus describctl in a 
very trustworthy work before referred to:—“Spelt ‘Tugjirul,’it signifies a 
species of the falcon tribe used in the chase”—anil, as plainly indicated by our 
author farther on, page 936, with reference to the AwangKian—“and ‘Tu^ril,’ 
the name of a man,” which may signify “the breaker.” Moreover one noble 
is named Jughril-i-Tugl^n Sian. See page 743 

Page 742—“ ata—Either a displacement of ^, 1 *. Temir^ kiran 

khan = the iron-breaking Khan, or temir who defeated Kamreddin.” 

The Iron [like] Kha n would be appropriate, and the word tamur—iron — 
has already been described at page 742. 

Page 746 “ o'* — A'ara kash khan aytkin = the man named 
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Kara kash khan. Kara hash — black eyebrow, is a frequently-used proper 
name.” 

Undoubtedly it is the name of a man, and may mean the Black-eyebrowed, 
but what does Aet-kin mean T The former is also written ]/ —l^fara 
Kush. 

Page 748—“ vjJl—instead of — altunyay [yahi ?] = the golden bow. ” 

Iklltiyar-ud-Din of the Golden bow^is not inapplicable, but the word signi¬ 
fying gold is written either or with long d —i. 

Page 752—— sonkar, shonkar— a bird of prey, a hawk.” 

SunVar, as it is written, on the authority before referred to, which gives the 
meanings of some—but not alt, I regret to say—Turki words, signifies a 
black-eyed falcon of a particular species. See note * to the page above 
referred to. 

Page 754—“ dfly— kabakluk = the gross, the thick ; or a mistake of the 
copyist instead of kulluk — ” 

The word in the majority of the copies of the text collated has — ktk-luk, 

with the vowel points, but two copies have certainly and the first meaning 

assigned to it is not inapplicable, i. e. TaJ-ud-Ufn, Sanjar, the Stout or 
Gross. The Professor previously said that kutlug meant I 

Page 756—“ \z^J'—Kerit khan; a title = the prince of Kerit, a known 

Turkish tribe.” 

This I look upon as wholly inadmissible, because the Kardyat — 
tribe —not ks-i/*certainly—so famous in the history of the Mughals, as wifi be 
found farther on, was a purely Mughal tribe, and Karayat signifies dark or 
swarthy. _ The Malik referred to at page 756 was a Turk, and not of the 
Mughal I-maV- 

Page 673 — “ —The incomprehensible part is ^ and here I 

suppose it to be an orthographical mistake for ^—yikitim = my champion, a 
hero. ” 

The word may possibly be as a single point makes all the difference, 
but it might, after the same fashion, be meant for or and the like, 
but the next question is, asjjl is not translated with it, whether “my cham¬ 
pion ” Js possible or not : I rather think it is not. 

Page 77 S-“jlir,ayi —balaban keshlii or keshili = of the tribe Balaban. 
Keshi [or kishi means a person, an individual, \t\A keshli [sic in MS.] or 
kishili, if preceded by a proper name, signifies a man of. Thus Uigur kishili 
= a man of the Uigur tribe ; balaban kishili = a man of the Balaban 
tribe.” 

Unfortunately for these definitions the word I submitted was ^— balaban : 
not vtfU,— balaban, and this latter word has already been stated to mean “ a 
bird of prey, a much-used proper name. ” Since these words were submitted 
to the learned Professor, I have found, beyond a doubt, accorfing to my 
authorities, as will be found farther on, that Kashlu lOlun is a title, and it is 
said, in the history of the Mughals, that Koshlak Khan, the Naeman, was 
entitled Kashlu and Kaahli Khan, which title is said to be the same in significa¬ 
tion as Koshlak. who is also called Kojlak Sian. “A man of" therefore is 
entirely out of the question for Kashlu here, at least. 

Page 831—“ jW—rock. jU*. = a block, a hatchet. \j—kara 

chumak = the black hatchet, a proper name.” 

This rendering is not improbable, and not unlike many other Turkish nick¬ 
names, but between a block and a hatchet there is a great difference except 
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when they come together. In the work I have before alluded to jUf— 
Chumay [in the text it is jW—Jamik] is described as an iron mace of six 
points or divisions. 

From the above result, I fear that a satisfactory solution of the correct 
significations of these titles and names, with the few exceptions referred to, must 
reiiuiin in abeyance until some good Dictionary of the old Turkish language 
shall be forthcoming. 




SECTION XXII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAH MALIKS IN HIND. 

[Our author—after laying much stress on the necessity of 
showing due gratitude to benefactors for favours and bene¬ 
fits conferred by them, which necessity is clear to every 
well ordered mind, and which the most wise and pious men 
have inculcated and enjoined, for, as philosophers have 
said: ‘ They who have no gratitude for man have no 
gratitude for God,’—therefore returns his grateful thanks, 
as in duty bound—in highly-coloured terms—to the 
august Sultan of the Sultans of Islam, Shams-ud-Dunva 
wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and to those sovereigns, his 
children [and grandchildren], who have placed the foot of 
dignity on the throne of empire, for their manifold dona¬ 
tions and benefactions, and also to those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that dynasty, who have attained to the hall 
of their sovereignty—the arena of dominion—for their 
kindnesses and favours towards himself, his children, his 
dependents, and his followers, from the year 625 ll., up to 
this present time which is the year 658 H., and which bene¬ 
fits and favours, day by day, and hour by hour, have been 
increasing and augmenting by the granting of offices and 
dignities, by gifts and benefactions, the enumeration of 
which cannot be contained within the limits of this abbre¬ 
viated work. “ I have now,” he says, “ reached the point 
of my design and hero I must render what he says, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words.] 

Since Almighty God of His favour prolonged the reign 
of the Sultans of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, and raised on 
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hi'ijh the standards of jurisdiction of Ills servants in the 
decree of duration, this frail one, in repayment of some of 
those many debts of gratitude, desired that he should 
thread upon the thread of description, and string on the 
string of writing, an account of those Maliks and Kh ans, 
the servants of that Court which is the asylum of the uni¬ 
verse, more particularly the mention of the successive 
benefits, and increasing generosity of that Khakan-i- 
Mu’azzam', Shahr-yar-i-’Adil wa Akram, Khusrau-i-Ilani 
Adam, Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Mughis-ul-Muluk-i-Islam 
wa ul-Muslimin, Zil-l-ullah fi ul-’Alaniin, 'Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa us-Sultanat, Yamin-ul-Mamlakat, Kutb-ul-Ma’ali, 
Rukn-ul-’Ala, Ulugh Kutlugh-i-A’zam, Ul.UGfJ K_I1AN-I- 
JBaluax-US-Sui.tAnT*, Abi-Salafin, Zaflur-i-Amtr-ul- 
Mumintn [The Great King, the Most Just and Most Ge¬ 
nerous Prince, the Khusrau of the race of Adam, the 
precious of God and of the I'aith, the auxiliary of the 
Maliks of Islam and of Musalmans, the shadow of 
the Almighty upon the worlds, the pole-star of grandeur, 
the sublime prop, the arm of the kingdom and empire, 

’ It must not be suijposed that these arc Ins achtnl titles: the greater part of 
them arc coiifemd on him by our tiiithor out of gratitude for jevours received ; 
neither flo these titles prove that Ulugli Khiin-i-Halhan was Sultan of iJdilf 
when these words were penned. The contiary is proved over and over again 
in the following pages. As to the word Kliik.tn. which signifies a king or 
enipcioi [particularly the lulcrs of Iran and Qhin], being applied to a great 
noble, without his being a sovereign pi nice, I have myself seen it applied to 
a petty Afghan of Multan, who had been a seivant of the late Diwan Mulraj 
on the liberal salary of 15 rupTs m.siitlily. Our author has also styled Ulugh 
Khan the father of kings, although he could not tell whether either of IJalban’s 
.sons W'ould succeed their father, who was not king in 658 M., when he finished 
this History. Moreover, had Ulugh Khan been Sultan of Oihli at this time, 
he would not have been styled “ the right aim of the stale,” &c. See next page, 
and note *. 

* In his titles given farther on, as here, he is styled “ Kh.rkan-i-Mu’-agjam,” 
in the same line being called “the Sult.an’s Ills brother also is styled 

“ Ulugjj Kultugh’’ by om author after tlie s.amc fashion. 

ft will also be noticed th.at, with some of these titles, our author uses the 
Arabic article J' but with otheis no J' is given, and, actually, although no 
iziifats axe'wriilen, he means them to be Used, otlieivvisc the names and titles 
would be unintelligible nonsense. I suppose liovvevf r. after the fashion of 
“ riri'ujang,'’ “ Khan. Zam.-in,” “ Kh.an Kli.bi.'in. ’.Mi. Ui.itiimann will con¬ 
sider this loo “a rlaiigerous iniiov.i' io,i,” but I (,iefcr to read them accord¬ 
ing to the fiaiii fashion, wliu h by the lijc, .Mr. lilochmann is someliiiies 
guilty of-'• Ru-lam i-Zaii'a'i,' KJj.ui-i ’.Mam,’' ■'Kh.'iii-i-Kalaii,'' &c. 
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the right hand of the state, the most great Ulugli l^utlugh, 
Ulugh I^an-i-Baluan of the [time of the] I-yal-timishi 
dynasty, the father of Sultans, the Supporter of the 
Lord of the Faithful]—May the Almighty exalt his 
Helper and double his power!—for, since the pen of the 
orbit of existence on the pages of the dawn of empire de¬ 
lineated the tracery of prosperity and the figure of dominion, 
it hath not depicted a countenance of felicity more charm¬ 
ing than the aspect of his power ; and the exalting hand 
of time, a standard more sublime than his precious and 
superb banner, hath never raised. The Court of no sove¬ 
reign of the universe, either in the east or the west, who 
hath placed the foot on the throne of dominion, hath had a 
servant more sagacious, and no ear hath heard a tale of the 
might of dominion more brilliant than the narration of his 
rule, for verily his equitable age appears like the succession 
of ’Umr, his benevolence tells of the liberality of Hatim, his 
sword reminds [one] of the force of Rustam’s blow, and his 
arrow the penetration of the arm of Arash*. May God 
crown his banner with victory: make strong his nobles and 
chiefs : and annihilate his foes! 

In the way of repayment therefore of debts [of gratitude] 
due to those renowned Maliks, and more particularly for 
the'mention of the rule of that powerful prince [Ulugh 
Khan], this Tabakah has been written after the manner 
of a miscellany, in order that scrutinizers, when they look 
into these pages, may, according to the benediction for 
those departed and the invocation for the preservation of 
those remaining, have the character of every one of them 
clearly defined upon the page of the mind. In the arrange¬ 
ment also of this Tabakah, some Maliks were earlier, in 
time, than they appear here, and some have been mentioned 
later, arising from the period that the author arrived at this 
Court \ May the Most High God preserve the Sultan of 
Sultans and * the Ulugh-i-A’zam, Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azjam, 

* One of the old Persian heroes—the famous archer—who is also men¬ 
tioned in the Shah-Namah. 

* Several are not mentioned at all, the reason of which does not appear. 

* This proves what I havealreaily alludctl 10 al page T20. Oui author would 
scarcely have invoked blessinjjs upon Ulugh Kijan, as “.a grc.it monarcli, 
while Nasir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud glj.ih, was alive, and piaycd for in the same 
sentence. His tn.anumission is never noticed. 
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in the hall of existence to the utmost limits of possibility. 
Amin * 1 


I. TAJ-UD-DJN, SANJAR.I-GAJZ-LAK £HAN 7 . 

The arrival of the author [of this history] at the Court 
—the asylum of the world—of the beneficent king of kings 
[I-yal-timish] took place on Wednesday, the ist of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H,, before [the walls of] the 
preserved city of Ochchah, at the period when the Shamst 
forces had marched from the capital city of Dihli for the 
purpose of taking possession of the kingdom of Sind, and 
had turned their faces towards that country. Fifteen days 
prior to this, the victorious troops of that monarch, com¬ 
prising the force under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz- 
lak Kha n—The Almighty’s mercy be upon him!—had 
arrived before O^chah; and the first personage among the 
Maliks of that Court who was seen by the author was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Klh an. 

When, on Wednesday, the 16th of the month of Safar, 
the author proceeded from the city of O chch ah. and 
reached the camp of the victorious [forces], that Malik of 
good disposition treated him with reverence, and rose from 
his masnady and went through the ceremonial of receiving 
him, and came to meet him, and seated the author in his 
own place, and put a rosy apple* into his hand, and 

• To translate that portion of our author’s work referring to the kings of 
Dihlj, without translating this Section, which throws much light on the 
previous ones, would be much like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of 
Denmark left out. 

1 He is also called Gaz-lak Kha n. 

• Literally “apple of ruby.” Apples grow in Upper Sind, but they are 
small. The description of apple here referre<l to, was probably such as 
the traders, u[) to this day, bring down from aljove the Passes. It is usual to 
carry an apple in the hand for its giateful perfume. I have witnessed this 
constantly, and, probably, the custom is not new. 

The printed text, which has lately become of considerable authority, because 
its statements, in its very defective state, happen to coincide with some errors 
and erioneous statements made on the faith of translations from Firishtah, has, 
contrary to ail MSS. copies collated, the words JJ . e —i. e. twenty 
rubies —instead of 1^. , ^ If these worths— -seh la'l —are translated with¬ 
out that “dangerous innovation,” the knsrah of dcscriiilion— ^j^3> f—they 
mean “apple ruby”—which is nonsense of course, but, with the necessary “in¬ 
novation,” would be seb-t’la'l —an apple of ruby, that is an aj'ple led as a ruby. 
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observed : “ Take this Maulana, that it may be a good 
omen.” I found Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Kh an, a Malik of sufficiently formidable aspect, his form of 
magnitude, and his piety pure, and with a numerous suite, 
and followers countless. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, during the reign of the late Sultan^ 
^Cutb-ud-Din, I-bak, from the Kh waiah. ’Alt, the Ba.sta- 
badi [of Bastabad®], when he held the government of the 
fief of Baran, and gave him to his eldest son, the late 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and in the hall of 
felicity, along with him, was he nurtured and brought up. 
After some time, when the Sultan perceived signs of merit 
upon his forehead, he removed him from attendance on 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and took him into 
his own immediate service, and gave him the office of 
Chashnt-gtr [Comptroller of the [royal] Kitchen]. After 
serving [in this office] for some time, he became Amir-i- 
Akhur [Lord or Head of the Stables]. Subsequently, in 
the year in which the Suljtan proceeded towards Multan, 
namely, in 625 H., the territory of Wanj-rut' of Multan 
was made over to him. When the Sultan returned from 
thence, he conferred upon Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Kh an, the fief of Kuhram. After some time, the 
preserved city of Tabarhindah was given to him, and, in 
that year, the author reached the Court. 

The Sultan had despatched him [Gajz-lak Kh an] in ad¬ 
vance, at the head of a force, in concert with Malik Tzz-ud- 

These words might, certainly, be translated “a ruby like an apple in shape,” 
but I think this very unlikely for the reasons above stated ; and a ruby of that 
sire would be a very costly present, and not to be carried about in one’s hand. 

s Or nugkl be, Bust-abad. The name is doubtful. 

* This place, in most of the copies of the text is written for 

—Lanj-iTi* for Banj-rut, and also —Ganj-rut, but Wanj-rut is a well- 
known place, giving name to a pargnnah. At present there is a tolerably 
strong fort there, and it is now contamerl in the Bahawal-pur state. At the period 
Gajz-lak Kh an held it, it was in the Multan province, the river Biah then 
flowed in its old bed. Between Wanj-rut and Multan no river then existed, 
whilst the Lost River—the llakfaand its feeders now the Siitlaj or flhara, 
separated it from Bikanir. In Persian words v" is sometimes used for j but in 
Sanskrit words, or words derived from that language, ^ is often substituted 
for W and vice versa. The printed text, which displays such a profound know¬ 
ledge of the geography of India, has Gujarat and Multan ' ! 
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Dtn, Mu|iainmad-i-Sal&ri—^The Almighty's mercy be upon 
him 1 —from the frontier of the territoiy of Sind to the foot* 
[of the walls] of C chch ah. 

When Sultan Sl^ ams-ud-Din [I-yal-timi sh ]. with his 
army, pitched his camp before the fortress of C chch ah. in 
the year 625 H., Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz>lak !^ha n- 
was despatched [at the head of a force] in attendance on 
the Wazlr of the realm, the Ni^am-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
the Junaidt, against the fortress of Bakhar*. After some 
time, that fortress was taken, and Malik [Sultan] Na§ir- 
ud'Dtn, ^aba-jah—The Almighty’s mercy be on him!— 
was drowned in the river Sind, and the fortress fell into 
their hands, as has been before recorded. The preserved 
city* of Cchchah, with its dependencies and territories, 
was all placed in Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar’s chatge. 

When the Sultan with his forces returned towards the 
glorious capital, Dibit, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Kha n, assumed jurisdiction over those territories, and caused 
them to flourish and prosper ; and he brought the scattered 
people, both gentle and simple, together, who dwelt happily 
under the justice and benevolence of this Malik of good 
disposition. He continued to pursue the beaten track of 
impartiality and kindness towards all, and exerted his 
ix>wers for the security, safety, and repose of the peasantry, 
and the welfare of all [the people] ; and, after some time, 
under the safeguard of faith, and alms for pious uses, 
charitable foundations, and works of public utility, he came 
to a happy end, and was removed from the house of this 
world to the mansions of life eternal, in the year 629 H. 
The Almighty’s mercy and pardon be upon him I 


II. MALIK ’IZZ-UD-DIN, KABIR KHAN, AYAZ-I-HAZAR- 
MARDAir, UI.-MUTZZD. 

Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ava;; was a Rumi Turk, and he 
had been the slave of Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, the 

* Turned into Thanglr in the printed text. 

* What O chch ah was in those days may be gathered from the account of 
its investment by the Mughals in the last Section. 

* So styled because he was the slave of Sul[an Mu’iz^-ud-Dfu, Multafnmad- 
i-Sam, Churl. 
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Amtr-i-§]^ikar [Chief Huntsman] of Gh azntn, and, after 
he was put to death, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. along with his 
children, reached the country of Hindustan. He attracted 
the benevolent notice of the august Sulpin [I-yal-timi sh] . 
and served him in every degree of employment. He was 
a Turk, wise, prudent, and experienced, and, in agility and 
martial accomplishments, was the incomparable of his time. 
MaCk Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar of Ghazntn. 
who was his owner and lord, was the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole of the countries of Ghur. Gha znin^ 
Khurasan, and Khwarazm. for warlike powers and skill; 
and Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz had accompanied his master, 
in all circumstances and situations, and had learnt from him 
martial accomplishments and the modes of warfare, and had 
become a perfect master in the art. 

When Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Hu.sain, was put to death by 
the Turks of Ghaznin®, his sons, namely Sher Khan -i- 
Surkh [the Red], and his brother, reached the presence of 
the sublime Court, and Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timis|i, 
purchased 'Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. direct from 
them. Some have related on this wise, that, when the 
august Sulftan brought the territory of Multan under his 
sway in the year 625 ll., he conferred upon ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 
Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. the city and fortress of Multan, with 
the whole of its towns, districts, and dependencies*, and 
installed him in the government of that territory, and 
exalted him to the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man-girni ^ and, 
although he used to be styled by people Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah—the name he was famed by—he, consequently, 
became celebrated under the title of Kabir I^an-i-Man- 
girni. On the return of the Sulja [with his forces] to 
Dihli, the capital, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz took possession of 
that territory and brought it under his jurisdiction, and 

* He had shown disafTection, and, when I-yal-duz marched towards Dihlt 
against l-yal-timisll, the Turkish chiefs of Ghazntn put him, as well as the 
former Waztr, to death. See pages 504-5. 

* This fact is not mentioned under the reign of I-yal-timish, and, in the 
account of the preceding Malik, it is slated that he—Gajz-lak Khan —had the 
territory of Wanj-rut of Multan conferred upon him in that same year, 635 11. 

* This name is somewhat doubtful. In the most trustworthy copies of the 

text it is —Man-gimi—as above, and also —Man-giml; but in 

others it is written all sorts of ways — 

The word is Turkish, in all probability. 
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caused it to flourish ; and, after a period of two, three, or 
four years, he was recalled to the capital, and Palwal was 
assigned to him for his maintenance ®. 

When the Shamsi reign came to its termination, and 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, succeeded, he conferred 
upon Kabir Khan-i-Avaz the district of Sunam *; and, 
when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, from Lohor, and Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, Kuji, from Hans!, assembled with hostile intent 
against the Court, Kabir Kh an-i-Ayaz joined them ; and, 
for a considerable period, they alarmed and distracted the 
forces of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. At last, when 
Sultan Raziyyat * ascended the throne, they advanced upon 
the capital, and for a considerable period molested the city 
and parts around, and engaged in conflict with the servants 
of the Court of the Sultan of Islam, until Sultan Raziyyat, 
secretly, by promises of favour, detached him from that 
party, and he, in concert with Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad-i-Salari, went over to the service of the Court. 
Through their coming [over to the Court party], the 
Sultan, the servants of her Court, and the people of the 
city, gained a great accession of strength, and Malik Jani 
and Malik Kuji, baffled, withdrew. 

Sultan Raziyyat showed Kabir Khan-i. Ayaz great 
honour, and conferred upon him the province of Lohor, 
with the whole of the dependencies and districts belonging 
to that territory; but, after a year or two *, a slight change 
manifested itself in the mind of Sultan Raziyyat towards 
him, and, in the year 636 H., her sublime standards ad¬ 
vanced towards Lohor. Kabir Kh an-i-Ayaz retired before 
her, crossed the Rawah * of Lohor, and retreated as far as the 
borders of Suejharah, and the army marched in pursuit of 
him. Finding it was impossible to follow any other course®, 

* He must have, consequently, fallen under the Suljan’s displeasure, for 
some reason. 

* See under the reign of Ruhn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, at page 633. 

* Here too is a “dangerous innovation I have ventured to spell the name 
of this queen the right way, and different to the “best authorities.” 

* Most copies of the text have “some years,” and a few “some time.” 
Rafiyyat only reigned three years and a half. 

* Thus written in the oldest copies of the text—'tjJ, See also the 
account of the march against the Mughals in 643 Jl. in the notice of Ulugh 
Shan farther on. 

■* See the reign under, page 645. 
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he made his submission, and Multan was again placed under 
his charge*. After a considerable period had passed away, 
and, when an army of Mughals. under the accursed Man- 
gutah, the Nu-in, and the BahMur, Ta-ir, turned its face 
towards Lohor, Kabir Kha n-i-Ayaz [assumed sovereignty] 
in t]ie territory of Sind *, and a canopy of state, and pos¬ 
sessed himself of Ochchah. Shortly after this disaffection, 
in the year 639 H., he died. 

After his decease, his son, Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, 
who was a young man of good disposition, fiery, very im¬ 
petuous, and courageous, brought the territory of Sind 
under his sway. Several times he attacked the Karlugli ^ 
army before the gate of Multan and put it to flight, and 
showed such great skill and high-spiritedness that he was 
noted for his manliness and valour, when, suddenly, in the 
morning of life and flower of his youth, he passed to the 
Almighty’s mercy. May God have mercy upon them 
both [father and son]. 

III. MALIK NAgiR-UD-DlN, AI-YITIM-UL-BAHA-I. 

Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, was the slave of Malik 
Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, and some [persons] have related that the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi^, had purchased 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, from the heirs of Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril®. 

* The feudatory of Multan got the fief of Labor in lieu of it. See page 747. 

* This indicates that the province of Multan, as well as O chch ah, was called 
Sind in those days. Some writers style all the tract as far north'as the Salt 
Range by the name of Sind ; but see next page. 

^ Also K^rlhgh. I have given an account of them in the last Section. 
See note ®, para. 2, page 374. This was the second invasion of the Karlughs. 
See page 730. 

This .shows the state of the Dihli kingdom at this time, for, although the 
father had openly thrown off allegiance to its sovereign, the latter appears to 
have been unable to recover possession of those provinces until after .some time 
elapsed on the death of the son, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayar. Nothing whatever respect¬ 
ing this assumption of sovereignty is mentioned under Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bah- 
ram Shah’s reign. The i;afat here stands for hin ■ Ayaz was the father’s name, 
another of thousands of undoubted proofs, were any wanting, to show that 
“the use of the ifafat’’ is not “restricted to poetry, and that it constantly 
occurs in prose for bin or pisar. See Blochmann’s “Contributions," Part III., 
page 138, last line, and note J. 

* See page 544 for an account of Malik H.nh.a.ud-Dtn, TugJiril. 
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Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, was a man of great pru¬ 
dence and experience, intrepid and steadfast, and just. 
When he first was honoured by the august Sultan’s service, 
he became Sar-i-Jan-dar [Chief or Head of the Jan dars*], 
and, after some time, having done good service, the fief of 
Lohor was assigned to liim. When in the year 625 H. *, 
the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] came for the purpose of 
seizing the territory of Sind, and Uchchah and Multan, by 
the Sultan’s command, Malik Na§tr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, ad¬ 
vanced from Lohor and appeared before the fortress of 
Multan, and did good service in the acquisition of that 
fortification ; and, at length, that stronghold and city he 
gained possession of by capitulation When the Sultan 
came back from the territory of Sind, and returned to the 
capital, Dihli, the Siwalikh country, and Ajmir, Lawah, 
Kasili, and Sanbhar Namak *, he made over to his charge, 
and the Sultan assigned him an elephant, and in this 
honour he was distinguished above the other Maliks. 

On Malik Na^ir-ud-Dln, Ai-yitim’s proceeding to 
Ajmir, he showed many proofs of vigour and judgment, in 
undertaking expeditions and making holy-war upon the 
infidel Hindus and devastating their country, and performed 
great achievements. Once, during the time he held that 
government, the author found him in the territory of San¬ 
bhar Namak, and he was pleased to show him much honour 
and respect; and, of a verity, he was a Malik of exemplary 
faith. Suddenly, he .set out on an expedition again.st the 
infidel Hindus into the Hundi territory, and came upon the 
Hindus in a position in a defile, and was under the neces¬ 
sity of passing a river which lay at that place. Being 
heavily armed with cuirass, and other defensive armour, he 
sank in that river, and was drowned.—The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him ! 

• Already described, in note page 603. 

1 He says 624 h. at page 542 : at pages 723, 725, and 731, we have 625 H. 
See also under the reign of I-yal-timisb. 

• See under ^aba-jah page 544, and I-yal-timisJi’s reign, pages 611 
and 612. 

• Sanbhar——which our author writes as above, and also Sanbhal, 
with /, is the name of a town and district, on the great Salt Lake in Raj- 
putanah, north of .^jmir. Kasili is written Kassulli'c in Tod’s map, but, in 
the Indian Atla.s, sheet No. 33, it is turned into A'l/s/t. Lawah is more lo-the 
S. W., in Long. 74°, Lat. 25'’" 
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IV. MAI.IK SAIF-UD-DIN, I-BAK<-I- 0 CHCH AH. 

Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the slave of the august Sultan 
Sh ams-ud-Din. I-yal-tiini^, and was a Turk of energy and 
sagacity, and exemplary laith, and the Sultan had pur¬ 
chased him from Jamal ud-Din, the Armourer*, at Buda'un. 

At first he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the Jan- 
dars]. He was directed to enter upon that office against 
his wishes ; and the sum of three laks of jitals for the 
maintenance of his position he did not receive with appre¬ 
ciation. When this came to the Sultan’s hearing he in- 

* From the fact of so many chiefs, mentioned in this work, being styled 

eiCil as well as Sultan Kutb-ud-lJin, there is some room to doubt whether 
this word may not here be inteniiecl to be pronounced otherwise than I-bak, 
sin^e all of them would have fingers, although oH could sc.arcely have had any 
peculiarity of finger; and, as regards Kutb-ud-Din, the matter is cleared up 
by the adjective or shal added to it. With other vowel points—the word 
Ai-bak —signifies but —idol , or, may be a compound word, from ,j,t ai~~ 
moon, and bai —lord—the moon-lord--which, although it nttgbt be the 
by-name of one, could scarcely he the liy-nanie of st-ivral individuals, all of 
whom were sold as slaves. The probability however is that Ai-buk is the most 
correct meaning here, viz. ni —moon, and buk —face, countenance- the woon- 
faced, but even then it would be strange that there were so many of them. 
Another matter for consideration is. that the word itsl< has several other mean¬ 
ings, and is written with -- b -but described as I’er.sian b, which signifies 

V —PS ific vowel points also may change it.s meaning ; for example : 

pak means a finger joint, and the heel, and al.so, beauty, grace, &c.; and puk 
signifies a frog. 

I have never met with the word written el. i and but once met with — 
with madd over the Ahf—a}ni\ that is Turkish and signifies female, not moon. 
Another matter for consideration is, that, if we ilivide the word d-*'—assuming 
it to be a compound word —and take the hast jiortion of it—eL—-it has various 
significations, most of which .are said to be Tiiikish, according to the pronun¬ 
ciation as shown by the vowel points, and also whether the and d are 
described as ’Arabic or Persian letters, the former being b and k, and the latter 
p 2 ChA g; but, at the same time, 11 must he understood that they are continually 
used indiscriminately, for cx.imple: — a lord or chief. 2. A wild cucumber. 
Buk, cheek, counten.ance. 2. Ignorant, stupid. 3. tVeak, languid, &c. 
Bik, finger. 2. A live coal. Pak, aid, lielp. 2. A defender, patron. 3. The 
finger joint, the heel. /\ A turban. Puk, in Pcr.sian is the same in significa¬ 
tion as the ’Arabic —which means, relaxed, weak, languid. 2. Lean, 

ignorant, &c. As well as 3. IJelicate, beautiful. There are some other mean¬ 
ings which I need not mention, hut 1 fe.ar we .shall be unable to come to any* 
certain or satisfactory conclusion until some competent scholar, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the old Turkish dialects, shall examine this and several other 
titles in this Section which are undoubtedly Turkish. 

• Literally, one who gives to swortls or armour the fine water, as it is 
termed, so much esteemerl in the east. 

3 A 
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quired of him the reason of his not regarding it, Appre- 
ns\ve,\\e repUed; “ My lord, the Sultan, in the first place, 

commands his slave to take an office of affliction, while his 
humble servant is unable to practise blood-shedding, tor¬ 
ture, extortion, and oppression upon Muslims and subjects. 
Let the Sultan be pleased to assign other employment to 
his slave.” The Sultan showed great reliance on him [in 
consequence] and made Narnul his fief. He served in the 
government of that fief for sometime, and, subsequently, 
the fief of Baran was assigned to him, and, after that again, 
the fief of Sunam was conferred upon him. When the 
expedition into Lakhanawati was undertaken, and the 
force had reduced Balka, the Kha lj. and was on its way 
back to the capital, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Kha n died at Ochchah [while holding the government of 
Sind], and the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi|h, 
assigned the fief of Ochchah, and the fortress and city of 
Uchchah to Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

For a considerable period he exercised the government, 
and was guardian of the people of that country, and brought 
it under his control. When the Sultan passed to the 
Creator’s mercy, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became very 
powerful; and, at that juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the Karlugh, became covetous of the possession of 
Udichah and the Panjab territory, and he arrived before 
the gate of the city of Uchchah, from the direction of 
Banian* with a large army. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
with a well organized force, in battle array, marched out of 
the fortress of Uchchah and encountered them in battle. 
Almighty God gave him the victory, and the Karlugh 
forces were routed, and retired without gaining their object^ 

This, truly, was a very important victory, at this time, 
because, at this period, through the decease of Sultan 

» This is the tract of country so often mentioned in these pages and which 
I have already indicated the position of; but it is often written in a very 
careless manner [the Calcutta printed text sometimes turns it into Multan], 
and this fact has led Thomas into a great error, at page 76 of his “PatiIa^N 
kiNGS OF Dkhli. ” All the references made by him to the printed text in the 
foot-note to that page refer to Baniiin—and not to Multan. 

7 This, of course, has been omitted under the reign to which it properly 
belongs. It was the first occasion on which the ^Car-lfighs, or |Carlughs— the 
word is written both ways—invaded the Dibit kingdom after 
I-yal-tiniieh’s decease. Sec also page 677. 
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Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, awe and fear of the kingdom 
of Hindustan in [people’s] hearts had sustained detriment, 
and enemies had sprung up on all sides of the empire, and 
the vain desire of appropriating its territory began to 
trouble their minds, when Almighty God bestowed this 
victory on him. The good name of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I- 
bak, remained in that country, and in all the territory of 
Hindustan his renown was diffused. 

Shortly after this victory, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
sustained a fall from his horse, and the animal kicked him 
in a mortal place, and he was killed. The mercy and for¬ 
giveness of the Almighty be upon him ! 

V. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, I-BAK-I-YUGHAN-TAT. 

Malik Saif-nd-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat. was a Kh ita-i 
Turk, and was, both externally and internally, adorned 
and endowed with divers manly qualities. The august 
Sultan [Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the heirs of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Chust-Kaba * [of the 
tight-fitting vest], and he distinguished him by his intimacy, 
and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i-Majlis [Lord 
of the Assembly or Council]. After he had performed 
good service in that appointment, he was raised to a high 
position, and the fief of the district of Sursuti was bestowed 
upon him. At the time of this honour being conferred upon 
him, he gave directions for the presentation of a horse to each 
of the Amirs, Maliks, and Grandees; and this gift caused him 
to be remembered, and his acquirement of some influence. 

In the year 625 H., at the time that the author found the 
Sultan’s camp in the territory of Ochchah of Multan, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, T-bak, was the feudatory of Sursutt, and, in the 
presence of the Sultan, he posses ed much influence and 
intimacy ; and when, after some time, he had done distin¬ 
guished services, the fief of Bihar was entrusted to his 
charge. On Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani’s * being deposed from 

* This appears to have been the nick-name of two persons who dealt in 
slaves, since I-yal-timish himself was sold to Ki>tt>-ud-Din, by Jamal-ud-Din- 
i- Ch ust-Kaba. 

* Referred to in the List - of Shams-ud-Din- I-yal-timish’s Maliks as Prince 
of Turkistan, who gave such trouble in the reign of Sultan Rajiiyyat. 

3 A 2 
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the fief of Lakhanawatt, that country was made over to 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

In that territory he displayed great vigour, and captured 
several elephants from the country of Bang, and despatched 
them to the most sublime Court; and, from the Sultan, he 
received the title of Yughan-tat. and his name became 
great. He held the government of that country for some 
time, and in the year 631 H.‘ he died. The Almighty’s mercy 
and pardon be upon him ! 

VI. MALIK NU 5 RAT.UD.DiN, TA-YASA’I *. 

Malik Nugrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was the slave of the 
illustrious martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam. He was a Turk of short sight, but Almighty God 
had adorned him with all manly virtues and humanity, and 
he was endowed with great resolution, gallantry, and 
vigour, and possessed perfect sense, and sagacity. 

At the time that the writer of this TabakAt, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, attached himself to the sublime Shamsi court, Malik 
Nugrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was the feudatory of Jind [Jhind], 
Barwalah, and Hansi. After some time, as he had per¬ 
formed approved services, two years subsequent to the 
taking of the fortress of Gwaliyur, the august Sultan 
[Sh ams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] entrusted Bhianah and 
Sultan-kot to* his charge, together with the Superin¬ 
tendency* of the territory of Gwaliyur, and he received 
directions likewise to make Gwaliyur [the fortress] his 

* Stewart <in his “History of Bengal” says [page 65] that Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt [! !] died in 651 h. —a mistake of only twenty years. 

* In nearly every copy of the text this word or title is somewhat differently 

written ; but the above—li-c-th—Ta-yasa’l—seems most correct. In one copy 

• 

h is written with vowel ]x>ints thus 

Vambery considers it is a Chinese word, and that it means a writer, or 
secretary, but that does not seem applicable here. I think it undoubtedly 
Turkish, and it possibly may refer to his shortsightedness, but more probably 
to the name of some place. A somewhat similar term occurs in Slpuf-ud- 
Din, ’All’s, History, but written Taisht. but it may be wholly different from 
the above. 

* Its being founded is mentioned in the account of Malik Baha-nd-Tugliril, 

54 S- 

* The word here used is — s^hnagi —which is rarely used by our 

aothor except with reference to those states and territories over whi^ the 
Mn^bals obtained sway. The meaning of been already given. 
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residence. The contingents of Kinnauj, and Mahir [or 
Mihar], and Maha’un were all placed under his control, in 
order that he might undertake an inroad into the Kalinjar 
and Ch andiri territories. In the year 631 H. *, he accord- 
ingly led an army from Gwaliyur towards the Kalinjar 
country, and the Rae of Kalinjar fled discomfited before 
him. He plundered the townships of that territory, and, 
in a very short period, obtained vast booty, in such wise, 
that, in the space of fifty days, the Sultan’s fifth share was 
set down at twenty-five laks [of jitals or dirants .?]. 

On the return of Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, the 
Ranah of Ajar*, Chahar, by name, occupied the route of 
the Musalman forces, and blocked up the road in the 
narrow parts of [some] deep ravines, and was drawn up 
[with his forces], at the head of the road, prepared to 
oppose their passage’. Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, 
was somewhat weak in body [from sickness.?] at the time, 
and he divided his force into three bodies, at the head of 
three roads—the first body consisted of the unincumbered 
horsemen [under his own command] ; the second body of 
the baggage, material, and the followers of the force, with 
an Amir in charge; and the third consisted of the booty 
and the cattle with an Amir with it also. I heard Nusrat- 
ud-Din himself state, saying : “ Through the divine favour, 

* In the account of UIu(^ Khan farther on, it is stated that this took place 

in 632 H., and yamii is mentioned as well as the other places just 

mentioned ; but 632 H. was the year in which I-yal-timish himself advanced 
into Malwah, and took Bhilsan and Ujjain. See under his reign, page 621. 

• This is according to the best copies of the text, which style him, respec¬ 
tively, jU'. '*il^ and ’*’ 1 )—all have the hamzah denoting 

the genitive case —Ranah of Ajar, AjarkT, or Ajamah [probably Ajarfah 
or Achariah], and state that his name was Chahir. See page 691, and the 
account of Ulugh Kh an farther on. 

f In his account of Ulugh Khan farther on, our author, in all the oldest 
copies, mentions “the ravines of the river u\f^Kardiinh or Gardnah" 
which, in the more modem copies of the text, is — SindT. This latter 

river flows by the fortress of Nurwul, previously referred to at page 690, 
bounds the Gwaliyur territory on the east, and falls into the Jun or Vamun.i. 
In about the direction Nu;rat-ud-Dln must have taken on his return to Gw.ali. 
yur, this river is about 200 yards broad in the rainy season, and about forty in 
the dry, and some two feet deep ; and, at this part of its course, its banks are 
steep, and cut into numerous ravines. Whether the Karanah or Gaianah and the 
Sindl be one and the same river it is difficult to say ; but it is not improbable 
that the first is its proper name, as Sindt is, of course, derived from as-—a 
river, and that one and the same river is referred to. 
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never in Hindustan had an enemy seen my back ; and, on 
that day, that Hindu fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep. I divided my force into three bodies in 
order that, in the event of the Hindu confronting me and 
the unincumbered horsemen, the baggage and war material 
and cattle might pass on in safety, and, in case he should 
show a desire towards the baggage and war material or 
cattle, I, together with the auxiliaries of the true faith, 
would come behind him and take satisfaction on his 
malignity.” The Hindu confronted Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dtn’s 
own division, and Almighty God gave him the victory. 
The Hindus were routed, and numbers of them sent to 
hell, and he returned with his booty to the fortress of 
Gwaliyur in safety. 

An anecdote of an occurrence, showing his perfect 
sagacity, which happened during this expedition, which was 
made known [to the author], is here related, that readers 
may derive profit therefrom: and that anecdote is as 
follows. A milch sheep, from among his flocks, had been 
lost for some time—nearly a month and a half—during 
this inroad. One day, Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din was moving 
round the camp among the tents, after the force had been 
encamped at that same place a week, and every one had set 
up something or other to shade himself. Suddenly, during 
his perambulation, the bleating of a sheep reached his ear. 
He immediately said to his attendants : “ That is the bleat* 
ing of my sheep.” The)' proceeded in the direction, and 
found that it was as that Amir-i- Gh azi had said; the 
animal was there, and they brought back the [stray] sheep 
again. 

Many other acts of his sagacity and intelligence occurred 
during this expedition, and one of them is as follows. At 
the time when the Rae of Kalinjar faced about and retired 
routed before him, Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, pur¬ 
sued him. Having succeeded in obtaining a Hindu guide, 
he set out, on their track, in pursuit of the fugitive [Hindus] 
and pushed on for four nights and days, and part of the 
fifth night until half the night had passed, when the Hindu 
guide stated that he had lost the road, and was unacquainted 
with the route in advance. Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din com¬ 
manded so that they sent the Hindu to hell, and began to 
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act as guide himself. So they reached some high ground ", 
at which place the fugitives had watered, and the cattle of 
their army had cast the water and heavy baggage away. 
In the victorious army every one said : “ It is night and 
the enemy near; let it not be tliat we fall among them. 
Their camp must be near by.” Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din Tii- 
yasa'i dismounted from his horse, and went up round the 
place on foot, and examined the water cast away by the 
horses of the infidels. He exelaimed [after his e.xamina- 
tion] : “ Be of good cheer, my friends ; the force, which is 
here and has watered here, is the rcarmo.st column of the 
enemy’s army, by this proof Had it been the van or the 
main body, in this place would have been the tracks of tJie 
rest of their army, but, on this place, there are no tracks : 
keep up your hearts, for we are on the rear of the enemy !” 
With these progno.stics of victory he remounted, anrl, at 
dawn the following morning, came up with those infidels, 
and sent the whole [!] of them to hell, and captured the 
canopy of state, and the standards of the Rae of Kiilinjai 
and returned in safety from that expedition ®. 

When the reign of the Sultan [Rukn-ud-Dtn, Firuz Shah] 
terminated, and Malik Ghi)'as-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah 
[his brother], son of Sultan ^ams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timish. 
became the victim of misfortune *, Sultan Raziyyat con¬ 
ferred [the fief of] Awadh upon Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta- 
yasa’i ; and, at the period when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, 
and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, advanced to the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and began to act in a rebellious manner, he 
set out from Awadh for the sublime Court of Sovereignty 
to render his services. Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Malik Kuji moved against him, and took Malik Nu$rat-ud- 
Din, Ta-yasa’i, prisoner ®. He was overcome by sickness 

• TTie untruslworl;liy Calcutta printed text makes — a bridge, of — 
ground, a height, &c. 

* This import.mt expedition took place during the reign of I-yal-timi.sh, in 
the year after he gained posse.ssion of Gwaliyur, and the year before he took 
Bhilsan and Ujjain, but not the least reference is made to it under that 
Sultan’s reign, and no reference is made to cither Ranah CUiahar nor to the 
Rae of Kalinjar. See the account of Ulugh Kh an farther on, and page 690, 
and note *. 

* This refers to his rebellion. ' See page 633. 

• Sec page 639. 
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at the time, and the malady carried him oiT, and he died. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him! 

VII. MALIK TZZ-UD-DiN, TUGHRIL ».I.TUGHAN KHAn. 

Maiik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an was a Turk of good 
looks and good disposition, and his origin was from Karah * 
Khi ta. He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity, and graced with many virtues and noble qualities, 
and in liberality, generosity, and winning men’s hearts, he 
had no equal, in that day, among the [royal] retinue or 
military. 

When the Sultan [I-val-timish] first purchased Tughril- 
i-Tughan Kh an, he made him his Sakt-i- Kh as [own per¬ 
sonal Cup-bearer]*; and, having served in that capacity for 
sometime, he became Sar-Dawat-dar [Chief Keeper of the 
Private Writing-case], when, suddenly, he lost the Sultan’s 
own jeweled pen-case. The Sultan administered to him a 
sound chastisement, but, subsequently, bestowed upon him 
a rich dress of honour and made him Chashni-gir [Comp¬ 
troller of the Royal Kitchen]. After a considerable time, 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan l^an became Amir-i-Akhur 
[Lord of the Stable], and, subsequently, in 630 H., was made 
feudatory of Buda’un. When the territory of Lakhanawati 
was made the fief of Malik [Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i]-Yughan- 
tat, the country of Bihar was conferred upon Malik Tugh- 
ril; and, when Malik Yughan-tat died [in 631 H.], Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an became feudatory of the country 
of Lakhanawati, and he brought that territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

After the decease of the august Sultan [I-val-timi sh] . 
between him and the feudatory of Lakhanawati-Lakhan- 
or, I-bak, by name, whom they used to style Aor Khan, a 
Turk of great daring and impetuosity, enmity arose, and a 

* For the pronunciation of this Turkish word see note *, page 544. 
Xn^n, in the Turkish language, is equivalent to the Persian word a 
species of hawk. 

* Our author writes this Turkish word tmd ]^arah indiscriminately. 

* It is worthy of notice regarding these great men of the so-called 
" PathAn ” dynasties, that nearly every one of these Maliks were Turkish 
Maml&ks or purchased slaves; but did any one ever hear of an A fghan 
or Fa^an a slave ? 
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battle took place between them for [the possession of] the 
town of Basan-kot of Lakhanawat!, within the environs of 
the city of Lakhanawati itself. During the engagement, 
Malik yughril-i-Tughan Khan pierced Aor Khan with an 
arrow in a mortal place, and he forthwith died*. Tughril’s 
name became great [in consequence], and both sides of the 
country of Lakhanawati—the one part of which they style 
Ral [Rajrh] which is towards Lakhan-or, and the other is 
named Barind [Barindah] on the side of Basan-kot—be¬ 
came one, and came into Malik Tughrirs possession^. 

When the throne of the kingdom passed to Sultan 
Raziyyat, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an despatched some 
persons of note to the sublime Court, and he was dignified 
by being honoured with a canopy of state and standards ®, 
and was paid high honour. He made an inroad into the 
country of Tirhut from Lakhanawati, and acquired much 
valuable booty. 

When the throne devolved upon SuljEan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah. Malik TugJiril-i-Tughan Khan was dis¬ 
tinguished in the same manner, and was in the continual 
habit of sending for the service of the sublime Court offer¬ 
ings of great value. After the termination of the Mu’izzt 
dynasty, in the beginning of the ’Ala-t reign [the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud-Shah], his confidential adviser, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hilal, the Suriani [Syrian], instigated him to 
take possession of the territory of Awadh, and Karah and 
Manik-pur, and An-desah-i-Bala-tar [Upper-most An-des— 
or Urna-de.sa] *. In the year 640 H., when this author, 
with his dependents, and children, set out from the capital, 

• All this is omitted from the reign in which it took place. 

r This indicates then that at this time there were two great fiefs in this 
part—Lakhanawad and Lakhan-or, one on each side of the Ganges, but that, 
by way of distinction, as stated above, the Rarh “wing” was called Lakhana- 
wati-Lakhan-or. See also page 585, and note •. 

• This is equivalent to acknowledging him ds a sovereign, but tributary, of 
coarse. Some few co|iies have red standards. He duly publishes this in his 
Bihar inscription given in Blochmahn’s “ Contribtiiions," page 37. 

• That part of Tibfiat through which the Sutlaj flows on issuing from the 
lake Rawan Hrida, and bounded by the Kaills and Himalaya ridges. In the 
time here referred to this name may have been applied to a larger extent of 
country, farther to the south-east, now included in Nepal. 

In the Calcutta printed text An-desah is turned into —atidesh»h— 
“consideration, meditation, thought,’ ’ &c. 
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Dihlt, for Lakhanawati, when he arrived in Awadh, Malik 
Tughril-f-Tughan Khan had reached the country of Karah 
and Manik-pur. The author, taking his family along with 
him, proceeded from Awadh and waited on him ; and 
Malik Tughril-l-Tughan Kha n remained for sometime in 
that vicinity, close upon Awadh, but afterwards returned to 
Lakhanawati again. The author accompanied him 

In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced 
molesting the Lakhanawati territory; and, in the month of 
Shawwal. 641 II., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n marched 
towards the Jaj-nagar country, and this servant of the state 
accompanied him- on that holy expedition. On reaching 
Katasin*, which was the boundary of Jaj-nagar [on the 
side of Lakhanawati], on Saturday, the 6th of the month 
of Zi-Ka*dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an made 
his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. The 
holy-warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in 
the author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their 
elephants, nothing fell into the hands of the foot-men of the 
army of Islam, and, moreover, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Kha n’s commands were that no one should molest the ele¬ 
phants, and, for this reason, the fierce fire of battle subsided. 

When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day 
the foot-men of the Musalman army—every one of them— 
returned [to the camp ?] to eat their food, and the Hindus, 
in another direction, stole through the cane jangal, and 
took five elephants ; and about two hundred foot and fifty 
horsemen came upon the rear of a portion of the Musalman 
army*. The Muhammadans sustained an overthrow, and 
a great number of those holy warriors attained martyrdom ; 
and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an retired from that place 
without having effected his object, and returned to Lakh- 
anawati. He despatched the Sharf-ul-Mulk ^ the Ash’art^ 

' See pages 662 and 663. 

* See note *, para. 8, page 587. 

* In every copy of the text collated this sentence, like the preceding, is very 
defective—no two copies being alike—and, altogether, our author’s account of 
this affair seems imperfect. It appears improbable that 250 Hindus only 
should throw a whole army into confusion, in broad daylight. 

* The title of the Malik’.s minister probably, not his name. At page 664 it 
is stated that Eaji Jalal-ud-I)in, who was Ka/i of Awadh, was directed to 
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to the Court of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to solicit 
assistance. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasant—on whom be 
peace!—was deputed, along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk. bear¬ 
ing a rich robe of honour, a canopy of state, a standard 
and tent, coupled with [expressions of] much honour and 
reverence, to return to Lakhanawati; and the forces of 
Hindustan*, under the orders of Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur 
Kh an-i Ki-ran, who was feudatory of Awadh, moved to¬ 
wards Lakhanawati, by the sublime command of the 
Sultan, to operate against the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

In this same year likewise [642 ll.j, the Rae of Jaj- 
nagar*, in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
had taken place the preceding year, as has been already 
recorded, having turned his face towards the Lakhanawati 
territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwal. 
642 H., the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of 
elephants, and pdyiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, 
first took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim-ud-Dtn, 
Laghri^ who was the feudatory of I akhan-or,with a body of 

proceed to Lakhanawati along with the S^arf-ul-Mulk, bearing a red canopy 
of state, and a robe of honour, and that they reached Lakhanawati on the nth 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 641 H. This is impossible, as the repulse before Katasin 
took p^ace eight months after this date. The year must be 642 H. ’ Another 
discrepancy is that [page 664], under the reign, it is said ’that the agent was 
sent to the Court, when Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan returned ftom Kayah 
towards Lakhanawati! 

* That is of the Antarbed Do-abah and distri'-ts lying immediately east of 
the Gang. 

• Mr. Blochmann [“ Contributions to the Ifistory and Geography of Bengal," 
page 143, para. 4] is really too magnanimous wheh he says that “ Regarding 
Jajnagar” I have “come to the same conclusion” he "had.” I beg leave to 
state that I had come to the conclusion in 1865, when I first made trans¬ 
lations of the history of Bengal from as many works as I could find—eight in 
all, I think, or more—and then collected the materials which enabled me to 
insert the notes in question in this translation. I hope to publish the fruit of 
these translations not long hence, with additions since obtained. 

The italics noticed in the same "Contributions" [note §, page 144] namely, 
Jat-nagar, page 592 of my translation, I daresay, do rtot imply a reference to 
Jaj-nagar; and, further, whether it be a mistake or not, the work I quoted has 
the word, and also the account of Kacjhah-Katankah. Perhaps Mr. Bloch¬ 
mann will refer to the Ma’dan-i-AJdlbar-i-Atimadi and satisfy himself. 

’ He must have succeeded i-bak-i-Aor Khan in that fief, under Tughril-i- 
Tughan Kb^n perhaps. See page 736. 
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Musaltnans, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati", The second day after 
that, swift messengers arrived from above [the Do-abah and 
Awadh, &c.] and gave information respecting the army of 
Islam that it was near at hand. Panic now took pos¬ 
session of the inhdels, and they decamped. 

When the army from above reached the gate of Lakh¬ 
anawati, distrust arose between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Kh an and Malik Tamur Kha n-i-Ki-ran. and led to strife; 
and a conflict took place between the two armies of Musal- 
mans before the gate of the city of Lakhanawati, and con¬ 
tinued from day-dawn to the early forenoon, when certain 
people appealed to them, and the two forces disengaged 
from each other, and each returned to its own camp. As 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an’s own quarters were before 
the city gate, by the time he had alighted at his own tent, 
the whole of his troops had returned to their own dwellings 
within the city, and he remained alone. Malik Tamur 
Kh an-i-Ki-ran however, on returning to his camp, con¬ 
tinued ready armed as before, when, finding opportunity, 
and becoming aware that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
was all alone in his tent within his camp, he mounted with 
his whole force, and made a dash upon Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Kha n’s camp. The latter was under the necessity 
of mounting and flying within the city; and this event 
took place on Tuesday, the 5th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, 
642 H. 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an’s reaching the city, 
he employed the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and despatched 
him out of the city to seek an accommodation and his 
safety ; and a truce and compact were eritered into between 
the two Maliks, under the engagement that Lakhanawati 
should be delivered up to Malik Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran. 
and that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan should proceed to 
the Sublime Court, taking along with him his treasures 

■ The Jaj-nagar forces must have crossed the Ganges before they could 
invest the city of Lakhanawati, if the course of that river was then as it is at 
present. For further details of this—for our author appears to have been 
totally unable tp give the details of one affiiir in one place—see the account of 
Malik Tamur &han-i-Ei-ran at page 763, where the name of the leader of the 
infidels is also mentioned. These are the Mugkals of Cllingir Kh Sn refened 
to at page 665, and note *. 
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and elephants, his dependents and followers*. Under this 
agreement, Lakhanawati was delivered up to Malik Tamur 
IQian-i-Ki-ran, and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, in 
company with Malik Kara-Kash Kha n. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Mah-pesham [of the moon-like brow], and the 
[other.?] Amirs of the Court *, returned to the sublime 
presence. The author, with his family and dependents, 
returned to Dihli along with Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
I^an, and the Sublime Court was reached, on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H.* 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an's arrival at Court, he 
was distinguished by great honour and reverence, and, in 
the [following] month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that same 
year, the territory of Awadh was consigned to him, and he 
received much comfort and encouragement. 

When the throne of .sovereignty acquired additional 
glory from [the accession of] the Suljtan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, in the year 
644 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan proceeded into 
Awadh; and, a short time afterwards, on the night of 
Friday, the end of the month of Shawwal of that year, he 
passed to the Almighty’s mercy. Of destiny’s wonderful 
decrees one was this, that, enmity and contest having 
arisen between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan and Malik 
Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran. and each having seized* the other’s 
territory, Tamur Khan should have died in Lakhanawati, 
and Tughan Kh an in Awadh [the same night], in such 
wise that neither of the two, in this world, was aware of 
the other’s death. 

On this subject, that prince of mortals of the great 


• The sending of a robe of honour and standards to Tughril-i-Tughan 

must have been merely for the purpose of putting him off his guard, and 
it must Have been previously determined to deprive him of his government. 
See pages 665—667. 

^ Who had accompanied the troops sent to the relief of Lakhanawati, or, 
rather, under pretence of relieving it. 

• See Blochmann’s '■'Contributions” previously referred to, page 38. Tzz- 
ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, did not withdraw from Lakhanawati direct 
into Awadh, but proceeded to Dihli firet, and then, in Na?ir-ud-Din’s reign, 
proceeded to take charge of the latter fief, as shown immediately under, and at 
page 744. 

• Not so, by the writer’s own account: Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’s territory 
was seized by treachery, but he had not seized his rival’s. 
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and of the less, Sharf-ud-Dln, the Balkhi, composed a 
verse *:— 

“ On Friday, the end of the month entitled Shawwal^ 

In the year, according to the ’Arab era, tha. mim, dal, 

Was Tamur Shan’s and Tughan Khan’s march from the world. 

This [one] at the beginning of the night went, that at its close 

Doubtless, their meeting will have taken place in the 
Court of the King of Glory in the everlasting mansion in 
the other world. The Almighty’s mercy be upon them ! 

VIII. MALIK KAMAR-UD-DIN, KI-RAN-I-TAMUR KHAN-US- 

SULTANi. 

Malik Tamur* Khan-i-Ki-ran was a Turk of good 
qualities and excellent disposition, and very hasty and 
impetuous, prudent and iritrepid. His origin was from 
Khifchak. and he was good looking, and had a long beard 
and mustachios. The Sultan [I-yal-timish], at the outset 
[of his career], purchased him of Asad-ud-Din, Mankali, 
the brother’s son of Malik Firuz^ for the sum of fifty 
thousand Sultani dirams ®. 

During the expedition to Chand-wal * [i. e. Chand-war], 

* This paragraph, and these lines may be looked upon as an interpolation, 
for they are only contained in some of the more modem copies of the text. 

* The printed text has sin — yj. —but that letter stands for sixty, which is 
not correct, fiha —^—stands for 600, mint —^—for 40, and ddl —j—for 4= 
644 H. The last day of the month is the 29th. 

* Tamur, in Turkish, signifies iron. 

t In some copies, “brother” of Malik Ffriiz. This is the person who 
stands first in the list of the Maliks of Sultan ghams-ud-Din, I-yal-timisi, and 
bore likewise the latter TurklsJti name. See ^age 625 

* All the old copies have dirams, but the modem ones jilals. 

* Chand-wal and Chand-war are synonymlous. It is, no doubt, the place 
referred to at page 470, near which Jai-£]iand, Rajah of Kinnauj and 
Banaras, was overthrown by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Gliurt. Its name even has nearly perished, and Firuzabad has arisen almost 
upon its mins. It is situated about twenty-five miles east of Agrah on the 
banks of the Jun or Yamuna. There are other places bearing similar names 
which led me to suppose, as stated in note *, page 470, and, also from the 
loose manner in which native writers refer to it, as noticed in para. 5 to note at 
page 518, that it was a different place, several authors stating that the battle 
above referred to took place "in the neighbourhood of £band-war and Itawah,” 
while, at the same time, these two places are some forty or more miles a]>art. 
The rains of the ancient city of Chand-war cover the surrounding country for 
miles round FtruzalMd—masjids, mausoleums, gateways, and other extensive 
buildings—indicating the size and importance of the place. 
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unexpectedly, the son of the Rae of Chand-wal. Laddah, 
by name, fell into his hands; and, when he brought him 
to the Sultan’s presence, Tkmur Kha n-i-Ki-ran received 
suitable commendation. Subsequently, he became NaMb 
Amir-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and, at that 
time, the Amir-i-Akhur was Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
[No. vii.]. Having obtained this office, he performed 
approved service therein ; and, when Tughril-i-Tughan 
Kh an was assigned the fief of Buda’un, Tamur Kh an-i- 
Ki-ran became Amir-i-Akhur. 

During the reign of Sultan Raziyyat—on whom b§ the 
Almighty’s mercy!—he became feudatory of Kinnauj ; 
and, during that reign, by the sublime command, he was 
despatched towards Gwaliyur and Malwah in command of 
the Islami forces, and, during that expedition, he did good 
service ’. Subsequently, after he returned to the Court, 
the fief of Karah was entrusted to him, and, in that part, 
he undertook many expeditions against the infidels, and 
discharged, in a complete manner, all the duties of good 
general-ship. 

When Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yasa’i,who was feudatoiy 
of Awa^h, died, the territory of Awadh, with its depen¬ 
dencies, was entrusted to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran’s 
charge. In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut 
territory, he performed great deeds, and obtained pos¬ 
session of vast booty ; and compelled the Raes and Ranas, 
and independent [Hindu] tribes®, of that country, to pay 
him tribute. On several occasions he plundered the ter¬ 
ritory of Bhati-ghor ®, and extorted tribute. 

In the year 642 H., when he proceeded to Lakhanawati, 
his behaviour towards Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n, and 
to what point it reached, has been previously recorded in 
this Section*; and, whilst Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Kha n 

* No mention of this expedition occurs in the account of her reign. 

* Here the word referred to in note 1 , page 705, is used evidently 

as the plural of u-'j- The meaning is apparent. 

* Bhati-Ghora, or Bhath-Ghorah—the tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Banaras, in the centre of which Kalinjar is situated. 

* See pages 664—667. His death occurred on the 29th of SJ^wwal, 644 h. 
There is an inscription respecting him in the Bihar Museum, dated in the first 
month of this year, which has been published in the Bengal Asiatic yburnal 
for 1871. That inscription tends to show that he considered himself inde- 
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was at the capital, he came, unattended, to Manisli*, and 
removed his femily, and the whole of his effects, from 
Awadh to Lakhanawati. For a period of two years he 
continued, in rebellion *, at Lakhanawati, and afterwards 
died, on the same night in which Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
took his departure from the world ; and, as the daughter^ 
of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i^Yughan-tat. was his wife, 
she duly performed her obligation [to him], and took his 
corpse to Awadh from Lakhanawati, and there he was 
buried. The Almighty’s mercy be upon him 1 


IX. MALIK HINDO khan. MU^AYYID-UD-DIN, MIIITAK-I- 
mubarak.ul-khazIn-us^sultAn!. 

Hindu Kh an. Mihtar *-i-Mubarak, was, by origin, of 
Mahir*. When he first came into the august Sultan’s 
service, the Sultan [I-yabtimish] purchased him of Fakhr- 
ud-Din, the Safahani. Hindu Kh an was a man of exceed- 
ing good disposition, and of exemplary conduct, of sincere 
piety, and, in the Sultan’s service, had attained great inti¬ 
macy with him, and had reached a position of the most 


pendent, unless, as is often the case, and as repeatedly shown in this work, 
his subordinate has given him titles after his own fancy. This inscription is 
also given in Blochmann’s "Contributions," page 37, with a translation. 
There is an error in the last however, the words Tughril-us-SuItani do not 
mean Tughril, the Royal, but Tughril, the Suljan’s [I-yal-timish’s] slave—the 
Sul{ani Tughril—a term applied to the following Malik and to several of the 
great Maliks herein mentioned. See also note *, to page 41 of the same paper. 

* This name is doubtful. In the most reliable copies it is as above, 

but in others and u-JU The Calcutta printed text has —Tabas. 

• Some copies of the text have s —organization and conduct of 

troops—but it is evidently a mistake for —lebcllion—from the facts 

of the matter, as the inscription previously referred to shows. It was the 
stormy period preceding the reign of Sultan Na?tr-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 
See the latter part of ’Ala-ud Din, Mas’ud Stjah’s reign, pages 667—669. 
Some modem copies have happiness, felicity, &c. 

t In the printed text, the word farzatul—CnSXA or daughter of—has been left 
out, so it may be imagined what a sentence it makes. 

• The word Mihtar signifies greater, and a lord, the head or chief of a 
tribe, &c. It is here probably used as a title. 

* If he was originally from Mihir or Mihir, which is probably intended for 
the place of that name in the Sagar and Narbadah territories, in Lat. 24° 16', 
Long. 80“ 49'—for I know of no place of such name in Turkistan—Hindu 
Khan was probably a converted Hindu. This seems to show that there was a 
brisk trade carried on in Hindu as well as Turkish slaves. 
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perfect confidence. Throughout the whole reign of Sultan 
I-val-timish—from the beginning to the close—and the 
reign of Sultan Ra^iyyat likewise, he was honoured and 
esteemed, had held the office of Treasurer, and had done 
good services. All Sultan 1 -yal-timish’s slaves who attained 
offices in the state) and positions of greatness, were objects 
of his regard and affection ; and they all looked upon him 
as a kind and loving father. 

When Hindu Kh an first came into the Sultan’s service, 
he became Yuz-ban [Keeper of the hunting leopards], and, 
subsequently, he was made Torch-bearer; and, whilst hold¬ 
ing that office, within the limits of the territory of Baran, 
at the time when the Sultan [I-yal-timish] was feudatory 
of Baran [before he succeeded to the throne], in the reign 
of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, during a raid 
against one of the independent tribes of Hindu infidels, 
Hindu Kha n Mihtar-i-Mubarak, with the spike of his torch, 
unhorsed a Hindu and sent the man to Hell. The Sultan 
[afterwards] made him hisTa^t-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, in 
that capacity, he served for a considerable time. 

When the affairs of the kingdom came under the admi¬ 
nistration of the Shamsi dynasty, the Mihtar-I-Mubarak 
became Treasurer to Sultan I-yal-timish. but he did not 
ever give up the office of Tasht-dar up to the end of the 
Sultan’s lifetime, and used, as heretofore, to perform the 
duties of personal Ewer=^bearer. When the august Sul^n 
encamped before the preserved fortress of Gwaliyflr, and 
took that place, this servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that expedition, for a period of 
seven months, in accordance with commands, was in the 
habit of delivering a discourse, twice in each week, at the 
entrance of the royal pavilion; and, throughout the 
month of Ramadan, and on the loth of Zi-Hijjah, and loth 
of Mu^^arram, the author used to perform the service 
daily'. After the fortress was taken possession of, as the 
just claims of his priestly duties had been established, the 
administration of all matters of law and feligion of that 
fortress was entrusted to the author, and this installation 
took place in the year 630 H.* This is mentioned because, 

* See pege 619. There our author mahes a different statement. 

* This appears to have been our authorls first Appointment under the 
government of Dibit, at least the first one he mentions. 

3 B 
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at the time of investing the author with the direction of 
law affairs, that Mihtar of Mihtars, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, 
Hindu Kh an himself, was present in the royal treasury, 
and treated him with such kindness and encouragement 
that this servant of the state was much beholden to him 
for such honour on his part. Almighty God reward him, 
and have mercy on him ! 

When the Shamsi reign came to a termination, in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the territory and fortress of 
P chch ah was entrusted to Malik Hindu Kh an’s charge; 
and, when the throne passed to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, he returned from that province to the 
Court, and the territory of Jalandhar [JalhandarJ was con¬ 
ferred upon him, and there also he died. 


X. MALIK I KH TIYAR.UD.DiN. KARA-KASH » KHAN-I- 

AET.KiN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Kara-Kash Khan-i-Aet-kin 
was from Karah- Khi ta. and was a man of exceeding 
amiable disposition, magnanimous, pure in mind, and 
adorned with all manliness and valour, and was one of the 
ancient slaves of the Sultan [I-yal-timish]. 

When the august Sultan first purchased him, he made 
him his personal Cup-bearer, and, after he had served in 
that capacity for a considerable time, he acquired the fief 
of Barihun and Darangawan [Daran-ga-on .^]*. Some years 
subsequently, he became the Superintendent of the Kh alisah 
[crown province] of Tabarhindah ; and, after that, also 
during the reign of the august Sultan, Multan became his 
fief, after Malik Kabir Kh an * [Izz-ud-Din, Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah], and his title then became Kara-Kash Kha n. 

On the expiration of the Shamsi reign, Sultan Raziyyat 

• Also written yJ-J \Jf —](^ara-Ku 5 h. 

* Some writers give the pronounciation of this word Aytkin, instead of 
Aet-kfn, but the last, I think, is the most correct. See page 318. Under the 
reign he is styled Malik-al> Kabir—the Great Malik. 

* 1 fail to recognize these places satisfactorily. One may be meant for 
Dharam*ga-on, a very common name. The words are written — cijsi/i — 

—curb*— »"<* 

• See page 725. 
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took Lohor from Malik Kablr Khan-i-Ayaz. dnd made 
over to him, in lieu thereof, the hef of Multan, as has been 
previously narrated What befell Malik Kara-Kash at 
Lohor, and his evacuation of that city, during the inroad of 
the iniidel Mughals and their appearance before Lohor, 
will be recorded in the account of the Lohor disaster *. He 
[then] had the territory of Bhianah conferred upon him, 
and he continued in that part some time. When the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, came, and the 
Maliks revolted, Malik Kara-Kash Kh an, with Malik Yuz- 
Bak [Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Tughril Kh an], came to the capital 
and attached themselves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram 
Shah. As Mihtar-i-Mubarak [Fakhr-ud-Din. Mubarak 
Shah, the Farrash], Farrukhi. conspired against the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs, he influenced Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, against Malik Kara-Kash and Malik Yuz- 
Bak, and the Sultan imprisoned both of them *, 

After the city of Dihli was taken, and the throne passed 
to Suljjan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. Malik Kara-Kash 
Khan, became Amir-i-Hajib, and, shortly afterwards, on 
Friday, the 25th of the month of JamSdi-ul-Awwal, 640 H,, 
Bhianah became his fief*. After some time Karah was 
assigned to him ; and, from thence, in company with Malik 
Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran. with troops, he marched towards 
Lakhanawati, and returned from thence along with Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan*. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired beauty and 
adornment from the auspicious dignity of the Sultan of the 
Universe, Nagir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 
the year 644 H., Malik Kara-Kash Kh an was killed within 
the limits of Kaj-ah®. The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him ! 

r At pages 644 and 727. 

* In the account of the Mugh^ irruption in the next Section. See also 
page 655. 

* See pages 659 and 761. 

* This must mean that he was restored to that fief again, because, just 
before, it is stated that he was made feudatory of Bhianah after the evacuation 
of lAhor, and that, from Bhianah, he marched to support Sultan Mu’izz>ud- 
Din, Bahram Shah. 

» See page 741. 

^ No particulars of this affair occur anywhere throughout this work. 


3 B 2 
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XI. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, ALTONIAH, OF TABAR- 

HINDAH. 

Malik I 2 shtiyar-ud-Dtn, Altuntah of Tabarhindah, was 
a great Malik, of vast boldness and gallantry, manliness 
and energy, lion-heartedness and magnanimity ; and the 
whole of the Maliks of that time were unanimous as to his 
manliness and valour. At the time of the imprisonment of 
Sultan Raziyyat—on whom be peace!—he had fought 
encounters with the forces of the disaffected Maliks, in con¬ 
junction with Sultan Raziyyat, and had displayed great 
heroism *. 

When the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased 
him, he gave him the Sharab-dari [office—the care of the 
liquors]*. After some time, as the Sultan had remarked 
proofs of manliness depicted upon his brow, he gave him 
the office of Sar Chatar-dar [Head of the state canopy- 
bearers] ; and, when the Shams! rule came to its termina¬ 
tion, during the reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat, the fief of Baran 
was conferred upon Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Subsequently, 
Tabarhindah * was given to him ; and, at the time when 
the hearts of the Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the 
slaves of the Shams! dynasty, became changed towards 
Sultan Raziyyat, on account of the favour Jamal-ud-D!n, 
Ya-lfut, the Abyssinian, had found with her, the Am!r-i- 
Hajib, Malik Ikhtiyar - ud-Dtn-i - Aet - kin, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altuntah, of Tabarhindah, were connected 
by a firm compact of unanimity and friendship, and bonds 
of intimacy; and, by virtue of this fabric of union, Malik 
Aet-k!n, secretly, gave intimation of this change to the 
latter. Malik I]cljtiyar-ud-D!n, Altuniah, in the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, began openly to rebel, and withdrew his head 
from the yoke of obedience to that Sultan. 

Sultan Raziyyat, in the month of Ahaf moved from the 

* The ambitious and rebellioua conduct of himself and his collea^e in 
sedition was the cause of her downfall, as is stated under. 

* Not necessarily intoxicating. 

* This was a IChd lisah district, as mentioned at page 746. 

^ AhSr, from the Sanskrit——the third solar month of the HindGs— 
June—July. The Muhammadans, as early as this, it seems, had begun to use 
the n a mfs of the HindG m o ntha . Under her reign it is said to have been the 
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capital towards Tabarhindah with the [contingents] com¬ 
prising the centre * [division] of her forces, as has been 
related [under her reign]; and, when Sultan Raziyyat was 
seized and imprisoned, and the Maliks and Amirs returned 
to the capital again *, and the throne of sovereignty came 
to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram St^ah. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 
Altuniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Raziyyat, who 
was in duress [under his charge in the fort of Tabarhindah], 
and, by reason of that union, began to evince contumacy *. 
When Malik IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin [Altuniah’s con¬ 
federate], was assassinated, and Malik Badr-ud-Din-i- 
Sunkar, the Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Dfn, Altuniah, brought forth Sultan Raziyyat from the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, assembled forces, and marched 
towards the capital. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
however, they retired unsuccessful. Sultan Raziyyat was 
taken prisoner within the limits of Kaithal ; and Malik 
IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, was taken in the Man§ur-pur * 
district, and was martyred by Hindus on Tuesday, the 25th 
of Rabi*-ul-Akhir, 638 II.* The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon him! 

XII. MALIK IKHTTYAR-UD-DIN. AET-KIN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, was a Karah- Kh ita- 1 . a 
well-favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and of hand¬ 
some countenance, dignity, wisdom, and sagacity. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him from 
Amir I-bak, Sanna-i *, and he had served the Sultan long in 

9th of Ramadan 637 H. —May, 1239, a.d. It was a great object with the 
rebels to make Sultan Raziyyat move in the hot season. 

• See note page 634. 

• They lost no time, for on the 28th of the same month they set up Mu’izi- 
ttd-Din, Bahrain Shah. 

* Contumacy towards the usurper of her throne. See under Ra^iyyat’s 
reign, page 645, and 647. His confederates in sedition against Raziyyat had 
now been removed from the scene and their ambitious designs frustrated, and 
therefore Altuniah thought it to his advantage to espouse her cause. 

* West of Dihli, and north-west of Kaithal, Lat. 30° 2l', Long. 76° 5'. 

• These events are related differently under Rafiyyai’s reign, wliich see. 

* In some copies Nisawi—native of Nisa, and, in the list of Maliks at 
the beginning of the Na?irt reign, page 673, there is a Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
1 -bak-i-Balka Kh an, styled, Saitd-T, but not the person heie referred to He 
may have been the son of the above. 
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every office and degree, and become deserving of royal 
kindness and digpiities of greatness. In the beginning of 
the Sultan’s reign, he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the 
J 3 n-dars]*, and, after some time, as proofs of merit were 
conspicuous upon his brow, Man^ur-pur was given to him in 
fief. Some time after, Kujah * and Nandanah were en¬ 
trusted to his charge, and, on that frontier, he performed 
distinguished services. When the period of sovereignty 
devolved upon Sultiui Raziyyat, she summoned him t6 the 
Court, and assigned him the fief of Buda’un. After some 
farther period, he attained the dignity of Amtr-i-Hajib, and 
performed approved services before the throne; but, on 
account of the favour which Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kut, the 
Abyssinian, had acquired, the whole of the Maliks and 
Amtrs, Turks, Cljuris, and Tajiks ^ were withdrawing from 
their attendance on the Court of Sultan Raziyyat, and 
were afflicted in heart, particularly Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 
Aet-ktn *, the Amir-i-Hajib, as has been recorded in the 
account of Sultan Ra?iyyat. For this reason, Jamal-ud- 
Din, Ya-kut, was martyred, and the throne passed to 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahrani Shah *. 

On the day of rendering fealty at the Kushk [the 

* In some copies, Sar-i-Jamadar [Sar-i.Jamah-dar 1 ] or Head of the 
Wardrobe, and, in one good copy, Shart-badar. 

* This place is generally mentioned in connexion with Banian and the 

Earlugh Turks. The word might be spelt with g' —Gujidi. The majority of 
copies and the oldest have but one has jf" and a second The 

^ likewise may be intended for ^ See list of victories, page 627. 

f At pages 304 and 333, our author says the Gh uris are Tajiks, or Tiztks 
—i. e. descendants of Arabs born in ’Ajam—but here he evidently applies the 
term as it originally means, and Gh uris to natives of Gh Sr only. The com- 
inlers of “ Pathdn ” dynasties may see that such a term as theirs never occurs 
in any Muhammadan History. Tajiks are not Scythians, I beg leave to say. 

* The “ affliction ” that appears to have troubled him was-ambition and 
sedition, as may be gathered from the statement in the account of Malik 
Altunfah, just related, and a little farther on. 

* The modem copies of the text have an additional sentence and a verse 
here, but it is evidently an interpolation: they are as follows:—"As 
sovereignty turned its face from Sultan Raziyyat, on this account, a wag gives 
thcw lines :— 

‘ Sovereignty from her robe’s skirt turned away. 

When it perceived black dust on the hem thereof. ’ ” 

Our author, who was resident at her Court, does not attempt to make us believe 
that Snltin Raziyyat was guilty of any criminal familiarity with the Abyssinian, 
although more modem writers do insinuate it, but, I believe, without reason. 
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inflicted several wounds on the Kh wajah. Muhazzab>ud< 
Dtn, the Waztr, but he got away from them, wounded as 
he was, and made his escape. 

XIII. MALIK BADR-UD-DiN, SUN?:AR*-I-ROmI. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, was a Rumi [of Rum— 
Rumiltah] by origin, and some of the trustworthy have 
related after this manner, that he was the son of a Musal- 
man and had fallen into slavery ; but he was a man of 
exceedingly good disposition, with comeliness and dignity, 
of admirable morality, humble, and endowed with kindness 
and laudable qualities for winning men. 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased him, he 
became Tasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, after he had per¬ 
formed that office for some time, he became Bahlah-dar 
[Bearer of the Privy Purse]. Subsequently, he became 
^ahnah ^ [Superintendent] of the Zarrad Kh anah of 
Buda’un*; and, after some farther time, he rose to be 
Na-ib Amir-i-Akljur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and 
served the Sultan in every capacity, and did approved ser¬ 
vices. After he became Amir-i-Akhur, he used never to 
be absent from the gate of the royal stable for a moment 
save through unavoidable necessity ; and, whether on the 
move or stationary, he used to be always present in 
attendance at the threshold of sovereignty. Whilst the 
fortress of Gwaliyur was being invested, he was pleased to 
show such goodness and countenance towards the writer of 
these words, and to treat him with such honour and respect, 
that the impression of such benevolence will never be 
effaced from his heart. May the Almighty have mercy 
on him 1 

When the sovereignty passed to Sultan Raziyyat, the 
fief of Buda’un was given him ; and, in the year 638 H. *, 
at the time that Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, was 

* SunVu, in the Rum! [Turkish] dialect, is said to signify a black-eyed 
falcon, which lives to a great age, and to have the same meaning as Shunghar 
or Shunkar. 

r See note *, page 732. 

* Whilst I-yal*timisb held that hef before he came to the throne. The 
ofhce was the same as that of Sar-i-Jan-dar. ee note page 603. 

* On the 8th of Muharram, 638 h 
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assassinated, in the reign of Sul^Sn Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah, the latter summoned Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sun^ar, 
from Buda’un, and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i- 
JHajib. When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln, Altunlah, of Tabar- 
hindah, along with Sultan Raziyyat, resolved to march 
upon the capital, and they arrived in the vicinity of Dihli, 
in the quelling of that sedition, Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sun|^ar, 
performed excellent services ; but, after a short time, dis¬ 
agreement arose between him and the Kh wajah. Muhazzab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, through a trifling cause which it be- 
hoveth not to mention. This irritation continued to 
increase, and, on this account, the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud- 
Din incited the Sultan against him, and the Sultan’s con¬ 
fidence in Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, departed, and his 
faith in the Sultan likewise ceased. He [Badr-ud-Din 
Sunkar] convoked the great men of the capital, for the pur¬ 
pose [of discussing] a change in the government, at the 
mansion of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, Musawi, on Monday, the 
14th * of the nionth of Safar, 639 H. The Khwajah. 
Muhazzab-ud-Din, gave intimation to the Sul£an of this 
circumstance, and the Sul|an mounted, and called upon 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to give up his intentions*. 
He joined the Sultan ; and, on that same day, he was sent 
off [on his way] to Buda’un. 

After some time, the decree of destiny having gone forth, 
it brought him back to the capital again, without having 
received orders to return, and he came to the city of Dihli, 
and alighted at the dwelling of Malik Kujtb-ud-Din 
[Husain, son of ’All, the Ghuri]—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy!—thinking that perhaps, under his pro¬ 
tection, he might obtain mercy. A mandate was issued 
from the sovereign’s Court so that they seized him, and he 
was cast into prison. He continued in imprisonment and 
confinement for some time, and, in the end, on the night of 

• This is the “ upright officer ” in Ei-LIOT, referred to in note •, page 641. 

’ Some copies here, as well as under the reign, disagree about this date. 

Some have the loth, and some, the 17th, but two of the best copies have here, 
as well as previously, the 14th of $afar. 

* The particulars of this affair have been already given under the reign, 
pages 65a and 653. Here likewise is additional proof, were any required, to 
show who the parties were, and who betrayed Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar. 
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Wednesday, the 14th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal 
639 H., he attained martyrdom*. The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him! 


XIV. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-ipUf-LU?. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik-luk, was a thorough 
man, and his native country was Kh ifchak. He was a 
person of vast energy, manliness, sagacity, stateliness, 
gallantry, and valour, and in all endowments he had 
reached the acme. He was of great rectitude and con¬ 
tinence, and no intoxicating drink was ever allowed to 
come near him. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the Kh wajah. Jamal-ud-Din-i-Nadiman ; and, in the 
beginning of the Sultan’s reign, he became Jama-dar 
[Keeper of the Wardrobe]; and, after some time, he 
became Shahnah * [Superintendent] of the Stable, and in 
every department he performed distinguished services for 
the Sultan. 

When the Shams! reign came to a termination, and the 
throne devolved on Sultan Raziyyat, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Kik-luk, became feudatory of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of a body of troops to¬ 
wards the fortress of Gwaliyur, and in Sha’ban> 635 H., the 
writer of these words, the servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in company with Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar- 
i-Kik-luk. came out of the fortress of Gwaliyur ^ and pro¬ 
ceeded, and presented himself at the Court of Sultan 
Ra?iyyat. On the road Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, showed 

* See note •, page 654. 

* There must have been some reason why he returned to the capital—pro¬ 
bably to sue for pardon in person—and our author could, evidently, have said 
more, had he chosen to do so. Malik Kulb-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of ’All, the 
Gbu rt. is the same venerable chief as mentioned, at pages 658 and 661. He 
was one of the greatest of I-yal-timish’s Maliks, and his name is entered in 
the list of them at the end of his reign. He too was made away with, in some 
mysteriotis manner, during the reig^ of that paragon of, perfection, according 
to our author, Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 653 H. The events, which 
induced him to seek an asylum in Hind, will be found in the account of the 
Mu ghal irruption in the next Section. 

* See note *, page 732. 

7 See page 643, and note 
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such goodness towards the author as cannot be expressed. 
At the time of removing from Gwaliyur he carried two 
chests of books, the private property of this servant, upon 
one of his own camels, and brought them to Maha’un, and, 
upon other occasions, had treated the author with manifold 
kindness—May the Almighty make him be acceptable, and 
have mercy upon him ! 

On his reaching the capital again, Malik Taj-ud-Din,San- 
jar, became feudatory of the district of Sursuti ; and, when 
the throne of sovereignty came to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Sh^. he performed abundant services. On the termina¬ 
tion of the Mu’izzi reign, and the throne passing to ’Ala-ud- 
Dln, Mas’ud Shah, he became feudatory of Buda’un'; and, 
in the year 640 H., he overthrew the independent [Hindu] 
tribes * of Kathehr of Buda’un, and performed many ex¬ 
ploits against the infidels, and founded Jami’ Masjids in 
several places, and established pulpits for the Kh atibs *. 
He assembled a numerous body of forces—8000 horse and 
foot, besides pdyiks with horses ®—and his determination 
was to lead a force towards Kalinjar and Mahobah, and 
reduce that tract of country to subjection. A certain 
party [however] began to be envious of the number of his 
following, the quantity and efficiency of his war material, 
the greatness of his power, the awe in which he was held, 
and his intrepidity in leading troops. The deceitful 
promptings of the spirit of devilry moved them, so that they 
prepared some poison placed in a betel leaf and adminis¬ 
tered it to him, and disease of the bowels supervened, and, 
from that disorder, in a few days, he joined th.e Almighty’s 
mercy. May the Most High God accept, in behalf of that 
amiable Malik, in repayment of the many debts of grati¬ 
tude he owed him, the prayers of this frail one ! 

One among those debts of gratitude due to him is this. 
In the year 640 H., when the author resolved upon leaving 

■ In the oldest copy of the text the name of this city and district is always 
written — Budaqun—the middle n is nasal, and this is the correct mode of 

writing the word. 

* There seem to have been numbers of the Mew tribe in that part in those 
days. 

' The preacher who pronounces the Shutbah already explained. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here—mounted payiks is a novel term 
I think—considering that the word means foot-man. 
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the capital city of Dihli, on a journey to Lakha^wati *, and 
sent off his family and dependents, in advance, towards 
Buda’un, that Malik of excellent disposition assigned a 
stipend for his family and children, and treated them with 
all sorts of honour and reverence. Five months after¬ 
wards, when the author, following after his family, reached 
Buda’un, Malik TaJ-ud-Din, Sanjar, beetowed upon him so 
many gifts, and treated him with such honour as cannot 
be contained within the area of writing. He was pleased 
to assign the author a fief with a residence at Buda’un, 
together with ample benefits and favours ; but, as destiny, 
and the means of livelihood, was attracting him to the 
country of Lakhanawati, and the decree of fate was carry¬ 
ing him, the writer proceeded thither. May Almighty God 
accept in his favour the kindness [towards the author] of 
that Malik of good disposition I 


XV. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJaR-I-KURET KHAN ♦. 

Malik Kuret Khan was a Turk of Khifchak. of great 
manhood and courage, energy and wisdom, and among 
warriors, for warlike accomplishments, he was the peerless 
in all the ranks of the army of Islam ; and, in horsemanship 
and skill in arms, he had no equal. For example, he would 
have two horses under saddle, one of which he would ride, 
and the other he would lead after him, and thus used to 
dash on, and, whilst the horses were galloping, he would 
leap from this horse to that with agility, would return to 
this first one again, so that, during a gallop, he used several 
times to mount two horses. In archery he was so skilful 
that no enemy in battle, and no animal in the chase used 
to escape his arrow. He never used to take along with 
him into any ^ikar-gah [chase] either leopard, hawk, or 
sporting dog: he brought down all with his own arrow; 
and in every fastness in which he imagined there would be 
game he would be in advance of the whole of his retinue. 

* Onr author was evidently unable to remain at Dihli, in safety, after the 
attack made upon him by the Shwajah Muhasjab-ud-Dm’s creatures, and 
hence resolved to retire for a time. See under the reign of ’ Ala-ud- Dtn, Mas’ud 
Sl^h, pages 659 to 66a. 

* This is the only Malik among twenty-hvc who was not a slave. 
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He was the Shahnah [Superintendent] of rivers * and vessels; 
and this author had a great regard and affection for him. 
May Almighty God immerse him in forgiveness! When 
the Turks of the [late] Sultan [I-yal-timish] first rose 
against the Khw ajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
640 H., the ring-leader of the party in that outbreak was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Kh an; and a slave of 
the Khw aiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, Mihtar Jatta [by name], 
a Farrash [carpet-spreader, &c.], wounded the Malik on 
the face with a sword in such manner that the mark of it 
ever after remained *. 

After the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was put to death, 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kuret Kha n became Shahnah [Superinten¬ 
dent] of the elephants, and, after that, was made Sar-i- 
Jan-dar [Head of the Jan-dars]. Subsequently, he was 
made feudatory of Buda’Qn, and, some time after that again, 
obtained the fief of Awadh. In that part he undertook 
many holy expeditions against infidels, achieved numerous 
gallant exploits, and reduced several powerful independent 
[Hindu] tribes. From Awadh he proceeded into Bihar 
and plundered that territoiy. Suddenly, when before the 
preserved city of Bihar, an arrow struck him in a mortal 
place, and he attained martyrdom ^ The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him! 

XVI. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, BAT KHAN-I-I-BAK, THE KHITA.I. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Kh an-i-I -bak. the Kh ita-i. was a 

* The word used is —ocean, sea, great river, which last meaning must 
be intended here, as the Dihlt kings had no more to do with the sea and sea¬ 
going vessels than Sher Shah the Afghan had, who is said, by a modem 
translator, to have “built great ships to convey Pilgrims to Makkah,”by land, 
possibly. 

* It was when the *' upright officer ”—the Shtrajah, met with his deserts 
In the plain of the Rant's hava%, or reservoir. 

r From this it is apparent that, after the fall of the Ehslj dynasty, and the 
death of I-yal-timish, Bihar could not have remained in MusalmSn hands. 
We hear of the fief of Karah, Manik-pur, Awadh, and Lakhapawatt, but never 
of Bihlr, which must have been recovered by the Hindus in the same way as 
Kalinjar, Mahobah, and other places which, previously, our author says, were 
conquered, and as mentioned in the lists of victories of some of the Sulpms. 
The particulars respecting this chiePs death before BihSr, which would have 
been so interesting to us, our author either considered not worth mentioning, 
or has purposely suppressed. 
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person of very excellent qualities, gentle, hunlble, and of 
exemplary piety, and, in skill and warlike accomplishments, 
had become a master, and for manliness and sagacity was 
famed. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him in the 
beginning of his reign, and he became Sar Jama-dar [Head 
Keeper of the Wardrobe]. Subsequently, in the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became Sar-i-Jan^dar 
[Head ofthe Jan-dars] ", and Kuhram and Samanah became 
his fief. Afterwards he obtained the fief of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of [a body of] forces for 
the purpose of taking possession of the territory of O chch ah 
and Multan*. During that expedition, one of his sons, who, 
at the very outset of his youth, had become a proficient in 
manliness and skill, together with his horse, was drowned 
in the river Sind. 

Some time after his return from thence, during the reign 
of the Sultan of Suljtans, Nagir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, 
Mahmud Shah. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khita-t. 
became Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and, in 
the service of the Sublime Court, performed distinguished 
services *. 

He served* for a considerable time during the Sultan’s 
reign, and during the expedition to Santur he suddenly 
sustained a fall from his horse and was killed *. The mercy 
and pardon of the Almighty be upon him ! 

• See the printed text: the editors are sotely puziled here. 

• This expedition is not referred to under the reign, but pirobably has refer¬ 
ence, in some way, to the advance of the Dihli forces to the Biah, the Murals 
having appeared before O chcha h mentioned at piage 667. Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
I-bak, was probably sent to O chch ah to take charge of it after the death of 
Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr, son of Malik 'Ikz-ud-Dtii, Kabtr El^n-i-Ap^, 
mentioned at pjage 727. 

There are two other persons named Saif-ud-Din, i-bak, an account of one 
of whom has been given at page 729, and the other is Ulugh Ehan’s brother, 
an account of whom will be found farther on. 

* See page 699. He appears to have become Wakil-i-Dar, when ’Im2d-ud- 
Din-i-Rayh^ was disgraced, from what is stated in the account of Ulugh 
Shan farther on, in which the events of this period are much more detailed 
than under the different reigns. 

* On Sunday, the 6th of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., the 12th year of SultZn 

NS$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud reigiu 
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XVII. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-TEZ KHAN. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, is a Karakhi [of 
Kara]*] *, and is exceedingly impetuous, manly, sagacious, 
and intelligent, and is endowed with many excellent quali¬ 
ties, and numberless worthy habits. He is famed for his 
valour and military talents, and distinguished for his amiable 
disposition. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him ; and, 
in the reign of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he 
became Amir-i-Akhur. Subsequently, in the reign .of 
Sulj^n Napir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, he was made Na-ib 
Amlr-i-Hajib^ [Deputy Lord Chamberlain] and Jhanjhanab 
was made his fief; and, when the Kha n-i-Mu*azzam. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, in felicity, proceeded towards Nag-awr, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Kh an, who was particularly 
devoted to his interest and friendship, received charge of 
the fief of Kasmandi * and Mandianah, of the country bf 
Hiiidustan, and there he continued some time. When the 
IQian-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam, again joined the 
Court, Malik Tez Khan again returned to the capital, and 
Baran was made his fief, and there he remained a consider¬ 
able time. 

In the year 654 H., he became Wakil-i-Dar [Represen¬ 
tative in Dar-bar] to the sovereign of Islam, and obtained 
the fiefof Buda’un. Since Malik Kutlugh Kh an * remained 
in Awadh [as feudatory], contrary to the commands of the 
Sublime Court, and, with the forces of Hindustan advanced 

* Karkh is the name of a village near Baghdad, but the name of this place 
is pronounced KaraUl, vnth the difference of a vowel point. It is the name of 
a place [(ownship] in Mawar-un-Nahr. 

* In Rajab, 647 h., .shortly after the marriage of Ulugh Khan ’s daughter to 
the Suljan. 

* A district in Awadh, a few miles N.W. of Lakhnau, also written 
Kasmandhi in some copies of the text. 

* Who married Sul^Sn Na;ir.ud-Dfn’s mother, and who appears to have 
held the fief in conjunction with her husband. These matters are related in 
quite a different way under the reign of Na;ir-ud.Din, page 703, There our 
author says that Malik Bak-Tamur, the Ruknf [i. e. of Sultan Rukn-ud-Dfn, 
FfrOz Shah’s, reign] was sent from the capital to expel l^utlugh Kh an from 
Awadh, and that Bak-Tamur was defeated and slain ; and that, upon this,- 
the Sult&n had to take the field with Ulugh KhSn. See also in the account of 
Ulugh Khan farther on, where these events are again differently related. 
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towards Buda’un, Malik Tez Kh an, at the head of a body 
of troops, was nominated, along with Malik Bak-tam-i-Aor 
Kha n, to march from the capital for the purpose of repelling 
the troops of Hindustan, When the two armies met within 
the limits of Sihra-mu ^ Malik Tez Khan was under the 
necessity of retiring, and he returned to the capital again. 
The fief of Awadh was now given to him, and he proceeded 
into that part, and brought that territory under his control; 
and gave the independent communities of infidels of 
Hindustan a thorough chastisement, and extorted tribute 
from them. 

Malik Tez Kh an returned to the sublime presence in 
conformity with orders, and, at all times, kept the neck of 
service within the yoke of obedience; and, in the year in 
which this history was written, namely the year 658 H., he 
returned to the capital in conformity with the sublime 
command, and by the counsel of the Kha n-i-Mu’azzam. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. at the head of the [contingents 
forming the] centre [division] of the forces, and those at 
the capital*, marched towards the Koh-payah of Mewat, and 
performed distinguished services, and returned again to the 
presence of the Court, the asylum of the universe. 

On a second occasion ®, in attendance at the illustrious 
stirrup of the Kh an-i-Mu’azzam. Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. he 
again proceeded to the Koh-payah of Mewat on an expe¬ 
dition and holy war against the JfIndus, and displayed 
great gallantry and activity. On his return to the capital, 
he was distinguished by being presented with ample 
honours ; and he returned again towards [his fief of] 
Awadh. May the Almighty God preserve and continue 
the servants of the Nagiri dynasty in power and dominion. 
Amin! 

r A place west'of the Ghograh river, in Lat. 28® 19', Long. 80® 24', the 
Sera-Mow of the Indian Atlas. 

• The available troops at the capital probably. The kalb —or centre con¬ 
tingents forming it—has been explained in a previous note. See also the latter 
part of the year 657 H., under Na^ir-ud-Din’s reign, page 714. 

• Our author ends his history, under Na;ir-ud-Dtn’s reign, with the force 

leaving upon this expedition, on the 13th of $afar, 658 H., and the events of 
the following day. lliese operations, on this occasion, were against the Mew 
or MewrS. See page 715, and in the account of Ulugh farther on, 

where these events are related in a totally different manner. 
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XVIII. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, YOZ-BAK-I-TUGHRIL 

KHAN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Yuz-Rak-i-Tughril Kha n, was a 
native of Kh ifchak. and the slave of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din, I-val-timish ; and during the 
investment of the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur he was Na- 
ib Ch ashni-gir [Deputy Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen], 
When Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, came to the 
throne, the office of Amir i-Majlis [Lord of the Council] 
was entrusted to Malik Yuz-Bak, and he was confirmed 
therein. Subsequently, the Shahnagt [Supcrintfendency] 
of the elephants was assigned to him ; and, during this 
reign, he became especially distinguished by the Sultan’s 
intimacy and favour. 

When the Turkish slaves of the Sultan broke out into 
rebellion in the plain of Tara’in \ and a number of grandees, 
such asTaj-ul-Mulk, Muhammad [Mahmud .^], the Secretary, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain .^] -i-Ash'art. Karim-ud-Din- 
i-Zahid [the Recluse], and Nizam-ud-Din, the Shafurkani. 
were put to death, one of the ringleaders of the faction 
was Malik Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Kh an. ^ 

When the throne came to Sultan Raziyyat, he was made 
Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stable], and on Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s, ascending the throne, and when, 
subsequently, a party of the Turkish Maliks and Amirs 
invested the city of Dihli*, Malik Yuz-Bak, along with 
Malik Kara-Kash. came into the city and attached them¬ 
selves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah’s party on 
Tuesday, the last day of the month of Sha’ban, 639 H., 
and, upon several occasions, rendered approved service. 
Mihtar-i-Mubarak Shah. Farrukhi. who had acquired entire 
power over the Sultan, and had caused the Turkish Maliks 
and Amirs to be expelled from the capital, instigated the 
Sultan in such manner that he seized Malik Yuz-Bak and 


* The scene of Rae Pithora’s victory over the forces of SulUin Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Mutiammad-i-Sam, and of his own total overthrow in the following 
year—the present TalSwaft. 

* See under the reign at page 635. 

* See the account of Malik Kara-K^sll Kh an, page 747. 

* See under the reign, pages 658 and 659. 

3 C 
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Malik Kara-Kash. and they were imprisoned* on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 9th of the month of Ramadan, 639 H. When 
the city was tajcen, on Tuesday, the 8th of the month of 
21 -lKa’dah, Malik Yuz-Bak was liberated*. 

When Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, ascended the 
throne, Tabarhindah was entrusted to his charge, and, 
subsequently, Lohor was made his fief. There he con¬ 
tinued some time, when a feud arose between him and 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mu^iammad of Bindar^, and, subse¬ 
quently, he began to rebel against the Court, for rashness 
and imperiousness were implanted in his nature and con¬ 
stitution, until Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam. unexpectedly, 
brought him to the Court, and he was made much of. 
Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam likewise made a representation for 
the royal consideration so that Malik Yuz-Bak was distin¬ 
guished by the Sultan’s favour, and his disobedient conduct 
was pardoned. Subsequently, for some time, Kinnauj was 
his fief, when he again began to act in a contumacious 
manner, and Malik Kujtb-ud-Din, Husain [son of ’Alt, the 
Ghurt], on whom be peace!—was despatched from the 
capital, at the head of a body of troops, against him. He 
reduced Malik Yuz-Bak to duty and obedience, and brought 
him back to the sublime Court again ®. 

After some time had passed, Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. When he again returned to the capital, the 
territory of Lakhanawati was made over to him *. After he 
went to that part, and brought that country under his 
jurisdiction, hostility arose between him and the Rae of 
Jaj-nagar. The leader of the forces of Jaj-nagar was a 

* See page 747. 

* Malik yara-yash was liberated at the same time. 

r The same person, no doubt, who is styled Cha-ush. or Pursuivant, in the 
list of 1-val-timish’s Maliks at page 626. 

* There is nothing of all this referred to either under the reign of Sul{an 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. Sultan Na;ir>ud-Din, or in the account of Ulugh 
TCh an. 

* This also is not mentioned under the two last reign-s. Stewart, in his 
‘•History of Bengal,” page 65, states that “ Ikhtyar Addeen Toghril 
Khan, Mulk \mulk signifies a country] Yuzbek," succeeded “ Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt,” who died in 651 h., as governor of Bengal, but, as he makes 
a mistake of only twtttty years respecting the death of Saif-ud-Oin, 1-bak-i- 
Yughan-Tat, it may be imagined what dependence can be placed upon the 
statements in that work. 
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person, by name, Saban-tar [Sawan-tara ?] **, the son-in- 
law of the Rae, who, during the time of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Tughril-i-Tughan-Khan. had advanced to the bank of 
the river * of Lakhanawati, and, having shown the greatest 
audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
[of the city] of Lakhanawati®. In Malik Tughril Khan- 
i-Yuz-Bak’s time, judging from the past, he [the Jaj-nagar 
leader] manifested great boldness, and fought, and was 
defeated. Again, another time, Malik Tughril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak fought an engagement with the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
and again came out victorious. 

On a third occasion*, Malik Yuz-Bak sustained a slight 
reverse, and a white elephant, than which there was no 
other more valuable in that part, and which was ruttish, got 
out of his hands in the field of battle, and fell into the 
hands of the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

The following year, however, Malik Yuz-Bak asked 
assistance from the Court of Dihli, and, then, marched an 
army from Lakhaijawati into the territory of Omurdan, 
and, unexpectedly, reached the Rae’s capital, which city 
[town] they style Omurdan*. The Rae of that place 
retired before Malik Yuz-Bak, and the whole of the Rae’s 
family, dependents, and followers, and his wealth, and 
elephants, fell into the hands of the Musalman forces. 

On his return to Lakhanawati, Malik Yuz-Bak began to 
act contumaciously towards the Court, and assumed three 
canopies of state, red, black, and white. He then marched 
an army from Lakhanawati towards Awadh, and entered 
the city of Awadh ; and directed that the Kh utbah should 

'* Evidently the Sanskrit— —brave, heroic, an’d—or —nature, 

bottom. 

A branch of the Ganges is probably, meant here, as it is styled in the 
original, the Ab-i-Lakhanawad. 

* See page 740. 

* Compare Stewart, [page 65], who states that Tughril Khl n-i-Yuz-Bak. 
“invaded the dominions of that prince”—the Rae of Jaj-nagar, and “was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and lost all his elephants; among which was a white one, 
esteemed a great curiosity.” 

* This evidently refers to the capital of Jaj-nagar, and not a different terri¬ 
tory—Sylhet—as Stewart makes it out. 

In the oldest copies the word is ^ above, but in others Armur- 

dan or Urmardan, and —Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See note *, page 
5S7, para. 8. 

3 C 2 
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be read for him, and styled himself Sultan Mughis-ud-Din. 
After a couple of weeks, one among the Turkish Amirs, 
belonging to the troops of the sovereign which were 
[located] in the vicinity of [the territory of] Awadli, 
unawares, pushed forward into Awadh [giving out] that the 
Sultan’s troops were at hand. Malik Yuz-Bak, discomliteil, 
embarked on board a vessel and returned to Lakhanawati 
again. 

This rebellious act on the part of Malik Yuz-Bak, the 
whole of the people of the realm of Hindustan—both 
clergy and laity, Musalmans and Hindus®—condemned, 
that he should have become a traitor to his sovereign, :ind 
displayed such ho.stility and sedition. Undoubtedly the evil 
consequences attending such conduct befell him, and he fell 
from foundation and root. After he returned from Awadh 
to Lakhanawati, he determined upon marching into 
Kamrud, and transported an army across the river 
Beg-mati*. As the Uae of Kamrud had not the power to 
resist him, he retired precipitately some whither. Malik 
Yuz-Bak took the city of Kamrud and possessed himself of 
countle.ss wealth and treasure, to such extent, that the 
amount and weight thereof cannot be contained within the 
area of record. 

The author, at the time he was sojourning at Lakhan¬ 
awati, had heard from travellers whose statements are to 
be relied upon, that from the reign of Gushtasib ', Shfih of 
’Ajam, who had invaded Chin, and had come towards 
Hindustan by that route [by way of Kamrud], twelve 
hundred hoards of treasure, all sealed, which were [there 
deposited], and any portion of which wealth and treasures 
not one of the Raes had availed himself of, the whole fell 
into the hands of the Musalman troops. The reading of 
the Kh utbah. and Friday religious service'were instituted 


* This remark wouUl seem to show that the Hindus were actually begun to 
be thought something of, or that even infidels reprobated such conduct. 

® Also wiittcn Ucg-hati and Bak-mati, as in the account of Muhammad, sou 
of Bakht-yar, and is the same river. The old capital of Kaimud was Komatu- 
pur on the west bank of the Darlah river, and the mention of it and the Beg- 
mati here lends to elucidate what I have before stated respecting the route taken 
by Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, referred to at page 561. See also notes * 
and * in the same page. 

' fiarshasib. as at page 561, in some copies. 
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in Kamrud, and sigpns of the people of Islam appeared 
there. But of what avail was all this, when the whole, 
from phrjensy, he gave to the winds ? for the wise have said 
that, “ the seeking to perform overmuch work hath never 
turned out fortunate for the seeker.” Distich : — 

“ Wealth is best which will be falling and rising : 

Wealth will be quick in springing up.” 

After Kamrud was taken [possession of], so they related, 
.several times the Rae sent confidential persons [to Malik 
Yuz-Bak], saying : “Thou hast subdued this territory, and 
no Malik of the Musalman people ever before obtained such 
success. Now do thou return, and replace me upon the 
throne, and I will send to thee tribute every year so many 
bags of gold, and so many elephants, and I will continue 
the Kh utbah unchanged, and the Musalman stamped coin 
as established 

Malik Yuz-Bak did not become willing to agree to this 
in any way; and the Rae gave command that all his train, 
and the peasantry, should go to Malik Yuz-Bak, and get 
him to pledge his right hand [for their safety], and buy up 
all the grain procurable in [the city and country of.^] Kam¬ 
rud, at whatever price he might require, so that the Musal¬ 
man troops might have no provisions left. They did so 
accordingly, and bought up from them all the produce that 
was obtainable at a heavy rate. 

Depending on the cultivated state and flourishing con¬ 
dition of the country, Malik Yuz-Bak did not lay up any 
stores of grain ; and, when the time of the spring harvest 
came round, the Rae, with the whole of his subjects, rose, 
and opened the water dykes all around, and brought Malik 
Yuz-Bak and the troops of Islam to a state of helplessness, 
in such wise, that they were near perishing through destitu¬ 
tion. They now took counsel together, and came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to retreat, otherwise they 
would die of starvation. 

* Out of this passage Stewart [History of Bengal, page 66] makes the 
following, which is rather a free translation, certainly— “ Jl/tt/i [Malik pro¬ 
bably : Mulk means country^ Yuzbek ordered a mos<juc to be built ; aii<{, 
after the accustomary prayers and thanksgiving, for the success of the Mohani- 
ined.rn arms, had been read, he tvas froclaimed Sovereign of the United Kingdoms 
of Bengal and Kamroop ”! 
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They accordingly set out from Kamrud with the intention 
of proceeding towards Lakhanawati. The route through 
the plain [country] was flooded with water, and occupied 
by the Hindus. The Musalmans obtained a guide to 
bring them out of that country by conducting them to¬ 
wards the skirt of the mountains. After they had pro¬ 
ceeded some few stages, they got entangled among passes 
and defiles, and narrow roads, and both their front and rear 
was seized by the Hindus. In a narrow place a fight took 
place in front of the leading rank between two elephants ; 
the force fell into confusion, the Hindus came upon them 
from every side, and Musalman and Hindu mingled pell 
mell together. Suddenly an arrow struck Malik Yuz-Bak, 
who was mounted on an elephant, in the breast, and he fell, 
and was made prisoner; and all his children, family, and 
dependents, and the whole of his force, were made captive. 

When they carried Malik Yuz-Bak before the Rae, he 
made a request that they would bring his son to him ; and, 
when they brought his son to him, he placed his face to the 
face of his son, and yielded his soul to God*. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! 


XIX. MALIK TAj-UD-DiN, ARSALAN KHAN, SANJAR-I- CH AST. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Kh an, was an impetuous and 
warlike man, and had attained the acme of capacity and 
intrepidity. The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had pur¬ 
chased him from Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr, the Habash 
[Abyssinian]. Il^tiyar-ul-Mulk had brought him from 
'Adan *; and some have narrated on this wise, that he was 
one among the sons of the Khw arazmi Amirs, in the 
territory of Sham [Syria], and Mi$r [Egypt] *, and had been 
carried away captive from those parts and sold to Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr. 

When the Sultan first purchased him, he became Jamah- 
dar * [Keeper of the Wardrobe], and in that office he served 

• See pages 769 to 776, farther on, where our author makes a totally different 
statement from this, and also in the account of Ulugh Khsn farther on. 

’ Anglicized, Aden. 

• See page 230. 

• Some copies have Sha$ah-dar, instead of Jimah-d£r. 
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the Sultan some time. When the period of the Shams! 
sovereignty terminated, and the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din, Firuz Shah, also came to its conclusion, he became 
Chashnt-gtr [Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen] in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat. After some time, he obtained 
the fief of Balaram ■*. 

During his own lifetime, the august * Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] conferred upon him, in marriage, a daughter of 
Malik [Sultan] Baha-ud-Din, Tug[hril, of Bhianah *, which 
territory and adjacent parts were, in the beginning of the 
Musalman rule, rendered flourishing and cultivated by him. 
By this connexion, in the reign of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud ^ah—May his sovereignty continue !—Bhianah 
was made Arsalan IQian’s fief. Some years subsequent to 
this, the dignity of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar- 
bar] was entrusted to him. Subsequently, when the pre¬ 
served city of Tabarhindah was recovered from the 
dependents of Sher Khan [Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar], it was made over to his 
charge, in the month of After that, 

when by the sublime order of the Court, the Kh an-i-Mu*- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, had departed, and gone to 
Nag-awr*, and proposed to return again to the service of 
the Court, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar attached himself to his 
service and accompanied him *. When they arrived at the 
capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar received honour at the 
Court, the asylum of the universe, and returned again to 
Tabarhindah*. 

* In Awadh. In some copies Balaram or Balram. 

® Nearly every copy of the text here, the Calcutta Text included, has the 
words —august martyr, but it is a blunder of course. 

• It does not appear how 1 -yal-timish became possessed of the right to dis¬ 
pose of another man’s daughter ; and we must suppose that, after Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril’s death, his family, in some way, came under Kutb-ud-Diii, 
i-bak’s authority, and from him to l-yal-timiSh. Sec the account of Jughril, 
page 544 . 

' See page 695. 

■ This occurred some time after Ulugh Khan had been banished from the 
[lourt, and directed to proceed to Hansi. See in the account of Ulugh Kh an 
arther on. 

• Joined in the outbreak against ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in the middle of 
he year 652 H. 

* This must have been early in 653 H.—in Muharram probably—.as Ulugh 
iyiim, having recovered power again, returned to Dihll, in company with the 
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Malik Sher Kha n, having come back again from Turkis- 
tan, determined upon [re-]possessing himself of Tabar- 
hindah. He brought a large number of cavalry and 
infantry from the side of Lohor along with him against 
Tabarhindah, and, at night, appeared before the walls of 
the fortress. Sher Kh an’s troops dispersed themselves 
In the town, and about the fortress ; and when, in the 
morning, the world became illumined with the sun’s light, 
Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar. with his sons and principal retainers, 
attacked him As his cavalry had become dispersed, Sher 
Khan was under the necessity of retiring. When Sher 
Kh an, subsequently to this affair, came to the sublime 
Court, in conformity with the royal command, Arsalan 
Kha n-i-Sanjar likewise presented himself there*. 

He continued to sojourn at the capital for some time, 
after wJiich Awadh was entrusted to his charge. On several 
occasions, Kutlugh Kh an *, with those Amirs who had con¬ 
federated themselves with him, began to harass the borders 
of Awadh and Karah. Arsalan Khan averted this annoy¬ 
ance : he led a body of troops against them, and compelled 
that faction to disperse. After that, a slight change in his 
mind, antagonistic to the Court, became manifest ; and the 
sublime standards moved towards Awadh * and Karah for 
the purpose of suppressing his designs. When the sublime 
standards cast their shadow upon that country, Arsalan 
Kh ah-i-Sanjar retired before the [contingents forming the] 
centre division of the royal forces, and he despatched con¬ 
fidential persons, and sought safety for himself, under the 

Sultan, on the 9th ot Zi-^jLijjah, 652 h. See also the account of Sher Shan 
farther on. 

- See page 793. Sher Kh an’s fief of Tabarhindah was restored to him, to¬ 
gether with others he had previously held. The year is not mentioned, but, 
from the occurrence of other events, it appears to liave been early in 653 H. 

* The second hu-sband of the Suljau’s mother. The fief of Awadh was 
assigned to them, our author says, on the 6th of Muharram, 653 H. See 
page 701, and note *. The statements there and in the account of Ulugh 
2han, farther on, differ greatly from this. 

^ In one of the oldest copies of the text,'and a more modem one, “ Awadh 
and the Koh-payah.” The reason for this movement is very differently stated 
in the account of Ulugh Rh an. Arsalan ^lan is said there to liave delayed 
joining the Sultan’s army concentrated before Dihll, on the invasion of Sind 
by the Mughals at the end of 655 II., and ^lutlugh Khan—there styled 
Khan, Mas’nd-i-Jani—had done the same, and, conseiiuently, they were in a 
slate of a]<preheiision. 
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ipulation that, when the Sultan’s troops returned [to the 
ipital], he, Arsalan Kh an, along with Kutlugh Kh an .son 
r [the late] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant, should present them- 
;lves there. Their supplication was graciously complied 
ith ; and, when the royal army returned again to the 
bode of sovereignty and illustrious scat of government, 
)ihl!, after some time, Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar again 
ttached himself to the sublime Court, and was distin- 
uished by ample honour and deference. 

After he had remained in attendance at the Court for 
3me time, in the year 657 II., the city of Karah “ was 
ssigned to him as a fief, and, in the beginning of that same 
ear, he led an army from Karah with the intention of 
illaging the country of Malwah and Kalinjar. After he 
ad advanced some stages, he turned aside and marched 
Dwards the territory of Lakbanawati. At this time, the 
:udatory of Lakhanawati [Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i- 
Tuz-Baki] had proceeded towards the country of Bang and 
2ft the city of Lakhanawati empty [of troops]. Arsalan 
Chan-i-Saniar had not unfolded this secret to a single 
lerson among his Amirs and Maliks, his sons and slaves, 
hat he was entertaining the intention of marching against 
^akhanawati, and he had neither permission nor orders 
rom the sublime Court for this undertaking. When he 
cached the frontier of that country, a number of his sons, 
^mirs, and slaves, discovered that which he had resolved 
1 his mind, and they refused to follow him. As, however, 
here was no means of returning, out of necessity, they 
ccompanied him. 

When Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar arrived before the gate of 
he city of Lakhanawati, the inhabitants thereof took 
efuge within the walls [and defended themselves]. 
Vnnalists have stated on this wise, that, for a space of three 
lays, they fought, and, at the end of that time, Arsalan 
Chan-i-Saniar took the city, and* gave orders to sack it. 
riie property, cattle, and Musalman captives that fell into 

® This second Kullucrh Kh an cannot be correct, and does not refer to the 
ultan’s step-father. The person here referred to, as staled in the previous 
ote, is, in some places, styled ICulij and Kulicb Kh an. See also the List at 
a(^e 673, and pajje 712, where he is styled Jalal-ud-l)in, Mas’ful. 

s See followinji note, para, third. This is not mentioned in the account of 
Jasir-ud-Din, Mahnitid Shah’s rciyn. 
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the hands of his followers was veiy great; and, for a period 
of three days, that plunder, sack, and rapine was kept up. 
When that tumult had been allayed, and he had taken 
possession of the city, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Baki, who was the feudatory of Lakhanawatt, at the place 
he then was in, became acquainted with this misfortune. 
He returned from thence, and between him and Arsalan 
Kh an-i-Saniar an engagement took place. 

From the sublime Court an order granting the investi¬ 
ture of the governmentof Lakhanawati had been [previously] 
issued to Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki after that 
he had despatched, to the presence of the sublime Court, 
two elephants, valuable property, and precious things to a 
large amount. 

Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar thus gained the upper hand, and 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din*, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, became a captive, 
and it is so stated that he was martyred ®. This much, 

r Stewart appears to have used the I.O.L. MS., No. 1952, of our author’s 
work, for his History of Bengal as well as another mentioned subsequently ; 
and, when I mention that, on the margin of that MS., which is quite correct, 
he has written, in pencil, that “this person”—from his being also named 
Balbati , I suppose—“is The Vizier " it is not surprising that the History of 
Bengal, in that place, contains so many absurd errors. 

■ One of the oldest and best copies has 'Ala-ud-Din, Balban, here, but in 
other places agrees with the above. 

• Very great'discrepancy occurs here, and in other places in this work, with 
respect to the history of Lakhanawad, which is the more to be regretted 
because our author is the sole authority, as a contemporary writer, for the 
events of this early period. This discrepancy is occasione<l chiefly from the 
loose manner in which he records important events, which may have appeared 
to him of minor consequence, and from the fact of his ment oning them in 
different places, with, very often, considerable difference in the details. 
Another cause of confusion is his omission of dates, and, as his history is 
brought to conc'usion in 658 h., just six years of the reign of Suljan Na^ir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah, is a perfect blank in the history of Muhammadan India 
which no other writer has supplied. 

Since I wrote note* to page 617, some further facts have been gleaned 
about the previous obscure period in the history of Lakhapawati, viz. from 
the putting to death or butchery of Sultan QhiyRS-ud-Din, ’Iwaf, the Kh.t lj. 
by the eldest son of Sultan I-yal-timigh—Na^ir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah [the 
first of that name]—who invaded his territory from Awadh whilst he was absent 
on an expedition into Bang and Kamrud, and had left the ca; ital, the city of 
Lakhanawatt, denuded of troops, aud the appointment, as feudatory, but of 
which the date is not pven, of Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, l-bak-i-Yughan-Tat 
[Malik, No. V.], who died there in 631 H. 

I must, therefore, go back a little, in order to make the facts stand out a 
little more clearly; but, first, 1 must refer to Mr. Blochmann’s "Contributes 
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that the author was aware of, as to the state of affairs in 

to the Geography and ITislory of Bengal," as there are some errors and dis¬ 
crepancies therein which require to l>e noticed and corrected. 

At page 37 of Part I., he says the Muliammadan period of the history of 
Bengal may be “conveniently divided into five parts. I. The ‘Initial period,’ 
or reigtis of the governors of I.akTinauti appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtydr Khiiji [i.e. Uthtiyar-ud- 
Dtn, Muliammad, son of Bakht-yar-ud-DIn, Mahmud, the Khalj] A.D. 1203 
to 1338 A.D.” 

In Part III. of his " Contributions f page 134 [See also Appendix D, 
page xxiv.], he criticizes my statement respecting the year of the conquest of 
Bengal by the Khalj chief, and says it was conquered in 594 n., or a.d. 1198, 
whilst A.D. 1203, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, is equivalent to 60011. 
—a difference of only six years ! He also calls these rulers “govemoi-s,” and 
says they were “appointed by the Dihli sovereigns,” but this is erroneous. 
The Khalj rulers, from the “ conquest ” to the acknowleilgment of 1-yal- 
timish’s suzerainty by Sultan G£iyas-ud-Din, Twa?, in 622 H., were entirely 
independent of the Dihli rulers with the single exception of the mad-man, 'Ali- 
i-Mardan. 

Mr. Blochmann also commences his ‘Initial period’ [Part I., page 38] with 
“Tughril” in 613 H., but ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, was the third 
feudatory of Lakhanawatt after the downfall of the i^ialj sovereigns. Mr. 
Blochmann’s List [condensed] is as follows :— 

“ Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak'hnautI in 631 H. 

“Tughril, 631 H., to 5th Zi Qa’dah, 642 H. 

“Qamarud-din Timur [?] [See page 742, note •] Khdn, governor from Sth 
Zi Qa’dah, 642, to 29th ShawwAl, 644. 

“ Ikhtiydruddin Yiizbak Tughril Khdii, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughi?uddin. Perishes in Kamriip. No dates are given. 

“Jalaluddin Mas’iid, Malik Jdni Khiiji [!] Khan becomes governor, i8th Zi 
Qa’dah 656.” 

[Mr. Blochmann eschews i^afats, and criticizes my use of them as J<«-Persian. 
By not using an ijafat here, as is meant in the original, he turns Jal.al-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud, into his father, Malik Jani, who was killed in 634 H., and at page 206 
of the Calcutta Printed Text, what Mr. Thomas styles the impossible name 
of Khiiji Kh an is not given, but ^—which is an error in the "official text," 
“officially imperfect” I suppose is meant—for ^—Kniicll. He is also 
styled —Kutlugb, in some copies, but Malik ’Ala-ud-DIn, Jani, who is 

styled, at page 626 of this Translation [Calcutta Text, page 187, with 
for Shah-zadah of Turkistan, was his father.] 

“’Izzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked by 
Tajuddin Arsalan Klian Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured or 
killed by ’Izzuddin. Tabq. p. 267 [in a foot-note]—Hence Tajuddin Arsalin 
Khan should not be put among the gorvernors of Bengal." 

[He must be put among the Sultans then, for he ruled some years. The 
“official text” here kills the wrong man. It was ’Izz-ud-DIn, Balban-i-Yuzi 
Baki, who was made captive by Ansalan Khan-i-.Sanjar, and “ some say was 
put to ritoth.” The certainty of this is proved from the fact that Tatar Khan, 
who now follows in Mr. Blochmann’s list, was Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son.] 

“ Muhammad Arsalin Tatar Khan, son of Arsal.an Khan Sanjar. He had 
been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the throne 
[ 664 ]. Baranl, p. W. After a few years he was succeeded by— 
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that country, and of the events which happened in those 
parts, is here recorded. May Almighty God have mercy 

‘fTughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultin Mughi;- 
uddin. His fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given.” 

See also note at page 589 of this translation. 

In Part II. of hi.s "Contrihiitions" Mr. ISlochmann varies the latter part of 
the above list; and, after “ Muhammad Avsalan Tatar Khan,” we have two 
additional names, “ Sher Klmn,” “Amin Khan,” and then [H.], 

Amin Kh an’s A’dib; but, as I do not propose, at present, to go into matters 
relating to the successor of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. I will here 
return to the Kh alj dyn.xsty, with the object of giving a brief consecutive account 
of those rulers and the feudatories who succeeded them, from the time that 
Sultan Qliiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of I- 
yal-timish. 

This event haiipened about the middle of 622 II., and the coins of Sultan 
Gljiyas-ud-Din.’liraf [See Tho.m.vs : “ Initial Coinage of llengal,” 
li. A. Sar., vol. vi., 1873, pages 352—357], prove that he was an independent 
sovereign up to that period, .and used the title of K.asim-i-Amir-ul-Mfiminin, 
which was peculiar to the Shansab.anis of Flrfu-koh, and never assumed by 
Iheir niainlnk successors; but he did not necessarily share his property" with 
the Khalifah. For the origin of the title see note ®, page 315, and pages 368 
and 389. 

Mr. Thomas also gives, in the same paper, coins of Sultan I-yal-timish as 
early as 614 H. and 616 ll.—eight and six years before Ghiyag-ud-Dtii, ’Iwaf, 
had to acknowledge a superior, and these coins arc attributed by him to the 
Bengal mints. I am not aware how this conclusion has been arrived at, for I- 
yal-timish had certainly not been acknowledged by the ruler of Lakhanawati 
at that time. I think the issue of these coins may be well accounted for, from 
a passage in our author [see pages 590—591], which may not have received 
such attention as it ought to have received, namely, that I-yal-limish, “on 
several occasions, sent forces from Dihli towards Lakhanawati, possessed him¬ 
self of Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein but our author, unfor¬ 
tunately, mentions nothing definite until 622 H., when Gh ivas-ud-Din. 'Iwa^, 
was reduced. 

We may therefore conclude that the coins bearing I-yal-timish’s name and 
titles, attributed to the Bengal mints, were struck in Bihar on the occasions 
mentioned by our author in the passage above rcferied to, and before he had 
obtained any decided advantage over the Kh alj Sultan. 

However, having compelled Sul{an Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa;, about the 
middle of 622 H., to acknowledge him as suzerain and to coin the money in 
his name [page 593], I-yal-timigh left Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant [who is called 
’Izz-ud-Din, Jani, at page 594], Siah-zadah of Turkistaii [see List, page 626] 
in charge of Bihar; but I-yal-timigh had no sooner withdrawn than .Sultan 
Gh ivas-ud-Din. ’Iwa;, marched into Bihar, compelled Malik Jant to fly into 
Avvadh, and took possession of that territory again. I should imagine the 
coins bearing the high-sounding titles given by Thomas, at page 357 of the 
same paper, must have been issued at that time—622 H. or 623 ll.—but he 
reads the date 620. This, however, is not very material to the present 
subject. 

With this fact before him, it seems inexplicable to me why Mr. Thomas 
calls him “this self-made king,” and that ** Altamsh” [I'-yal-limisll] “con- 
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on that great Khan, and long preserve the Sultan of Sul- 


ceded the tanly justice of decreeing, that, in virtue of his good works, Ghiyas. 
ud-din ’Awz [Twa? ?] should, in his grm'e, he endmaed with that coveted title 
of SnlUin, which had been denied to him while living.” Who denied it to 
him? Minhaj-ud-Din, even .at page 163 of the Caleutta “Official Text,” does 
not say so. What he <lid say will be found literally rendered at page 587 of 
this Translation. Sultan Gjjiyas-ud-l)in, ’In.aj, was equ.illy as much entitled 
to the “ coveted title” of Sultan as his adversary, l-yal-timish, was. He had 
lx;en chosen precisely in the same way, by the chief men of the country, he 
owed no fealty whatever to Dihli or its sovereigns, was a Turk like his rival, 
^hat is more, was a free-born man, and not a manumitted slave— the slave of a 
slave—winch l-yal-timisji was, and was included among the great Maliks of 
Swltiin Mu’izz ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, master of I-yal-tnnish’s master. 

These erroneous iileas respecting the t%\o Sidtans I have felt myself bound 
to correct, according to historical facts, and our author’s statements. 

I would also remark, en fnissnnt, that Nasir-ud-l)tn, Kaba-jah, was not 
overcome by I-yal-timish until ten years .after 614 H. See page 348 of 
“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” and jrage 542 of this Tianslation, and Printed 
Text, page 144. 

At the time Malik Jani fled before the Khalj Sultan into Awadh, Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Majimud Shah, the eldest son and heir-apparent of I-yal- 
timish, "as there located, having been entrusted with the fief of Awadh in 

623 H. About two years and a half after he had been compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of the Dibit .Suljiin, as shown by his coins, Suljan 
Ghtyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, having set out on an expedition .against the infidels of 
Bang and Kamiaid [See page 594], Malik N.asir-ud-Dtn, Malimud Shah, 
incited by Malik ’Ala-ud-DIn, Jant [I-y.al-timigli was occupied elsewhere in 

624 H., but he sent reinforcements to his son, see page 611], whom the 
Khalj Sultan had expelled from Bihar, seized the opportunity—no intimation, 
of course, having been given beforehand—and invaded Lakhanawati, which 
had been left nearly empty of troops, seized the fortress of B,asan-kot, and took 
possession of the city of l,akhanawatt. Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, Twa?, on 
becoming aware of this perfidious act, flew to the rescue—with a portion only 
of his forces, from what our author states at page 595—encountered the son of 
I-yal-timish, but was defeated, aud taken captive, along with “all the Khalj 
Amirs,” and the whole of them were butchered. 

Malik Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sljjh, died, or was killed, for there is some 
mystery about it, seemingly, some time in the month of Rabi’-us-Sani pro¬ 
bably, since the news reached Dihli in the following month, or it may have 
happened in that same month. How or where he died our author, ‘ ‘ the sole 
authority for this period,” does not say, but he repeatedly styles him “the 
martyred Malik ” [See note ', page 630]. Firisitah’s assertion that he died 
at Lakhanaw.afi is like a good many of his assertions, without any proof what¬ 
ever, and his own invention probably. 

Immediately after the death of Qhiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaf, it appears, another 
Kha lj chief succeeded in acquiring power, but how, is not clear, and, I fear, 
can never be thoroughly made so. He is styled, by our author, at page 617, 
Balka Malik-i-IJusam-ud-Din, ’Iwaf—that is to say, the son of Husam, &c., 
the if Mat standing hrjon (?/'[See Appendix D.j, which is sufficiently proved, 
I imagine, from the fact that he ions not at all likely to have been called by the 
precise title of his predecessor—Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaf—as well; at page 626, 
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tans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, in sovereignty and 
prosperity! 

in the List of I-yal>timish's Maliks, Daulat Shah-i-Balka. son [the ifafat 
understood] of Husam-ud-Dln, 'Iwaf, Malik of Lakhanawati, thus showing 
beyond a doubt that he had been acknowle<lged by I-yal-timiaii as dependent 
ruler, otherwise why put him in the List of Maliks? [See Thomas, “ Initial 
Coihage," page 366]; in two copies of the text, I-ran Shah-i-Balka ; in one, his 
title is Abu-l-Ma’ali, and by others he is styled Najir-ud-Din-i-’Iwaf [See i>ages 
617—618]; in the Calcutta “Official Text,” at page 177, Malik Gazlak Kh an 
Daulat Shah. Kh aljt. with tivo names jumbled into one ; and, the next page, 
I-ran Shah. Balka, Kh alji. Balka is not peculiar to the Ghaznawi rulers : it 
is a purely Turkish name. There is another Balka—Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i- 
Balka Kh an —in the List of Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s Maliks at page 
673, and, from what is said in the account of Malik Kashii Kha n [No. XXIV.], 
there were many Kh alj Amirs in the time of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

From the coin given by Thomas [“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” page 367], 
his titles and name—plate, fig. 9—are Abu-l-Ma’ali [Thomas, himself, as men¬ 
tioned at page 367, was in doubt about being correct, and thought 

it ended in —i-Daulat Shah. Mau-dud [and there is nothing in the 
titular name of Suljan GJj'yas-ud-Din, who, before he came to the throne was 
entitled Husam-ud-Din-i-’Iwa?, to show that his name was not Mau-dfid], and, 
although he acknowledges the suzerainty of I-yal-timish, and styles him 
Sultan-ul-A’;am, he calls himself Shahan-Shah. and also inserts on his coin 
the name of the Khalifah, and, doubtless, had received a patent conveying the 
titles from Baghdad. The date on this coin, the only one that has come to 
light, I believe, is j ai/i* ,*—< which may be either 627 or 

629 H. , the stubborn ft— occurring again. It is not to be wondered at that 
“the coin does not give him the name Husamuddin Husam-ud-Din wa.s his 
title before he assumed that of Qljiyas-ud-Din, which he did—not at all 
an unusual thing—with the title of Sultan. 

In 628 H., I-yal-timish had to move against this Ehalj Suljan, who, doubt¬ 
less, was getting too powerfui to piease the Dihli sovereign, and he was 
overthrown, and “secured,” as our author remarks, much in the same way, 
probabiy, as Taj-ud-Din, I-yai-duz, was—in the grave. With him the Khalj 
dynasty finally terminated. 

I-yal-timish now conferred the ‘ ‘t/trone of l.akhanawati ” upon Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Jani—the Shah-zadah of Turkistan—but he was shortly after deposed, 
and then governors, or more correctly feudatories, were appointed from Dihli, 
and the first of them was Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, as he is 
styled at page 729, which see. 

It will be noticed from the above that Mr. Blochmann has fallen into con¬ 
siderable error [See “ Remarks on Mr. Thomas’s readings,” in the "Proceed¬ 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengalf No. x., December, 1872], in assuming 
that “Daulat shah seems to be the Malik ’Alauddin J.-ini mentioned in the 
TabaqAt i Ni9iri (Bibl. Ind. Edition), pp. 174, 178)-” Oui author very 
distinctly shows that they were two totally different persons. 

In the same way, I cannot agree with him that “The royal titles assumed 
by the early Bengal Governors were customary in those days," but, on the con¬ 
trary, such titles were never assumed unless the feudatory rebelled as in 
the cUe of Malik [No. XVIII.] Ikitiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Jughril Khan, 
who assumed the title of Sultan [see page 764]. Malik Tughril-i- Tughan Khan 
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XX. MALIK TZZ-UD-DiN, BALBAN-I-KASBLO KHAN-US- 
SULTANI SHAMSL 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, is a native of Kh ifchakj and 

had been specially honoured by his sovereign [See note *, page 641], hence he 
records it in the Bihar inscription, in which the words “ '1 ughril-us-iW/a«r,” 
with yd-i-nisbat, merely show, as in Mu’izzf, ^ujbi, Shamst. &c., that he 
was a slave of the reigning dynasty, as shown at page 736. 

Under the events of the 13th year of Sultan Nafir-ud-Din, Ma^imud Shah’s 
reign, it is stated that, on the i8lh of 2 i-^sa’dah—the last month—656 H. , the 
kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon Malik Jai.al-ud-Din, Mas’Od 
ShAH. son of the late Malik 'Ala-ud-Dm, Jani—the same, who, in the List of 
Maliks at the end of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yahtimisll’s reign, is called 
“ Prince of Turkistan,” and who was made ruler of Lakhanawati at the close 
of the Kha lj dynasty, as already related, and subsequently held Labor, 
rebelled, and was slain in 634. See page 640. Afterwards, in the account of 
the r4th year of Na?ir-ud-Din, Ma^imud Shah’s reign, it is mentioned that, on 
the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akllir, 657 h., two elephants, treasure, 
&c., reached the capital from Lakhanawati, but who the sender was is not 
mentioned. 

In his account of Ulugh Khan,farther on,our author states that ArsalanHian- 
i.Sanjar—the subject of the above notice—and ^jLiiTLUcyt [l^fULiCH] Kh Ah. 
Mas’ud.i-J ANi, i. e. son of [’Ala-ud-Din], Jani, on the advance of Ulugh Khan 
against them with the Sultan’s forces, and as referred to in note *, page 768, 
having agreed to present themselves at Court, did so on the 27th of Shawwal 
—the tefitA month—656 H. Two months after this, which would be the 
twelfth month of that year, the state of Lakhanawati was conferred upon 
^CUTLUOH [Kulifih] Khan —as he is styled—and the districts of the Koh-pdyah 
upon Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar. 

A few lines under, it is stated, that, on the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., 
only the sixth month after Lakhanawati is said to have been conferred on 
Ijlutlugh [^Culich] Kh an, two elephants, treasure, and other valuables, reached 
Dihli from Lakhanawati—some time must be allowed for Kutlugh fKulich] 
Kh an, so called, to have reached that part from Dihli, and some time also for 
the elephants, &c., to have arrived from thence—and that the sender of these 
things was not lEutlugh [K“licll] Kh an, but Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban- 
I-VOz-BakI ; not Vuz-Bak [Yuz-Baki refers to a dependent or slave, in the 
same manner as the terms, ICutbi, Sljamsi, and the like]; and, that, through 
Ulugh Khan’s exertions and good offices, the investiture of Lakhanawati 
•was conferred upon him, and that an honorary robe and other honours were 
despatched for him, stated above also, in this notice of Arsalan Kha n-i. 
Sanjar. 

From these statements of our author, it would appear, that ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Yuz-Bakl, would not allow Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud-i-Jani—otherwise 
IgCutlugh [Iti^ulich] Shan— if he ever •went there, tb assume authority, or that he 
had died suddenly, and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had assumed the government. Had 
the word been Yiiz-Sak, and not Yuz-Baki, we might safely assume that he was 
Tughril Shan-i-Yuz-Bak’s, otherwise Sultan Mughis-ud-Din’s, son, and the 
same that had been made prisoner with his father in the disastrous retreat from 
Kamrud [just related at page 766], and named successor by him. This assump- 
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a man impetuous and gallant, of good disposition, and the 
votar>' of ’Ulama, upright and good men, and recluses. 

tion, too, would have cxiilained what appears strange above, namely, that the 
first mention of ’Izz-nd-l)In, Yuz llaUi, is that he was absent on an expedition, 
in Bang, when Aisalau Kh an-i-Sanjar took advantage of ii: to invade his fief, 
slew him, and took possession of the territory. 

'I'his also shows what a state the Dihli kingdom must have been in for one 
feudatory to make war upon another, put him to death, and seize his fief and 
hold it with perfect imimnity. 

Our author himself is tnuerlain of the upshot of the circumstances ; and it 
must also be remembered that these events must have happened about the time 
our author closes his history so abruptly, and leaves all the rest of the events of 
Na^ir-ud-Din’s reign a perfect blank ; and, from the time he closed his history, 
no other writer, that we know of—or, at least, that is available—continued the 
hi.sloi'yof the Ddili sovereigns, until ninety-/h’eyears when Ziya-ud-I)In, 

Baraiii, finished his work, which, however, only took up the events from the 
accession of Sultan Gh iy.is-iid-Din. Halban, and still left the events of six years 
—from 658 u. to 664 H. — blank as before. 

Very little is to be gathered from the Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din 
respecting the events which hapiiencd in Lakhanawati—for the work is written 
in a gossiping style, and dates arc rarely given. This much, however, is 
stated therein, that, in 662 11., on the accession of Sultan Balban [the date is 
corrected to 664 H. in a foot-note—I quote from the jirinted text], sixty-two 
elephants were despatched from l.akhanauatj to Dihli by Tatar KJjan, son of 
Arsalan Kh an. From this it must be assumed that he held the fief, but when 
or how he was appointed, or when and how he was removed, .and whether 
■Tughril, who subsequently rebelled, succeeded him or what, cannot be dis¬ 
covered therein. Mr. Blochmann [ "Contributions,” page 114, I’art II.] says 
a person named Sher Kh an succecdetl I'atar Kh an, and that another named 
Amin Kh an succeeded him, but the authority is not stated. The title of Khan, 
given to both these persons, savours much of Firishtah’s statements. 

No dependence whatever is to be jilaced on either the Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
Buda’uiit, or Fiiishtah, for the events of Sultan Balban’s reign. They all 
copy one fiom another, and the first-mentioned work closes the reign of Nasir- 
ud-Diii, Maliinfid Shah, when our author does, takes the reign of Balban from 
Ziya-iid-Diii, BaranI, and says neither more nor less, except in an abbreviated 
form, than is contained in Ziya-ud-Din’s work. 

Stewart is totally wrong in hi.s statements [History ok Bengai., pages 66 
and 67] respecting this periotl. He says " Mulk —Mulk means a country 
Kingdom , &. C .— Yuzbek” — he ineaivs Mai.ik Ikttiyar-ud-Din, Tughril Kh an-i- 
Yuz-Bak, otherwise, Sultan Miigliis-iid-Din—” died, on the occasion of h's 
being taken captive ” [as related at page 766], “ in 656' it.,” but who says so ? 
and in what work is such a statement to be found ? Our author tloes not say so ; 
and Stewart takes his account from him, for 1 have neno before me the MS. 
copies of our author’s work which Stewart used, with his writing in pencil, 
every here and there, on the margins of the pages, where /le alters the names 
and makes those written correctly totally wrong—as " Aza Addeen,” "Mulk 
Yuzbek,” &c. At this very place, in one AfS. which has ’Izz-ud-liin, he alters 
it with a pencil to fatal Addeen /Chany, and, in his History, this same name is 
thus given. This cnaViled me to discover that 1 had the identical copies he 
used, before me. 
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The august Sultan fl-yal-timi sh] purchased him of 

As I have* already shown, our author dots not give the date cf Tughril Kh an- 
i-Yuz-Bak’s death [see page 766], and there is «<?/ « 7 c'ort/ more used tlian I 
have renilered above ; yet Stewart goes on to say that Jalal Addecn Khany 
\Kka;iy, that is KhaiiT. I bupiiosc, signifying Khan-r/W/t, the office or di^nt/y 
of Shan] was sent to take possession of tlie province of I.ucknowty, “as soon 
as the deatli of Afulk YuzbA was known at Court.” There is not the least 
authority for all this, more than our author’s words above ; anti yet his state¬ 
ment respecting the elephants and treasure, and the name of'Izz-ud-Din-Ual- 
ban-i-Yuz-Jiaki, is ignored ?.ltogether or changed at the caprice of Stewart into 
“Jalal Addeen Khany ” ! 

Stewart then perpetrates a terrible blunder, in consequence of altering the 
names given by our author, in stating, that it was this Jalal Addeen Kh any who 
was killed in battle with Irsilian Khan [Arsalan Kh -an-i-Sanjar]. the Imperial 
Governor of Kurrah [Karah? J, who had been intrusted zoith the conintand 0/ 
an army to subdue the Jiaja 0/ Call/nger in Bundelcund,” &c. [see 

our author's statement, page 769], and then crowns the blunder with another still 
greater in making Taj-ud Dtn, Arsalan Kh aii-i-Saipar. whom he here styles 
“ Iza At Alnlk, Toj addeeen Jrsilan Khan Sunjir," the sender of the elephants, 
for he says [page 6S], that, in consequence of his .sending “elephants, horses, 
and other property of the murdered chief, as a bribe to the flagitious minister 
[all this is his own amplification of our author’s simple statements], the Vizier 
[Wa/ir!] of the contemptible Court of Dehly, his conduct was overlooked,” 

lie then goes on to say, under his account of “/s« Addeen,” that, “The 
Governor, Jelal Addeen, retuining soon afterwards, an engagement took place, 
in the month of yiimad [there are two months named Jamadl—the first and 
J.-imadt], 657, between the ttoo chiefs. The latter (sic) was slain in the 
contest [he is the munlered chief just before]; and the idundcr of his property 
hav ing been remitted to Dehly procured the confirmation of the usurper. He 
continued to rule Bengal for two years, and died at Lucknowty in the 
year 659.” 

Whether Stewart obtained these dates from the very modern Ria?-us-S,alatin, 
which eschews its authorities, referred to by Mr. Blochmann in his “ Contri¬ 
butions," page I, I cannot say, or whether they were taken from some such 
work as I iiave shown Firishtah’s to be, but these dates are certainly to be 
Joubteil, unles.s some authority for them is forthcoming. 

The TabaVSt-i- Akbarl says—evidently copying our author, after a fashion—in 
656 It., “ Malik Jalal-ud-Din-i-Jani ” — i. e. Jalal-ud-D!n, son of ’ Ala-ud-Dln, 
JanI—“was presented with an honorary robe, and sent to Lakhanawati,” and 
that, “ in 657 H. , he sent two elephants, Jewels, &c.” Immediately alter, it is 
stated that “ Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, KasJjlu Kh an, -who is mentioned aberue, died in 
Rajab” of that yea s Now this is a pretty hash, but if the reader will look 
at the passages under Nasir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah’s reign, and in the account 
of Ulugli Kh an, previously referred to, and compare them wdth the work in 
question, he will find that the author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari has turned ’Izz- 
ud.Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Bakt, into ’Izz-ud-DIn, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, the 
seditious feudatory of Sind, who marched upon Dihli, in concert with Kutlugh 
Kh an. Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s step-father, in 655 H., who is the 
person “ mentioned above ” immediately before in that work, and who was never 
in Bengal in his life. He, too, did not die in Rajab, 657 H., for he was living 
when our author closed his history, in 658 H. , as may be found at page 786. 

The TabaVat-i-Akbai 1, and Firishtali, both make the same great blunder 

3 D 
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a merchant, when before the fortress of Manc^a- 

throughout Na$ir.ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah’s reign of confusing ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 
Balban-i-AarAf/i Kh an, with Ulugh Khan’s brother, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i- 
Kushli Kh an- who died oh the 20th of Rajab, 657 H. In fact, because the 
name Balkan occurs, Kashlii Kh an is often mistaken, in that work, for Ulugh 
Kh^n himself. Kirightah of course, by copying from the TabaVat-i-Akbarf, 
copies all its blunders, without exception. 

From what our author states in different places in this work, it may be 
supposed, merely, that, when Malik Jalal-ud-l)in [Kuligh Kh an]. Mas’ud Shah, 
son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jaui, was ai)pointed to the government of 
Lakhanawati, in the last month of the year 656 H., there must either have been 
a vacancy, or the Court had determined to oust Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn, Tughril 
Khan-i-Vuz-Ifak. who had invaded it, and usurped the fief; and, if the former, 
it must, in all probabdity, have been caused by his death. 

If this latter supposition be correct, the ’Izz-ud-Uln, Balban-i-Vuz-Baki, 
mentioned by our author, who is evidently the same person soAo is referred to at 
page 827—Kuthigh Kh an’s [the Sultan’s father-in-law] son-in-law—who 
became Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, when’Imad ud-Din-i-Kayhan conspired against 
Ulugh Kh an, must have been confirmed in it by the Court of Dibit. 

I think he must have been a de^jendent of Tughril’s, not his son, for (his 
reason, that, when referring to a son, our author merely adds the father’s name 
to the son’s, using the ijafal for bnt [see -Appendix C], namely Mufiammad- 
i-Sam, Ma.s’ud-i-Jant, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, and the like ; but, when he refers to a 
retainer, freedman, or slave, he always adds the ya-i-nisbat, signifying relation 
or connexion, to the person’s name, as, Sul|an;, ^uibi, ghiimst, Ayw, Yuz> 
Bak/",— as previously stated. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. which quotes our author largely, as far it goes, 
throws a little more light than others on this subject [Alft, possibly, which I 
have not the means of examining just at this time, might throw more], although 
very meagre. It states that Malik, ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, ruled over Lakhanawatt 
three years, and was removed. 

Saif-ud-Dtn, T-bak-i-Yughan-Tat. succeeded, and died in 633 H. Our 
author says he died in 631 H. 

’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, succeeded him and held the govern¬ 
ment thirteen years and some months [to the end of the year 642 H. See 
page 740]. 

Ki-ran-i-Tamur Kh an succeeded and held it ten years [two years less two 
mouths. He died in 644 H. See page 741] ; and, after him, in Na$ir-ud- 
Dtn, Mafimud Shah’s reign, IkhtiyaV-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, who 
assumed the title of Sullan Mughts-ud-Din, became feudatory. 

The Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi says “this assumption of sovereignty took place 
in Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dtn. Balban’s reign, but God knorws best.” He ruled 
over Lakhanawati twenty-six years [from the death of Kt't*“**'Tamur 
twenty.-six years would bring us to Shawwal. 670 H., however], and, after 
him, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Balban, conferred Lakhanawati upon his 
youngest son, Bughra Khan. 

The Gaur MS., previously referred to [in note ’, page SS^l. also states that 
Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan reigned twenty-six years, from 653 H. to 682 H., 
and both authors make the same mistake with respect to Ki-**''‘*-T'amur 
Khan’s holding the government ten years instead of two ; but, in this matter, 
our author himself gives the date of his being ousted from Lakhapawajt as the 
la.st month of 642 11. 
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war *. At the outset [of his career] he became Cup-bearer, 
and, after he had screed the Sultan some time, he was 
made ^rab-Dar [Purveyor of Drinkables], when before 
the fortress of Gwaliyur. Subsequently, Barhamun’ [or 
•Barhanmun] was assigned to him in fief; and, after some 
time, the fief of Baran was entrusted to him. 

When the Shamsi reign came to its termination, in the 
outbreak of the Turkish Amirs in the camp of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Ftruz ^ah, at Tara’in*, he was the ring¬ 
leader. On the Rukni reign passing away, and the dis¬ 
affection of Malik Jani and Malik Kuji^ towards Sultan 
Raziyyat continuing, during the conflicts [which then took 
place,] before the gate of the city of Dihli, between the 
Turkish Amirs who were the slaves of the [late] Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, and who were present in the 
service of Sultan Raziyyat’s Court, Malik Balban fell cap¬ 
tive into the hands of the rebels.. He again obtained his 
release, and was treated with distinguished honour and 

It seems utterly impossible, in the face of Ziya-ud-Din, Baraiif’s statement 
about Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son—Tatar Shan—that Tughril Klian-i-Yuz- 
liak, othetwise Sultan Mughis-ud-Din, whb is said to have been mortally 
wounded in the retreat from Kamrud, and died there, and the Jughril, who 
also assumed the vfrj/ same title of Mughis-ud-Dfn, and was killed on the 
frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, can be one and the same person ; but such 
the works above quoted consider to be the case ; and, from the remark of Mr. 
Blochmann, in his “ Contributions" [Part I. fifth line, page 39], he seems to 
entertain the same opinion. 

Farther research may throw more light on this matter of Tughril ICba n.i. 
Vuz-Bak’s, and Arsalan ghan-i-Sanjar’s successor to the fief of Lakhanawati; 
but, at present, the matter is clouded in obscurity. 

Thomas, in his “ Pathan Kings of Dehli," gives, at page 8, a list of 
the rulefs and kings of Bengal, in which he styles Iklltiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak- 
i.Tughril Ehan, Yuzbeg, and Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Bakf, Uzbegi. and, in 
a note, says “ These contrasts in the orthography follow the Persi text of ^ 
Minhij-«r-Siraj, who seems to have designed to mark a fdifference in the pro¬ 
nunciation" I This is erroneous: the words are—e)|,y. and 
nisbat, is merely added to the last, and nothing indicates any g in the names. 

> This was in 624 H. See page 611. 

* This is one of the two places referred to at page 746, and I fail to recognize 

it. It is written, in the original, in various ways ; but the above is contained 
in the majority of the copies—and in others, according to the ratio in 
which they ore to be depended upon, [Hindun?]j,,4!ji 

and It map possibly be meant for Burhnawah, anglicized Bur- 

nawa, Lat 29° 7’, Long. 77° 29'. 

* Now A’fim-abad-i.Talawari, the scene of Rae Pithora’s victory and sub¬ 
sequent defeat. See page 635. 

* Not they only: there were several others. See page 639. 
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favour ; and, when thi reign of Sultan Raziyyat lapsed, and 
the throne of sovereignty devolved on Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Bahram Shah, he was honoured as heretofore, until 
the time when the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-D!n, the Wazir, 
caused animosity to show itself between that Sultan and 
his Turkish Amirs, as is recorded [under his reign]. 
Previous to this, the whole of the Amirs and Maliks had 
entered into a compact together to expel Suljtan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, from the throne. In the year 
640 H., the whole of them, in concert together, advanced to 
the gate of the city of Dihli ‘, and, for a period of five 
months or more, this hostility and strife went on ; and, when 
the city was taken by the Maliks [and Amirs], the ring¬ 
leader in this outbreak was Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan. 

Early in the day on which the troops of the Amirs [and 
Maliks] entered the city, Malik Balban proceeded to the 
Royal Palace, and once, by his command, a proclamation 
was circulated throughout the city [announcing his assump¬ 
tion of the sovereignty]. Immediately, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din, Aet-kin, of Kuhfam, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik- 
luk, and Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, and several other 
Amirs, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish—May he rest in peace!—and repudiated 
that proclamation*, and, in concert together, brought forth 
the sons of the late Sultan [I-yal-timi sh ], and the princes 
who were in confinement. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he took part with them, and they raised ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to the throne. He assigned the 
territory of Nag-awr, together with an elephant ^ to Malik 
Balban, and he proceeded thither. 

After some time had passed, when an army of the 
infidels of Chin [Mughals] appeared before the fortress of 
Ochohcih, and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, marched 
from the capital with the troops of Islam towards the river 
Biah to repel them, Malik Balban came from Nag-awr with 
a body of troops [and joined the Sultan’s army], and that 

* Sec under the reign, pages 658-662. 

* See pages 660 and 661 and note *. 

1 This was accounted a great honour in these days, as may be seen from 
what is stated at page 650, note *. 
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momentous affair terminated successfully. When the army 
of infidels retired from before D chch ah precipitately, Malik 
Balban returned to Nag-awr again, and Multan was placed 
under his chaise *. 

When the Sultan of Islam, N^$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
ascended the throne of sovereignty-—May it ever continue! 
—after Malik Balban had come [to Court ?] he, on several 
occasions, made a request for O chch ah together with 
Multan. This was acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nag-awr should be 
relinquished, by him, to other Maliks who are servants of 
the government, and that the Court should have the 
nomination fof them] *. 

After he brought O chch ah under his jurisdiction, he 
still continued to retain possession of Nag-awr, and did not 
relinquish it. The Sultan-i-Mu’a^zam—The Almighty 
perpetuate his reign!—with the Maliks of Islam—Be 
victory always theirs !—particularly the Khan-i-Mu*ayzamr 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—Be his Kh ilafat* perpetuated!— 
determined to proceed from the capital in the direction of 
Nag-awr. On the SultSn’s reaching that part, after making 
much difficulty of the matter, and protracting as long as 
possible, in the semblance of submission, Malik Balban 
presented himself [in the Sultan’s presence], relinquished 
Nag-awr, and proceeded towards O chch ah. 

When the territory of O chch ah and Multan was made over 
to Malik Balban’s charge from the sublime Court. Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh*,from the direction of [the 


• See note page 667, para. 4, and proceedings of Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
ISasan, the Ij^arlugh, in the last Section. 

• Our author has just above said that MulUin svas made over to him before 
this. He means that the understanding was, that, if he got Ofihcbah as'well 
as Multan, Nag-awr was to be relinquished. After he was compelled to give 
it up, Ulugh Shan’s brother, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Shin, got that fief. 
See page 798. 

• Shilifat signifies depnty-ship, or lieutenancy, as well as imperial dignity 
and monarchy, but, under any circumstances, the Sultin was alive when this 
was written. 

*. Some details are necessary respecting the Sarlugh Turks, which I must 
reserve for the concluding Section, in which Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, ^asan, again 
appears, and his previous history is referred to. I will merely observe here, 
that he had appeared before Multan long before this—soon after the death of 
Sultan I-yal-timiah, who, it will be remembered Ipage^fiaj], eras marching 
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territory of] Banian brought an army before the gate of 
Multan in order to possess himself of that city j^and fortress], 
and Malik Balban advanced from O chch ah to repel him. 
When the two armies came opposite to each other, a band 
of warriors and heroic men in Malik Balban’s service, to 
the number of about fifty picked horsemen, having formed 
a ring, attacked Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlu gh. 
charged into the centre [of his army], and Malik Hasan 
was slain, the greater part of those heroic men, who dis¬ 
played such impetuosity, having fallen in the attack. 
Malik Balban entered the fortress of Multan; and the 
Karlugh troops kept the death of their Malik concealed *, 
and pitched their camp before the gate of the city of 
Multan. Emissaries passed to and fro between the two 
armies and discussed terms of peace, and the surrender of 
Multan to the Karlughs. The peace was concluded, and 
Malik Balban delivered up Multan to the Karlughs. and 
returned towards O chch ah; and the Karlughs took pos¬ 
session of Multan. 

When Malik Balban became aware that Malik Hasan, 
the Karlugh. had been killed, he repented of having given 
up Multan, but it was useless. After some time, Malik 
Nu^rat-ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. wrested Multan out 
of the hands of the Karlughs. and took possession of it, 
and located there Malik Kurez *. On Saturday, the 2nd 
of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Malik Balban, 
having advanced from O chch ah for the purpose of regain¬ 
ing possession of Multan, appeared before the walls o.f that 
fortress*. The writer of these words, two days subse- 

towards the territory of Banian, when taken ill, and obliged to return to 
Dihir, where he soon after died. 

* The whole band must have fallen or have been taken, otherwise the news 
of Hasan’:, having been slain would certainly have reached Malik Balban-i- 
Kaslllu Khan. Or, perhaps, the band, or, rather, the remainder of it, did 
not know whether they had killed him or not, or whether he had only been 
left for dead. Hasan’s son, who is referred to under Sultan Rafiyyat’s reign 
[note page 644], and in the account of Ulugli Kh an, farther on, and in the 
last Section—Malik Na$ir-ud-Uiii, Muhammad—would, probably, have 
been the person to whom Multan was surrenderedand it is strange our 
author does not mention who succeeded Malik H^^an in the command of the 
Harlughs. 

* He is the person referred to under the fifth year of SultSn Na$ir-ud-Dtn, 
Mahmud Sha h’s reign, page 688. 

* Under the events of the year 648 H., at page 688, our author states that he 
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quently [to that], arrived before Multan from the illustrious 
capital, Dihlt, for the purpose of despatching [a number] 
of male slaves to Khurasan *. After that he [the author] 
continued at that place for a period of two months ; and 
the fortress did not come into Malik Balban’s possession, 
and he returned again towards O chch ah. 

Malik Sher Kh an-i-Sunkar advanced from Tabarhindah 
and Lohor, and appeared before the fortress of O chch ah 
and invested it, and remained before it for some time. 
Malik Balban, who v/as away from it at this period ^ placing 
confidence in this, that they were both of one house and of 
one threshold", unexpcctedl)'^, presented himself in the 
camp of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. and seated himself 
down in the latter’s pavilion, upon which Malik Sher 
Kh an-i-Sunkar manifested .some show of regard towards 
him, arose, and came out by way of the back of the 
pavilion, giving directions to guard Malik Balbani and not 
permit him to depart from the place until such time as 
the garrison of O chch ah should surrender that fortress. 
As Malik Balban was hclple.ss and in straits, he gave 
directions to the garrison of the fortress to surrender it to 
Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. who, after he had taken pos¬ 
session of the fortress of O chch ah. set Malik Balban at 
liberty, who came to the capital *. 

Having presented ' himself at Court, the [fief of the] 

reached Multan on Wednesday, the 6th of Rabl’-ul-Awwal, of that year, and 
that Malik Balban-i-Kashlu reached it from O chch ah. the same day. 

In his account of Ulugh farther on, the .same date is given. 

• See note page 686. 

y Under the events of Sultan Nasir-ud-Dtn, Matimud Shah’s reign, 
648 H., our author says he had an interview with Sher Kh an, on the banks 
of the Btah, on the nth day of the second month of that year, when proceed¬ 
ing to Multan [see page 687], and that Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an reached 
Multan, to endeavour to take it, on the same day that he himself reached it— 
the 6th of the third month, 

■ The “official” Calcutta Printed Text and the MSS. from which it is 
chiefly taken have —-nest—for —threshold. 

• See page 689. There he says, under the events of 649 H., that Malik 
Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an began to act contumaciously at Nag-awr in that year, 
and the Sultan had to move against him ; and that, after that, in the fourth 
month of that same year, he presented himself .at Dihlf. Between that date, 
and the date on which he made his submission, at Nag-awr, he had fallen into 
Sher Elan’s hands. 

• Under Sultan Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, it is stated, that, on 

the 22nd of Shawwah 650 H. [in the account of Ulut^ >t is the 12th], 
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province of Buda'un with its dependencies was assig^ned 
to him ; and, when the sublime standards advanced towards 
the upper parts [of the kingdom—the Biah and Lohor], 
and the preserved city of Tabarhindah was recovered, 
forces were nominated to march towards Uehehah and 
Multan.' Between Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar and the 
Maliks of the Court, contention went on; and Sher Kh an 
proceeded into Turkistan *, and Uchehah and Multan were 
entrusted, a second time, to Malik Balban’s charge *. 

No sooner had Malik Balban taken possession of that 
country than he became disloyal to the Court, and, making 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Kurt ^ the Gh uri. his medium, 
preferred a request [through him] to Hula’u [Hulaku] the 
Mughal, who was a Shah-zadah [Prince] of Turkistan *, for 
a Shahnah * [Intendant].* Malik Balban sent [to Hulaku’s 
Court] a grand-son in pledge, and brought a Shahnah 
thither [into Sind and Multan]. Subsequently, when the 
Khan-i-Mu*azzam. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. had returned to 


the Sultan moved towards Labor, intending to march to O chcha h and MnllSn, 
and that Malik Eutlugb Khan from Bhtanah, and Malik Balband-Kaslilu 
Xh&n from Buda’un, with their contingents, accompanied him. On reaching 
the Biah, however, ’Imad-ud-Din>i-Rayhan’s plot developed itself, and Ulugh 
Khan was banished to his fief. 

Under the year 651 H., it is again stated that the Sultan marched from 
Dihli to “secure” U chch ah and Muhin, and that, on reaching the Biah [it 
flowed in its old bed then], a force was detached to Tabarhindah to secure it, 
as Malik Sher Khan.i-Snnyar had withdrawn to Turkistan, and that they were 
taken possession of 011 the 26th of 2 i-Hijjah, the last month of 651 H., and 
made over to Malik Arsalan Ehim, Sanjar-i- Ch ast ; but, in the account of the 
latter Malik [page 767], it is said be got Tabarhindah, and O chch ah and 
Multan are not mentioned. 

* See pages 695 and 792, where are ttoo othef and different statements, with 
respect to the cause of Sher Sh^n-i-SunVar’s withdrawal. 

* His restoration to the fief of O chcha h and Multan is never referred to 
in any other place in the present work save the above, but that he was 
restored to it there is, of course, no doubt from the context. It appears 
probable that, when Ulugk KhSn succeeded in ejecting ’ImSd-ud-Dtn-i- 
Rayhan from power at the end of 652 h., and on his being sent to rule at 
Buda’un, Malik Balban-i-Kashlu KbSn got O chch ah and Multan again, some 
time in 653 H. See also note *, page 692. 

* He will, be noticed in the last Section with reference to the Mu^ial 
invasion of the Panjab. 

* Hul&’fl or HnlSku was, certainly, a Prince of Turkistan, but, at this time, 
ruled over Irin on the part of his brother, Mangu Ij^&’an. More respecting 
him will be found in the next Section. 

* He thus threw off his allegiance to Dibit. 
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the Court, and Malik KutlugJi Khan had separated from 
it ^ and had joined Malik Balban, and the Sultan and his 
forces had returned to the capital, Malik Balban, in the year 
655 H., suddenly resolved to advance to the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Dihli with the troops of Ochchah and 
Multan. When this determination and purpose [of the 
confederates] was represented before the sublime throne, 
the royal coxbmand was given to repel that faction, and 
Malik Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the whole of the Maliks 
and Amirs, marched against the troops of Malik Balban. 

On the 15th* of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., 
when, within the limits of [the districts of] Kuhram and 
Samanah, they drew near [Malik Balban’s army], a faction 
of seditious [persons] of the capital city, Dihli, consisting 
of turban wearers [priest-hood] and cap-wearers* [Sayyids], 
wrote and despatched letters secretly to Malik Balban, 
soliciting him to come thither, saying : “ In order that we 
may deliver up the city to thee it behoveth thee to set out 
for it.” Malik Balban accordingly moved towards Dihli, 
and, on Thursday, the 6th of Jamadi-ul-Akliir, 655 11., he 
[and Kutlugli IQian and their forces] reached the environs 
and suburbs of the city; but his conceptions were not 
realized, and the faction, who had written letters to him, 
had, by the sublime command, left the city '. 

When Malik Balban reached the Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud 
Garden] *, which is in the environs of the city of Dihli, 
along with Malik Kutlugh I^an and the Malikah-i-Jahan 
[Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din’s mother], the account of the e.xpul- 


7 He had been sent away from the Court, with his wife, the Sultan s mother, 
as early as 653 h., but the events here referred to took place in 655 11., some 
time previous to which ?;utlugt KLin was in rebellion. See page 707. 

* See pace 707* 

•‘Onl^urban-wearers are mentioned under the reign, biit cap-wearers 
merely refers to others'besides the regular priest-hood, such as the descendants 
and dLiples of Zain-ud-Din, 'Alt. probably, who wore black caps or tmr^ 
The allusion is to Sayyid the Sliaildl-ul-Islam, and this party. 


» T^ey hid been sent away out of the city four days beforp. See page 7^ 
» In the Calcutta Printed Text, rhe word Jiid-has been invariably 

mistaken for a.i—khud. which signifies self, &c., and thereby the Jiid Garden 
il The Bagh-ijud. and §ahra-i-Jud, are often 

"*Thn^unt of this affair varies from that detailed under the reign, page 70», 
and in the account of Ulugh Eihan farther on. 
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sion of that faction became known to them, and that flame of 
the fire of hope [from the faction] was extinguished with 
the water of disappointment. After the time of forenoon 
prayers, they advanced to the gate * of the city, and made 
a perambulation round the place. They remained at the 
Bagh-i-Jud for the night, and, at morning dawn, they came 
to the determination to retire. On the Friday, which was 
the 7th * of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, the troops of 
Oghchah and Multan, the whole of them, separated from 
Malik Balban, and went off in bodies in various directions, 
but the greater number were those [among them] who 
entered the city, and who joined the service of the sublime 
Court. 

Malik Balban—the Almighty have him in His keeping! 
—withdrew, and by way of the Siwalikh [country], and, 
with a slight retinue, less than 200 or ^00 in number, 
returned to Uchchah again, Subsequent to these events, 
Malik Balban came to the determination of undertaking a 
journey into Khurasan, and proceeding into 'Irak to the 
presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, who is a Shah-zadah 
[Prince] of Turkistan*, and presented himself before him. 
He returned from thence, and came back to his own place 
of residence again [to Ochchah]; and, up to the date of 
this narrative, which was the year 658 H., he has despatched 
his own agents, along with the Shahnah [the Mughal 
Intendant] of the territories of Sind, which was on account 
of the army of Mughals [then on the Dihli frontier], to the 
presence of the Court *. 

Please God, it may turn out well and advantageously. 


• Our author always uses the word “gate” when ffates may be understood. 
In this instance he may mean the gate oii the side of the Jud plain and garden. 

* According to some copies the dates are, respectively, the 26th and 27th 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 

* It is remarkable that he should have gone to Hulaku's camp in ’Irak, and 
Sher Kh an to that of the Great Khan—Mangu ^a’an, in Turkistan. Their 
object, probably, was the same. 

• This refers to the return of Ulugh Khan's agent despatched some time 
before to Malik Na$ir-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, son of Hasan, thejj^arlugh, the 
details of which affair will'be found at the end of this Section. There he says 
Shahnagan—Intendants—as if there were more than one at O chch ah. The 
Mughal army referred to, is that of the NQ-fn, Sart, or Salin, as he is also 
called, which entered Sind, a few months after Malik Balban’s attempt on 
'l>ihli, in the latter part of 655 U, an account of which Will be found at p.age 71 1 , 
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and may He long preserve the Sultan of Islam. Na§ir-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Matiniud Shah, on the 
throne of sovereignty! 


XXI. M.A.LIK NU§RAT KHAN, BADR-UD-DIN, SUN?:AR.I. 

§OFi^ THE RUML 

Malik Nugrat Khan-i-Sunkar. the Sufi, is a Rumi 
[Rumilian] by birth. He is a person of exceeding laudable 
qualities and inestimable virtues, valiant and warlike, and 
of good disposition, and adorned with all the attributes of 
ihanliness and resolution. 

He was a slave of the august Sultan Sham.s-ud-Din [I- 
yal-tiniish]. and he had, in the reigns of every one ^f the 
Sultans [his descendants], served in offices of every degree; 
but, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, in 
the year 640 H., when the Turk Amirs rebelled and put 
the Khwaiah. Muhag^ab, the Wazir, to death, this Malik, 
Nugrat Kh an-i-Sunkar. was one of the Amirs, the principal 
ringleaders in that outbreak. After that event he became 
Amir® of Kol ; and he brought that territory under his 
control, and, along with his retinue and the people, on the 
beaten track of equity and justice, he passed his days. In 
that same year [640 H.], the writer of these words, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, chanced to undertake a journey to Lakhanawati. 
On reaching the district of Kol, this Amir of excellent 
disposition treated him with great kindness and en¬ 
couragement. 

Subsequently, Malik Nu§rat Kh an-i-Sunkar obtained 
other fiefs ; and, in the. reign of the Sultan of Sultans, 
Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, the territory of Bhianah was 
made his fief. He continued to remain some time in that 
part, and many times punished the seditious and evil doers. 

At the time when Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 

and in the biography of Ulugh Eh^n, but more particularly detailed in the 
last Section. 

r He was of the $uft sect, apparently. 

■ Our author has never used the word Amir like this before : he generally 
uses feudatory. 
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Kh an, advanced out of the territory of Sind and appeared 
before the gate of Dihli, Malik Nu^rat Kh an-i-Sunkar. with 
a numerous force, reached the city of Dihli from Bhianah. 
The inhabitants of the city, and grandees of the Court, 
were placed in safety by his arrival at the head of a body 
of troops. After that affair, in the year 657 H., from the 
implicit faith which the Sultan of Islam placed in Malik 
Nugrat IQjan-i-Sunkar, and the powerful support of the 
Kha n-i-Mu’azzam. Ulu£[h Kh an-i-A’zam. the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, and Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lakhwal, and 
the frontiers, as far as the ferries over the river Btah, all were 
conferred upon him *, and his title became Nu§rat Kh an. 

On those frontiers he performed distinguished services, 
and assembled a numerous body of troops ; and, up to the 
date of this book’s [being written], by the sublime command, 
he is still [stationed] on that frontier, with ample military 
resources, and a large army *. May the Almighty long 
preserve the Sultan of Sultans up>on the throne of 
sovereignty! 


XXII. AZ KULLI DAD-BAK», MALIK SAIF-UD-DlN, I-BAK, 
THE SHAMSi, ’AJAMi. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Shamsi, ’Ajami, is, by 

* It was at this period that Malik Sher Sl^ip-i-SunVstr had the extensive 
fiefs of Bhianah, Kol, Balarant, and Gwaliyfir, conferred upon him ; but, 
under that year, in the Sultan’s reign, the plaining of these frontier territories 
in Nu^rat Kh an-i-Sunkar’s charge is not stated. See page 794. 

The mention of “the frontiers,” and the “ferries of the BiSh,” taken 
in connexion with the orders of Hulaku to his general, mentioned at the end 
of the account of Ulugji Kh an^ plainly indicates the limits within which the 
Dihli territory was now confined. 

The Biah, as before stated, then flowed in its old bed,^entirely separate from 
the Sutlaj. 

> Why are not his “distinguished services” mentioned ; and, if he had such 

“ample military resources and large army,” why did he not drive away Sa.ri, 
the Nu-in, and his Mughals, who were making constant raids upon the Dihlt 
territory ? ^ 

> The Calcutta Printed Text has instead of j\ Amtr-i-Did, and 
Dad-Bak, are synonymous, the former being Persian and the latter the Turkish 
form, and the office appears to have been much the same as that of Mir-i-’Adl 
in Akbar’s time. The words az kuHi show that he was the head of that depart¬ 
ment and exercised full powers. See note page 529, and page 605, note '. 
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origin*, of a Malik adorned with justice, sagacity, 

strictness, and judgment, and famed-and celebrated for all 
manner of energy and ability. In the learning of the 
Musalman faith he was proficient, in religiousness perfect, 
and in words and in deeds sincere, on the path of probity 
and justice staunch and regular. 

It must be about eighteen years * since the bench of the 
administration of justice was adorned by his dignity; 
and, during the whole period, he has followed the path of 
justice and equity, and been obedient to the canons of the 
[Muliammadan] law, and beyond those which the law 
decrees he has not added a tittle. The writer of this 
History, Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj—God protect him !— 
upon two occasions, for nearly eight years, by the gracious 
command of the Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din—The Almighty perpetuate his rule and sove¬ 
reignty!— is seated on the same bench with that just 
Malik* in the Court of Justice at the capital city, Dihli, 
and the author has seen that the whole of his acts, pro¬ 
cedures, and expositions have been conformable with the 
faith and its ordinances. By the dignity of his punish¬ 
ments, and the majesty of his justice, the multitude of 
contumacious [persons] round about the capital, and the 
gangs of evil doers and robbers, having drz^wn back the 
hand of violence within the sleeve of relinquishment and 
suspension, are quiescent in the corner of fear and terror. 

From the period when Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak, became 
enrolled among the series * of slaves of the Court of th^ 
^amst dynasty—^the asylum of the universe—he has, at 
all times, been reverenced ; and every district, fief, or tract 
of country, which has been entrusted to his charge, through 
his equity and rigour, has become flourishing and pros- 

* His being styled ** Shamsi. and ’Ajamt,” in this instance, means that, 
originally, he was the slave of the Shwajah Shams-ud-Dtn. the ’Ajamf. 

* What year is referred to is left to conjecture, unless he means the year in 
which he closed this history—658 H. He was, however, appointed of 
the realm, for the second time, in 649 H. See page 690. 

* This expression shows that the term Malik is not peculiar to the military 
only, and the fallacy of translating the word general^ as in Elliot, in 
numerous places. 

* Nearly every copy of the text, Calcutta Printed Text included, has 

—Sult&ns—for ,^^1^—series, &c. In this instance the I. O. L. MS., No. 
1952 , and the R. A. S. MS., arc both correct. 
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perous, and the commonalty have dwelt in quiet and tran¬ 
quillity, and have continued safe and exempt from oppres¬ 
sion aqd violence. During this period since he has been the 
Amir-i-Dad [Chief Justiciary] of the kingdom of Dihli, the 
customary fees at the rate of ten or fifteen per cent, which 
other Chief Justices before him have imposed, he has not 
extorted, nor has he had any concern with such, neither has 
he considered such to be legal. 

At the outset of his career when he became severed from 
the tribes of Xh ifchak and his native country, and through 
the discord of kindred became a captive in the bonds of 
misfortune, he chanced to fall into the service of the 
generous Khwajah. Shams-ud-Din. the ’Ajamt, who was the 
Malik-ut-Tujjar ^ [Chief of the Merchants] of the countries 
of 'Ajam, ’Irak, Kh warazm. and Ghazntn, and, up to this 
period of time, they call Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, by the 
term Shamsi. after that great man. 

When Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, reached the sublime 
Court of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish [along with his 
master], and the Sultan purchased him, he acquired favour 
and influence. Perceiving the indications of energy and 
vigour which were depicted on his brow, the august Sukan 
used to send him upon important affairs into different parts 
of the kingdom, and assign him duties, until, in the reign of 
Sultan Raziyyat, he became Sahm-ul-Hasham [Marshal 
of the Retinue “]. In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahrarifi Shah, he became Amir-i-Dad [Justiciary] of 
Karah; and, when the throne devolved on Sukan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, in the year 640 H., he became Amir-i- 
Dad of the illustrious capital, the city of Dihli, and the 
fief of the'Amirs-i-Dad, and the bench [pertaining to that 
office] passed to him. 

After some time, when the throne devolved upon the 
Sukan of Sukans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya <v'a ud-Din, Mahmud 
^ah, the fief of Palwal and Kamah ®, with the bench of 

1 That is. Prince or Chief of the Merchants—a term often used in the 
Arabian Niglits, and applied to the chief or general syndic of the merohants, 
trading exclusively with particular count) ies. 

• See note *, page 150. 

• In the Bharpt-pur territory, on the route from Mathurah to Ffruz-pur, 
39 miles N.W. of the former place, Lat. 27® 40', Long. 77® 20'. It was taken 
by Najaf Khan about eighty years since, and was then a small city fortified 
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the justice-ship, was entrusted to him ; and, after some 
time, he obtained the fief of Baran; and, in that part, 
indicted condign punishment upon the contumacious. 
Some time subsequently, Kasrak* [.>], with the office of 
chief justiciary, was given him in fief, and, after two years, 
he again obtained Baran ; and, up to this present time, it 
is in his charge. 


XXIII. MALIK NU§RAT-UD-DiN*, SHEK KHAN, SUNKAR-I- 
SACHALSU.S'. 

Malik Sher Kh an is a person consummately brave and 
sagacious, and distinguished for all princely qualities, and 
famed for all kingly accomplishments. He is the uncle’s 
son * of the Khan-i-Mu'azzam. Ulug^i Khan-i-A’zam. and, 
in Turkistan, their fathers have been persons of import¬ 
ance, and among the families of the Ilbari* [tribe] have 
borne the name of IQian, and, for their numerous clan and 
dependents, have been noted and renowned, each of whom 
will, Please God, in the account of that Malik of the 
Maliks of the universe, be separately mentioned. 

Sher Khan was the slave of the august Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] who purchased him *; and he performed much ser- 

with walls and towers. II sought after, perhaps some inscriptions might be 
found at this place. 

' I fail to find this place, and there is great doubt as to the correct reading. 
One of the oldest copies has as above, the second el/k the third is minus 
a whole line, and another copy has is)/—Karak or Kuruk, which certainly is 
the name of a {dace in I arlanah, between Rot-hak and Bhawant, in 
Lat. 28°, 49', Long. 76“, 22', about 58 miles W. of Dibit. Other copies of 
thq text have what appeal's to be 

* In some copies he is also styled Baha-ul-HaW wa ud-Din, instead of 
Nu$tat-ud-Din. 

• This word, which probably refers to a tribe, a family, or tract of country, 

is contained in all the best copies of the text with the exception of the best 
British Museum AfS., but is plainest in the best St. Petersburg A/S. The 
various ways in which it is written, as near as types will jiermit, are as follows: 
—and It* a few copies he is also named Sanjar 

instead of SunVar. 

* Thomas, however [Pathan Kings of DehlI, page 125], turns him into 
a brother of Ulugh Khan’s 1 

It seems somewhat strange that I-yai-timish should also belong to the 
Ilbari tribe, as well as Ulugh Khan, his brother, and his cousin, and all be 
slaves of the former. 

• Our author relates how Ulugh Khan and his brother became slaves, and 
from whom they were purchased, but he appears not to have known much 
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vice before the throne, and the signs of worthiness were 
indicated upon his brow. He served the Sultans of that 
dynasty much in every rank and degree; and, when he 
attained greatness, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, at 
the time he led an army from the capital towards Lohor^ 
with the object of repelling the army of infidel Mughals 
which was before the walls of the fortress of O chch ah. 
assigned to Malik Sher Kh an the fortress of Tabarhindah 
and the whole of its dependencies as his fief. 

Afterwards, when the Karlughs wrested Multan out of 
the hands of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-KashiG Kh an 
Malik Sher Khan led an army from the preserved city of 
Tabarhindah towards Multan, and liberated it again out of 
the hands of the Karlughs. and placed therein Malik 
IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Kurez *. Subsequently, upon several 
occasions, contention arose between Malik Sher Kha n and 
Malik Balban, arising from their proximity to each other, 
as has been previously stated ; and Malik Shet Kh an 
wrested the fortress of O chch ah out of the hands of Malik 
Balban, and the whole of the territory of Sind came ynder 
the sway of Malik Sher Khan. When the Malik-i- 
Mu’ai^zam, Ulugli Kh an-i-A’zam. led a body of .forces * 
towards Nag-awr, and strife went on between Malik Sher 
Kh an and him near the banks of the river Sind, Malik Sher 
Kha n [retired from thence], and proceeded towards Upper 
Turkistan*, and went to the tirdft [camp] of the Mughal, 
and presented himself at the Court of Mangu [Ka’an]. 


respecting Sher Khan’s early years, or was unwilling to relate much on the 
subject. 

7 See page 667, and page 811. 

* See also the account of Malik Balban-i>Ka^lu Kha n, page 783. 

* It will be seen, from this, that these great Maliks were like so many 
dependent kings, and had Maliks of their own. Kurez is the person who, in 
648 H., sent some Mughal prisoners to Dihli; and they were, evidently, so 
rare, that, even for this small mercy. Dibit was decorated. 

* Our author gives no less than three other and different accounts of these 
events—one, at page 693, another at page 794, and a third in his account of 
Ulu^ Khan, farther on. Leading “ a body of forces towards Nag*awr ” is 
our author’s mode of stating the fact of Ulugh Khan’s banishment to his fief, 
wben ousted from power by the Ray^Sni plot, already referred to, and further 
detailed in the account of Ulugh Khan. Strife, with his cousin, seems 
altogether improbable, for, immediately on his return to Hind, he Joined the 
party of his cousin, Ulugh Kh^n, in ousting the Rayhanf clique. 

* This whole sentence is one of the most defective in the entire work : there 
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He returned with honour from thence, and set out 
towards Lohor. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Lohor and these parts’, he joined Malik Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mas ud Shah *, son of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I- 
yal-timish. In the end, matters did not go on without dis¬ 
agreements between them, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din. Mas’ud 
Shah, retired in disappointment, and his dependents and 
followers fell into the hands of Malik Sher Khan’s train *. 

After that affair, Malik Sh er Kh an endeavoured to gain 
possession of Tabarhindah [again], but, as Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Arsalan Khan-i-SanJar [the then feudatory], issued 
from the fortress [to oppose him], Malik Sher Khan was 
under the necessity of withdrawing again. Swift mes¬ 
sengers went from the capital from the nobles, and a 
covenant and pledges were entered into, and Malik Sher 
IChan proceeded and presented himself at Court *. Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Kh an, likewise came to the capital, 
and [the fief of] Awadh was assigned to him, and Tabar¬ 
hindah was [again] committed to Malik Sher Kh an, with 
the whole of the territory and fiefs which he had previously 
held. 

For some time he remained upon that frontier ^ during 

are scarcely two copies alike. One copy has something more after the words 
“ Upper Turkistan,” namely, that “ he proceeded towards Lohor, and every one 
who used to see him, would bow down his head to the ground 
out of awe of him.” 

* The neighbourhood of Dihll where our author wrote his History. 

* This too is one of our author’s mysteries. I shall have to refer to it again. 
See note page 699, and note ', page 767. 

* For some further particulars respecting this Prince, whose proceedings 
are made a mystery of, see pages 683, 699, 818 and note ‘, and pages 830 to 
834. I shall have to refer to him, in connexion with the Mugkals, in the last 
Section. 

Stewart has written on the margin of the Jl/S. I have referred to in note •, 
page 776, notwithstanding it is plainly indicated who Jalal-ud-Din was, that 
he is " yallal Addeen King of Khuarism," who died or disappeared from the 
world nearly thirty-five years before! ! See page 297, and note •. 

* See under Arsalan Shan-i-Sanjar, page 768. 

^ Although Labor is mentioned, after fourteen years’ silence, as the fief of 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah—probably half-brother only of Na;ir-ud- 
Din, Ma^imud Shah —in the ninth year of the latter’s reign, page 700, it does 
not again occur. It also appears that Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, held Labor 
with foreign aid, independent of DihlL I shall have to refer to this matter 
again. The frontier here referred to indicates, as in several other places, the 
limits of the Dihlt kingdom in this direction—namely, the banks of the BtSh, 
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which contention used to go on between him and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, as on former occasions. 
A mandate was issued from the sublime Court so that 
Malik Sher Kh an returned to the capital; and, in order to 
avert strife on the frontier, the fief of Tabarhindah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Nu§rat Kh an. Sunkar-i- 
Sufi, The territory of Kol and Bhianah, and Balaram, 
jali-sar, Baltanah*, Mihir and Mahawan, and tJie fortress of 
Gwaliyur, which is among the most famous strongholds of 
Islam, were placed in Malik Sher Khan’s charge* ; and 
there he still is, up to the date that these pages were written, 
in the month of Rajab, 658 H. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan-i- 
Mu’azzam upon the throne of sovereignty’! 

not as it at present flows, but when it ran in its old bed. See also page 8l8, 
and note 

• In the best copies »jbl> as above, but in one, instead of we have |.jl» 

• On the 2ist of the month of $afar, 657 h. See pages 712 and 788, and 
the account of Ulugii Kh an farther on. It is strange that such leniency was 
shown to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, for this was after his attempt to seize 
the capital, and after he had thrown off allegiance to the Dihli kingdom, and 
had received a Mu glial ghahnah. He appears always to have been treated 
with the utmost consideration, and there must have been some reason for it. 

' It may not be amiss here to give an extract from the TariJih-i-Firuz* 
Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, respecting gher Khan, as there may be somewhat of 
the leaven of correctness in it, but, at the same time, it shows that the state¬ 
ments of Ziya-ud-Din are not to be wholly depended upon, at least for the 
accounts of Sultan Balban's reign. I take this from the printed text, which, 
in many places, is lamentably incorrect. 

“ After four or five years of Sultan Balban’s reign [had passed], thirty 
years after the decease of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. Sher Khan, the uncle’s son 
of Sultan Balban, who was a Kh an greatly honoured, and who had become 
as the Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog, or Great Wall of 
China] to the Mu^lials, died.” 

[As Sultan Shams-ud-Dln died in 633 H., Sher Khan, consequently, died 
ih 663 H. According to Ziya-ud-Din, himself,'Balban came to the throne in 
662 H., but, according to others, Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, did not die 
until 664 H.] 

“ 1 have heard from some credible persons, that he, Sher Khan, used not to 
come to Dihli, and that Sultan Balban caused poison to be administered to 
him in his drink. [The word used is ^<1 which is said to be a liquor made 
from barley and other things, a sort of beer.] This Sher Khan had built a 
lofty cupola at Bhatnir, and the fortresses of Bhatindah and Bhatntr are 
among the places founded by him. 

” He was one of the great slaves of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. and one among 
the Chihl-ganIan— of that Sultan— Chihl—forty ; gdntdn—the plural form 
of the redundant particle used after numerals— Brigcs’ “ Toorl^ tribe of 
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XXIV, MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, l-BAK.I-KA SH Ll KHA N.US. 

SULTANi. 

The Malik-ul-Hujab [Chief of Chamberlains], Saif-ud- 
l 5 in, I-bak-i-Kashli Kh an*—on whom be peace!—^was the 

’KEI.GANV ”!] —every one of whom, became styled by the title of Khan, and 
Sher Kha n had great confidence placed in him. From the reign of Na;ir-ud- 
Dtn [Mahmud Shah], Sunnam [in the text instead of 1 (—belonging 

to the first clause of the sentence—and Lohor, and Dtbal-pur [in the 

text / 7 irtaf-pur !] and other fiefs in the direction of the coming of the 

Mughals. the whole he held.” 

[The dependence to be placed upon the statements in this last sentence may 
be judged of from our author’s account above—the statement of a contemporary 
writer living at Dihli, who kttew him personally, and the statement of one 
“who heard ” about these things ninety-five years after, and, who states that 
he has only taken up the history of these times from the end of Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, where our author left off. Sher Khan did not hold 
these fiefs during the period our author’s work embraces ; and so the last years 
of Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign still remain a blank with Ziyi-ud- 
Din, as with others.] 

“ He [Sher Khan ] entertained many thousand well-organized and efficient 
cavalry in his service, and several times had he fallen upon the Mughals, 
turned them upside down, and dispersed them, and eaussed the Khutbah to be 
read for SidtSn Nasir-ud-Din at Glminin; and, on account of his vigilance, 
valour, strength, and grandeur, and the number of his followers, it was im¬ 
possible for the Mughals to prowl around the frontiers of Hindustan ” 1 1 

The statements contained in this paragraph are enough to stamp the Tartkh 
i-Firur Shah! for the history of this period as utter rubbish. Our author’s 
statements respecting Sh er Kh an and the fiefs he held, and of the state of the 
frontier on the Biah, in the latter part of his account of Ulugh Khan, show, 
that these things were not true, and could not have been true. Malik Balban- 
i-Kashlu Khan, who held Sind and Multan, and who was in league with the 
Mughals, is ignored altogether by Ziya-ud-Din; but he, like Sher Kh^n, wm 
living when our author closed his history. Pirishtah, probably, got his 
version of this absurdity about Ghaznin from ?iya-ud-Din, only he relates it 
as taking place in 649 H. See page 689, and note •. 

According to Ziya-ud-Din, Sher Khan reduced imder his subjection the 
Jats, Khokhars, Bhatis, the Minis, and the Mandahars, and was succeeded in 
the fief of Sunnam by Tamur Khan, who was also one of the Chihl-ganian. 
He is not the person referred to by our author, at page 741, he having died 
many years previously. . , , 

* At page 702, he is styled Malik Kashlf Kh^n, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
Sult^i Shams! [i. e. the slave of Sul{an Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timiah], and 
further entitled, “ Ulugh Kutlugh, A’jam-i-Bar-Bak.” 

There Is no doubt, I think, but that the ’Ali-gayh inscription given by 
Thomas [PathX.n Kings of Dehli, page 129, and by Blochmann, in his 
Contributions, page 40] refers to him, as his brother, Ulugh Khan, is neyer, 
throughout this work, styled “A’jam-i-Bar^Bak,” but hU brother did hold the 
of B&r-Bak, and is styled Kutlu^ and Saif-ul-Ha^^V '"*■ ud-Dm. He 
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brother, paternally and maternally, of the Kh an-i-Mu*- 
aiEzam, Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam. They were both two pearls 
of one shell, two suns and two moons of one exalted con¬ 
stellation, two rubies of one mine, two flowers of one par¬ 
terre of prosperity, two Maliks of one royal Court, and two 
great lords of one imperial conclave. Their lineage- was 
from the Kh ans of the Ilbari ; and, when the infidel Mughals 
acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan and 
the tribes of Kh ifchak. as a matter of necessity, it became 
incumbent on them to remove, with their families, de¬ 
pendents, and effects, from their accustomed place of 
abode. 

Malik Kashli Kh an-i-I-bak was the younger brother, 
and the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Kh an-l-A’zam. the 
elder. At this time the [future] Malik and Amir-i-Hajib 
was of tender years ; and, when they [the tribe] decamped 
before the Mughals, on their way was marshy ground, and 
the [future] Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, in the night, fell out 
of the waggon, in which he was, into the mud, and no one 
had the power to take him out of the quagmire, because 
the Mughals were at their heels. They urged forward 
their waggons, and he [the child] remained in that same 
place [where he fell]. Ulugh Kh an returned to the spot 
where his little brother was, and took him up. A second 
time the Mughals came up behind them, and the [future] 
Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, fell into their hands. 

By the decrees of heaven, a merchant, having purchased 
him,broughthim to the cities of Islam; andIkhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 
Rashid-ud-Din. Abu-Bikr, the Habash [Abyssinian], who 
had proceeded from the Court of Dihli on a mission to Migr 
[Egypt] and Baghdad*, purchased the [future] Malik, the 

also held the fief in which ’AlT-garh, otherwise Sabit gafh, is situated, but not 
until 653 H. I doubt, however, the correctness of the reading of Balban in 
the inscription given in the first-named work. 

The year 652 H., mentioned in the reading of this inscription, is that in 
which Ulugh Khan and his party, who had been ousted from power, succeeded, 
in th« latter part of it, in regaining it; and, at this time, his brother had been 
recently deprived of his office, and sent to the fief of Karah. Whoever he was, 
it would require a great stretch of the imagination to conceive what he had to 
do with China— 

• This, evidently, is connected with the arrival of the emissaries from 
Bai^dSd with a robe of honour, from the Ehalifah, for I-yal-timish, men- 
tidned under the latter’s reign, at page 616^ which see, and note *. 
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Amir-i-Hajib, from that merchant. Indications of rectitude 
were manifest on his brow, and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk brought 
him from thence * to the capital. Dibit, and the august 
Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Ikhtivar-ul-Mullc. 
The lights of intellect and intelligence, and the indications 
of rectitude and sagacity were beaming upon his brow. 
These words are written from a sense of justice and truth, 
for, among the Turks, a Malik more sagacious, with more 
modesty or more constancy, the eye of beholder never 
gazed upon. The Most High God had graced him with 
divers endowments of manliness and humanity, and 
adorned him with laudable qualities and excellent conduct. 

In wisdom and sagacity he excelled all the Wazirs of 
the past, and, in valour and prowess, had placed the foot 
of manhood higher on the pinnacle [of perfection .?] than the 
whole of the champions of Iran and Turan. May the Most 
High God, in the gardens of bliss on high, confer upon him 
pardon and mercy, and bless him ; and continue the Kh an- 
i-Mu’azzam* [his brother^, in sway and authority, per¬ 
manent and perpetual! 'We now come to the topic of 
history. 

When the august Sultan purchased the [future] Malik, 
the Amir-i-Hajib, he continued to serve in the Sultan's 

I-yal-timish evidently despatched this envoy to the court of the Sh&lifah 
of Baghdad to seek from him a deed of investiture as sovereign of Hindustan. 
This was done probably after he had ‘ ‘ secured ” all his rivals, and found himself 
firmly established, and the person above mentioned was his envoy. The Shalj 
Sultan of Ijikhanawati appears to have done the same. See note page 774. 

^ No place mentioned, but, from what is stated above, he may have 
purchased him at Baghdad. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text, and two modem copies of the text, with slight 
variation, have the words—“who is the Badsh^h of the age, and the Sh^han- 
Shah of the time ” here ; and, from this, Thomas says, it is a proof that this 
part of our author’s work was written when Balban was King of Dihli. There 
are, however, many proofs to the contrary, in the shape of several invocations 
for the reigning Sultan and for Ulugh Khan in the same sentenee farther on, 
and a more particular proof in the fact, that this evident interpolation does 
not occur in two of the three oldest copies of the text, nor even in the I. O. L. 
MS. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. By what follows after the word Mu’affam we 
need scarcely imagine, from the power which Ulugh Khan held as Deputy of 
the kingdom under the puppet Sultan—the former possessing and exercising 
the whole power in reality—that our author means that Na9ir-ud-Uin, Mahmud 
Shah, was dead, for, a few lines farther on, such a doubt is set at rest com¬ 
pletely. Our author evidently refers to his authority as Deputy of the 
kingdom, and no more. 



